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l'r;mcr  i;c-i>iaii(  e  of  the  I'ljrte  and  Retreat  of  ;Mr.  Arbuthnot.  tlie 
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history  of  the 
consui.atf:  and  the  empire  of  FRAXCE 

UNDER  NAPOLFON. 

BOOK   XXI TI. 

AUSTEKLITZ. 

^pilE  tidings  from  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Danube  had  filled  France 
-L  with  satisfaction  ;  those  from  Cadiz  grieved  her  ;  but  neither 
gave  her  any  suqirise.  Everything  was  hoped  for  from  our 
land  forces,  constantly  victorious  ever  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Jievolution.  and  scarcely  anything  from  our  fleets,  so 
unfortunate  for  the  last  Jifteen  years.  But  consef(ueuces  of 
minor  im[)ortance  only  were  attached  to  naval  events  ;  on  the 
contrary.  <iur  ])rodigious  successes  on  the  continent  were  re- 
garded as  completely  decisive.  Tliere  ])eo])le  beheld  hostilities 
kept  at  a  great  distance  from  our  frontiers,  the  coalition  dis- 
concerted at  its  outset,  the  duration  of  the  war  greatly  abridged, 
and  the  continental  peace  rendered  speedy,  bringing  with  it  the 
!io[)e  of  a  maritime  ])eace.  Meanwhile  the  army,  pushing  on 
towards  Austria  to  met^t  the  Eussians,  afforded  a  presage  of  new 
and  great  events,  which  were  awaited  with  keen  impatience, 
l-'oi'  the  rest,  confidence  in  the  genius  of  Napoleon  tempered  all 
anxieties. 

This  conlidi^nce  was  needed  to  su])])ort  credit,  which  was 
\iolently  shaken.  AVe  have  ah'eady  descrilied  tlie  eml)arrassing 
situation  of  our  finances.  An  arrear,  owing  to  the  resolution  of 
.\;ipoleoii  to  ])i'ovide  without  loan  for  the  exjX'nses  of  the  war ; 
llie  eiiiljarrassinents  of  the  Spanish  ti't'asury,  extended  to  the 
fVench  treasury  by  the  sjieculations  of  tlie  company  of  the 
I'liited  ^Merchants ;  the  ])ortl'olio  of  tlie  treasury  given  up 
riitirely  to  that  com]-)any,  l)y  the  fault  of  an  lionest  Ijut  deluded 
iniiii>tei' — such  were  the  causes  of  that  situation.  They  had 
finally  pi'educed  tlie  ci'isis  which  had  long  l)eeii  foresm-n.  .\n 
incident    had  contributed   to  hasten    it.      The  court  of  .Madrid. 
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which  was  debtor  to  the  company  of  the  United  Merchants  for 
the  subsidy,  the  amount  of  which  tlie  latter  had  undertaken  to 
discharge,  for  tlie  cargoes  of  corn  sent  to  the  different  ports  of 
the  Peninsula,  for  the  supplies  furnished  for  the  Spanish  fleets 
and  armies — the  court  of  Madrid  had  just  had  recourse  in  its 
distress  to  a  disastrous  measure.     Being  obliged  to  suspend  the 
payments  of  the  Chest  of  Consolidation,  a  species  of  bank  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  it  had  given  a  forced 
currency  as  money  to  the  notes  of  that  chest.     Such  a  measure 
must  necessarily  cause  all  the  specie  to  disappear.     M.  Ouvrard, 
who,  till  he  could  bring  over  the  piastres  of  Mexico,  assigned  to 
him  by  the  court  of  ]\ladrid,  had  no  other  means  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  his  partners  but  the  cash  which  he  was  to  draw 
from  the  Chest  of  Consolidation,  found  himself  suddenly  stopped 
short  in  his  operations.     There  had  been  promised  in  particular 
to  M.  Desprez  four  millions  of  piastres,  which  he  had  promised 
in  his  turn  to  the  Bank  of  France,  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
assistance  that  he  needed.     These  four  millions  were  no  longer 
to  be  depended  upon.     On  the  sums  to  be  drawn  from  Mexico, 
a  loan  of  ten  millions  had  been  negotiated  with  the  house  of 
Hope,  of  which  two  at  most  could  be  hoped  for  in  time  to  be 
useful.     These  unfortunate  circumstances  had  increased  beyond 
measure  the  embarrassments  of  M.   Desprez,  who  was  charged 
with  the  operations  of  the  treasury,  and  of  M.  Vanlerberghe, 
who  was  charged  with  the  supply  of  provisions,  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  both  had  fallen  back  upon  the  bank.     We  have 
already  explained  how  they  induced  the  bank  to  discount  either 
their  own  paper  or  the  obligations  of  the  receivers-general.    The 
bank  gave  them  the  amount  in  notes,  the  issue  of  which  was 
thus   increased  in   an  immoderate   manner.     This   would   have 
been  only  an  evil  very  speedily  reparable  if  the  promised  piastres 
liad  arrived  to  bring  back  the  metallic  reserve  of  the  bank  to  a 
suitable  rate.     ])ut  things  had  come  to  such  a  point  that  the 
bank  liad  not  more  tlian  1 5  million  francs  in  its  coffers,  against 
72  millions  in  notes  issued  and  20  millions  in  running  accounts, 
tliat  is  to  say,  against  92  millions  demandable  immediately.     A 
strange  cii'cumstanct'.  wliich  liad  recently  come  to  light,  greatly 
aggravat(^d   this   situation.     M.   de   Marbois,   in   his   unlimited 
confidence   in    the    company,   had    granted    a    faculty   entirely 
nnexeeptiouable.  which  he  had  at  lirst  viewed  only  as  a  facility 
of  service,  and  wliich   had  l)ecome  the  cause  of  a  great  abuse. 
The  coni])aiiy  having  in   its   possession  the  greater  part  of  the 
(i])ligations  of  the  receivers-general,  since  it  discounted  them  to 
tin*  hank.  Iiaving  to  pay  itself  for  services  of  all  kinds  which  it 
executed  in  difVerent  parts  of  the  territory,  found  itself  obliged 
to  (li-aw   incessantly  npon   the  clu'sts  of  tJie  treasury;  and  for 
the    greater    convenience.    M.    de    JNIarbois    had    ordered    the 
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receivers-general  to  pay  the  fuuds  which  came  into  their  hands 
to  the  mere  receipt  of  M.  Desprez.  The  company  had  imme- 
diately made  use  of  this  faculty.  While  on  the  one  hand  it 
endeavoured  to  procure  cash  at  I'aris  by  discounting  with  the 
Ixank  the  obligations  of  the  receivers-general  of  which  it  was 
possessed,  on  the  other  it  took  from  the  chest  of  the  receivers- 
general  the  money  destined  for  the  discharge  of  those  same 
obligations,  and  the  bank,  when  they  became  due,  on  sending 
them  to  the  receivers-general,  found  in  payment  nothing  but 
receipts  of  Desprez's.  Thus  the  bank  received  paper  in  payment 
of  other  paper.  In  this  manner  it  was  led  to  so  great  an  issue 
of  notes  with  so  STuall  a  reserve.  A  treacherous  clerk,  betraying 
the  confidence  of  ]\r.  de  Marbois,  was  the  jjrincipal  cause  of 
the  compliances  of  which  such  a  deplorable  use  was  made. 

This  situation,  unknown  to  the  minister,  not  duly  appreciated 
even  by  the  company,  which  in  its  embarrassment  not  measuring 
either  the  extent  of  the  operations  in  which  it  had  been  induced 
to  engage  or  the  gravity  of  the  acts  which  it  committed — this 
situation  revealed  itself  gradually  by  a  universal  scarcity  of 
money.  The  public,  in  particular,  eager  after  metallic  specie, 
apprised  of  its  rarity  at  the  bank,  thronged  to  its  offices  to 
convert  notes  into  cash.  Malevolent  persons  joining  those  who 
were  alarmed,  the  crisis  soon  became  general. 

Circumstances  so  aggravated  produced  avowals  long  delayed 
and  distressing  elucidations.  M.  Vanlerberghe,  to  whom  any- 
thing that  there  was  blamable  in  the  conduct  of  the  company 
C(juld  not  be  imputed,  for  he  was  solely  occupied  witli  the  corn 
trade,  without  knowing  to  what  embarrassment  he  was  exposed 
by  his  ]iartners — ^\.  X'anlerberghe  went  to  ]\[.  de  Marbois,  and 
declared  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  provide  both 
for  the  service  of  the  treasury  and  for  the  victualling  service, 
and  that  it  was  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  continui^  the 
latter.  lie  did  not  disguise  from  him  that  the  sup])lies  fur- 
nished for  Spain,  and  still  unpaid  for,  were  the  principal  cause 
of  his  straitened  situation.  M.  de  Marbois,  dreading  lest  the 
victualling  service  should  be  at  a  stand,  encouraged,  moreover, 
by  some  expressions  of  the  emperor,  who,  satisfied  with  M. 
\'anlerberghe,  had  intimated  an  intention  of  supporting  hiiu, 
granted  to  that  contractor  an  aid  of  20  millions.  He  placed 
them  to  the  account  of  former  sii])])lics  which  the  administra- 
tions of  war  and  the  navy  had  not  yet  paid  for,  and  he  gave 
them  by  returning  to  ^1.  N'anlerberghe  personal  engagements 
of  liis  to  tlie  amount  of  20  millions,  contracted  on  account  of 
the  service  of  the  treasury,  \^\\t  no  sooner  was  this  aid  granted 
than  .M.  \'anlerljerglie  came  to  a]i])ly  for  a  second.  ^J'liis  con- 
tractor had  at  his  back  a  multitvule  of  sub-contractors,  who 
usually   gave   him    credit,   but    who.    no   longer  obtaining   the 
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confidence  of  the  capitalists,  could  not  make  any  further  advances. 
He  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  M.  de  Mar- 
bois,  alarmed  at  these  communications,  soon  received  others  still 
more  serious.  The  bank  sent  to  him  a  deputation  to  acquaint 
the  government  with  its  situation.  The  piastres  promised  by 
M.  Desprez  were  not  forthcoming,  and  yet  he  a])plied  for  further 
discounts  ;  the  treasury,  on  its  part,  wanted  discounts,  and  the 
bank  had  not  two  millions  of  crowns  in  its  coffers  against  an 
amount  of  92  millions  demandable.  What  was  it  to  do  in  such 
a  predicament  ?  M.  Desprez  declared,  on  his  part,  that  he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  resources,  especially  if  the  bank  refused  its 
assistance.  He,  too,  confessed  that  it  was  the  counter-check 
given  by  the  affairs  of  Spain  which  threw  him  into  these  dis- 
tressing embarrassments.  It  became  unfortunately  evident  to 
the  minister  that  M.  Vanlerberghe,  supported  on  M.  Desprez, 
M.  Desprez  upon  the  treasury,  and  the  bank  bore  the  burden 
of  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which  was  thus  transferred  to  France 
herself  by  the  rash  combinations  of  M.  Ouvrard. 

It  was  too  late  to  recede,  and  quite  useless  to  complain.  It 
was  requisite  for  the  government  to  extricate  itself  from  this 
peril,  and  to  that  end  to  extricate  those  who  had  imprudently 
involved  themselves  in  it ;  for  to  leave  them  to  perish  would  be 
to  run  the  risk  of  perishing  with  them.  M.  de  Marbois  did  not 
hesitate  in  deciding  to  support  Messieurs  Vanlerberghe  and 
Desprez ;  and  he  did  right.  But  he  could  no  longer  venture 
to  act  on  his  sole  responsibility,  and  a  council  of  government, 
summoned  at  his  instigation,  met  under  the  presidency  of  Prince 
Joseph.  Prince  Louis,  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres,  and 
all  the  ministers  attended.  Some  of  the  superior  employes  in  the 
finances  were  sent  for,  and  among  others  J\[.  Mollien,  director  of 
the  Sinking  Fund.  The  council  deliberated  long  on  the  subject. 
After  much  general  and  idle  discussion,  it  was  necessary  to 
couie  to  a  conclusion,  and  each  hesitated,  in  presence  of  a  re- 
sponsibility (H[ually  great,  whatever  course  should  be  adopted, 
for  it  was  as  serious  a  matter  to  let  the  contractors  sink  as  to 
support  tliem.  'fhe  Arch-Chancellor  Caud)aceres,  who  had  sense 
enough  to  compreliend  the  exigencies  of  this  situation,  and 
influence  enough  to  induce  the  enqieror  to  admit  them,  led  a 
majority  to  decide  in  favour  of  an  innnediatc^  aid  to  M.  Van- 
IcrixM-ghc,  to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  at  first,  and  afterwards 
of  ten  more,  wlien  an  a])]iroving  answer  should  be  received  from 
licadcjuartcrs.  As  tVn-  ]\1.  Desprez,  it  was  a  ((uestion  to  be  settled 
with  the  bank,  for  tliat  alone  could  assist  the  latter,  by  con- 
tinuing io  discount  for  him.  I'ut  the  means  ])roposed  by  it  to 
parry  the  exhaustion  of  its  coffers  and  to  ke(>])  u])  the  credit  of 
its  notes,  without  which  the  establishmeni  nmst  fall,  were  taken 
into  consideration.      Nobody  was  t)f  opinion  that  it  was  possible 
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to  give  them  a  forced  cash  currency,  both  on  account  of  the 
iin])Ossibility  of  establishiut;'  a  ])ai)er  luoney  in  France,  and  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  prevailing  upon  the  emperor  to 
consent  to  such  a  resolution.  Jlut  certain  measures  designed  to 
render  pavments  slower  and  the  drain  of  specie  less  rapid  were 
adopted,  'llie  minister  of  the  treasury  and  the  prefect  of  the])olice 
were  left  to  arrange  the  detail  of  these  measures  with  the  bank. 

M.  de  -Mar])ois  had  some  very  warm  discussions  with  the 
council  of  the  bank.  lie  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  managed  its  affairs — a  very  unjust  re])roach  ;  for  if  it  had 
lieen  embarrassed,  it  was  solely  tlirough  the  fault  of  the  treasury, 
its  portfolio  contained  nothing  but  excellent  commercial  paper, 
the  regular  payment  of  which  becaiue  for  the  moment  its  only 
effective  resource.  It  had  even  diminished  its  discounts  to 
individuals  so  far  as  to  reduce  its  portfolio  below  the  ordinary 
])roportions.  It  had  nothing  in  disproportionate  quantity  but  ^1. 
l)es]")rez's  ]iaper  and  obligations  of  the  receivers-general,  which 
bi'ought  l)ack  no  money.  It  was  sufTering,  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  the  government  itself.  But  the  bankers  who  directed 
it  were  in  general  so  devoted  to  the  emperor,  in  whom  they 
loved,  if  not  the  glorious  warrior,  at  least  the  restorer  of  order, 
that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  treated  by  the  agents  of 
])ower  with  a  harshness  which  at  this  day  the  most  vulgar  com- 
panies of  speculators  would  not  endure.  On  their  part,  it  is 
tru(\  this  was  the  effect  of  patriotism  rather  than  of  servility, 
'i'o  su])])ort  the  government  of  the  emperor  was  in  their  eyes 
an  im^ierative  duty  to  France,  whom  he  alone  preserved  from 
anarchy.  They  would  not  feel  irritated  at  very  undeserved 
reproaches,  and  they  showed  a  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  the 
treasury  worthy  of  serving  for  an  example  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  following  measures  were  adopted  as  most  capalile 
of  alleviating  tlie  crisis. 

_M.  de  Marbois  was  to  send  off  post,  into  the  departments 
neai-est  t')  the  ca])ital.  clerks  with  orders  to  the  paymasters  to 
give  up  all  the  funds  which  were  not  indispensably  required 
for  the  ser\ic''  of  the  rentes,  of  the  pay  of  the  salaries  of  the 
functionaries,  and  to  transmit  these  funds  to  the  bank.  It  was 
liO])ed  that  in  this  mannei"  fivt>  or  six  millions  in  specie  would  be 
brought  in.  Orders  wn-e  gi\r-ii  to  the  receivers-general  who 
had  not  deli\-i'red  to  'S\.  Desprez  all  tlie  sums  in  their  chests  to 
pay  tlii-m  immediately  into  the  bank.  The  clerks  sent  out  wen^ 
likewise  dirrcit'd  to  ascertain  whether  some  of  these  account- 
able ]»fi'soiis  wer(»  not  i-nqiloying  the  fuiuls  of  the  treasury  for 
1licir  pri\aie  interest.  To  these  means  of  bringing  in  cash 
wriv  added  others  fur  pr,\cn1  ing  the  drain  of  it.  Notes 
beginning  to  fall  in  valut\  the  ]mblic  hurried  to  the  bank, 
impatient  to  convert  them   into  money.      Had  not  stockjobbers 
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and  ill-disposed  persons  interfered,  a  loss  of  i  or  2  per  cent, 
which  notes  were  sustaining  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
induce  the  mass  of  holders  to  demand  their  conversion  into 
specie.  The  bank  was  authorised  not  to  convert  into  money 
more  than  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  notes 
per  day.  This  was  all  the  specie  that  was  needed  when  con- 
fidence existed.  Another  precaution  was  taken  in  order  to 
retard  payments  :  this  was  to  count  the  money.  The  applicants 
for  payment  would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  this  formality, 
for  they  were  not  afraid  that  the  bank  would  cheat  the  public 
by  putting  a  piece  short  in  a  bag  of  a  thousand  francs.  The 
cashiers,  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy,  nevertheless  took  the 
trouble  to  count  them.  It  was  decided,  moreover,  that  cash 
should  be  given  for  a  single  note  only  to  one  and  the  same 
person,  and  that  each  should  be  admitted  in  turn.  At  length 
the  concourse  increasing  every  day,  a  last  expedient  was  de- 
vised, that  of  distributing  numbers  to  the  holders  of  notes,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  francs,  which 
were  intended  to  be  ]^aid  per  da^^  These  numbers,  deposited 
at  the  maircs  of  Paris,  were  to  be  distributed  by  the  maires 
among  persons  notoriously  unconnected  with  the  commerce 
in  money,  and  having  recourse  to  the  payment  of  their  notes 
mei-ely  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  real  wants. 

These  measures  put  an  end  at  least  to  the  material  disturbance 
about  the  offices  of  the  bank,  and  reduced  the  issue  of  specie  to 
the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  population.  Jobbers,  who  sought 
to  extract  specie  from  the  bank,  to  make  the  public  pay  6  or 
7  per  cent,  for  it,  were  thwarted  in  their  manoeuvres.  It  was 
nevertheless  a  real  suspension  of  payment  under  the  guise  of  a 
more  cautious  system.  It  was  unfortunately  inevitable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  the  measure  itself  which  is  to  be 
blamed,  but  the  anterior  conduct  which  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  clerks  sent  out  procured  the  remittance  of  two  millions 
at  most,  "^^riie  daily  expiry  of  commercial  effects  brought  more 
notes  tlian  crowns,  for  traders  paid  in  s]:)ecie  only  when  they 
had  sums  oi  less  than  500  francs  to  pay.  The  bank  resolved 
therefoi-e  tx)  buy  piastres  at  any  price  in  Holland,  and  thus  take 
to  its  own  account  ])art  of  the  costs  of  the  crisis.  Thanks  to 
these  conjoint  means  the  embarrassment  would  soon  have  been 
surmounted,  had  nol  J\I.  J)(^spre/,  suddenly  come  to  plead  still 
greater  necessities,  and  to  solicit  further  aid. 

This  lianker,  charged  l)y  the  com]iany  to  fiii-nish  the  treasury 
with  the  funds  necessary  i"or  the  s(M'vic(\  and  for  this  pur]:)Ose  to 
discount  the  obligations  of  the  ri^ceivers-general,  the  bills  at  sight, 
\c..  had  engaged  to  do  Ihis  discount  at  a  half  per  cent,  per 
month,  that  is  to  say.  at  6  per  cent,  pel-  annum.  The  capitalists 
having  r(^rused  to  discount  them  i'oi'  him  at  less  than  I  per  cent. 
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per  mouth,  that  is,  at  12  per  cent,  per  annmu.  he  was  exposed 
to  ruinous  losses.  He  had  devised  a  scheme  for  sparing  him- 
self these  losses,  which  was  to  pledge  the  obligations  and  the 
bills  at  sight  to  lenders,  and  to  borrow  on  these  securities  instead 
of  getting  them  sub-discounted.  The  speculators,  desirous  to 
make  an  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  had  at  last  refused  to 
renew  this  species  of  operations,  in  order  to  oblige  Jiim  to  give 
up  the  securities  of  the  treasury,  and  thus  to  obtain  them  at 
a  low  price.  "  The  embarrassments  of  the  place,"  wrote  M.  de 
]\Iarbois  to  the  emperor,  '"  afford  many  people  a  pretext  for 
employing  them  like  corsairs  towards  the  United  Merchants, 
and  I  know  great  patriots  who  have  withdrawn  i,200.000  or 
1,400,000  francs  from  the  agent  of  the  treasury  in  order 
to  make  a  better  bargain."  (Letter  of  the  28th  of  September 
— ])e])ot  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.) 

M.  Desprez.  who  had  already  received  an  aid  of  14  millions 
from  the  bank,  wished  to  obtain  30  immediately,  and  70  in 
the  month  of  Brumaire  :  consequently  he  wanted  a  sum  of 
100  millions.  This  situation,  avowed  at  the  bank,  caused  an 
absolute  consternation  there,  and  produced  an  explosion  of  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  men  who  were  not  disposed  to  espouse 
the  fortune  of  the  government,  be  it  what  it  might.  They 
asked  what  M.  Desprez  was.  and  by  what  title  such  great 
sacrifices  were  claimed  for  him.  The  commercial  world  was 
ignorant  of  the  partnershi])  subsisting  between  him  and  the 
company  of  contractors,  which  was  labouring  at  once  for  Spain 
and  for  France.  But  tlie  directors  of  the  bank,  though  ignorant 
of  his  real  situation.  ])roposed  to  oblige  the  minister  to  avow 
him  as  the  agent  of  the  treasury,  were  it  only  to  have  one 
security  the  more.  Tlie  minister,  apprised  of  their  intention, 
had  sent  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting  to  the  president  of  the 
regency  to  say  tliat  ^I.  iJesprez  was  acting  only  on  behalf  of 
the  treasury.  From  an  oversight  .M.  de  ^larbois  had  neglected 
to  sign  this  note,  lie  was  rerpiired  to  sign  it.  Yh^  complied, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  they  were  in  ])resence  of 
the  emperor  himself,  the  creator  of  the  bank,  the  saviour  and 
master  of  ■•'i'anct\  begging  them  nc)t  to  reduce  his  govern- 
intMit  I0  cxtrciuity  by  refusing  the  resources  which  it  had 
urgent  need  of. 

Till'  voice  of  ]iatriotism  ])revailed,  and  this  result  was  chiefly 
uwing  to  M.  I'erregaux,  the  celebrated  banker,  whose  influence 
was  always  exerft'd  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  was  decided 
that  all  necessary  aid  should  l)t>  afforded  to  Vi.  Desprez;  that 
the  obligations  which  si'rved  for  Ixjrrowing  u])on  pledge,  and 
which  he  had  avoided  discounting  to  spare  himself  too  great 
losses,  sliould  be  discounfetl,  no  matter  at  what  rate,  Avhether 
they  belonged  to  M.    Despi-ez  or  to  the  bank;  that  he  should 
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take  upon  himself  this  operation,  as  more  capable  than  any 
other  to  execute  it ;  that  the  losses  should  be  borne,  half  by  the 
company  and  half  by  the  bank ;  that  metals  should  be  bought 
at  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg  at  joint  cost ;  and  that  M. 
Desprez  should  be  requested  not  to  renew  his  engagements,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  situation.  It  was  lastly  resolved 
to  diminish  the  discounts  to  commerce,  to  devote  all  the  exist- 
ing resources  to  the  treasury,  and  to  issue  no  notes  but  for  it. 
The  daily  payment  of  commercial  paper  had  brought  back  a 
considerable  quantity  of  notes,  which  it  was  at  first  jDroposed 
to  destroy,  but  which  were  soon  put  into  circulation  again  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  M.  Desprez.  The  first  issue  was  even  far 
surpassed,  and  it  was  raised  to  80  millions,  besides  the  20 
millions  of  current  accounts.  But  the  extraordinary  purchases 
of  piastres,  and  the  efiiective  discount  of  the  obligations,  pro- 
cured the  500,000  or  600,000  francs  per  day  which  were  in- 
dispensable for  satisfying  the  public ;  and  there  appeared  a 
flattering  prospect  of  getting  over  this  crisis  without  compro- 
mising the  services,  and  without  bringing  bankruptcy  upon  the 
contractors,  which  would  have  led  to  that  of  the  treasury  itself. 

There  was,  however,  no  preventing  individual  bankruptcies, 
which,  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  added  greatly 
to  the  national  dejection.  The  failure  of  M.  Recamier,  a  banker 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  his  extensive  business,  and  the 
high  style  in  which  he  lived,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  circum- 
stances much  more  than  to  his  financial  conduct,  produced  the 
most  painfid  sensation.  Malevolent  persons  attributed  it  to 
business  transactions  with  the  treasury,  which  had  no  existence. 
l\Iany  failures  of  less  importance  followed  that  of  M.  Hecamier, 
both  in  l^aris  and  in  the  jirovinces,  and  produced  a  sort  of  panic 
terror.  Under  a  government  less  firm  and  less  powerful  than 
tliat  of  Napoleon,  this  crisis  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  serious  consequences.  But  people  relied  upon  his  fortune 
and  upon  Ins  genius;  nobody  felt  any  uneasiness  about  the 
maintenance  of  public  order;  they  looked  every  moment  for 
souit'  grand  stroke  which  should  raise  sinking  credit ;  and  that 
detestal;le  sjX'cies  of  speculators  who  aggravate  all  situations  by 
founding  their  calculations  on  tlie  de])reciation  of  assets,  durst 
not  venture  iqion  tlic  game  of  lowering,  for  fear  of  tlie  victories 
of  ]\'a])()l("0u. 

All  cyt'S  were  fixed  upon  the  Danube,  wliei'o  tlie  destinies  of 
Europe  wei'e  rdHiiit  to  be  decided.  TluMice  were  to  proceed  tlie 
events  tliat  coukl  put  an  (nid  to  that  financial  and  ]")olitical 
crisis.  I'eiiplf  ]u)])ed  foi-  tliemwitli  fidl  confidence,  esp(^ciallv 
after  seeing  In  ;i  few  days  a  wliole  army  t;d<e]i,  almost  without 
striking  a  blow.  Iiy  llie  sole  eirect  ol'  a  mancxMivre.  One 
cii'cnni.stance  of  this  very    niancxiuvre,   however,   had  just  pro- 
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duced  an  imfortimate  complication  with  Prussia,  and  given  u^ 
reason  to  fear  an  additional  foe.  This  circumstance  was  the 
march  of  Marshal  Bernadotte's  corps  through  the  Prussian 
province  of  Anspach. 

Xa])oleon,  in  directing  the  movem<'nt  of  his  columns  upon 
the  tlank  of  the  Austrian  army,  had  not  considered  for  a 
moment  that  any  oljjection  would  be  made  to  passing  through 
the  provinces  which  Prussia  possessed  in  Franconia.  In  fact, 
according  to  the  convention  of  neutrality  sti])ulated  by  Prussia 
with  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last  war,  the  provinces 
of  Anspach  and  Baruth  had  not  been  comprehended  in  the 
neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany.  The  reason  was  sim])le, 
namely,  that  these  provinces  lying  in  the  obligatory  route  of 
the  French  and  Austrian  armies,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
withdraw  them  from  their  passage.  All  that  could  be  required 
was.  that  they  should  not  become  a  theatre  of  hostilities,  that 
they  should  be  traversed  rapidly,  and  that  both  parties  should 
])ay  for  what  they  took  there.  If  Prussia  had  desired  that  a 
different  system  should  be  adopted  on  this  occasion,  she  ought 
to  have  said  so.  Besides,  when,  (:|uite  recently,  she  had  entered 
into  negotiations  of  alliance  with  France,  when  she  had  ])ru- 
ceeded  in  this  track  so  far  as  to  listen  to  and  assent  to  the  offer 
of  Hanover,  she  scarcely  had  a  right  to  change  the  old  rules 
of  her  neutrality  in  order  to  render  them  more  stringent  for 
France  than  in  1796.  'i'his  would  have  Ijeen  inconceivable  :  on 
this  point,  therefore,  she  had  kept  a  silence,  which,  decently, 
slit-  would  not  have  ventured  to  break,  especially  to  declare  that, 
in  fidl  negtjtiation  of  an  alliance,  she  was  determined  to  be  less 
condescending  to  us  than  in  times  of  extreme  coldness.  Be 
this  as  it  niay.  Xaj)oleon.  grounding  himself  on  the  old  conven- 
tion and  on  an  appearance  of  friendship  which  he  could  not  but 
believe,  had  not  considered  the  passage  through  the  province 
(if  Anspach  as  a  violation  of  territory.  "What  proves  his 
sincerity  in  regard  to  this  pc)int  is.  that  strictly  he  might  have 
made  shift  without  borrowing  the  I'oads  of  that  ]irovince ;  and 
that,  hv  ktM']iing  his  columns  closer  to  one  another,  it  woukl 
have  been  very  easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  Prussian  ttn-ritory. 
without  losing  many  chances  of  envelo])ing  ( General  ^lack. 

Bui  the  situation  of  Prussia  was  daily  becoming  more  embar- 
rassing between  the  l'hn])eror  XajKileciU  and  the  l']ni]H'ror  Alex- 
ander. 'I'he  lirst  offered  him  Jlano\er  and  his  alliance;  the 
srcoud  solicited  tif  him  a  ])assagi'  through  Silesia  for  one  of  his 
armies,  and  seemed  to  declare  lo  him  that  he  must  join  in  the 
coalition,  eilher  willingly  or  Ity  J'orce.  As  soon  as  he  com])re- 
hended  til''  true  state  of  the  case,  j-'rederick  William  was  seized 
with  an  extraordinary  agitation.  That  prince,  sometimes  swayed 
liy  the  avidity  natural   to  the    Prussian  power,  which    impelled 
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liiin  towards  Napoleon,  sometimes  by  court  influences,  which 
drew  him  towards  the  coalition,  had  made  promises  to  every- 
body, and  had  thus  involved  himself  in  an  embarrassing  position 
from  which  he  saw  no  outlet  but  war  with  Russia  or  with  France. 
He  was  exasperated  in  the  highest  degree  at  this,  for  he  was 
dissatisfied  both  with  others  and  with  himself,  and  he  could  not 
contemplate  war  without  apprehension.  Indignant,  however,  at 
the  violence  with  which  E-ussia  threatened  him,  he  had  ordered 
80,000  men  to  be  placed  on  the  war  footing.  In  this  state  of 
things,  news  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  Prussian  territory 
reached  iierlin.  This  was  a  new  subject  of  vexation  to  the 
King  of  I'russia,  because  it  diminished  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  was  opposing  to  the  urgent  representations  of 
Alexander.  It  is  true  that  there  were  reasons  for  opening  the 
province  of  Anspach  to  the  French  which  did  not  exist  for 
opening  Silesia  to  the  llussians.  But  in  moments  of  efferves- 
cence, it  is  not  justice  of  argument  that  prevails  ;  and  on  learn- 
ing at  Berlin  the  jiassage  of  the  French  through  the  territory 
of  Anspach,  the  court  cried  out  that  Napoleon  had  offered  an 
unworthy  insult  to  Prussia  in  treating  her  as  he  was  accustomed 
to  treat  Naples  or  Baden  ;  that  she  could  not  possibly  submit  to 
it  without  dishonouring  herself ;  that,  for  the  rest,  if  they  were 
not  to  have  war  with  Napoleon,  they  should  be  obliged  to  have 
it  with  Alexander,  for  that  prince  would  not  suffer  them  to  act 
in  so  partial  a  manner  towards  him,  to  refuse  him  what  had 
been  granted  to  his  adversary ;  and  finally,  that  if  they  were 
forced  to  choose,  it  would  be  extremely  strange,  most  unworthy 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  op- 
pr(>ssors  of  Europe  against  its  defenders.  Frederick  William, 
it  was  added,  had  always  professed  other  sentiments  at  Memel 
in  his  confidential  intercourse  with  his  young  friend  Alexander. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  ]ieople  talked  o]oenly  at  Berlin,  and 
])arf icularly  in  the  royal  family,  swayed  by  a  queen,  affectionate, 
Ix'autiful,  and  stirring. 

Fr(>derick  William,  though  sincerely  irritated  at  the  violation 
of  the  territory  of  Anspach,  which  deprived  him  of  his  best 
argument  against  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Russia,  behaved 
as  men  false  through  weakness  are  accustomed  to  do  :  he  made  a 
resource  of  his  angt^r,  and  ])retended  to  be  more  irritated  than  he 
was.  I  lis  conduct  towards  the  two  re])resentatives  of  France  was 
ridiculously  afl'ectiHl.  Not  only  did  he  refus(>  to  receive  them, 
but  j\I.  dc  1  lai'dcnix'i-g  would  not  admit  them  into  his  cabinet  to 
hear  tlirir  (•x])huiaj  ions.  INIessieurs  de  J^aforest  and  Duroc  were 
laid  under  a  sni-t  of  interdict,  and  cut  off  from  all  commuiiication 
even  with  tlie  ])ri\ate  secretary,  M.  Jjombard,  through  wOiom 
passed  the  confidential  counnunieations  when  the  fjuestion  (nther 
of  (iernian   indemnities  or   of   Hanover  was   under  discussion. 
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The  secret  intermediate  agents  usually  enii)loyecl  declared  that, 
in  tlie  state  of  the  king's  mind  in  regard  to  the  French,  they 
(hirst  not  see  any  of"  them.  All  this  anger  was  evidently 
assumed.  The  intention  was  to  draw  from  it  a  solution  of  the 
embarrassments  in  which  Prussia  had  involved  lierself ;  to  he 
able  to  tell  France  that  the  engagements  made  with  her  were 
l)roken  through  her  own  fault.  These  engagements,  renewed 
so  often  and  substituted  for  various  plans  of  alliance  which  had 
failed,  consisted  in  promising  formally  that  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory should  never  subserve  any  aggression  against  France,  that 
Hanover  itself  should  be  secured  against  all  invasion.  The 
French  having  forcibly  passed  through  the  Prussian  territory, 
it  was  proposed  thence  to  conclude  that  they  had  given  Prussia 
a  right  to  open  it  to  whomsoever  she  pleased.  Here  was  an 
outlet  miraculoush^  discovered  to  escape  from  the  difficulties 
of  all  kinds  accumulated  around  lier.  In  consequence,  it  was 
resolved  to  declare  that  Prussia  was,  by  the  violation  of  her  terri- 
tory, released  from  every  engagement,  and  that  she  granted  a 
passage  to  the  Pussians  through  Silesia  in  compensation  of  the 
passage  taken  through  Anspach  by  the  French.  The  intention 
was  to  do  much  better  than  to  ofet  out  of  a  ofreat  embarrass- 
ment ;  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  a  profit  from  all  this.  It  was 
decided  to  seize  Hanover,  where  no  more  tlian  6000  French 
were  li'ft  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of  Hameln,  and  to  colour  that 
in\aslon  by  a  spurious  pretext,  that  of  providing  against  fresh 
violations  of  territory,  for  an  Anglo-Pussian  army  was  marching 
for  Jlanovt-r,  and  by  occu]n'ing  it  J'russia  prevented  the  theatre 
of  hostilities  from  being  transferred  to  her  provinces,  l)y  which 
Hanover  was  enclosed  on  all  sides. 

The  king  summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Marslial  Mollendorf  were  called.  INl. 
(IMiaugwitz,  drawn  from  liis  retirement  for  these  momentous 
circumstances,  attended  it  also.  There  the  resolutions  which  we 
have  just  recapitulated  w(n'e  agreed  upon,  but  they  were  left  for 
a  few  days  enveloped  in  a  soi't  of  cloud,  to  terrify  still  more  tlie 
two  representatives  of  France.  Though  neither  they  nor  their 
master  were  thought  to  be  easily  fi'ightened,  it  was  imagined 
that,  at  a  mouKMit  when  Na]ioleon  had  so  many  enemies  on  his 
liaiuls,  the  fear  of  adding  Prussia  to  them,  which  would  have 
I'eiitlcred  tlu^  coalition  universal,  as  in  1792,  would  act  power- 
fully ii])()n  their  minds. 

Messieurs  de  Laforest  and  Duroc  had  long  ap]ilied  in  vaiii  for 
an  intiT\ifw  with  M.  de  llardenberg.  At  length  they  saw  hiiu, 
found  in  him  the  studied  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  making  an 
efibrt  to  i-c])i'css  his  indignation,  and  obtained  from  liim,  amidst 
many  l)iller  complaints,  nothing  but  the  declaration  that  the 
enu^au'ements    of    J'russia   were    broken,   and    that    she    should 
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thenceforth  be  guided  solely  by  the  interest  of  her  own  safety. 
The  cabinet  suffered  the  resolution  of  opening  Silesia  to  the 
Russians,  and  of  occupying  Hanover  with  a  Russian  army,  upon 
pretext  of  preventing  the  flames  of  war  from  spreading  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  to  reach  by  degrees  the  ears  of  the 
two  Fi-ench  negotiators.  It  seemed  to  intimate  that  France 
ouffht  to  deem  herself  fortunate  to  get  off  so  easily. 

All  this  was  very  unworthy  of  the  uprightness  of  the  king  and 
the  power  of  Prussia.  However,  after  this  first  explosion  forms 
began  to  improve,  not  only  because  it  was  part  of  the  Prussian 
plan  to  soften  down,  but  also  because  the  astonishing  successes 
of  Napoleon  had  suggested  serious  reflections  to  all  courts. 

What  was  passing  in  Berlin  had  been  carried  to  Pulawi  with 
the  speed  of  lightning.  Alexander,  w^ho  had  desired  to  see 
Frederick  William  before  France  had  given  Prussia  causes  of 
complaint,  could  not  but  be  still  more  desirous  to  do  so  after- 
wards. He  hoped  to  find  that  prince  disposed  to  receive  all 
kinds  of  influences.  Instead,  therefore,  of  fixing  upon  such  a 
place  of  meeting  that  the  distance  to  be  travelled  should  be 
equally  divided,  Alexander  performed  the  entire  journey  him- 
self, and  proceeded  immediately  to  Berlin. 

Frederick  William,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  czar,  was 
sorry  that  he  had  made  so  much  fuss,  and  thus  drawn  upon  him- 
self a  flattering  but  compromising  visit.  Napoleon  commenced 
the  war  in  a  manner  so  rapid  and  decisive  as  to  hold  out  little 
encouragement  to  a  connection  with  his  enemies.  However,  it 
was  not  possible  to  refuse  the  attentions  of  a  prince  for  whom 
one  professed  such  a  warm  affection.  The  necessary  orders  were, 
therefore,  given  for  receiving  him  with  all  befitting  ceremony. 
On  the  25th  of  October  Alexander  made  his  entry  into  the 
Prussian  capital,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  between 
files  of  the  royal  Prussian  guard.  The  young  king  hastening  to 
meet  liim.  embraced  liim  cordially  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
])eo]')l(%  who,  having  at  first  been  favourable  to  the  French, 
i)egan  to  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  impulsion 
of  till'  court,  and  by  the  assertion,  a  thousand  times  repeated, 
that  Xnpolcoii  liad  violated  the  territory  of  Anspach  out  of  con- 
temi)t  for  Prussia.  Alexander  had  promised  himself  to  em]floy 
on  tliis  occasion  all  tlie  means  of  seduction  that  he  possessed  to 
bring  the  court  of  IJcrlin  into  his  interests.  He  did  not  fail  to 
do  so.  and  licgan  witli  the  beautiful  Quc^en  of  1^'ussia,  who  was 
easy  1o  gain.  foi'.  sprung  from  the  house  of  ]\recklenbui'g,  she 
shared  all  1lic  passions  of  the  GerTuan  nobility  against  the 
I'vcneli  lvi'\-olut ion.  Alexander  paid  her  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
worshi]),  wliicli  might  be  taken  at  ])leasure  for  a  mere  homage 
ri^ndered  to  lier  niei'it,  (ii-  tor  a  nmch  warmer  sentiment.  Though 
at  that  time  very  ailentive  to  a  distinguished  lady  of  the  Russian 
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nobility.  Alexander  was  a  man  and  a  prince  to  feign  on  a 
seasonable  occasion  a  sentiment  useful  to  his  views.  There  was 
nothintr,  however,  in  these  demonstrations  that  was  capable 
of  offcndintif  either  decorum  or  the  jealous  susceptibility  of 
Frederick  AN'illiam.  He  had  not  been  two  days  in  Berlin 
l)t'for('  the  whole  court  was  full  of  him,  and  extolled  his  grace- 
fulness, his  intelligence,  his  generous  ardour  for  the  cause  of 
Kurope.  He  had  paid  ])articular  attentions  to  all  the  relations 
of  the  great  Frederick  :  he  had  visited  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  ^Tarshal  Mollendorf,  and  honoured  in  them  the  chiefs  of 
the  Prussian  army.  The  young  Prince  Louis,  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  violent  hatred  of  the  French  and  an  ardent  passion 
for  glory — Prince  Louis,  gained  over  beforehand  to  the  cause 
of  Russia,  manifested  more  vehemence  than  usual.  A  sort  of 
general  fascination  gave  up  the  court  of  Prussia  to  Alexander. 
Ki-ederick  William  perceived  the  effect  produced  around  him, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  at  it.  He  waited  with  painful  anxiety 
for  the  proposals  that  were  to  spring  from  all  this  enthusiasm, 
and  lie  kept  silence  for  fear  of  hastening  the  moment  of  the 
explanations.  AVe  have  already  said  that,  in  his  extreme 
embarrassment,  he  had  summoned  to  him  his  old  counsellor 
d'Haugwitz,  whose  mind,  too  acute  for  his  own,  sometimes 
annoyed  him  by  its  ver}'  superiority,  but  whose  shrewd,  evasive 
])olicy,  always  inclined  to  a  neutrality,  perfectly  suited  him. 
Thev  both  deplored  the  fatal  concatenation  of  things  which 
under  the  impassioned  and  unecpial  direction  of  ]\r.  de  Harden- 
Ijcrg  had  In'ought  J'russia  to  a  point  from  which  there  was 
absolutely  no  outlet.  ]\L  df  Hardenberg.  at  first  the  friend 
and  creature  of  M.  d'Haugwitz,  soon  the  jealous  rival  of  that 
statesman,  had  begun  by  following  his  ]xjlicy,  which  consisted 
ill  keeping  himself  neuter  between  the  two  I'hiropean  parties, 
and  in  making  the  most  of  that  neutrality  ;  but  he  had  done 
sf>  with  his  i!ii])assioned  character,  sometimes  overturning  on 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  favourable  to  the  French 
when  the  (piestion  concerned  Hanover,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
]je  disposed  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to  them,  and  since  the 
affair  of  Anspach  so  huriied  away  by  tlie  general  mo\-ement. 
that  he  was  ready  to  go  halves  with  l^ussia  in  making  war 
u])()n  them.  M.  d'Haugwitz.  censuring,  but  with  delicacv.  an 
imgrateful  disci])le,  said  that  Prussia  had  l)een  too  l-'rench  a 
t'.w  nioutlis  ])ef(ire.  and  that  now  she  was  too  ]lussian.  But 
hdw  wa<  she  to  extricate  herself  from  the  dilemma?  how  escape 
from  tlie  gras])  of  the  young  em])eror?  The  difhcultv  increased 
lidurly.  ;ui(l  it  was  not  to  be  resolved  by  inces>antly  eluding  it. 
Time  was  ])recions  for  Alexander,  for  every  day  that  elapsed 
brought  tidings  of  a  new  success  of  Na]")oleon's  on  the  Danube, 
and  a  new  ])eril  for  Austria,  as  well  as  for  the  Russian  armies. 
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which  had  reached  the  Inn.  He  therefore  addressed  himself 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  induced  Lis  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  able  and  astute  Count  d'Haugwitz,  to  address  him 
also.  The  theme  which  both  of  them  developed  may  easily  be 
inferred  from  what  precedes.  Prussia,  said  they,  could  not 
separate  herself  from  the  cause  of  Europe  ;  she  could  not  con- 
tribute by  her  inaction  to  render  the  common  enemy  triumphant ; 
she  had  some  respect  paid  her  by  him  for  the  moment,  and  not 
a  great  deal,  to  judge  from  what  had  recently  happened  at 
Anspach,  but  she  would  soon  be  crushed  when,  delivered  from 
Austria  and  Eussia,  he  should  have  nobody  else  to  settle  with. 
Prussia,  it  is  true,  was  a  much  nearer  object  for  the  attacks  of 
Napoleon ;  but  then  an  army  of  8o,000  men  was  marching  to 
her  assistance,  and  it  had  approached  so  near  to  her  solely  for 
that  purpose.  This  army,  assembled  at  Pulawi,  on  the  frontier 
of  Silesia,  was  not  a  threat  but  a  generous  attention  on  the 
part  of  Alexander,  who  had  not  desired  to  urge  his  friend  into 
a  serious  war  without  offering  him  the  means  of  defying  its 
perils.  Besides,  Napoleon  had  many  enemies  on  his  hands ;  he 
would  be  in  great  danger  on  the  Danube  if,  while  the  united 
Austrians  and  Kussians  should  oppose  a  solid  barrier  to  him, 
J'russia  were  to  throw  herself  upon  his  rear  by  Franconia;  he 
would  then  find  himself  between  two  fires,  and  be  infallibly 
overcome.  In  this  very  probable  case  the  common  deliverance 
would  be  due  to  Prussia,  and  then  there  should  be  done  for  her 
all  that  Napoleon  promised,  all  that  he  meant  not  to  perform  ; 
then  there  should  be  given  to  her  that  complement  of  territory 
with  which  he  had  flattered  the  just  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg — Hanover.  (Letters  had  actually  been  despatched 
to  London  to  decide  England  to  this  sacrifice.)  And  it  would 
be  nmch  better  to  receive  so  valuable  a  gift  from  the  legitimate 
owner,  as  the  price  of  tlie  salvation  of  all,  than  from  a  usurper 
giving  away  the  property  of  another  as  a  reward  for  treachery. 

To  these  representations  was  added  a  new  influence  ;  this 
was  the  presence  of  the  Archduke  Anthony,  who  had  travelled 
in  the  utmost  liaste  from  \'ienna  to  Berlin.  That  prince  cam(» 
to  re])ort  the  disasters  of  Ulm,  tlie  rapid  progress  of  the  French, 
the  ])erils  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  too  great  not  to  be 
common  tf)  all  (Jermany,  and  he  earnestly  solicited  the  recon- 
cilialinu  at  any  price  of  the  two  principal  German  powers. 

'J'iiis  di]il()niatic  macliination  was  too  well  planned  for  the  un- 
fortunate K'ing  of  Prussia  to  escape  from  it.  Nevertheless,  he 
and  M.  d"!  laugwitz  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  as  if  they 
liad  had  a  presentiment  of  the  disasters  that  wei'e  soon  to  befall 
the  I'i'ussian  monarchy.  ^I'here  were  many  interviews,  many 
cont  I'oversies.  many  bittei'  complaints.  Tlie  king  and  his 
minister  declan'd  that  the  two  emperors  were  bent  on  the  ruin 
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of  Prussia,  that  they  would  ruin  her  to  a  certainty,  for  all 
Kurope,  were  it  united,  would  be  incapable  of  withstaudino- 
Xapoleon  ;  that  if  they  did  yield,  it  was  because  violence  was 
done  to  their  n-ason,  their  prudence,  their  patriotism,  and 
they  should  not  fail  to  recriminate  against  the  plan  which  had 
been  laid  to  hurry  them  away,  either  with  tlieii"  good  will  or 
by  force,  a  plan  of  which  the  Russian  army  collected  on  the 
frontier  of  Silesia  was  to  be  the  instrument.  To  this  the 
Kmperor  Alexander  replied  by  giving  up  his  minister  Prince 
Czartoryski.  Swayed  by  his  natural  inconstancy,  he  began 
already  to  listen  much  to  the  Dolgoroukis,  who  went  about 
asserting  everywhere  that  Prince  Czartoryski  was  a  perfidious 
minister,  betraying  his  emperor  for  the  sake  of  l^oland,  of 
which  he  intended  to  make  himself  king,  and  striving,  with 
this  object,  to  set  Russia  upon  Prussia.  Alexander,  who  had 
not  sutiicient  firmness  for  the  plan  that  had  been  proposed  to 
him,  was  alarmed,  even  at  Pulawi,  at  the  idea  of  marching 
against  Prance  by  passing  over  the  body  of  Prussia,  were  even 
the  crown  of  Poland  to  be  the  price  of  that  temerity.  Enlight- 
ened by  ^[.  d'AIopeus,  excited  by  the  Uolgoroukis,  he  said  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  lead  hiin  to  commit  a  great  fault. 
and  he  even  keenly  reproached  Prince  Czartoryski,  whose  gra\e 
and  austere  character  began  to  be  annoying  to  him,  because 
with  the  freedom  of  a  friend  and  an  independent  minister  he 
sometimes  blamed  his  sovereign  for  his  foibles  and  his  fickleness. 

By  dint  of  a])plication.  of  disavowals,  and  above  all  of  acces- 
sory influences,  such  as  the  solicitations  of  the  ({ueen,  the 
language  of  Prince  Louis,  the  cries  of  the  young  Prussian  staff, 
the  king  was  at  length  appeased,  jM.  d'Haugwitz  overcome, 
and  both  led  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  coalition.  But 
swayed  as  Frederick  William  was,  he  determined  to  reserve  foi' 
himself  a  last  resource  for  escaping  from  these  new  engage- 
uients :  and  by  the  ad\ice  of  ^^[.  d'Haugwitz  lie  adopted  a 
plan  which  could  still  hold  forth  some  illusion  to  his  van((uished 
integrity,  and  which  consisted  in  a  project  of  mediation,  a  grand 
hvpocrisy  employed  at  that  time  by  all  the  powers  to  disguise 
the  plan  of  coalition  against  France.  It  was  the  form  which 
Frnssia  had  thought  of  eTn])]oying  three  months  before,  when 
the  (|uestion  of  allying  herself  with  France  at  the  price  of 
Ifanover  was  under  discussion:  it  was  the  form  which  she 
em]iloyed  now,  when  discussing  the  (piestion  of  allying  herself 
with  Alexander;  and.  unluckily  for  her  honour,  again  at  the 
])rice  of  Hanover. 

It  was  agreed  that  Prussia,  alleging  the  im])ossibilitv  of 
living  at  ])eace  between  im])lacable  adversaries,  who  did'  not 
even  respect  her  territory,  should  decide  to  intervene  for  the 
purjjose  of  f(jrcing  them  to  i)eare.      So  far,  so  good  ;  but  what 
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were  to  be  the  conditions  of  this  peace  ?  Therein  lay  the  whole 
question.  If  Prussia  conformed  to  the  treaties  signed  with 
Napoleon,  and  by  which  she  had  guaranteed  the  present 
state  of  the  French  empire  in  exchange  for  what  she  had 
received  in  Germany,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  But  she 
was  not  firm  enough  to  stop  at  this  limit,  which  was  that  of 
honour.  She  agreed  to  propose  as  conditions  of  peace  a  new 
demarcation  of  tlie  Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy,  which 
would  extend  the  latter  from  the  Adige  to  the  Mincio  (which 
must  lead  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy),  an 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  besides  these  the 
conditions  usually  admitted  by  Napoleon  himself  in  case  of  a 
o-eneral  pacification,  that  is  to  say,  the  independence  of  Naples, 
of  Switzerland,  of  Holland.  This  was  a  formal  violation  of  the 
reciprocal  guarantees  which  Prussia  had  stipulated  with  France, 
not  in  plans  of  alliance  which  had  miscarried,  but  in  authentic 
conventions  signed  on  occasion  of  the  German  indemnities. 

The  Russians  and  the  Austrians  would  have  desired  more,  but 
as  they  knew  that  Napoleon  would  never  consent  to  these  con- 
ditions, they  were  certain,  even  with  what  they  had  obtained, 
to  drag  Prussia  into  the  war. 

There  was  another  difficulty  which  also  they  passed  over  in 
order  to  remove  all  obstacles.  Frederick  William  would  not 
present  himself  to  Napoleon  in  the  name  of  all  his  enemies, 
especially  England,  after  so  much  confidential  communication 
with  him  against  that  power.  He  expressed,  therefore,  a  desire 
to  say  not  a  single  word  relative  to  Great  Britain  in  the  declara- 
tion of  mediation,  intending,  he  said,  to  interfere  only  in  regard 
to  the  peace  of  the  continent.  This  again  was  assented  to,  as  it 
was  still  til  ought  that  there  was  sufficient  in  what  had  been 
agreed  upon  to  plunge  him  into  the  war.  Further,  he  required 
a  last  precaution,  the  most  captious  and  the  most  important  of 
all.  the  postponement  for  a  month  of  the  term  at  which  Prussia 
sliould  be  obliged  to  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of 
l>rnnswick.  always  consulted,  always  heard  without  appeal  when 
the  matter  in  hand  related  to  military  affairs,  declared  tliat  the 
l^russian  arrmy  would  not  be  ready  till  the  first  days  in  December, 
and  on  the  other,  Isi.  d'llangwitz  recommended  delay,  to  see 
how  things  went  on  the  Danube  between  the  French  and  the 
Russians.  Witli  a  captain  sucli  as  Napoleon,  events  could  not 
la"",  and  in  eaininii-  a  montli  onlv  tliere  was  a  chance  of  beinar 
extricated  from  embarrassment  by  some  unforeseen  and  decisive 
solution.  It  was  settled,  tlierefore,  tliat  at  the  expiration  of  a 
month,  ri'ckoning  from  tlie  day  on  which  ]\r.  d'Haugwitz.  com- 
missioned to  ])ro])ose  tlie  mediation,  sliould  have  left  Berlin, 
Prussia  should  l)e  re(|uircd  to  take  the  field  if  Napoleon  had  not 
i-eturned  a  satisfactory  answer.     It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  few 
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days  to  that  month,  by  retarding  the  departure  of  M.  d'Haugwitz 
upon  various  pretexts,  and  besides,  Frederick  William  trusted 
to  that  negotiator,  to  his  prudence  and  his  address,  that  the  first 
words  exchanged  with  Napoleon  should  not  render  the  rupture 
inevitable  and  immediate. 

These  conditions,  unworthy  of  Prussian  honour,  for  they  were 
contrary,  we  repeat  it,  to  formal  stipulations,  the  price  of  which 
Prussia  had  received  in  fine  territories,  contrary  especially  to  an 
intimacy  which  Napoleon  must  have  believed  to  be  sincere — 
tliese  conditions  were  inserted  in  a  double  declaration,  signed  at 
Potsdam  on  the  3rd  of  November.  The  text  of  it  has  never 
been  published,  but  Napoleon  found  means  subsequently  to 
learn  its  puqiort.  This  declaration  has  retained  the  title  of 
treaty  of  Potsdam.  No  doubt  Napoleon  had  committed  faults 
in  regard  to  Prussia :  while  caressing  her  and  benefiting  her 
nmch,  he  had  let  slip  more  than  one  occasion  to  bind  her  irre- 
vocably. But  he  had  loaded  her  with  solid  favours,  and  he 
had  always  behaved  honourably  in  his  transactions  with  her. 

Alexander  and  Frederick  William  were  residing  at  Potsdam. 
It  was  in  this  beautiful  retreat  of  the  great  Frederick  that  they 
reciprocally  heightened  each  other's  enthusiasm,  and  concluded 
that  treaty  so  contrary  to  the  policy  and  the  interests  of  Prussia. 
'J'he  able  Count  d'Haugwitz  was  deeply  grieved  at  it,  and  ex- 
cused himself  in  his  own  eyes  for  having  signed  it  solely  in  the 
hope  of  eluding  its  consequences.  The  king,  bewildered,  con- 
founded, knew  not  whither  he  was  going.  To  complete  his 
perturbation  of  mind,  Alexander,  in  concert  it  is  said  with  the 
queen,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  her  fondness  for  studied 
scenes,  desired  to  see  the  little  vault  which  contains  the  remains 
of  the  great  Frederick  in  the  Protestant  church  of  Potsdam. 
There,  at  the  bottom  of  this  vault,  hollowed  out  of  a  pillar  of 
the  church,  narrow,  simple  even  to  negligence,  lay  two  wooden 
coffins,  the  one  that  of  Frederick  William  I.,  the  other  the  great 
i'^rederick's.  Alexander  went  thither  with  the  young  king,  shed 
tears,  and  clasping  his  friend  in  his  arms,  swore  to  him  and 
begged  him  to  swear  an  oath  of  everlasting  friendship  on  the 
coffin  of  the  great  Frederick.  Never  were  they  to  separate  either 
their  cause  or  their  fortunes.  Tilsit  was  destined  ere  long  to 
show  the  solidity  of  such  an  oath,  probably  sincere  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  taken. 

'J'his  scene,  rrlated  in  Berlin,  pnl)lished  throughout  all  Europe, 
confirmed  the  jopinion  that  there  existed  a  close  alliance  between 
the  two  young  monarchs. 

England,  a])])rised  of  the  change  of  things  in  Prussia,  and  of 
the  negotiations  so  happily  conducted  with  that  court,  regarded 
it  as  a  capital  event,  which  might  decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 
She  despatched  immediately  Lord  Harrowby  himself,  the  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs,  to  negotiate.  The  cabinet  of  London  was 
not  difficult  with  the  court  of  Berlin ;  it  accepted  its  accession, 
no  matter  at  what  price.  It  consented  that  England  should 
not  even  be  mentioned  in  the  negotiation  which  Count  d'Haug- 
witz  was  about  to  undertake  in  the  camp  of  Napoleon,  and  it 
kept  subsidies  ready  for  the  Prussian  army,  not  doubting  that 
she  would  take  part  in  the  war  at  the  end  of  a  month.  With 
respect  to  the  aggrandisements  of  territory  promised  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburg,  it  was  disposed  to  concede  much,  but  it 
did  not  depend  on  the  English  cabinet  to  give  up  Hanover,  the 
highly-prized  patrimony  of  George  III.  Mr.  Pitt  would  cheer- 
fully have  sacrificed  it,  for  the  British  ministers  have  always 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  regard  Hanover  as  a  burden  to 
England.  But  they  would  sooner  have  persuaded  King  George 
to  renounce  the  three  kingdoms  than  Hanover.  To  make 
amends,  an  offer  was  made  of  something  not  so  contiguous,  it 
is  true,  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  but  more  considerable — 
Holland  itself.*  That  Holland,  which  all  the  courts  declared 
to  be  the  slave  of  France,  and  whose  independence  they  claimed 
with  such  energy,  was  flung  at  the  feet  of  Prussia  to  attach 
her  to  the  coalition  and  to  release  Hanover.  It  is  for  the  illus- 
trious Dutch  nation  to  judge  what  value  it  ought  to  set  on  the 
sincerity  of  European  affections  in  regard  to  it. 

These  were  so  many  points  to  be  settled  afterwards  between 
the  courts  of  Prussia  and  England.  In  the  interim  it  was 
requisite  to  draw  from  the  treaty  of  Potsdam  its  essential  con- 
sequence, that  is  to  say,  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  coalition, 
'l^he  Austrians  and  the  Russians  urged  the  departure  of  M. 
d'Haugwitz,  and  while  ho  was  making  his  preparations  the 
l']mperor  Alexander  set  out  on  the  5th  of  November,  after 
a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Berlin,  for  Weimar,  to  see  his  sister, 
tlie  grand  duchess,  a  princess  of  high  merit,  who  lived  in  that 
city,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Germany,  ha]:)py 
in  that  noble  intercourse  which  she  was  worthy  to  enjoy.  The 
]varting  of  the  two  monarchs  was,  like  their  first  meeting 
at  tlu;  gates  of  Berlin,  marked  by  embraces  and  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship,  which  one  of  the  ]iarties  at  least  seemed 
to  wish  to  render  cons]:)icuous.  Alexander  set  out  for  the  army 
siirrouiided  by  the  interest  which  usually  attaches  to  such  a 
departure.  People  saluted  in  liim  a  young  hero,  ready  to  con- 
I'ront  the  greatest  dangers  for  the  triumph  of  the  common 
cause  of  kings. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  Laforest,  minister  of  France,  Duroc,  grand 

jiiarslial  of  Ili(^  iin]ierial  ]ialace,  were  totally  forsaken.     The  court 

continued  to  treat  them  with  affronting  coldness.     Though  the 

most  profound  secrecy  had  been  promised  l)etween  the  Russians 

*  It,  is  (111  authentic  dociiments  tliid,  I  feiuid  tliis  assertion. 
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and  the  Prussians  relative  to  tlie  stipulations  of  Potsdam,  the 
Russians,  unable  to  conceal  their  satisfaction,  had  told  every- 
body that  Prussia  was  irrevocably  bound  to  them.  Their  joy, 
indeed,  revealed  this  plainly  enough,  and  joined  to  the  military 
preparations  which  were  making,  to  the  bustle,  rather  unsuited 
to  his  age,  into  which  the  old  Duke  of  Brunswick  put  him- 
self, it  attested  the  success  which  Alexander's  presence  at 
Potsdam  had  obtained.  M.  de  Ilardenberg,  who  shared  with  M. 
d'Haugwitz  the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs,  scarcely  showed 
himself  to  the  French  negotiators,  but  M.  d'Haugwitz  had 
more  frequent  interviews  with  them.  Being  asked  by  them 
what  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  Russian  indiscre- 
tions, he  defended  himself  against  all  the  suppositions  that  were 
])ublicly  circulated.  He  avowed  a  project  which,  he  said,  could 
have  nothing  new  for  them — that  of  a  mediation.  When  they 
wished  to  learn  whether  that  mediation  was  to  be  an  armed  one, 
which  signified  imposed,  he  evaded  the  question,  saying  that  the 
representations  of  his  court  to  Napoleon  would  be  proportioned 
to  the  urgency  of  the  moment.  AVhen  at  last  they  asked  what 
were  to  be  the  conditions  of  this  mediation,  he  replied  that  they 
would  be  just,  discreet,  conformable  to  the  glory  of  France,  and 
of  this  he  had  given  tlie  best  proof  by  undertaking  himself  to 
carry  them  to  Napoleon.  He  could  not.  the  first  time  of  his 
visiting  that  great  man,  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  being 
roughly  repulsed. 

Such  were  the  explanations  obtained  from  the  cabinet  of  Berlin. 
The  only  thing  which  was  evident  was,  that  Silesia  was  open 
to  the  Russians  as  a  punishment  for  the  passage  of  our  troops 
through  the  territory  cif  Anspach.  and  that  Hanover  was  about 
to  be  <)ccu]ned  by  a  Prussian  army.  As  France  had  a  garrison 
of  6000  men  in  the  fortress  of  Hameln,  M.  d'Haugwitz,  with- 
out saying  whether  orders  would  be  given  for  besieging  that 
]ilace.  promised  the  greatest  civility  to  the  French,  adding  that 
lie  hoped  for  the  same  from  them. 

'^^riie  Grand  Marshal  Duroc,  seizing  nothing  further  to  do  in 
Berlin,  set  out  for  Napoleon's  headquarters.  At  this  period, 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  Novc^mber,  Na]ioleon, 
having  finished  with  the  first  Austrian  army,  was  preparing  to 
fall  u])on  the  liussians,  according  to  the  ])lan  which  he  had 
conceived. 

A\'hen  he  learned  what  was  passing  in  Berlin  he  was  con- 
founded with  amazement,  foi'  it  was  in  ])erfect  good  faith,  and 
l)elic\ing  in  the  maintenance  of  the  formt-r  custom,  that  he 
liad  oi'dered  troops  to  pass  through  the  ]-)rovinces  of  Anspach. 
lie  could  not  think  that  the  irritation  of  Prussia  was  sincere, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  assumed  to  cover  the  weak- 
nesses of  that  court  towards  the  coalition.     J>ut  nothinn-  that 
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he  could  conjecture  on  that  subject  was  capable  of  shaking 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  all  the  greatness  of  his 
character. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the  general  plan  of  his 
operations.  In  presence  of  four  attacks  directed  against  the 
French  empire,  one  in  the  north,  by  Hanover,  the  second  in 
the  south,  by  Lower  Italy,  the  two  others  from  the  east,  by 
Lombardy  and  Bavaria,  he  had  taken  account  of  the  last  two 
only.  Leaving  to  Massena  the  task  of  parrying  that  from 
Lombardy,  and  detaining  the  archdukes  for  a  few  weeks,  he 
had  reserved  for  himself  the  most  important,  that  which 
threatened  Bavaria.  Taking  advantage,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  distance  which  separated  the  Austrians  from  the  Russians, 
lie  had  by  an  unexampled  march  enclosed  the  former,  and 
sent  them  prisoners  to  France.  Now  he  was  about  to  march 
upon  the  second,  and  to  hurl  them  back  upon  Vienna.  By 
this  movement  Italy  would  be  released,  and  the  attacks  pre- 
pared in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe  would  become  insig- 
nificant diversions. 

It  was,  however,  in  the  power  of  Prussia  to  give  serious 
obstructions  to  this  plan  by  throwing  herself,  by  way  of  Fran- 
conia  or  Bohemia,  upon  the  rear  of  Napoleon,  while  he  was 
marching  upon  Vienna.  An  ordinary  general,  on  the  news  of 
what  was  passing  in  Berlin,  would  have  stopped  short  and 
fallen  back,  to  take  a  position  nearer  to  the  Rhine,  so  as  not 
to  be  turned,  and  would  have  awaited  in  this  position,  at  the 
head  of  his  collected  forces,  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of 
I'otsdam.  But  in  acting  thus  he  would  have  rendered  certain 
the  dangers  that  were  only  probable  ;  he  would  have  given 
the  two  Russian  armies  of  Kutusof  and  Alexander  time  to 
effect  their  junction,  the  Archduke  Charles  time  to  pass  from 
Lombardy  into  Bavaria  to  join  the  Russians,  the  Prussians 
time  and  the  courage  to  make  unacceptable  proposals  and  to 
enter  the  lists.  He  might  in  a  month  have  had  upon  his 
hands  1 20, OOO  Austrians,  ioo,000  Russians,  1 50,000  Prussians, 
assembled  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  or  Bavaria,  and  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  mass  of  forces  double  his  own.  To  persist 
more  than  ever  in  his  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  to  march  forward,  to 
fling  back  to  one  extremity  of  Germany  the  principal  armies  of 
the  coalition,  to  listen  in  Vienna  to  the  complaints  of  Prussia,  and 
to  give  her  his  triumphs  for  an  answer — such  was  the  wisest, 
though  a]iparently  the  rashest,  determination.  Let  us  add  that 
these  gi-eat  resolutions  are  made  for  great  men,  that  ordinary 
men  would  sink  under  them ;  that,  moreover,  they  require 
not  only  a  superior  g(>nins  but  an  absolute  authority  ;  for  to 
have  the  ]X)wer  of  advancing  or  falling  back  according  to 
circumstances,   it  is   requisite  to   be   the  centre  of  all    move- 
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ments,  of  all  intelligence,  of  all  wills  ;  it  is  requisite  to  be 
general  and  head  of  the  empire ;  it  is  requisite  to  be  Napoleon 
and  emperor. 

The  language  of  Napoleon  to  Prussia  was  conformable  to 
the  resolution  which  he  had  just  taken.  So  far  from  offering 
excuses  for  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach,  he  merely 
referred  to  anterior  conventions,  saying  that  if  tliese  con- 
ventions had  been  set  aside,  he  should  have  been  informed  of 
it ;  that,  for  the  rest,  these  were  mere  pretexts ;  that  his 
enemies,  he  clearly  perceived,  had  the  ascendency  in  Berlin ; 
that  it  no  longer  became  him  to  enter  thenceforward  into 
friendly  explanations  with  a  prince  for  whom  his  friendship 
seemed  to  be  of  no  value ;  that  he  should  leave  to  time  and 
events  the  business  of  answering  for  him,  but  that  on  a  single 
point  he  should  be  inflexible,  that  of  honour;  that  never  had 
his  eagles  put  up  with  an  affront ;  that  they  were  in  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  Hanover,  that  of  Hameln  ;  that  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  drag  them  out  of  it,  General  Barbou  would 
defend  them  to  the  last  extremity,  and  should  be  succoured 
before  he  would  yield ;  that  it  was  no  new  or  alarming  thing 
for  France  to  have  all  Europe  upon  lier  hands ;  that  he. 
Napoleon,  would  soon  come,  if  he  was  called  thither,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  force  his 
new  enemies  to  repent,  like  the  old  ones,  of  having  insvdted  the 
dignity  of  his  empire.  The  order  given  to  General  iJarbou,  and 
communicated  to  the  Prussian  government,  was  as  follows : — 

"To  the  General  of  Division,  ]>arbou. 

"  Augsburg,  October  24. 

"  I  know  not  wliat  is  preparing,  hut  whatever  may  he  the  power 
wliose  armies  sliould  attempt  to  enter  Hanover,  were  it  even  a  power 
tliat  lias  not  declared  war  against  me,  you  must  oppose  it.  Xot 
having  forces  sutlieient  to  withstand  an  army,  sluit  yourself  xip  in  the 
fortresses,  and  let  nobody  approach  within  gun-shot  of  those  fortresses. 
1  shall  come  to  the  relief  of  the  trooj)s  sluit  iip  in  Hameln.  My 
eagles  liave  ]i(!ver  yet  put  up  with  an  ailVont.  I  hope  that  the  soldiers 
wliom  you  connnand  will  be  worthy  of  their  eonn-ades,  and  that  they 
will  know  how  to  i)reserve  honour,  the  best  and  most  valua])le  i)ro- 
perty  of  nations. 

"  Vou  nuist  not  surrender  the  place;  Avitliout  an  ord(>r  from  me, 
whicli  shall  ])e  brought  to  you  ])y  one  of  my  aides-de-camp. 

"  Xapolkon." 


hnr 


Na]io]oon  had  gone  from  Ulm  to  Augsburg,  and  from  Augs- 
rg  to  ^Munich,  to  make  there  his  disj^ositions  for  the  march. 
Hcfore  we  follow  him  into  that  long  and  immense  valley  of  the 
Danube,  surmounting  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by 
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winter  and  the  enemy,  let  ns  cast  our  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
Lombardy,  where  Massena  was  charged  to  make  head  against 
the  Austrians  till  Napoleon  had  nullified  their  position  on  the 
Adige  by  advancing  upon  A^ienna. 

Napoleon  and  Massena  were  both  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Italy,  since  both  had  acquired  glory  there.  The  instructions 
given  for  this  camj^aign  were  worthy  of  both.  Napoleon  had 
first  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  50,000  French,  appuyed 
on  a  river,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  80,000  enemies  whoever 
they  might  be ;  that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  only  ask  them  to 
guard  the  Adige  till,  penetrating  into  Bavaria  (which  forms 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Alps,  as  Lombardy  forms  the  southern), 
he  had  turned  the  position  of  the  Austrians  and  obliged  them 
to  fall  back ;  that  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  keep  together  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  the  left  wing  to  the  Alps,  according 
to  the  example  which  he  had  always  given,  to  hurl  back  the 
Austrians  into  the  mountains,  if  they  should  come  by  the  gorges 
of  the  Tyrol ;  or,  if  they  should  pass  the  Lower  Adige,  to  let  them 
do  so,  and  only  to  keep  themselves  concentrated,  and  when  they 
should  have  entered  the  marshy  country  of  the  Lower  Adige  and 
of  the  Po,  from  Legnago  to  Venice,  to  rush  upon  their  flank 
and  drown  them  in  the  lagoons ;  that  by  remaining  thus  in  a 
mass  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  above  or  below ;  but  that  if  the  enemy  appeared  to 
renounce  the  offensive,  they  must  take  it  against  him,  carry  by 
night  the  bridge  of  Verona  over  the  Adige,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  attack  of  the  heights  of  Caldiero.  The  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  would  furnish  models  for  every  mode  of  acting  on 
this  part  of  the  theatre  of  war. 

Massena  was  not  a  man  to  liesitate  between  the  offensive  and 
the  defensive.  The  first  system  of  war  was  alone  suited  to  his 
character  and  genius,  lie  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  he  did  not  conceive  Inmself  to  be  doomed  to  keep 
the  defensive  before  80,000  Austrians,  even  though  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Cliarles.  In  consequence,  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  17th  and  the  iSth  of  October,  after  having  received 
news  of  the  first  moveiruMits  of  the  grand  army,  he  liad  advanced 
in  silcnct'  towards  the  l)ridge  of  Chateau- Vieux,  situated  in  tlie 
ijiterior  of  Verona.  That  city,  as  tlie  reader  knows,  is  divided 
by  the  Adige  into  two  parts.  One  belonged  to  the  French, 
tlie  other  to  the,  Austrians.  The  bridges  were  cut,  and  the  ap- 
proaclies  defended  l)y  ])alisades  and  walls.  Having  blown  up  the 
wall  which  l)arred  the  a])))roach  to  tlie  bridge  of  Chateau- Vieux, 
Masseii.'i  on  reaching  the  l)ank  of  the  river  Jiad  despatched  a 
party  of  br.'iNc  voltigeni's  in  ])oats,  some  to  asct'rtain  whether 
the  piles  of  the  l^ridge  were  underniined,  the  others  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  opposite  bank.     Certain  that  the  piles  were 
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not  undermined,  he  had  caused  a  sort  of  passage  to  be  made 
with  thick  planks,  and  then  crossing  the  Adige,  had  fought,  the 
whole  of  the  i8th,  with  the  Austrians.  The  secrecy,  the  vigour, 
the  promptness  of  this  attack  had  been  worthy  of  Napoleon's 
first  lieutenant  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy.  Massena  found 
himself  by  this  operation  master  of  the  course  of  the  Adige, 
able,  in  case  of  need,  to  operate  on  both  banks,  and  having 
scarcely  any  fear  of  being  surprised  by  a  passage  by  main  force, 
for  he  was  strong  enough  to  interrupt  such  an  operation  at 
whatever  point  it  might  have  been  attempted.  Before  he  took  a 
determined  offensive  and  advanced  definitively  into  the  Austrian 
territoiy,  he  wished  to  receive  decisive  tidings  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube. 

These  tidings  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  filled  the 
army  of  Italy  with  joy  and  emulation.  Alassena  caused  them  to 
be  communicated  to  his  troops,  accompanied  with  the  discharge 
of  the  artillery,  and  resolved  to  march  forward  inimediately. 
On  the  following  day,  tlie  29th  of  October,  he  took  three  of 
his  divisions,  Gardanne's,  Duhesme's,  and  Molitor's,  beyond  the 
Adige,  beat  back  the  Austrians,  and  extended  himself  in  the 
plain  called  St.  jNIichael's,  between  the  citadel  of  Verona  and 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Caldiero.  His  design  was  to  attack 
that  formidable  camp,  though  he  had  before  him  an  army  far 
superior  in  number,  and  appuyed  on  positions  which  nature  and 
art  had  rendered  extremely  strong.  The  archduke,  on  his  part, 
informed  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  French  grand 
army,  presuming  that  he  should  soon  be  obliged  to  retreat  and 
march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  thought  that  he  ought  not 
to  give  up  the  ground  as  if  vanc(uished.  He  purposed  to 
gain  a  decisive  advantage,  which  should  enable  him  to  retire 
quietly,  and  to  take  that  route  which  was  best  suited  to  the 
general  situation  of  the  allies. 

The  two  adversaries,  then,  were  about  to  fall  upon  each  other 
with  the  greater  violence,  since  they  met  both  with  the  same 
resolution  to  fight  to  extremity. 

j\[assena  had  before  him  the  last  steeps  of  tlie  Tyrolese  Alps, 
subsiding  gradually  into  the  ])lain  of  V'(M"ona,  near  the  village 
(jf  Caldiero.  On  his  left  the  heights,  called  the  heights  of 
Colognola,  were  covered  with  entrenchments,  regularly  con- 
structed, and  armed  witli  a  nuuKM'ous  artilkny.  In  the  centre, 
and  in  the  plain,  was  the  village  of  Caldiero,  through  which  ran 
tlie  highroad  of  Lombardy,  leading  through  the  Friuh^  into 
Austria.  At  this  point  an  obstacle  presented  itself,  in  grounds 
(Miclosed  and  built  on,  occu]'>ied  by  a  great  part  of  the  Austrian 
infantry.  Lastly,  on  his  right,  JNlassena  saw  spread  out  before 
liim  the  flat  and  marshy  banks  of  the  Adige,  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  ditches  and  dykes  bristling  with  cannon.     Hius, 
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on  the  left,  entrenched  mountains;  in  the  centre,  a  highroad 
bordered  with  buildings,  marshes,  and  the  Adige;  everywhere 
works  adapted  to  the  ground,  covered  with  artillery,  and  80,000 
men  to  defend  them — such  was  the  entrenched  camp  which 
Massena  was  to  attack  with  50,000  men.  Nothing  was  capable 
of  intimidating  the  hero  of  liivoli,  of  Zurich,  and  of  Genoa.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  he  advanced  in  column  on  the  high- 
road. On  his  left  he  directed  General  Molitor  to  take  the  for- 
midable heights  of  Colognola ;  with  Duhesme's  and  Gardanne's 
divisions  he  undertook  himself  the  attack  of  the  centre,  along 
the  highroad  ;  and  as  he  judged  that,  to  dislodge  an  enemy 
superior  in  number  and  position,  it  was  necessary  to  threaten 
him  with  a  serious  danger  on  one  of  his  wings,  he  directed 
General  Verdier  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  French 
army,  there  to  cross  the  Adige  with  10,000  men,  to  turn  the 
left  wing  of  the  archduke,  and  then  fall  upon  his  rear.  If  this 
operation  was  well  executed,  it  would  be  worth  such  a  detach- 
ment, but  it  was  hazardous  to  commit  the  passage  of  a  river  to 
a  lieutenant;  and  those  10,000  men,  if  they  were  not  well 
employed  on  the  right,  would  be  sorely  missed  at  the  centre. 

At  break  of  day,  Massena,  marching  vigorously  upon  the 
enemy,  overthrew  him  at  all  points.  General  Molitor,  one  of 
the  ablest  and  firmest  officers  of  the  army,  advanced  coolly  to 
the  foot  of  the  heiglits  of  Colognola,  and  ascended  the  first 
steeps  in  spite  of  a  tremendous  fire.  While  Colonel  Teste, 
advancing  at  the  liead  of  the  5tli  of  the  line,  was  ready  to  climb 
them,  Count  de  Bellegarde,  sallying  from  the  redoubts  with  all 
his  forces,  came  forward  to  overwhelm  that  regiment.  General 
Molitor,  instantly  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  danger,  without 
stopping  to  count  the  enemy,  rushed  upon  General  Jiellegarde's 
column  witli  the  6th  of  the  line,  tlie  only  regiment  tliat  he  had 
at  hand,  lie  attacked  that  column  with  such  violence,  that  he 
surprised  it,  and  obliged  it  to  halt.  Meanwhile  Colonel  Teste  liad 
entered  one  of  the  redoubts  and  hoisted  tliere  the  colours  of  the 
5th,  tlie  eagle  of  which  was  carried  away  by  a  ball.  But  the  Aus- 
trians,  ashamed  to  see  their  positions  wrested  from  them  by  so 
small  a  number  of  men,  returned  to  the  charge  and  retook  the 
redoubt.  The  French  at  tliis  point  remained  opposite  to  the 
enemy's  entrenchments  without  being  able  to  take  them.  It  was 
miraculous  to  have  dared  so  mucli  with  so  few  men,  and  without 
sustaining  a  defeat. 

At  the,  centre,  J'rince  Charles  had  placed  the  bulk  of  his 
forces.  Jle  liad  put  at  the  head  a  reserve  of  grenadiers,  in 
whose  ranks  fouglit  tliree  archdukes.  Generals  Duhesme  and 
Gardanne,  sweeping  tlie  liighroad,  and  carrying  one  after 
another  the  enclosures  tliat  borden^d  it,  liad  already  arrived 
near  Caldiero.     The  Archduke  Charles  chose  this  moment  for 
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takiiin^  the  ott'ensive.  He  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  marched 
along  the  road  in  close  column,  at  the  head  of  the  best  Austrian 
infantry.  This  column  continuing  to  advance,  as  did  of  old  that  of 
Fontenoy,  liad  already  passed  the  detachments  of  French  troops 
spread  on  the  right  and  left  in  the  enclosures,  came  on  to  possess 
itself  of  Vago,  which  was  to  the  French  what  Caldiero  was  to 
the  Austrians,  the  ap])ui  of  their  centre.  ]jut  Massena  hastened 
to  tlie  spot.  He  rallied  his  divisions,  placed  all  his  disposable 
artillery  in  the  road,  and  facing  the  enemy,  poured  the  grape- 
shot  at  point-blank  range  u])on  the  brave  Austrian  grenadiers, 
then  ordered  them  to  be  charged  with  the  bayonet  and  attacked 
on  the  flanks,  and  after  an  obstinate  fight,  in  which  he  was 
continually  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  like  a  common  soldier,  he 
forced  the  column  to  retreat.  He  pushed  it  beyond  Caldiero,  and 
gained  so  much  ground  as  to  penetrate  into  the  first  Austrian 
entrenchments.  If  at  this  moment  General  A  erdier,  accom- 
plishing his  mission,  had  crossed  the  Adige,  or  even  had  Massena 
had  the  io,000  men  uselessly  employed  at  his  extreme  right,  he 
would  have  taken  the  formidable  camp  of  Caldiero.  But  General 
Verdier,  mismanaging  his  operation,  had  thrown  one  of  his 
regiments  beyond  the  river,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to 
support  it,  and  had  completely  failed  in  his  design  of  passing. 
Night  alone  ])arted  the  combatants,  and  covered  with  its  shades 
one  of  the  bloodiest  fields  of  battle  of  the  age. 

It  recjuired  the  character  of  Massena  to  undertake  and  to 
come  off  from  such  a  conflict  without  check.  The  Austrians 
had  lost  3000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  4000  of  them  had 
Ijeen  taken  prisoners.  The  French  liad  not  lost  more  than  3000 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  They  bivouacked  on  the  field 
of  battle,  mingled  the  one  with  the  other,  amidst  terrible  con- 
fusion. Jhit  in  the  night  the  archduke  sent  off  his  baggage 
and  his  artillery,  and  next  morning,  occupying  the  French  by 
means  of  a  rearguard,  he  commenced  liis  retrograde  movement. 
A  corps  of  5000  men,  commanded  by  General  Hillinger,  was 
sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  this  retreat.  It  had  been  ordered 
down  from  tlie  heights  to  alarm  Verona,  on  the  rear  of  our  army, 
while  the  archduke  was  setting  liimself  in  march.  General 
Hillinger  had  not  time  to  return  from  this  demonstration,  per- 
liaps  pushed  too  far,  and  was  taken  with  his  whole  corps.  Thus 
in  these  three  days  Alassena  liad  deprived  the  enemy  of  ii,0CXD 
or  12,000  men,  8000  of  whom  were  prisoners,  and  3000  left 
//or.s'  {Ic  (■(iiiihit. 

He  immediately  set  out  in  closc^  pursuit  of  the  archduke.  But 
tlie  Austrian  ])rince  had  in  his  favour  the  best  soldiers  of  Austria 
t(i  tlie  number  of  70,000,  his  experi(»nce,  liis  talents,  winter, 
overflowed  rivers,  the  bridges  over  which  he  broke  down  in 
retiring.     Massena  could  not  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of 
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involving  him  in  a  catastrophe ;  nevertheless,  he  occupied  him 
sufficiently  by  pursuing  him,  not  to  leave  him  the  facility  of 
manoeuvring  at  pleasure  against  the  grand  army. 

This  other- part  of  Napoleon's  plan  was  therefore  accomplished 
as  punctually  as  the  preceding ;  the  Archduke  Charles,  falling 
back  upon  Austria,  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  running  fight 
while  going  to  the  succour  of  the  threatened  capital. 

Napoleon  had  not  lost  a  moment  at  Munich  in  making  his 
dispositions.  He  was  anxious  to  cross  the  Inn,  to  fight  the 
liussians,  and  to  disconcert  the  underhand  manceuvres  of  Berlin 
by  fresh  successes  as  prompt  as  those  of  Ulm.  The  corps  of 
General  Kutusof,  which  he  had  before  him,  numbered  scarcely 
50,000  men  on  taking  the  field,  though  it  was  to  have  been  far 
more  numerous  according  to  the  promises  of  Russia.  From 
Moravia  to  Bavaria  this  corps  had  left  behind  5000  or  6000 
stragglers  and  sick,  but  it  had  been  joined  by  the  Austrian 
detachment  of  Kienmayer,  which  had  escaped  from  the  disaster 
of  Ulm  before  the  investment  of  that  place.  M.  de  Meerfeld 
had  added  some  troops  to  this  detachment,  and  taken  the 
command  of  it.  The  whole  together  might  amount  to  about 
65,000  soldiers,  Russian  and  Austrian.  This  was  but  little  for 
saving  the  monarchy  against  150,000  French,  100,000  of  whom 
at  least  were  marching  in  a  single  mass.  General  Kutusof 
commanded  this  army.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  had  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye  in  consequence  of  a  wound  on  the  head,  very 
corpulent,  indolent,  dissolute,  greedy,  but  intelligent ;  as  active 
in  mind  as  he  was  heavy  in  body,  lucky  in  war,  a  clever  courtier, 
and  capable  enough  of  commanding  in  a  situation  that  required 
prudence  and  good  fortune.  His  lieutenants  were  men  of 
moderate  talents,  excepting  three.  Prince  Bagration  and  Generals 
Doctorow  and  Miloradovich.  Prince  Baq'ration  was  a  Georo^ian, 
of  heroic  courage,  making  amends  by  expei'ience  for  the  lack  of 
early  instruction,  and  always  charged,  whether  at  the  advanced 
guard  or  at  the  rearguard,  with  the  most  difficnlt  duty.  General 
Doctorow  was  a  disci'cet,  modest,  firui,  and  Avell-in formed  officer. 
General  Miloradovich  was  a  Servian,  of  brilliant  valour,  but 
absolutely  destitute  of  military  knowledge,  dissolute  in  manners, 
uniting  all  the  vices  of  civilisation  with  all  the  vices  of  bar- 
barism, ^riio  character  of  the  Russian  soldiers  corresponded 
with  that  of  their  generals.  They  had  a  savage,  ill-directed 
bravery.  Their  artillery  was  clumsy,  their  cavalry  indifferent. 
vVltogether,  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers  com"|)osed  an  igno- 
rant army,  but  singularly  formidable  from  its  devotedness.  The 
llussians  troojis  have  since  learned  tlie  art  of  war  by  waging  it 
with  us,  and  havt^  begun  to  add  knowledge  to  courage. 

(ieiieral  Kutusof  had  been  ignorant  till  the  last  moment  of 
llie  disaster  ol"  Ulm  ;  for  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  General 
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Mack,  the  day  before  their  catastrophe,  announced  to  him 
nothing  but  successes.  The  truth  was  not  known  till  the  arrival 
of  (Jeneral  Mack,  who  came  in  person  to  report  the  destruction 
of  the  principal  Austrian  army.  Kutusof,  tlien  despairing  with 
reason  of  saving  Vienna,  did  not  disguise  from  the  Emperor 
Francis,  who  had  hastened  to  the  Russian  headquarters,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  that  capital.  He  would 
fain  have  withdrawn  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  himself  by  passing  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  order  to  join  the  Russian  reserves  coming  through 
J3ohenna  and  Moravia.  The  Emperor  Francis  and  his  council, 
however,  made  a  point  of  not  sacrificing  Vienna  till  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  flattered  themselves  that  by  retarding  the  march 
of  Napoleon  by  all  the  means  which  defensive  war  was  capable 
of  furnishing,  time  might  be  given  to  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
reach  Austria,  to  the  Russian  reserves  to  arrive  on  the  Danube, 
and  to  ell'ect  a  general  junction  of  the  allied  forces,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  a  battle  which  might  perhaps  prove  the 
salvation  of  the  capital  and  of  the  monarchy.  General  Kutusof, 
in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  principal  ally  of  his 
master,  promised  to  oppose  to  the  French  every  resistance  that 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  involve  a  general  action  ;  and  to  slacken 
their  movement,  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
tributaries  of  the  Danube  coming  from  the  Alps  and  throwing 
themselves  into  that  great  river.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
suflicit-nt  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  to  obstruct  by  strong 
rearguards  the  passages  by  main  force  which  the  French  should 
attempt,  passages  difficult  in  a  season  when  all  the  waters  were 
high  and  laden  with  flakes  of  ice. 

Napoleon  had  made  the  following  dispositions  for  his  march. 
ili>  was  obliged  to  direct  his  course  between  the  Danube  and 
1  he  chain  of  the  Alps,  by  a  route  cramped  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains.  To  advance  with  a  numerous  army  by  this 
narrow  route  would  have  been  attended  with  difiiculty  of  sub- 
sisting aiul  danger  for  marching,  for  besides  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  might  pass  from  Jjombardy  into  Bavaria  and 
throw  himst'lf  u])on  our  ilank,  there  were  in  Tyrol  about  25,000 
nifii  uiuh'r  the  Archduke  John.  Napoleon,  therefore,  took  the 
wise  precaution  to  commit  to  Ney's  corps  the  conquest  of  the 
Tyi-ol.  ]ie  directed  the  marshal  to  leave  Ulm,  to  ascend  by 
Kriiqiten,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cut  in  two  the  troojis  scatter(nl  through  that  long  country. 
Tliosi'  wliich  were  to  the  right  of  ^Marshal  Ney  were  to  be  flung 
liack  upon  the  X'orarlberg  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where 
Augei'eau's  corps  would  arrive,  after  traversing  the  whole 
extent  of  Franc(^  from  Brest  to  Huningen.  Ney,  deprived 
of   Du[)ont's  di\  ision,  which  had  concurred  with  Murat  in  the 
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pursuit  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  reduced  to  about 
10,000  men.  But  Napoleon,  trusting  to  his  vigour  and  to 
the  14,000  men  whom  Augereau  was  bringing,  believed  that 
he  would  have  force  enough  for  the  task  which  he  had  to 
perform.  The  Tyrol  thus  occupied,  he  destined  Bernadotte 
to  penetrate  into  the  country  of  Salzburg.  He  directed  the 
latter  to  proceed  from  Munich  towards  the  Inn,  and  to  cross  it 
either  at  Wasserburg  or  Rosenheim,  General  Marmont  was 
to  support  Bernadotte,  In  this  manner  Napoleon  ensured  two 
advantages,  that  of  covering  himself  completely  towards  the 
Alps,  and  that  of  gaining  possession  of  the  upper  course  of  the 
Inn,  which  would  prevent  the  Austro-Russians  from  defending 
its  lower  course  against  the  main  body  of  our  army.  As  for 
himself,  with  the  corps  of  Marshals  Davout,  Soult,  and  Lannes, 
with  the  reserve  cavalry  and  the  guard,  he  should  take  in  front 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Inn,  with  the  intention  of  crossing 
from  Miilildorf  to  Braunau.  Murat  had  orders  to  set  off  on 
the  26th  of  October,  with  the  dragoons  of  Generals  Walther 
and  Beaumont,  General  d'Hautpoul's  heavy  cavalry,  and  a 
bridge  equipage,  to  proceed  direct  to  Miihldorf,  following  the 
highroad  from  Munich  through  Hohenlinden,  and  thus  travers- 
ing the  scenes  of  Moreau's  glory.  Marshal  Soult  was  to  sup- 
port him  at  the  distance  of  one  march  in  rear.  Marshal  Davout 
took  the  route  on  the  left,  through  Freisingen,  Dorfen,  and 
Neu-Oettingen.  Lannes,  who  had  contributed  with  Murat  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  to  march  still 
more  to  the  left  than  Davout,  through  Landshut,  Wilsburg, 
and  Braunau.  Lastly,  Dupont's  division,  which  had  proceeded 
far  in  the  same  direction,  descended  the  Danube  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  take  Passau.  Napoleon,  with  the  guard, 
followed  Murat  and  Soult  on  the  highroad  from  Munich. 

Before  he  left  Augsburg,  Napoleon  prescribed  there  a  system 
of  precautions  to  which  we  shall  find  him  paying  more  and 
more  attention  in  proportion  as  the  sphere  of  his  operations 
increased,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been  equalled  for  the 
extent  of  his  foresiglit  and  tlie  activity  of  his  care.  The  object 
of  tliis  system  of  precautions  was  to  create  upon  his  line  of 
operation  points  of  support,  which  should  serve  him  alike  to 
advance  or  to  fall  back  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  the  latter 
course.  These  points  of  support,  besides  the  advantage  of  pre- 
senting a  certain  force,  were  to  have  that  of  containing  immense 
stores  of  all  kinds,  very  useful  to  an  array  marching  forward, 
indispensable  for  a  retreating  army.  He  cliose  in  IJavaria,  on 
the  Lech,  Augsburg,  which  afforded  some  means  of  defence  and 
the  resources  suited  to  a  great  ]iopulation.  He  gave  directions 
for  the  works  necessary  to  secure  it  against  a  covp  de  main,  and 
desired  that  corn,  cattle,  cloth,  shoes,  ammunition,  and,  above 
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all,  hospitals,  should  be  found  there.  He  ordered  commissions 
for  cloth  and  shoes  to  be  given  at  Nuremberg,  at  Ratisbon,  and 
at  ]\lunich,  requiring  the  speedy  execution  of  them,  and  paying 
for  the  articles,  of  ^yhich  those  made  up  were  to  be  collected 
at  Augsburg.  As  that  city  became  the  principal  point  of  the 
route  of  the  army,  all  the  detachments  were  to  pass  through  it 
in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  what  they  needed.  These 
])recautions  taken,  Napoleon  set  out  to  follow  his  corps,  which 
preceded  him  by  one  or  two  marches. 

The  movements  of  his  army  were  executed  as  prescribed  by 
him.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  whole  of  it  was  advancing 
towards  the  Inn.  The  Austro-llussians  had  not  left  a  sincrle 
])ndge  standing.  But  the  soldiers,  throwing  themselves  every- 
where into  boats,  and  crossing  in  large  detachments,  under 
musketry  and  grape,  forced  the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  opposite 
bank,  and  set  about  repairing  the  bi'idges,  seldom  totally  de- 
stroyed owing  to  the  precipitation  of  nis  retreat.  Bernadotte, 
met^ting  with  but  few  obstacles,  passed  the  Inn  on  the  28th  of 
October  at  Wasserburg.  JNIarshals  Soult,  Murat,  and  Davout 
passed  it  at  Mlihldorf  and  Neu-Octtingen.  Lannes  proceeded 
towards  Braunau,  and  finding  the  bridge  broken  down,  sent  a 
detachment  to  the  other  bank  by  means  of  some  craft  which 
had  been  seized.  This  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  ap- 
])eared  at  the  gates  of  Braunau.  What  was  the  astonishment 
of  our  soldiers  to  find  that  place  open,  thougli  in  a  perfect  state 
of  defence,  completely  armed,  and  provided  with  considerable 
resources !  Immediate  possession  was  taken,  and  from  a  fact 
so  extraordinary  it  was  inferred  that  the  enemy  was  retreating 
with  a  precipitation  bordering  on  disorder. 

Napoleon,  delighted  with  such  an  acquisition,  hastened  in 
person  to  Braunau,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  place  and 
what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  it.  Having  inspected  it, 
he  ordered  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  which  he  meant  at 
first  to  collect  at  Augsburg  to  be  removed  thither,  judging  it 
to  be  preferable  for  the  use  to  which  he  destined  it.  He  left  a 
garrison  there,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  aide-de-camp 
Lauriston,  who  had  returned  from  the  naval  campaign  which  he 
had  made  with  Admiral  Villeneuve.  It  was  not  the  mere  com- 
mand of  a  fortress  that  he  committed  to  him  ;  it  was  a  govern- 
ment, coiiqirising  all  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  wounded,  the 
ammunition,  the  prisoners,  the  recruits  coming  from  France, 
the  prisoners  who  were  going  thither,  were  all  to  pass  through 
P)raunau,  under  the  superintendence  of  General  Lauriston. 

From  the  29th  to  the  30th  of  October  the  army  had  crossed 
the  Inn,  h'fi  liavaria  behind,  and  invaded  U])per  Austria.  It 
was  no  longer  a  burden  to  allies,  but  to  the  hen^ditary  States  of 
the  imperial  house.     It  was  marching  forward,  covered  against 
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any  movement  of  the  archdukes  by  Bernadotte  and  Marmont  at 
Salzburg,  by  Ney  in  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon,  not  losing  a  moment, 
resolved  to  proceed  from  the  line  of  the  Inn  to  that  of  the 
Traun.  From  the  Inn  to  the  Traun  you  have,  as  everywhere 
in  this  country,  the  Danube  on  the  left,  the  Alps  on  the  right. 
It  is  a  magnificent  country,  resembling  Lombardy,  only  more 
stern,  because  it  is  to  the  north  instead  of  to  the  south  of  the 
Alps,  and  would  be  as  level  as  a  plain  but  for  a  large  mountain 
called  the  Hausriick  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  it. 
This  mountain  is  peaked,  totally  detached  from  the  Alps,  and 
would  form  an  island  if  the  country  were  covered  with  water. 
But  having  passed  the  Hausriick,  you  have  nothing  before  you 
but  an  undulating  and  wooded  plain,  extending  to  the  bank  of 
the  Traun,  and  called  the  plain  of  Wels.  The  Traun  runs  over 
gravel  and  among  fine  trees,  and  throws  itself  into  the  Danube 
near  Linz,  the  capital  of  the  province,  militarily  as  important  as 
the  city  of  Ulm,  and,  for  that  reason,  bristling,  since  our  great 
wars,  with  fortifications  on  a  new  system. 

Napoleon  directed  Lannes  by  Efferding  upon  Linz,  Marshals 
Davout  and  Soult,  by  the  road  to  Kied  and  Lambach,  upon  Wels, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Hausriick.  Murat  always  preceded  them 
with  his  cavalry.  The  guard  followed  with  the  headquarters. 
Apprehending,  however,  that  the  plain  of  Wels  might  be  chosen 
by  the  enemy  for  a  field  of  battle,  he  directed  Marmont  to  leave 
]3ernadotte  at  Salzburg,  and  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  army 
by  passing  behind  the  Hausriick,  along  the  road  through  Strass- 
walchen  and  Wocklabriick  to  Wels,  so  as  to  take  the  Austro- 
llussians  in  flank  if  they  should  be  disposed  to  halt  with  the 
intention  of  fighting. 

The  ist  chasseurs  came  up  with  them  in  advance  of  Ried, 
charged  them  gallantly,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  The  Frencli 
marched  upon  Lambach,  which  the  enemy  made  a  show  of 
defending,  solely  to  gain  time  to  save  their  baggage.  Davout 
overtook  them  and  had  a  brilliant  rearguard  action  with  them, 
but  preparations  for  a  ])attle  were  nowhere  perceived.  Tlie 
enemy  covered  liimself  with  the  Traun  in  passing  it  at  Wels. 
We  entered  I^inz  without  striking  a  ])low.  Though  the 
vXustrians  had  made  use  of  the  Danube  for  evacuating  their 
principal  magazines,  they  nevertheless  left  us  valuable  resources. 
Napoleon  arrivexl  and  established  his  headquarters  at  Linz  on 
th(i  15th  of  November. 

I5eing  (established  in  this  town,  Napoh^on  moved  forward  his 
corpH  d'armre  from  tlie  Traun  to  the  Ens,  wliich  is  easy,  for  the 
country  l)et\v(>(Mi  th(>se  two  tributaries  of  the  Danube  offered  7io 
]K)siti()n  of  wliicli  the  enemy  could  be  tem]ited  to  avail  himself. 
This  country  presents  a  slightly  elevated  plain,  intersected  by 
ravines,  covered  with  wood,  having  two  steep  slopes,  one  forward. 
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which  yon  must  ascend  when  yon  have  passed  the  Traun,  the 
other  at  ihe  further  extremity,  which  you  must  descend  if  yon 
mean  to  pass  the  Ens.  Not  having  defended  it  on  the  side  next 
to  the  Traun,  the  Anstro-Russians  could  not  think  of  defending 
it  on  the  side  next  to  the  Ens,  since  they  would  have  been  every- 
where commanded.  The  Ens  was  therefore  passed  without 
obstacle. 

Having  his  headquarters  at  Linz  and  his  advanced  guards  on 
the  Ens,  Napoleon  made  new  dispositions  for  the  continuation 
of  this  offensive  march,  performed,  as  we  have  said,  upon  a 
narrow  road  between  the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  The  difiiculty 
of  advancing  thus  in  a  long  column,  the  tail  of  which  could 
never  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  head  if  it  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy,  with  the  danger  always  to  be  apprehended  of  an 
attack  in  flank  if  the  archdukes  should  suddenly  leave  Italy 
and  march  into  Austria — this  difficulty,  further  increased  by 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  already  consumed  or  destroyed  by  the 
llussians.  required  great  precautions  before  reaching  Vienna. 

The  most  serious  inconvenience  of  tbis  march  was  certainly 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  appearance  of  the  archdukes.  The 
two  belligerent  masses,  acting  in  Austria  and  in  Lombardy, 
were  moving  from  west  to  east,  the  one  under  Napoleon  and 
Kutusof  to  the  north  of  the  Alps,  the  other  to  the  south  of 
them  under  ^lassena  and  the  Archduke  Charles.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Archduke  Charles,  suddenly  stealing  away  from 
Massena,  and  leaving  before  him  a  mere  rearguard  to  delude 
him,  should  cross  the  Alps,  pick  up  by  the  way  his  l)rotlier  John 
with  the  corps  in  the  Tyrol,  and  penetrate  into  Bavaria,  either 
to  ioin  the  Austro-I^ussians  behind  one  of  the  defensive  positions 
which  are  met  with  on  the  ])anube,  or  merely  to  throw  himself 
on  the  Hank  of  the  Erencli  grand  army  ?  Though  possible,  this 
was  scarcely  probal)le.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  two  routes: 
tlie  first,  by  the  Tyrol,  A'erona.  '^rrent,  Inspruck,  would  have 
led  him  behind  the  Inn ;  the  second,  more  circuitous,  through 
Carinthia  and  Styria,  by  'J  arvis.  Leoben,  and  Lilienfeld,  would 
liave  led  him  to  tlie  well-known  position  of  St.  Polten,  in  advance 
of  Vienna.  With  res]-)ect  to  the  first,  supposing  that  the  arch- 
duke had  decided  at  the  very  moment  of  Mack's  capitulation, 
which  took  ]'>lace  on  the  20th,  which  was  not  known  at  Verona 
by  the  French  till  tlie  28th,  which  could  not  be  known  by  the 
Aiistrians  before  the  25tli  or  the  26th — supposing  tliat,  before 
leaving  Italy,  the  archduke  had  not  chosen  to  fight  a  battle  for 
the  ])urpose  of  restraining  the  French  army,  he  would  liave  had 
from  the  25th  to  the  2Sth  to  traverse  the  Tyrol  and  arrive  upon 
the  Inn,  whicli  Na]-)oleon  passed  on  the  28tli  and  29tli.  He 
would  evidently  not  have  time  (Miough  for  such  a  march.  As 
for  the  route  through  Styria.  whicli  he  would  have  had  it  in  his 
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power  to  take  after  the  battle  of  Caldiero,  lie  would  have  had  to 
traverse  the  Friule,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  and  to  march  a  hun- 
dred leagues  in  the  Aljis  between  the  30th  of  October,  the  day 
of  the  battle  of  Caldiero,  and  the  6th  or  7th  of  November,  the 
day  on  which  Napoleon  crossed  the  Ens  to  move  forward.  He 
would  not  have  had  time  for  such  an  operation  either.  If  the 
Archduke  Charles  could  not  anticipate  Napoleon  upon  one  of  the 
defensive  positions  of  the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
to  him  150,000  united  Austrians  and  Kussians,  he  might,  with- 
out anticipating  him,  suffer  himself  to  be  outstripped,  on  the 
contrary,  and  cross  the  chain  of  the  Alps  to  attempt  a  flank 
attack  upon  the  grand  army.  No  doubt,  with  soldiers  accus- 
tomed to  conquer,  prepared  for  daring  enterprises,  capable  of 
clearing  their  way  anywhere,  he  would  have  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  such  an  attempt,  and  to  produce  a  sudden  and  serious 
derangement  in  the  march  of  Napoleon,  perhaps  even  to  change 
the  face  of  events,  but  running  the  risk  himself  of  being  enclosed 
between  two  armies,  that  of  Massena  and  that  of  Napoleon,  as 
had  formerly  happened  to  Suwarow  in  the  St.  Gothard.  This 
would  have  been  one  of  the  most  hazardous  of  resolutions,  and 
one  does  not  take  such  resolutions  when  one  has  in  one's  hands 
an  army,  which  is  the  last  resource  of  a  monarchy. 

Napoleon,  nevertheless,  conducted  himself  as  if  such  a  resolu- 
tion had  been  probable.  The  only  position  which  the  enemy 
could  occupy  for  covering  Vienna,  whether  the  army  of  Kutusof 
was  there  alone,  or  whether  the  archdukes  were  there  with  it, 
was  that  of  St.  Polten.  Tliis  position  is  well  known.  Tlie  Alps 
of  Styria,  pushing  the  Danube  to  the  north,  from  Molk  to 
Krems,  throw  out  a  spur  which  is  called  the  Kahlenberg,  and 
which  subsides  only  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river,  where  it 
leaves  scarcely  room  for  a  road.  As  the  Kahlenberg  covers 
with  its  mass  the  city  of  Vienna,  you  must  cross  it  breadthwise 
to  reach  tliat  capital.  In  advance  of  tliis  S]mr,  half-way  up,  is 
a  very  spacious  position,  whicli  has  received  its  name  from  a 
large  villager  situated  near  it,  that  of  St.  I'olten,  and  upon  wliich 
a  retreating  Austrian  army  might  fight  a  defensive  battle  with 
advantage.  A  brancli  of  the  liighroad  from  Italy  to  Vienna, 
running  through  Lilienfeld,  terminates  near  St.  Polten,  and 
rniglit  bring  tlie  archdukes  thitlier.  A  vast  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Danube,  that  of  Krems,  placed  this  position  in  communica- 
tion witli  tlie  two  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  would  have  permitted 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  reserves  to  hasten  thither  througli 
lk)]iemia.  It  was  there  consequently  that  Napoleon  must  liave 
;n('t  with  the  conjoined  forces  of  the  allies  if  such  a  junction 
of  forces  had  been  ])ossi])l(>  in  advance  of  Vienna.  He  therefore 
took,  in  ap])roaching  this  point,  the  precautions  whicli  might  be 
expected  of  a  general  who  has  combined  calculation  and  daring 
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in  a  superior  degree  to  any  celebrated  captains.  Ilavino-  General 
^[armont's  corps  on  his  right,  he  resolved  to  send  him  to  Leoben 
])y  a  road  passable  for  carriages,  which  runs  from  Linz  to  Leoben 
through  Styria.  General  ]\Iarmont,  if  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  arclidukes,  was  to  fall  back  upon  the 
grand  army  and  to  become  the  extreme  right,  or  if  the  arch- 
dukes proceeded  directly  from  the  Friule  into  Hungary,  to 
establish  himself  in  Leoben  in  order  to  give  a  hand  to  Massena. 
Between  this  road,  which  Marmont  was  to  take,  and  the  high- 
road along  the  Danube,  which  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  follow- 
ing, there  was  a  mountain  road,  which,  running  through  Waid- 
liot'en  and  St.  Gaming,  descended  to  Lilienfeld,  beyond  the 
position  of  St.  I'olten,  and  thus  furnished  the  means  of  turning 
it.  This  Napoleon  directed  Marshal  Davout's  corps  to  pursue. 
The  coqDS  of  Bernadotte  was  no  longer  necessary  at  Salzburg, 
since  Ney  occupied  the  Tyrol.  Napoleon  enjoined  him  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  army,  detaching  the  Bavarians  towards  Ney's  corps, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  particularly  gratifying  to  these  latter, 
always  extremely  ambitious  to  possess  the  TyroL  He  reserved 
for  himself,  for  the  direct  attack  of  the  position  of  St.  Polten, 
the  corps  of  Marshals  Soult,  Lannes,  and  Bernadotte,  besides 
!Murat's  cavalry  and  the  guard  ;  these  were  sufficient,  the  corps 
of  Davout  being  sent  to  turn  that  position. 

Napoleon  did  not  stop  there,  but  resolved  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  So  far  he  had 
marclied  on  the  right  bank  only,  taking  no  heed  of  the  left 
bank.  There  was  talk,  however,  of  an  assemblage  of  troops  in 
J  Bohemia,  formed  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  escaped 
from  L'lm  with  some  thousand  horse.  There  was  also  a  rumour 
of  the  approach  of  the  second  llussian  army,  conducted  into 
Moravia  by  Alexander.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  guard 
himself  on  this  side  also.  Napoleon,  who  had  detached  the 
division  of  Diipont  to  Passau,  ordered  him  to  advance  upon  the 
h't't  bank  of  tlie  Danube,  keeping  up  with  the  army  and  sending 
out  reconnaissances  upon  the  roads  from  J^ohemia  to  learn  what 
was  passing  there.  'J'he  Dutch,  who  liad  left  ]\rarmont,  were 
to  join  Dupont's  division.  Judging  tliis  not  to  be  sufficient. 
Napoleon  detached  Gazan's  division  from  the  cor])s  of  Joannes, 
and  made  it  marcli  with  Dupont's  division  on  the  left  bank, 
ib^  ])laced  both  under  the  command  of  Marshal  ^Mortier,  and 
not  to  leave  them  cut  off  from  the  grand  army,  which  continued 
to  occupy  the  riglit  bank,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  forming, 
with  the  craft  collected  on  tlie  Inn,  the  Traun,  the  Ens,  and 
t]i(^  Danube,  a  numerous  llotilla,  into  which  he  put  provisions, 
annnunition.  all  the  fatigued  men,  and  which,  descending  the 
Danube  witli  the  army,  could  in  an  hour  throw  ten  thousand 
men  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  connected  the  two  banks,  and 
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served  at  once  for  a  medium  of  communication  and  of  convey- 
ance. At  the  head  of  this  flotilla  he  put  Captain  Lostanges, 
an  officer  of  the  seamen  of  the  guard. 

It  was  by  such  a  combination  of  precautions  that  Napoleon 
provided  against  the  inconvenience  of  that  offensive  march,  per- 
formed upon  a  long  and  narrow  road  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube.  He  had  thus  on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  Marmont's 
corps,  half-way  up  Davout's  corps,  at  their  foot,  along  the 
Danube,  the  corps  of  Soult,  Lannes,  and  Bernadotte,  and  the 
cavalry  of  Murat;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  Mortier's 
corps,  and  lastly,  a  flotilla  to  connect  all  the  forces  marching 
on  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  whatever  it  was  difficult 
to  drag  along  with  them.  It  was  with  this  imposing  train  that 
he  approached  Vienna. 

At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  leave  Linz,  an  emissary 
from  the  Emperor  of   Germany  arrived  at  the   headquarters. 
This  was  General   Giulay,  one  of  the  officers  taken  at  Ulra, 
since  released,  and  who,  having  heard  Napoleon  speak  of  his 
pacific  dispositions,  had  so  represented  the  matter  to  his  master 
as  to  make  some  impression  upon  him.     In  consequence,  the 
Emperor  Francis  sent  him  to  propose  an  armistice.     General 
Giulay  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  wished  Napoleon  to  halt  before  entering  Vienna  ;  and  yet 
he  offered  in  return  no  guarantee  of  a  speedy  and  acceptable 
peace.     Napoleon  consented,  indeed,  to  treat  of  peace  immedi- 
ately with  a  plenipotentiary  sufficiently  accredited  and  authorised 
to  consent  to  the  necessary  sacrifices ;  but  to  grant  an  armistice 
without  guarantee  to  obtain  what  was  due  to  him  as  indemni- 
fication for  the  war,  was  giving  the  second  Russian  army  time 
to  join  the  first,  and  the  archdukes  time  to  join  the  Russians 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna.     Napoleon  was  not  the   man  to 
commit  such  a  fault.     He  declared,  therefore,  that  he  would 
stop  at  the  very  gates   of  Vienna,  and  not  pass  them,  if  an 
envoy  should  come  to  him  with  sincen^  proposals  of  peace,  but 
that  otherwise  he  should  proceed  direct  to  his  goal,  which  was 
the  capital  of  the  empire.     M.  de  Giulay  alleged  the  necessity 
of  consulting  with  the  Jl]m]ieror  Alexander  before  conditions  ac- 
ceptable by  all  the  belligerent  powers  could  be  fixed.     Napoleon 
replied  that  the   ICmperor  Francis,  who  was  in  daiiger,  would 
be  wrong  to  make  his  resolutions  dependent  on  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  was  not  there  ;  that  he  ought  to  think  of  saving 
Ills  monarchy,  and  to  that  end  to  arrange  with  France,  leaving 
it  to  the  Frencli  army  to  R(Mid  the  Russians  home.     Napoleon 
liad  not  entered  into  any  ex])lanation  respecting  the  conditions 
ca]")able  of  satisfying  him  ;  still  everybody  knew  that  he  wanted 
the  Venetian  States.     Those  States  formed  the  complement  of 
Italy  ;  he  would  not  liavi^  ])rovoked  a  war  to  acquire  them  ;  but 
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war  having  been  raised  by  Austria,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  claim  this  the  legitimate  price  of  his  victories,  lie 
delivered,  moreover,  to  M.  de  Giulay  a  mild  and  polite  letter 
for  the  Emperor  Francis,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  explicit, 
relative  to  the  conditions  of  peace. 

]iefore  he  set  off,  Napoleon  received  also  a  visit  from  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  unable  to  join  him  at  ^Lunich,  came 
to  Linz  to  express  his  gratitude,  his  admiration,  his  joy,  and, 
above  all,  his  hopes  of  aggrandisement. 

Napoleon  had  stayed  at  Linz  but  three  days,  that  is  to  say, 
precisely  the  time  necessary  for  giving  his  orders.  j?ut  his 
corps  liad  never  ceased  marching ;  for  after  passing  the  Inn 
on  the  28th  and  29th  of  October,  the  Traun  on  the  31st,  the 
Kns  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  November,  they  advanced  the  same 
day  upon  Amstetten  and  St.  Polten.  At  Amstetten  the  Russians 
determined  to  have  a  rearguard  action  in  order  to  gain  time  to 
save  their  baggage.  The  highroad  to  Menna  ran  through  a 
forest  of  firs.  The  Russians  took  position  on  a  clearing  in  the 
forest,  which  left  a  certain  space  open  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  road.  In  the  centre  of  this  space,  and  in  front  of  it,  was 
drawn  up  the  artillery  of  the  Russians,  supported  by  their 
cavalry  ;  in  rear,  and  backed  upon  the  wood,  their  best  infantry. 
Murat  and  Lannes,  debouching  with  the  dragoons  and  Oudinot's 
grenadiers,  perceived  these  dispositions.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  they  had  met  the  Russians,  and  they  were  desirous  to 
teach  them  how  the  French  fought.  They  despatched  the 
dragoons  and  the  chasseurs  at  a  gallop  along  the  highroad,  to 
take  the  enemy's  artillery  and  cavalry.  Our  l)rave  horse,  in 
spite  of  the  grapeshot,  had  soon  taken  tlie  guns,  cut  in  ]neces 
the  Russian  cavalry,  and  cleared  the  ground.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  break  the  infantry  backed  upon  the  fir-wood. 
CJudinot's  grenadiers  undertook  that  task.  After  an  extremelv 
brisk  fire  of  musketry,  they  advanced  with  bayonets  fixed  upon 
the  Russians.  The  latter,  displaying  extraordinary  ])raverv, 
fought  hand  to  hand,  and  took  advantage  for  a  long  time  of 
the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  resist.  At  last  our  grenadiers 
forced  them  in  this  ])Osition  and  put  them  to  fiight,  after 
killing,  wounding,  or  taking  about  a  thousand  men. 

]\lurat  and  Lannes,  proceeding  together,  the  fh'st  with  his 
cavalry,  always  going,  though  o\('rwhelmed  with  fatigue,  the 
second  with  his  formidable  grenadiers,  continued  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  on  the  6tli.  7th,  and  8th  of  November,  without  being 
able  to  overtake  him  anywhere.  "  The  Russians,"  wrote  Lannes 
\()  Napoleon,  ''  run  away  faster  than  we  follow  them  ;  those 
wretches  will  not  even  stop  to  fight."  Arriving  on  the  8th 
before  St.  Piilten,  Lannes  and  Murat  fonnd  them  in  order  of 
battle,  putting  on   a  bold   look,  as  if  they  meant  to  make  a 
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serious  affair  of  it.  The  two  leaders  of  our  advanced  guard, 
notwithstanding"  their  ardour,  durst  not  hazard  a  battle  without 
the  emperor.  Besides,  they  had  not  sufficient  means  for  fight- 
ing one.  The  hostile  troops  remained  in  presence  of  each  other 
the  whole  of  the  8th.  They  were  near  the  beautiful  abbey  of 
Molk.  That  wealthy  abbey,  situated  on  the  steep  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  overlooking  the  broad  bed  of  the  river,  with  its 
magnificent  domes,  presents  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the 
world.  It  was  reserved  for  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor. 
It  contained  abundant  resources,  especially  for  the  sick  and 
the  wounded. 

Murat  was  lodged  at  the  chateau  of  Mittrau,  with  a  Count  de 
MontecucuUi.  There  he  learned  from  various  reports  that  the 
liussians  had  no  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  St.  Polten.  They 
had  actually  taken  a  very  important  resolution.  After  having 
delayed  the  march  of  the  French,  either  by  breaking  down  the 
bridges  or  by  rearguard  fights,  and  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was  desirous  that  the  highroad 
to  Vienna  should  be  disputed  as  long  as  possible,  the  Russians 
conceived  that  they  had  done  enough,  and  thought  of  their  own 
safety.  They  repassed  the  Danube  at  Krems,  the  point  where 
that  river,  terminating  its  bend  to  the  north,  resumes  its 
eastern  direction.  The  motive  which  especially  instigated  this 
determination  was  the  intelligence  that  part  of  the  French 
army  had  passed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  They  had 
reason  to  apprehend,  in  fact,  that  Napoleon,  throwing  by  some 
un foreseen  manoeuvre  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  the  left  bank, 
might  cut  them  off  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  In  conse- 
c[uence,  they  crossed  the  Danube  at  Krems,  and  burned  the 
bridge  after  they  had  passed  it.  The  works  which  would  have 
enabled  them  to  defend  it,  and  to  ensure  its  exclusive  possession, 
being  scarcely  begun,  they  had  no  other  resource  but  to  destroy 
it.  They  effected  their  passage  on  the  9th,  leaving  throughout 
the  whole  arcliduchy  of  Austria  friglitful  traces  of  theit' 
presence.  They  plundered,  ravaged,  oven  murdered,  behaving 
like  downriglit  barbarians,  so  that  the  French  were  almost 
regarded  as  deliverers  by  the  people  of  the  country.  Theii- 
conduct  in  particular  towards  the  Austrian '  troops  was  any- 
thing but  friendly.  They  treated  them  with  extreme  arrogance, 
affecting  to  impute^  to  them  the  disasters  of  this  campaign,. 
The  language  (jf  the  Russian  officers  and  generals  on  this 
subject  was  insultingly  offensive,  and  by  no  means  deserved  ; 
1'or  if  the  Austrians  showed  less  firmness  than  tlie  Russian 
infantry,  in  all  other  res])ects  they  were  far  superior. 

The  Austrians,  living  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  Russians, 
separated  from  them  to  go  and  concur  in  the  defence  of  tlie 
bridgc^s  of  A^ienna;  and  M.  de  Meerfeld,  with  his  corps,  retired 
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bv  the  road  from  Steyer  to  Leoben.  He  marched,  followed  by 
^larslial  ^NFarmont,  on  the  road  from  "VVaidhofen  to  Leoben,  and 
hy  ^Marshal  Davout  on  that  from  St.  Gaming  to  Lilienfekl. 
The  direct  road  to  Vienna  was,  therefore,  open  to  the  Prench, 
and  they  had  but  two  marches  to  make  in  order  to  be  at  the 
fates  of  that  capital,  and  no  enemy  before  them  who  could 
(lis])ute  their  entry. 

The  temptation  could  not  but  be  great  for  ]\[urat.  It  was 
difficult  for  him  to  withstand  the  desire  to  dash  forward  and 
to  show  the  Austrian  capital  his  person,  always  the  most  con- 
s])icuous  at  reviews  as  in  dangers.  Never  had  an  army  from 
tlie  West  penetrated  into  this  metropolis  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  ]\Ioreau  in  iScxD,  General  Bonaparte  in  1797,  had 
siL''ned  armistices  when  nearly  arrived  there.  The  Turks  alone 
had  reached  its  walls  without  passing  them.  Murat  could  not 
resist  this  temptation,  and  marched  on  the  lOth  and  the  iitli 
for  Menna,  urging  Marshals  Soult  and  Lannes  to  accompany 
him.  He  took  care,  it  is  true,  not  to  enter,  and  halted  at 
Burkersdorf,  in  the  mountainous  defde  of  the  Kahlenberg,  two 
leagues  from  Vienna. 

This  was  a  useless  and  even  a  dangerous  haste.  A  change 
so  unforeseen  as  that  which  had  just  manifested  itself  in  the 
march  of  the  ent-my  made  it  worth  while  to  halt  and  wait  for 
the  emperor's  orders.  Besides,  it  was  preceding  too  far  the 
corps  of  ^Marshal  Marmont.  as  well  as  the  flotilla  destined  to 
k<^('])  that  cor])s  in  communication  witli  the  army,  and  running 
Ijlindly  l)etween  the  liussians,  who  had  passed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  Austrians,  who  were  beaten  back  into 
the  mountains. 

At  this  instant,  in  fact,  peril  threatened  Marshal  Mortier, 
j'jlacfd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  coming  near  Stein 
into  the  presence  of  the  hiussians,  who  had  crossed  the  river  at 
l\r«'ms.  Tlie  danger  of  i\Iars]ial  ]\lortier  was  not  ])recisely 
iiii])utable  to  ^lurat,  though  the  latter  had  contributed  to  pro- 
duce and  t(j  aggravate  it  by  his  ])reci])itate  movement  upon 
\'ieiina,  l)ut  to  a  negligence  scarcely  ever  to  be  met  Avith  in  the 
()|)eraii()ns  dii-^'cted  by  Xa]^)^'^]),  and  wliich,  nevertheless,  did 
dccur  in  this  instance,  for  tliere  are  intervals  even  in  the  most 
iiiireiiiitting  and  most  indefatigable  vigilance. 

Distracted  })v  a  thousand  things,  Napoleon  had  omitted  to 
I'dllow  one  of  his  most  invai'iable  hal)lts,  which  consisted  in 
always  a-siiring  himself  of  the  execution  of  his  t>rders  after  he 
had  gi\('ii  them.  He  had  ]n'esci'ibed,  in  a  general  manner,  the 
iinien  of  Ga/an's,  l)u]iont's,  and  Dumonceau's  divisions  into 
a  single  cor])s,  th(>  formation  of  a  tlotilla  under  Ca])tain 
Lestanges  to  connect  the  columns  marching  on  the  left  bank 
with  those  marching  on  the  right  bank,  and  he  had  depended 
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too  much  upon  his  lieutenants  to  make  all  these  things  har- 
monise. Murat  had  advanced  too  rapidly ;  Mortier,  whether 
drawn  along  by  Murat's  movement,  or  whether  he  had  not 
given  General  Dupont  instructions  sufficiently  precise,  had  left 
the  interval  of  a  march  between  Gazan's  division,  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  Dupont's  and  Dumonceau's  divisions,  which 
were  to  join  him.  The  flotilla,  difficult  to  collect,  was  left 
far  behind. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon,  quick  at  discovering  negligences, 
hastened  to  Molk,  and  guessing  the  danger  of  Marshal  Mortier, 
tliough  not  yet  apprised  of  it,  he  stopped  Marshal  Soult's  coi'])s, 
which  Murat  had  wanted  to  take  with  him,  and  sent  aides-de- 
camp to  Murat  and  Lannes  to  slacken  their  movement.  He 
was  fearful  not  only  of  what  might  happen  to  the  corps  thrown 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  but  what  might  befall  the 
advanced  guard  itself,  imprudently  carried  into  the  defiles  of 
the  Kahlenberg. 

Nowhere  are  faults  so  speedily  ]Dunished  as  in  war,  for  no- 
where do  causes  and  effects  so  speedily  follow  each  other.  The 
Russians,  guided  upon  the  Austrian  territory  by  an  officer  of 
the  Austrian  staff  of  the  highest  merit.  Colonel  Schmidt,  soon 
perceived  the  existence  of  a  solitary  French  division  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  resolved  to  cut  it  off.  Feeling  secure, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  of  Krems,  which  prevented 
the  French  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  com- 
promised division,  not  perceiving  a  mass  of  boats  which  might 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  a  bridge,  they  halted  to  procure 
for  themselves  an  apparently  easy  triumph.  Gazan's  division 
numbered  scarcely  5000  men  ;  the  Russians,  since  their  separa- 
tion from  the  Austrians,  were  still  nearly  40,000.  The  ground 
was  favourable  to  their  designs.  The  Danube  at  this  point 
runs  between  steep  banks,  contracted  by  the  mountains  of 
Tjoliernia  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Alps  of  Styria  on  the 
other.  From  Dirn stein  to  Stein  and  to  Krems,  the  road  on  the 
left  bank,  narrow,  frequently  hewn  out  of  tlie  rock,  is  bordered 
by  tlu^  Danube  and  the  mountains  which  overlook  the  river.  It 
is  difficult  for  carriages.  Marshal  Mortier,  who  was  marching 
n])f)n  it  with  Gazan's  division,  had  therefore  put  into  boats  tlie 
only  battery  that  he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  horses,  led  by 
liand,  followed  tlie  division. 

On  the  I  fth  of  Novembei',  while  Murat,  on  the  right  bank, 
was  nnining  to  the  gates  of  Vienna,  Mortier,  on  the  left  bank, 
had  ])ass('d  Dirnstoin,  where  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  castle  in  which 
llichard  Ccrur  ^\o  Tiion  was  kept  prisoner.  At  this  point  of  J)irn- 
stein  the  niouutaius  recede  a  little,  and  leave  a  space  between 
their  foot  and  the  river.  1'lie  road  runs  through  this  space, 
sometimes  enjbedded  in  the  ground,  sometimes  raised  above  it 
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by  a  causeway.  The  French  division  having  entered  upon  this 
road,  perceived  the  smoke  of  the  bridge  of  Krems,  wliich  was 
still  burning.  Presently  it  descried  the  Russians,  and  con- 
jectured that  they  had  passed  the  Danube  over  this  bridge. 
Without  considering  what  there  might  be  before  it,  impelled 
by  the  ardour  common  to  the  whole  army,  it  thought  only  of 
]Kishing  forward  and  of  fighting.  Mortier  gave  the  order  for 
it,  which  was  instantly  executed.  An  officer  of  artillery,  since 
(leneral  Fabvier,  who  commanded  the  battery  attached  to 
(lazan's  division,  had  his  pieces  landed  and  plact^d  them  in 
position.  The  liussians  advanced  in  a  close  mass  towards  the 
l^'rench  division.  The  fire  of  the  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc 
ill  their  ranks.  They  rushed  u])on  the  guns  to  take  them.  The 
infantry  of  tlu^  icoth  and  103rd  regiments  of  the  line  d(?fended 
them  with  extreme  vigour.  A  most  obstinate  fight,  hand  to 
hand,  ensued  in  this  narrow  road.  The  cannon  were  taken,  but 
immediately  retaken.  No  sooner  were  they  wrested  from  the 
Russians  than  they  were  fired  at  them,  almost  close  to  the 
muzzles,  with  terribly  destructive  effect.  The  French,  posted  on 
the  sliglitest  rising  grounds,  kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  which 
did  not  less  execution  than  their  artillery.  The  fight  was  kept 
up  at  this  point  for  half  a  day,  and  to  judge  from  the  wounded 
found  on  the  morrow,  the  enemy  must  have  sustained  great 
loss.  Fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.  The  French  were 
at  last  left  masters  of  the  ground,  and  thought  that  they  might 
rest  themselves  there. 

They  had  advanced  while  fighting  as  far  as  Stein.  The  4th 
light,  spread' over  the  heights  which  overlook  the  river,  kept  up 
a  well-sustained  tirailleur  fire,  which  became  eveiy  moment  more 
and  more  brisk.  The  cause  of  it,  which  it  liad  been  at  first 
difficult  to  account  for,  was  soon  explained.  The  Russians 
had  turned  the  heights.  With  two  columns,  forming  a  mass 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  they  had  descended  on 
the  rear  of  Gazan's  division  and  entered  Dirnstein,  through 
wliich  this  division  had  passed  in  the  morning.  It  was  there- 
fore enveloped  and  se])arated  from  Dupont's  division,  which 
had  been  left  a  march  behind.  No  part  of  the  ilotilla  was  to 
!)('  seen  on  the  Danube,  and  consecjucntly  they  liad  very  little 
hope  of  esca]X' left  them.  Night  was  ap])i'oaching ;  the  situa- 
tion was  frightful,  and  no  doubt  they  sliould  have  a  whole 
army  ij])on  thfin.  In  this  extremity,  evident  to  all  eyes,  not 
one,  either  officer  or  soldier,  ever  tlioiight  of  ca]iitiilating.  To 
(lie  to  the  last  man  ratiier  than  surrender  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive which  ])n>sented  itself  to  these  brave  fellows,  so  heroic  was 
the  si>irit  which  animated  this  army!  iNTarshal  jMortier  thought 
like  his  soldiers,  and  like  them  he  was  resolved  to  perish  rather 
than  surrender  his  marshal's  sword  to  the  Russians,     lie  thercr. 
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fore  ordered  them  to  march  in  close  column  and  to  force  their 
way  with  the  bayonet  while  retreating  to  Dirnstein,  where  they 
should  be  rejoined  by  Dupont's  division.  It  was  dark.  The 
battle  which  they  had  fought  with  the  Russians  in  the  morning 
was  renewed  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  but  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Again  they  were  engaged  hand  to  hand  in  this  narrow 
road,  the  men  being  so  close  that  they  frequently  seized  each 
other  by  the  throat.  While  fighting  in  this  manner,  the  French 
gained  ground  towards  Dirnstein.  However,  after  penetrating 
through  several  masses  of  enemies,  they  began  to  despair  of 
accomplishing  their  object,  or  of  opening  themselves  a  passage 
that  was  incessantly  closed  again.  Some  of  Mortier's  officers, 
perceiving  no  further  chance  of  saving  themselves,  proposed  to 
him  to  embark  alone,  and  to  withdraw  his  person  at  least  from 
the  Russians,  that  such  a  trophy  as  a  marshal  of  France  might 
not  be  left  in  their  hands. 

"No,"  replied  the  illustrious  marshal,  "we  must  not  forsake 
such  brave  fellows.     We  must  be  saved  or  perish  with  them." 

There  he  was,  sword  in  hand,  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers,  and  making  repeated  assaults  to  get  back  to 
Dirnstein,  when  all  at  once  a  most  violent  firing  was  heard  in 
the  rear  of  Dirnstein.  Hope  instantly  revived,  for  according 
to  all  probabilities  this  must  be  Dupont's  division  arriving. 
In  fact,  that  brave  division,  which  had  marched  all  day,  had 
learned  in  advancing  the  dangerous  situation  of  Marshal  Mortier, 
and  was  hastening  to  his  assistance.  General  Marchand,  with 
the  9th  light,  supported  by  the  96th  and  32nd  regiments  of  the 
line,  the  same  that  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Haslach, 
plunged  into  that  gorge.  Some  pushed  on  direct  for  Dirnstein, 
others  entered  the  ravines  which  descend  from  the  mountains, 
to  drive  back  the  Russians.  A  battle,  quite  as  obstinate  as  that 
whicli  the  soldiers  of  Gazan's  division  were  at  this  moment 
fighting,  ensued  in  these  defiles.  At  length  the  9th  light  pene- 
trated to  Dirnstein,  while  IMarshal  Mortier  was  entering  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  two  columns  rejoined  and  recognised  each 
other  by  the  firelight.  The  soldiers  embraced  one  another, 
overjoyed  at  having  escaped  such  a  disaster. 

Tlie  losses  were  cruel  on  both  sides,  but  tlie  glory  was  not 
equal,  for  5000  French  liad  resisted  more  than  30,000  Russians, 
and  had  saved  their  colours  by  fighting  their  way  through, 
l^hese  are  exauiples  which  ought  for  ever  to  be  recommended  to 
a  nation.  Soldiers  wlio  liave  resolved  to  die  can  always  save 
tlieir  honour,  and  fre((uently  succeed  in  saving  their  liberty  and 
their  lives. 

Mnrslinl  JMorlier  found  in  Dirnstein  the  i ;: 00  prisoners  wliom 
lie  had  talcen  in  tlie  morning.  The  Russians  lost  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  about  40OO  men.     In  that  number  was 
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Colouel  Schmidt.  The  enemy  could  not  sustain  a  more  severe 
loss,  and  they  soon  had  reason  to  regret  it  bitterly.  The  French 
numbered  3000  men  Jtors  dc  combat,  either  killed  or  wounded. 
il;ilt'  of  the  effective  force  of  Gazan's  division  had  fallen. 

AVhen  Napoleon,  who  was  at  Molk,  learned  the  issue  of  this 
rencounter,  he  was  relieved  from  the  apprehensions  which  he 
liad  entertained  of  the  entire  destruction  of  Gazan's  division. 
lie  was  delighted  with  the  conduct  of  Marshal  Mortier  and  his 
soldiers,  and  he  sent  the  most  signal  rewards  to  the  two  divisions 
of  Gazan  and  Dupont.  He  recalled  them  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  to  give  time  for  their  wounds  to  heal,  and  destined 
l^ernadotte  to  succeed  them  on  the  left  bank.  He  censured 
Murat  for  the  unconnectedness  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
different  columns  of  the  army.  The  character  of  Napoleon  was 
indulgent,  his  mind  stern.  He  preferred  simple,  solid,  sedate 
bravery  to  brilliant  bravery,  though  he  employed  all  sorts,  such 
as  Nature  presented  them  to  him,  in  his  armies.  He  was  in 
general  severe  towards  Murat,  whose  levity,  ostentation,  and 
restless  ambition  he  disliked,  though  at  the  same  time  he  did 
justice  to  his  excellent  heart  and  his  transcendent  courage. 
'■]\Iy  cousin,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "I  cannot  approve  of  your 
manner  of  marching.  You  go  like  a  hare-brained  fellow, 
without  weighing  the  orders  that  I  send  you.  The  Russians, 
instead  of  covering  A'ienna.  have  recrossed  the  Danube  at  Krems. 
This  extraordinary  circumstance  ought  to  have  suggested  to  you 
that  you  could  not  act  without  fresh  instructions.  Without 
knowing  what  plans  the  enemy  may  have,  or  inquiring  what 
was  my  pleasure  in  this  new  order  of  things,  you  go  and  draw 
away  my  army  towards  A^ienna.  You  have  consulted  only  the 
^letty  vanity  of  entering  Vienna.  There  is  no  glory  but  where 
lliere  is  danger.  There  is  none  in  entering  a  defenceless 
ca])ital."     (M()lk,  the  i  ith  of  November.) 

Murat  on  this  occasion  expiated  the  faults  of  everybody.  He 
had.  it  is  true,  marched  too  rapidly  ;  but  had  he  remained  before 
I\rems,  without  bridges  and  without  boats,  he  would  have  been 
(if  no  great  assistance  to  ^Mortier,  who  had  been  compromist'd 
chiedy  by  the  distance  left  between  Dupont's  and  C^azan's 
ilivi^idHS,  and  l)y  tlie  absence  of  the  flotilla.  ^Nfurat  was  deeply 
gi'ieved.  Napoleon,  apprised  by  his  aide-de-cani]),  Ijerti-and, 
of  his  brother-in-law's  affliction,  corrected  by  a  few  soothing 
exjiressions  the  effect  of  this  harsh  re])rimantl. 

Na])oleon.  desirous  at  the  moment  of  deriving  advantage  from 
file  \ery  fault  of  ]\Iurat.  enjoined  him,  since  he  was  in  sight  of 
X'ieiina,  not  to  enter  it,  but  to  go  along  the  walls  and  seize  the 
gi'eMt  bridge  of  the  Danube,  which  is  thrown  across  that  river 
out-ide  the  suburbs.  This  bridge  occupied.  Napoleon  further 
di.rected  him  to  advance  with  all  expedition  upon  the  road  to 
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Moravia,  in  order  to  arrive  before  the  Russians  at  the  point 
where  the  road  from  Krems  joins  the  highroad  to  Olmlitz.  If 
he  secured  the  bridge  and  marched  rapidly,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Kutusof  towards  Moravia, 
and  to  subject  him  to  a  disaster  nearly  equal  to  that  of  General 
Mack.  Murat  had  now  an  opportunity  to  repair  his  faults,  and 
he  seized  it  eagerly. 

Still  it  was  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  Austrians  had 
committed  such  a  blunder  as  to  leave  standin"-  the  bridfjfes  of 
Vienna,  which  must  render  the  French  masters  of  both  banks 
of  the  river,  or  that,  if  they  had  left  them  standing,  they  had 
not  made  every  preparation  for  destroying  them  at  the  first 
signal.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  doubtful  than  the  opera- 
tion wished  for  rather  than  ordered  by  Napoleon. 

The  Austrians  had  no  intention  to  defend  Vienna.  That  fine 
and  large  capital  has  a  regular  enclosure,  that  which  resisted 
the  Turks  in  1 683,  and  as  in  time  the  city  increased  too  much 
to  remain  shut  up  in  that  space,  and  extensive  suburbs  arose 
all  round  it,  the  whole  was  encompassed  Avith  a  wall  of  no  great 
height,  in  the  form  of  redans,  surrounding  the  whole  of  the 
ground  built  upon.  All  this  was  but  a  slight  defence,  for  the 
wall  which  covers  the  suburbs  was  easy  to  force ;  and  once 
master  of  the  suburbs,  one  might  with  a  few  shells  oblige  the 
body  of  the  place  to  surrender.  The  Emperor  Francis  had 
charged  Count  Wiirbna,  a  discreet  and  conciliatory  man,  to 
receive  the  French,  and  to  concert  with  them  for  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  capital.  But  it  was  decided  that  the  passage 
of  the  river  should  be  disputed. 

Vienna  is  situated  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  Danube, 
which  runs  to  the  left  of  that  city,  between  wooded  islands. 
The  great  bridg(\  of  wood,  crossing  several  arms  of  the  river, 
forms  a  communication  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The 
Austrians  had  placed  combustibles  under  the  flooring  of  the 
bridg(%  and  were  ready  to  blow  it  up  the  moment  that  the 
French  should  make  their  a^ipearance.  They  were  posted  on 
the  left  bank,  with  their  artillery  pointed,  and  a  corps  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  uien,  commanded  by  Count  Auersperg. 

Murat  had  approached  near  to  the  bridge  without  entering 
the  city,  which,  owing  to  the  localities,  it  was  easy  to  do.  At 
this  niouieut  the  rumour  of  an  armistice  was  universally  cir- 
culated. Na]ioleon  having  arrived  at  th(5  palace  of  Schonbrunn, 
situated  on  th(>  higliroad  bt>fore  you  come  to  Vienna,  had  been 
waited  u])on  ])y  a  de])iitation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  capital, 
who  liad  hastened  thither  to  implore  his  clemency.  He  received 
them  with  all  the  attentions  due  to  an  excellent  people,  and 
from  civilised  nations  towards  each  other.  Ife  had  also  received 
and  appeared  to  listen  to  J\l.  Giulay,  who  came  to  repeat  the 
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overtures  previously  made  at  Linz.  The  idea  of  an  armistice 
appeariniif  likely  to  lead  to  peace  had,  therefore,  spread  rapidly. 
Na])oleon  had,  at  the  same  time,  sent  General  Bertraud  to 
renew  the  order  to  !Murat  and  Lannes  to  get  possession  of  the 
bridufes  if  possible.  ^Inrat  and  Lannes  needed  no  spurring". 
They  had  placed  Oudinot's  grenadiers  behind  the  umbrageous 
])lantations  that  border  the  Danube,  and  advanced  themselves 
with  some  aides-de-camp  to  the  tete  de  'pout.  General  Bertrand 
and  an  offict'r  of  the  engineers,  Colonel  Dode  de  la  Brunerie, 
had  re])aired  thither  also. 

A  wooden  barrier  closed  this  tete  de  pout.  Orders  were  given 
to  throw  it  down.  J^ehind,  at  some  distance,  was  ])osted  an 
hussar,  as  vidette,  who  fired  his  carbine  and  galloped  oif.  He 
was  followed  over  the  long  and  sinuous  line  of  the  small  bridges 
thrown  across  the  several  arms  of  the  river,  till  his  ])ursuer.s 
came  to  the  great  bridge  over  the  principal  arm.  Instead  of 
])lanks.  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  bed  of  fascines  spread  on 
the  flooring.  At  that  very  moment  an  Austrian  sub-officer  of 
artillery  appeared  with  a  match  in  his  hand.  Colonel  Dode 
Seized  and  stopped  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  fire  the  train 
communicating  with  the  fireworks  placed  under  the  arches.  In 
this  manner  the  French  ofiicers  reached  the  other  bank.  They 
addressed  the  Austrian  artillerymen,  told  them  that  an  armis- 
tice was  signed,  or  on  the  point  of  being  signed,  that  peace  was 
negotiating,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  general  commanding 
the  troops. 

The  Austrians.  taken  by  surprise,  hesitated,  and  conducted 
General  Bertrand  to  Count  Auersperg.  Meanwhile  a  column 
of  grenadiers  advanced  by  Murat's  order.  It  could  not  be  seen 
owing  to  the  large  trees  by  the  river  and  the  windings  of  that 
r^^t(^  which  alternately  crossed  bridges  and  wooded  islands. 
While  awaiting  their  arrival,  the  French  chiefs  continued  to 
converse  with  the  Austrians  under  the  mouths  of  their  cannon. 
All  at  once  the  long-concealed  column  of  grenadiers  came  in 
sight.  'J'lie  Austrians.  beginning  to  perceive  that  they  had  been 
tricked,  ]M-e])ared  to  fire.  Lannes  and  ^Lirat,  with  the  ofiicers 
who  accoiiipaiued  them,  rushed  upon  the  gunners,  talked  to 
tlit'iii.  uiade  them  hesitate  afresh,  and  thus  gave  the  column 
t  iiiie  to  come  u^).  Tlie  grenadiers  at  lenoth  fell  upon  the  cannon, 
seized  tluMii,  and  disarmed  the  Austrians. 

Meanwhile  Count  Auersperg  came  u]),  accoiu]:)anied  by  General 
IJi'i'trand  and  Colonel  Dode.  He  was  ])ainful]y  surprised  to  see 
lhi'  hridg"  in  the  h.ands  of  the  I'rench.  and  these  collected  in 
considerai)le  number  on  the  left  bank  of  Ihe  Danulx'.  Jle  had 
sdiiie  thniisauds  of  infantry  left  to  dis])nte  the  ]')ossession  of 
what  they  had  wrested  from  him.  But  the  French  ofiicers 
rei)eated  to  him  all  the  stories  by  which  they  had  already  lulled 
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the  guard  of  the  bridge,  and  persuaded  him  that  he  ought  to 
retire  with  his  soldiers  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  river. 
Besides,  fresh  French  troops  were  every  moment  arriving,  and 
it  was  too  late  to  resort  to  force.  M.  Auersperg  therefore  with- 
drew, agitated,  confounded,  appearing  scarcely  to  comprehend 
what  had  just  occurred. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  audacious  trick,  seconded  by  the 
unparalleled  courage  of  those  who  played  it,  and  with  complete 
success,  that  the  bridges  of  Vienna  fell  into  our  hands.  Four 
years  later,  for  want  of  these  bridges,  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  cost  us  sanguinary  battles,  which  had  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  us. 

The  joy  of  Napoleon  on  hearing  of  this  success  was  extreme. 
He  thought  no  longer  of  snubbing  Murat,  but  sent  him  off 
immediately  with  the  reserve  cavalry,  the  corps  of  Lannes,  and 
that  of  Marshal  Soult,  to  proceed  by  the  road  of  Stockerau  and 
Hollabrunn,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  General  Kutusof. 

Having  despatched  these  orders,  he  directed  all  his  attention 
to  the  police  of  Vienna  and  the  military  occupation  of  that 
capital.  It  was  a  glorious  triumph  to  enter  that  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  the  bosom  of  which  the 
enemy  had  never  appeared  but  as  master.  During  the  last  two 
centuries  considerable  wars  had  been  waged,  memorable  battles 
won  and  lost,  but  never  had  a  great  general  been  yet  seen 
planting  his  standard  in  the  capitals  of  mighty  States.  Men 
were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  the  conquerors  to  find 
examples  of  such  vast  results. 

Napoleon,  for  his  part,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  imperial 
palace  of  Schonbrunn.  He  gave  the  command  of  the  city  of 
Vienna  to  General  Clarke,  and  left  the  police  to  the  city  militia. 
He  ordered  and  enforced  the  observance  of  the  strictest  military 
discipline,  and  suffered  no  property  to  be  touched  but  the  public 
property,  such  as  the  chests  of  the  government  and  the  arsenals. 
The  great  arsenal  of  Vienna  contained  immense  stores — 100,000 
muskets,  2000  pieces  of  cannon,  ammunition  of  every  kind.  It 
was  surprising  that  the  Emperor  Francis  had  not  caused  it  to 
bf^  evacuated  by  means  of  the  Danube.  Possession  was  taken 
of  all  that  it  contained  for  the  account  of  the  army. 

Napoleon  then  distributed  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
guard  th(^  capital  duly,  and  to  observe  the  road  from  the  Alps 
by  whicli  th(^  archdukes  might  soon  arrive,  that  of  Hungary, 
by  wliicli  tliey  iiiiglit  come  somewhat  later,  lastly,'  that  of 
Moravia,  on  wliich  the  llussians  were  in  force. 

We  have  seen  tliat  h(>  had  despatched  General  IMarmont  by 
the  Leoben  road  to  occupy  tlie  pass  of  the  Alps,  and  INfarslial 
Davout  by  the  road  of  St.  Gaming  to  turn  the  position  of  St. 
I'olten.     The  latter  laboriously  climbed  the  steej)est  mountains 
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amidst  the  snow  and  ice  of  a  precocious  winter,  and  thanks  to 
the  devotedness  of  the  soldiers  and  the  energy  of  the  officers 
he  had  surmounted  all  obstacles,  when  near  Mariazell,  on  the 
liighroad  from  Leoben  to  St.  J^iilten,  he  fell  in  with  the  corps 
of  (General  Meerfeld  in  flight  from  General  Marmont.  An 
action  of  the  same  kind  that  Massena  had  formerly  fought 
in  the  Alps  immediately  ensued  between  the  French  and  the 
Austrians.  Marshal  Davout  overthrew  the  latter,  took  from 
them  4000  men,  and  drove  the  rest  in  disorder  into  the  moun- 
tains. He  then  descended  upon  Vienna.  General  Marmont. 
on  reaching  Leoben,  almost  without  striking  a  blow,  halted 
there  and  waited  for  new  instructions  from  the  emperor. 

Events  were  not  less  favourable  in  the  Tyrol  and  Italy. 
Marshal  Ney,  sent  after  the  occupation  of  U Im  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Tyrol,  had  luckily  chosen  the  debouche  of  tScharnitz, 
the  rorta  Claudia  of  the  ancients,  for  penetrating  into  it.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  passes  of  that  country,  but  it  had 
the  advantage  of  leading  straight  to  Inspruck,  amidst  the  dis- 
persed troops  of  the  Austrians,  which,  not  expecting  this 
attack,  were  scattered  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the 
sources  of  the  Drave.  ^Marshal  Ney  had  not  more  than  9000 
or  10,000  men,  intrepid  soldiers  like  their  commander,  and 
with  whom  anything  might  be  undertaken.  He  made  them 
f^cale  in  the  month  of  November  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Alps, 
ill  s])ite  of  the  rocks  which  the  inhabitants  tumbled  upon  their 
heads;  for  the  Tyrolese,  strongly  attached  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  would  not  be  subjects  of  Jjavaria,  to  which  they  were 
tlireatt'ued  to  be  transferred.  He  stormed  the  entrenchments 
•of  Schariiitz,  entered  Inspruck,  dispersed  the  surprised  Aus- 
trians, and  drove  some  of  them  into  the  Vorarlberg.  the  others 
into  Italian  Tyrol.  General  Jellachich  and  Prince  de  Rohan 
wciH'  b*'atfu  back  towards  the  \'orarlberg,  and  from  the  ^'orarl- 
berg  towartls  the  Lake  of  Constance,  along  the  very  route  by 
which  Augt-reau  was  coming.  As  tiiough  Fate  had  decreed 
lluit  none  of  the  wrecks  of  the  army  of  TJTm  should  escape  the 
I'rciich.  General  -Jellachich,  the  same  who  at  the  surrender  of 
Memmingen  had  evaded  the  pursuit  of  ^larshal  Soult,  came 
i'lill  Initt  upon  Augereau's  corps.  Seeing  no  chance  of  escape, 
lie  laid  down  his  arms,  with  a  detachment  of  6000  men.  The 
I'rincf  dc  liohan,  less  advanced  towards  the  Vorarlberg,  had 
lime  to  fall  back.  He  made  an  audacious  march  through  the 
caiitounifnts  of  our  troops,  wliich  after  the  taking  of  Inspruck 
wiTc  negligently  guarding  the  J3renner,  beguiled  the  vigilance 
of  Lojsun.  one  of  ]\rarshal  Ney's  divisionary  generals,  passed 
close  to  Dotzcn,  almost  before  his  eyes,  and  then  fell  upon 
Wrf)na  and  N'enice,  while  Massena  was  pursuing  the  rear  of 
the  Archduke  Charles.     Massena  had  charged  General  St.  Cyr, 
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with  the  troops  brought  back  from  Naples,  to  blockade  Venice, 
in  which  the  Archduke  Charles  had  left  a  strong  garrison. 
General  St.  Cyr,  astonished  at  the  presence  of  a  hostile  corps 
on  the  rear  of  Massena,  when  the  latter  was  already  at  the  foot 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and 
enveloped  the  Prince  de  Rohan,  who  was  obliged,  like  General 
Jellachich,  to  lay  down  his  arms.  On  this  occasion  General  St. 
Cyr  took  about  5000  men. 

Meanwhile  the  Archduke  Charles  was  continuing  his  arduous 
retreat  through  the  Eriule  and  beyond  the  Julian  Alps.  His 
brother,  the  Archduke  John,  passing  from  the  Italian  Tyrol 
into  Carinthia,  followed  in  the  interior  of  the  Alps  a  line  exactly 
parallel  to  his.  The  two  archdukes,  despairing  with  reason  of 
arriving  in  useful  time  at  one  of  the  defensive  positions  of  the 
Danube,  and  judging  it  too  rash  to  fall  upon  the  flank  of  Napo- 
leon, had  decided  to  meet  at  Laybach,  the  one  by  Villach,  the 
other  by  Udine,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Hungary.  There  they 
might  with  the  utmost  safety  join  the  Russians  who  occupied 
Moravia,  and  having  effected  their  junction  with  these  latter, 
they  might  resume  the  offensive  if  the  allied  armies  had  not 
been  compromised  by  any  fault,  and  if  the  two  sovereigns  of 
Austria  and  llussia  had  still  the  courage  to  prolong  the  contest. 

General  Marmont,  placed  in  advance  of  Leoben,  on  the  crests 
which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  that  of  the  Drave, 
almost  saw  with  mortification  the  troops  of  the  Archduke  John 
filing  away  before  him,  and  burned  with  impatience  to  figlit 
them.  But  a  precise  order  chained  his  ardour,  and  enjoined 
him  to  confine  himself  to  guarding  the  defiles  of  the  Alps. 

Massena,  after  pursuing  the  Archduke  Charles  as  far  as  tlie 
Julian  Alps,  had  halted  at  the  foot  of  them,  and  conceived  that 
he  ought  not  to  venture  into  Hungary  in  pursuit  of  the  arch- 
dukes. He  gave  a  hand  to  General  Marmont,  and  waited  for 
orders  from  tlie  emperor. 

All  these  movements  were  finished  by  the  middle  of  November, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  grand  army  was  performing 
its  march  upon  Vienna.  Assuredly,  if  one  had  devised  a  plan 
in  tlie  tranquillity  of  the  closet,  with  the  facilities  which  abound 
for  tracing  projects  on  the  map,  one  would  not  have  arranged 
matters  with  greater  ease.  In  six  weeks  that  army,  passing 
the  Jlhine  and  the  Danube,  interposing  l^etween  tlie  Austrian 
posts  in  Suabia  and  the  Russians  arriving  upon  the  Inn,  had 
enveloped  the  one,  beaten  back  the  other,  surprised  the  Tyrol 
by  a  detachment,  then  occupied  Vienna,  and  turned  the  position 
of  the  archdukes  in  Italy,  which  had  obliged  the  latter  to  seek 
refuge  in  Hungary.  History  nowhere  presents  such  another 
spectacle  ;  in  tw(>nty  days  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine,  in  forty 
from  the  Rhine  to  Vienna !     And  though  separations  of  forces, , 
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so  dangerous  in  war,  are  most  fre(juently  attended  witli  reverses 
only  ;  here  corps  had  been  seen  detached  to  a  distance,  wliich, 
without  running  any  risk,  had  accomplished  their  object,  because 
at  the  centre  a  miirlity  mass,  striking  opportunely  decisive  blows 
at  the  ])rincipal  bodies  assembled  by  the  enemy,  had  imparted 
an  im})ulsion  to  which  everything  gave  way,  and  had  not  left, 
cither  upon  its  rear  or  upon  its  wings,  any  consecjuences  which 
might  not  easily  be  gathered:  so  that  tliis  dispersion  was,  in 
reality,  nothing  but  a  skilful  distribution  of  accessories  beside 
the  principal  action,  regulated  with  wonderful  precision.  But 
after  admiring  that  profound,  that  incomparable  art  which 
astonishes  by  its  very  simplicity,  we  must  admire  also  in  this 
manner  of  operating  another  condition,  without  which  every 
combination,  however  judicious,  may  become  a  peril — that  is, 
such  a  viirour  in  the  soldiers  and  lieutenants  tliat.  when  thev 
were  overtaken  b}"  an  unforeseen  accident,  they  knew  how,  by 
their  energy,  as  the  soldiers  of  General  Dupout  at  Haslach,  of 
Marshal  ^lortier  at  Dirnstein,  of  Marshal  jS'ey  at  Elchingen,  to 
give  the  supreme  intelligence  which  directed  them  time  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  and  to  repair  the  inevitable  errors  in  even 
the  best  conducted  operations.  Let  us  repeat  what  we  have 
already  remarked — a  great  captain  wants  valiant  soldiers,  and 
valiant  soldiers  want  in  like  manner  a  great  captain.  The  glory 
ought  to  he  theirs  in  common,  as  well  as  the  merit  of  the  great 
tilings  which  they  accomplish. 

Napoleon,  at  \'ienna,  would  not  feast  himself  there  with  tlie 
vain-glory  of  occupying  the  capital  of  the  Germanic  enij-jire. 
Jle  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  If  lie  can  be  reproached 
with  having  in  his  career  abused  fortune,  lie  will  never  be  re- 
])roached,  like  Hannibal,  with  not  having  known  how  to  take 
adwantage  of  it,  and  with  having  fallen  asleep  amidst  the  delights 
of  Ca])ua.  He  prepared,  therefore,  to  speed  his  march  against 
the  ixussians,  in  order  to  l)eat  them  in  ^loravia  Ijefore  thev  had 
time  to  effect  tlunr  junction  with  the  archdukes.  These.  Iiow- 
ever.  on  the  I5tli  of  November,  had  proceeded  no  further  tlian 
Laybach.  'I'hey  would  have  to  make  a  very  great  circuit  to 
reach  Hungary,  then  to  traverse  it.  and  to  enter  ^Moravia  to- 
wards Ohnutz.  '^I'his  was  a  lono-  march  of  more  than  i  ;o  leasrues 
til  make.  Twenty  days  woidd  not  have  sufficed  for  it.  Napo- 
leon at  this  period  was  at  ^'ienna.  and  had  only  40  leagues  to 
travel  to  reach  J^riinn.  thf  caj)ital  of  ^Moravia. 

He  drew  nearer  to  him  General  Marmont,  who  was  too  far 
off,  and  assigned  to  him  a  ])Osition  a  little  in  rear,  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  Alps  of  Styria,  in  order  to  guard  the  higliroad 
from  Italy  to  \'ienna.  He  enjoined  him,  in  case  the  archdukes 
should  attempt  to  take  that  way  back,  to  destroy  the  bridges 
and  to  break  up  the  roads,  which  in  the  mountains  enables  a 
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corps  that  is  not  numerous  to  stop  a  superior  enemy  for  some 
time.  He  forbade  him  to  give  way  to  the  desire  to  fight,  unless 
he  was  forced  to  do  so.  He  drew  Massena  towards  General 
Marmont,  and  put  them  into  immediate  communication  with 
each  other.  The  troops  commanded  by  Massena  thenceforward 
assumed  the  title  of  the  eighth  corps  of  the  grand  army.  Napo- 
leon placed  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  all  round  Vienna  :  one 
division,  that  of  General  Gudin,  in  rear  of  Vienna,  towards 
Neustadt,  where  it  could  in  a  short  time  give  a  hand  to  Mar- 
mont ;  another,  that  of  General  Friant,  in  the  direction  of 
Presburg,  observing  the  debouches  of  Hungary  ;  the  third,  that 
of  General  Bisson  (which  had  become  Calfarelli's  division),  in 
advance  of  Vienna,  on  the  road  to  Moravia.  Dupont's  and 
Gazan's  divisions  were  established  in  Vienna  itself,  to  recover 
from  their  fatigues  and  their  wounds.  Lastly,  Marshals  Soult, 
Lannes,  and  Murat  marched  towards  Moravia,  while  Marshal 
Bernadotte,  having  passed  the  Danube  at  Krems,  followed  the 
track  of  General  Kutusof,  and  was  preparing  to  rejoin,  by  the 
same  route  which  that  general  had  taken,  the  three  French 
corps  that  were  going  to  fight  the  Russians. 

Thus  Napoleon  at  Vienna,  in  the  centre  of  a  web  skilfully 
spread  around  him,  could  give  assistance  wherever  the  slightest 
agitation  might  indicate  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  If  the 
archdukes  attempted  anything  towards  Italy,  Massena  and 
Marmont,  in  connection  with  one  another,  were  backed  upon 
the  Alps  of  Styria,  and  Napoleon,  marching  Davout's  corps 
towards  Neustadt,  was  in  force  to  support  them.  If  the  arch- 
dukes advanced  by  way  of  Presburg  and  Hungary,  Napoleon 
could  despatch  thither  Davout's  entire  corps,  a  little  after 
Marmont,  who  at  Neustadt  was  not  far  off,  and  in  case  of  need 
hasten  thither  himself  with  the  bulk  of  the  army.  Lastly,  if 
it  were  necessary  to  make  head  against  the  Russians  in  Moravia, 
he  could  in  three  days  unite  with  the  corps  of  »Soult,  Lannes, 
and  Murat,  whicli  were  already  there,  that  of  Davout,  easily 
withdrawn  from  Vienna,  and  that  of  Bernadotte,  quite  as  easily 
broiiglit  back  from  JJohemia.  He  was,  therefore,  duly  pre- 
pared on  every  side,  and  fulfilled  in  the  highest  degree  the 
conditions  of  that  art  of  war  which,  in  conversation  with  his 
lieutenants,  he  defined  in  these  terms  :  the  art  of  dividino 
one's  self  to  subsist,  and  of  concentrating  one's  self 
TO  FIGHT.  Never  have  the  precepts  of  that  formidable  art 
which  destroys  or  i'ounds  empires  been  better  defined  or  better 
practised. 

Napoleon  had  hastened  to  avail  himself  of  the  conquest  of 
the  bridges  of  Vienna  to  send  Marshals  Soult,  Lannes,  and 
j\Iurat  beyond  the  Danube,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  General  Kutusof,  and  arriving  before  him  at  Holla- 
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hriinn,  where  that   general,   who    had   passed  the   Danube  at 
Krems,   would  strike  off  into  the   road  to  Moravia.     General 
Kutusof  directed  his  march  towards  Moravia,  and  not  towards 
Bohemia,  because  it  was  upon  Olmiitz,  the  frontier  of  Moravia 
and  Galicia,  that  the  second  Kussian  army  was   directing  its 
course.     While    he    was   advancing   upon   Hollabriinn,   having 
l^rince  Bagration  at  the  head,  he  was  astonished  and  dismayed 
on  learning  the  presence  of  the  French  on  the  highroad  which 
he  designed  to  follow,  and  thus  acfiuiring  the  certainty  of  being 
cut  off.     He  then  laid  the  same  snare  for  Murat  which  ^lurat 
had  laid  for  the  Austrians,  in   order  to   take  from   them   the 
bridges  of  the   Danube.      He   had  with  him  General   Vinzin- 
gerode.  the  same  who  had  negotiated  all  the  conditions  of  the 
plan  of  the  campaign.      He  des]-)atched  him  to  Murat  to  retail 
to  him  the  inventions  by  which  Count  Auersperg  had  been  de- 
ceived,  and  which  consisted  in  saying  that  there  were  nego- 
tiators at    Schonbrunn  on  the  point   of    signing  a  peace.     In 
conse(|uence,  he  directed  an  armistice  to  be  proposed  to  him, 
tlie  princi]ial  condition  of  which  was  to  halt  both  of  them  on 
the   ground    which    they   occupied,    so   that   nothing   whatever 
should   l)e   changed   by  the  suspension  of  the   operations.     If 
they  were  to  be  resumed,   six  hours'  notice  was  to  be  given, 
^lurat.  ai'tfully  flattered  by  ^\.  de  Mnzingerode,  proud,  more- 
over, of  the  honour  of  being  the  first  intermediate  agent  of  the 
peace,  accepted   the   armistice,   saving  the  ap]irobation  of  the 
emperor.     A\'e  must  add,  in  order  to  be  just,  that  a  considera- 
tion, which  was  not  without  weight,  contributed  greatly  to  lead 
him  into  this  false  ste]").     'J'he  cor])s  of  ^Marshal  Soult  was  not 
vet  on  the  ground,  and  he  was  fearful  that,  with  his  cavalry 
and  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  he  should  not  have  a  sufficient  force 
to  bar  the  way  against  the  Russians.     He  despatched,  there- 
fore, an  aide-de-camp  to  the  headquarters  with  the  draft  of  the 
armistice. 

Next  day  the  commanders  on  both  sides  v-isited  one  another. 
I'l'ince  llaii'i-ation  went  to  see  ]\rurat.  and  manifested  o-reat 
interest  and  curiosity  respecting  the  French  generals,  and 
especially  respecting  the  illustrious  ^Marshal  Lannes.  The 
latter,  sim])le  in  his  manners,  without  being  on  that  account 
deficient  in  military  courtesy,  told  Prince  liagration  that  if  he 
had  ])een  alone  they  should  have  been  at  that  moment  fighting 
iii>trad  of  exchanging  compliments.  At  this  moment,  in  fact, 
till'  Kussian  army,  covering  itself  with  Bagration's  reariruard, 
\\  liicli  affected  to  keep  motionless,  marched  ra])idlv  behind  this 
curtain  and  regained  the  road  to  ^foravia.  Thus  ^Nfurat,  du])ed 
in  his  turn,  gave  the  en(nny  occasion  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  bridge  of  X'ienna. 

I'l't'sently    tliei-e    arrived    an    aide-de-camp  of  the  emperor's, 
\()\..  IV.  u 
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General  Lemarrois,  who  brought  a  severe  reprimand  to  Murat 
for  the  fault  that  he  had  committed,*  and  which  gave  an  order, 
as  well  to  him  as  to  Marshal  Lannes,  to  attack  immediately, 
whatever  the  hour  might  be  at  which  this  communication 
reached  them.  Lannes,  however,  took  care  to  send  an  officer 
to  Prince  Bagration  to  acquaint  him  with  the  orders  which  he 
had  just  received.  Dispositions  for  attack  were  instantly  made. 
Prince  Bagration  had  seven  or  eight  thousand  men.  Determined 
to  cover  completely  the  movement  of  Kutusof,  he  took  the  noble 
resolution  to  perish  rather  than  stir  from  the  spot.  Lannes 
pushed  his  grenadiers  upon  him.  The  only  disposition  that 
was  possible  was  that  of  two  lines  of  infantry,  deployed  facing 
one  another,  and  attacking  on  nearly  level  ground.  Por  some 
time  they  exchanged  a  very  brisk  and  very  destructive  fire 
of  musketry,  then  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and,  what  is 
rare  in  war,  the  two  masses  of  infantry  marched  resolutely 
towards  each  other,  without  either  giving  way  before  they  met. 
They  closed,  and  then  after  a  fight,  man  to  man,  Oudinot's 
grenadiers  broke  Bagration's  foot-soldiers  and  cut  them  in 
pieces.  They  then  disputed  till  after  nightfall,  by  the  light 
of  the  flames,  the  burning  village  of  Schongraben,  which  was 
finally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Prench.  The  Russians  behaved 
valiantly.  They  lost  on  this  occasion  nearly  half  their  rear- 
guard, about  3000  men,  more  than  1 500  of  w^hom  strewed  the 
field  of  battle.  Prince  Bagration  had  proved  himself  by  his 
resolution  the  worthy  rival  of  Marshal  Mortier  at  Dirnstein. 
This  sanguinary  action  was  fought  on  the  i6th  of  November. 

The  Prench  advanced  on  the  following  days,  taking  prisoners 
at  every  step,  and  at  length  entered,  on  the  19th,  the  town  of 
Briinn,  the  capital  of  Moravia.  The  place  was  found  armed  and 
provided  with  abundant  resources.  The  enemy  had  not  even 
tliought  of  defending  it.  They  thus  abandoned  to  Napoleon 
an    important    position    where    he    commanded    Moravia,    and 

*  "  To  Prince  Muuat. 

"  SCHONBRUNN,  2^th  Brumairc,  Year  XIV., 
"■  Novcmher  i6,  1805,  eight  in  the  morning. 

"It  is  impossible  to  find  terms  to  express  my  displonsiire.  You  command 
only  my  advnnced  guard,  and  you  have  no  right  to  make  an  armistice  witliout 
my  order.  You  cause  me  to  lose  the  fruit  of  a  campaign.  Break  the  armistice 
immediately,  and  march  against  the  enemy.  [Send  and  declare  to  him  that 
flie  general  who  signed  tliat  capitulation  had  no  right  to  do  it;  that  none 
hut  the  Emjicror  oi  Kussia  lias  that  riglit. 

"  If,  liowever,  the  Eini;)eror  of  Kus^ia  would  ratify  t lie  said  convontitm,  I 
would  ratify  it ;  but  it  is  only  a  stratagem.  I\Iai-eli  ;  destroy  the  Russian 
army  ;  you  are  in  a  position  to  take  its  baggage  and  its  artillery.  The  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  is  a  .  .  .  Oflicers  are  nothing  when  they 
have  not  powers  :  this  had  none.  The  Austrians  kt  themselves  be  duped  for 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  of  Vienna,  you  let  yourself 'be  du])ed  by  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  emperor." 
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could  at  liis  ease  observe  aud  await  the  movements  of  the 
Russians. 

Xa])oleon,  on  receivino-  intelligence  of  this  last  combat,  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  l^riiun,  for,  the  news  from  Italy  announcing 
tile  ])rotracted  retreat  which  the  archdukes  were  making  into 
Hungary,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  with  the  Russians  that 
he  should  chielly  have  to  do.  He  made  some  slight  changes  in 
tlie  distribution  of  Marshal  Davout's  corps  around  Vienna.  He 
despatched  towards  l^resburg  Gudin's  division,  which  seemed  to 
l)e  no  longer  necessary  on  the  road  to  Styria,  since  the  retreat 
of  the  archdukes.  He  established  Friant's  division,  belonging 
to  the  same  corps,  in  advance  of  Vienna,  on  the  road  to  Moravia. 
ISisson's  division  (which  had  for  a  moment  become  Caffarelli's) 
was  detached  from  Davout's  corps  and  marched  to  Erlinn,  to 
>u])ply  in  Lannes'  corps  the  place  of  Gazan's  division,  left 
at  \'ieuna. 

Napoleon  on  his  arrival  at  Brilnn  fixed  his  headquarters 
there  on  the  20th  of  November.  General  Giulay,  accompanied 
this  time  by  M.  de  Stadion.  came  to  visit  him  again,  and  to 
talk  of  peace  more  seriously  than  in  his  preceding  missions, 
Na])oleon  expressed  to  both  of  them  a  desire  to  lay  aside  arms 
and  return  to  France,  but  did  not  leave  them  in  ignorance  of 
tlie  conditions  on  which  he  should  consent  to  do  so.  He  would 
no  longer,  he  said,  allow  Italy,  divided  between  France  and 
Austria,  to  continue  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  war  between 
thrni.  He  was  rt-solved  to  have  the  whole  of  it  as  far  as  the 
Jsonzo.  tliat  is  to  say,  he  required  the  Venetian  States,  the  only 
]iart  of  Italy  which  remained  for  him  to  concpier.  He  entered 
into  no  ex])]anations  respecting  what  he  should  have  to  demand 
for  his  allies,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria.  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden; 
but  he  dt-clared  in  gen(>i'al  terms  that  he  must  secure  their 
situation  in  Germany,  and  put  an  end  to  all  the  questions  left 
]>'n(ling  between  them  and  the  cmjicror  since  the  new  Germanic 
constitution  of  1803.  ]\ressieurs  de  Stadion  and  de  Giulay  cried 
out  veht'inently  against  the  hardness  of  these  conditions.  lUit 
Na])oleon  showed  no  disposition  to  depart  from  them,  and  he 
gave  them  to  understand  that,  wholly  engrossed  by  the  duties 
of  war,  he  had  no  desire  to  kee])  about  him  negotiators,  who 
were  in  reality  nothing  but  military  s]-»ies.  directed  to  watch 
his  movements.  He  therefore  recommended  to  them  to  go 
to  \'ienna,  to  ^\.  de  Talleyrand,  who  liad  just  arrived  there. 
Xa])oleon,  caring  little  about  the  tastes  of  his  minister,  who  was 
not  fond  either  of  Ijiisiness  or  of  the  fatigues  of  headcpiarters, 
liad  lirst  summoned  him  to  Strasburg,  then  to  Munich,  and 
now  to  N'ienna.  He  shifted  to  him  those  interminable  parleys, 
whicli  in  negotiations  always  ^irecede  serious  results. 

iJuring  the  conferences  which   Napoleon  had  held  with  the 
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two  Austrian  negotiators,  one  of  them,  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, had  dropped  an  imprudent  word,  from  which  it  might 
evidently  be  inferred  that  Prussia  was  bound  by  a  treaty  with 
Russia  and  Austria.  Something  of  that  kind  had  been  inti- 
mated to  him  from  Berlin,  but  nothing  so  precise  as  what  he 
had  just  learned.  This  discovery  suggested  new  reflections, 
and  rendered  him  more  disposed  to  peace,  without,  however, 
inducing  him  to  desist  from  his  essential  pretensions.  It  could 
not  suit  him  to  follow  the  Russians  beyond  Moravia,  that  is  to 
say,  into  Poland,  for  that  would  be  running  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  archdukes  cut  off  his  communications  with  Vienna.  In 
consequence,  he  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  M.  d'Haugwitz 
and  the  further  development  of  the  military  projects  of  the 
Russians.  He  was  equally  ready  either  to  treat  if  the  proposed 
conditions  seemed  acceptable  to  him,  or  to  cut  in  a  great  battle 
the  Gordian  knot  of  the  coalition,  if  his  enemies  afforded  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  it.  He  tlierefore  suffered  a  few  days  to  elapse, 
employing  himself  in  studying  with  extreme  care,  and  in  making 
his  generals  study,  the  ground  upon  which  he  was,  and  upon  which 
a  secret  presentiment  told  him  that  he  might  be  fated  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle.  At  the  same  time  he  rested  his  troops,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  suffering  from  cold,  sometimes  from  hunger,  and 
having  traversed  in  three  months  nearly  500  leagues.  Hence  the 
ranks  of  his  soldiers  were  much  thinned,  though  fewer  stragglers 
were  seen  among  them  than  in  the  train  of  any  army.  The 
effectives  had  lost  nearly  one-fifth  since  taking  the  field.  All 
military  men  will  acknowledge  that  this  was  very  little  after 
such  fatigues.  For  the  rest,  whenever  the  army  halted  any- 
where, the  ranks  were  soon  completed,  owing  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  men  who  remained  behind  to  rejoin  their  corps. 

The  two  Enip(n'ors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  on  their  part, 
meeting  at  Ohnlitz,  employed  their  time  in  deliberating  upon 
the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  General  Kutusof,  after 
a  retreat  in  which  he  had  sustained  only  rearguard  defeats, 
nevertheless  brought  back  no  more  than  thirty  and  odd  thou- 
sand men,  already  inured  to  fighting,  but  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
He  had,  tlierefore,  lost  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  or  lame.  Alexander,  with  Buxhovden's  corps  and  the 
imperial  Russian  guard,  brought  40,000,  which  made  about 
75,000  Russians.  Fifteen  thousand  Austrians,  comprising  the 
wrecks  of  Kienmayer's  and  Meerfeld's  corps,  and  a  fine  division 
of  cavalry,  com]il(^ted  the  Austro-Russian  army  beneath  Olmlitz, 
and  made  it  auiount  to  a  total  force  of  90,000  men.* 

*  The  ]{us.sians  made  it  amount  to  much  less  tlie  day  after  their  defeat, 
Napoleon  to  much  more  in  his  bulletins.  After  comparing  a  p:reat  number 
of  testimonies  and  authentic  accounts,  we  think  that  we  here  give  the  most 
accurate  statement. 
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This  is  a  fit  place  for  remarking'  how  exaggerated  were  at  that 
time  the  pretensions  of  Russia  in  Europe,  on  comjxiriug  them 
witli  the  real  state  of  her  forces.  She  affected  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  powers,  and  the  real  number  of  soldiers 
l)r()ught  by  her  upon  the  fields  of  battle  where  the  destinies  of 
tlit^  world  were  decided  was  as  follows: — She  had  sent  from 
45,000  to  50,000  men  under  Kutusof,  she  brouglit  40,000  under 
Ijiixhovdeu  and  the  Grand  Duke  Coustantine,  and  io,000  under 
(reneral  Essen.  If  we  set  down  those  acting  in  the  north  with 
the  Swedes  and  the  English  at  15,000,  and  those  preparing  to 
act  towards  Naples  at  10,000,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  125,000 
men  figuring  in  reality  in  this  war,  and  ioo,000  at  most  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  accounts  of  the  Ilussians  after  their  defeat. 
Austria  had  assembled  more  than  200,000,  Prussia  could  bring 
into  line  150,000,  France,  by  lierself,  300,000.  We  do  not 
speak  of  soldiers  rated  on  the  effectives  (which  makes  a  differ- 
ence of  nearly  half),  but  of  soldiers  present  in  the  fire  on  the 
day  of  battle.  Though  the  Russians  were  steady  infantry,  yet 
it  was  not  with  I00,000  men,  brave  and  ignorant,  that  one 
could  then  pretend  to  control  Europe. 

The  Russians,  always  extremely  contemptuous  towards  their 
allies  the  Austrians,  whom  they  accused  of  being  cowardly 
soldiers,  incapable  officers,  continued  to  commit  horrible  ravages 
in  the  country.  The  eastern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy 
were  afllicted  with  dearth.  Nect^ssaries  ran  short  at  Olmiitz, 
and  the  Russians  procured  themselves  provisions,  not  with  the 
dexterity  of  the  French  soldier,  an  intelligent,  rarely  cruel 
marautlcr,  but  witli  the  brutality  of  a  savage  horde.  They  ex- 
tended their  pillage  to  the  distance  of  several  leagues  round, 
and  completely  laid  waste  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
I)isci])line,  usually  so  strict  among  them,  was  visibly 
affected  by  it,  and  they  appeared  much  dissatisfied  with  their 
emperor. 

In  the  Austro-Russian  camp,  therefore,  people  were  not  dis- 
])osed  to  take  wise  determinations.  The  levity  of  youth  con- 
curred with  a  feeling  of  great  discomfort  to  impel  them  to  act, 
no  matter  how,  to  change  their  place,  were  it  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change.  We  have  said  that  the  EmptM'or  Alexander 
Ix'gan  t(^  fall  under  n(nv  influences.  Ife  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  direction  given  to  his  affairs  ;  for  this  war,  notwithstanding 
the  flatteries  with  which  a  coterie  had  surrounded  him  at  J^erlin, 
(li<l  not  seem  to  turii  out  well,  and  according  to  the  custom  of 
princes,  he  was  glad  to  throw  upon  his  ministers  the  results  of  a 
policy  which  he  had  himself  decreed,  but  whicli  he  could  not  up- 
hohl  with  th(^  ])erse\erance  that  could  alone  correct  its  faultiness. 
^\']lat  had  occurred  at  Berlin  had  confirmed  him  still  more  in 
his   dispositions.      lie    should    have    committed    very  different 
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faults,  he  said,  if  he  had  listened  to  his  friends.  By  persisting 
to  do  violence  to  Prussia,  he  should  have  thrown  her  into  the 
arms  of  Na]ooleon,  whereas  by  his  personal  address  he  had 
induced  that  court  to  enter,  on  the  contrary,  into  engagements 
which  were  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France. 
Hence  the  young  emperor  would  no  longer  listen  to  advice,  for 
ho  fancied  himself  more  clever  than  all  his  advisers.  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryski,  honest,  grave,  having  warm  passions  under  a 
cold  exterior,  become,  as  we  have  seen,  the  troublesome  censor 
of  the  weaknesses  and  the  fickleness  of  his  master,  supported  an 
opinion  which  could  not  fail  to  alienate  him  completely.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis  minister,  the  emperor  had  no  business  with  the  army. 
That  was  not  his  place.  He  had  never  served ;  he  could  not 
know  how  to  command.  His  presence  at  the  headquarters, 
surrounded  by  young,  giddy,  ignorant,  presumptuous  men, 
would  annul  the  authority  of  the  generals,  and  at  the  same  time 
their  responsibility.  In  a  war  into  which  they  all  entered  with 
a  certain  apprehension,  they  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have 
no  opinion,  to  take  nothing  upon  themselves,  and  to  let  hot- 
headed youth  command,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  respon- 
sible for  the  defeats  which  they  expected.  In  this  manner 
there  would  be  nothing  but  the  worst  of  commands  for  an  army 
— that  of  a  court.  This  war,  moreover,  would  be  fertile  in  lost 
battles,  and  to  maintain  it  there  was  required  perseverance,  and 
perseverance  depended  on  the  magnitude  of  the  means  which 
should  be  provided.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  to  leave  the 
generals  to  act  tlie  part  which  belonged  to  them  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  and  for  the  emperor  to  perform  his  at  the  centre 
of  the  government,  by  upholding  the  public  spirit,  by  ad- 
ministering with  energy  and  application,  so  as  to  furnish 
the  armies  with  the  necessary  resources  for  ]^rolonging  the 
struggle,  the  only  means,  if  not  to  conquer,  at  least  to  balance 
fortune. 

It  was  impossible  to  express  a  sentiment  either  more  sensible 
or  more  disagreeable  to  the  i^]mperor  Alexander.  He  had  tried 
to  play  a  political  part  in  Euro]oe,  but  had  not  yet  succeeded 
according  to  liis  wish.  He  found  himself  ]iurri(>d  into  a  contest 
wliich  would  liave  filled  hiui  with  dismay,  if  tlie  remoteness  of 
liis  eiii])ire  had  not  cheered  him.  He  iiad  nc'cd  to  drown  his 
thonglits  in  tlu^  tumult  of  camps;  lu^  had  nciMl  to  silence  tlie 
murmurs  of  his  reason,  by  hearing  himself  caHed  at  Berlin,  at 
Dresden,  at  Weimar,  at  Vienna,  the  saviour  of  kings.  This 
monarcli,  mon^over,  asked  himsell'  whether  ho  could  not  in  his 
turn  shine  011  fic^lds  of  l)a1tle;  whether  witli  liis  intelligence  he 
niiurht  not  have  higher  iiispiralions  there  than  those  old  generals, 
whose  ex])erieiic(^  im])ru(lent  youth  encoui'aged  him  too  much  to 
despise  ;  lastly,  whether  lie  could  not  liav(^  his  share  in  that  glory 
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of  armi=5  so  clear  to  ])rinces,  and  at  that  time  exclusively  decreed 
by  fortune  to  a  single  individual  and  to  a  single  nation. 

In  these  ideas  he  was  confirmed  by  the  military  coterie  which 
already  surrounded  him,  and  at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince 
Dolgorouki.  This  latter,  in  order  to  gain  the  better  an  ascen- 
dtnicv  over  the  emperor,  was  desirous  to  draw  him  to  the  army, 
lie  strove  to  persuade  him  that  he  had  the  qualities  for  com- 
mand, and  that  he  had  but  to  sliow  himself  in  order  to  change 
the  fortune  of  the  war ;  that  his  presence  would  double  the 
valour  of  the  soldiers  by  filling  them  with  enthusiasm  ;  that 
his  generals  were  commonplace  men  without  abilities ;  that 
Napoleon  had  triumphed  over  their  timidity  and  tlieir  anti- 
quated science,  but  that  he  would  not  triumph  so  easily  over 
a  young  nobility,  intelligent  and  devoted,  led  by  an  adored 
emperor.  These  warriors,  such  novices  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  dared  to  maintain  that  at  Dirnstein,  at  llollabriinn,  the 
Russians  liad  conquered  the  French,  that  the  Austrians  were 
cowards,  that  there  were  no  brave  men  but  the  Ivussians,  and 
that  if  Alexander  would  but  come  and  animate  them  with 
his  presence,  they  should  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  arrogant  and 
undeserved  prosperity  of  Napoleon. 

The  wily  Kutusof  ventured  timidly  to  say  that  this  was  not 
absolutely  the  case  ;  but  too  servile  to  maintain  courageously  his 
own  opinion,  he  took  care  not  to  contradict  the  new  possessors 
of  the  imperial  favour,  and  had  the  meanness  to  permit  his  old 
experience  to  be  insulted.  The  intrepid  Bagration,  the  vicious 
but  brave  ]\liloradovicli,  the  discreet  Doctorow,  were  officers 
whose  opinion  deserved  some  attention.  None  of  these  men 
was  heeded.  A  German  adviser  of  the  Archduke  Jolm  at 
Ilohenlinden.  Ge-neral  Weirother,  had  alone  a  real  authority 
over  the  military  youth  wlio  surrounded  Alexander.  Since 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  last  century  had  beaten  tlie  Austrian 
nrmy  In'  attacking  it  on  one  of  its  wings,  the  theory  of  oblique 
order,  wliicli  Frederick  had  never  thought  of,  had  been  invented, 
and  to  this  theory  had  been  attributed  all  tlie  successes  of  that 
great  man.  Since  (General  Bonaparte  had  shown  himself  so 
superior  in  tlie  higli  combinations  of  war.  since  he  had  been 
seen  so  often  sur])rising,  enveloping  the  generals  opposed  to  him, 
oilier  commentators  made  tlie  whole  art  of  war  consist  in  a 
certain  manceuvre.  and  talked  aliout  nothing  but  turning  the 
enemy.  Tliey  had  invented,  so  they  assiM'ted,  a  new  science, 
and  for  this  science  a  woi'd  then  new.  that  of  strategy,  and 
they  hastened  to  offer  it  to  the  princes  who  would  submit  to 
bt»  directed  l)y  them.  The  German  Weirother  had  persuaded 
tlie  iVieiids  of  Alexander  that  he  had  a  iilan,  one  of  tlu>  most 
excellent  and  most  sure,  t'or  dot  roving  Napoleon.  It  consisted 
\n  a  grand  manceuvre.  bv  which  they  were  to  turn  the  Fm])eror 
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of  tlie  French,  cut  liim  off  from  the  road  to  Vienna,  and  throw 
him  into  Bohemia,  beaten  and  separated  for  ever  from  the  forces 
which  he  had  in  Austria  and  in  Italy, 

The  susceptible  mind  of  Alexander  was  wholly  won  by  these 
ideas,  wholly  under  the  influence  of  the  Dolgoroukis,  and  showed 
no  inclination  to  listen  to  Prince  Czartoryski  when  the  latter  ad- 
vised him  to  return  to  Petersburg,  and  to  govern  there  instead 
of  coming  to  fight  battles  in  Moravia. 

Amidst  this  mutual  agitation  of  the  young  court  of  Prussia, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  scarcely  thought  of.  Neither  his 
army  nor  his  person  seemed  to  be  held  in  any  estimation.  His 
army,  it  was  said,  had  compromised  at  Ulm  the  issue  of  that 
war.  As  for  himself,  they  were  coming  to  his  aid ;  he  ought 
to  deem  himself  fortunate  in  being  assisted,  and  not  interfere 
in  anything.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  interfere  in  many 
things,  and  made  no  effort  to  stem  this  torrent  of  presumption. 
He  looked  for  more  lost  battles,  reckoned  only  upon  time,  if 
he  then  reckoned  u]3on  anything,  and  weighed,  without  saying 
so,  what  the  silly  pride  of  his  allies  was  worth.  This  prince, 
simple  and  unostentatious,  possessed  the  two  great  qualities  of 
his  government,  shrewdness  and  constancy. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  in  what  manner  the  grave  question 
which  was  to  be  resolved,  that  is,  whether  it  was  right  to  give 
battle  to  Napoleon  or  not,  would  be  treated  by  so  many  vain 
minds.  Those  admirable  pictures  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed 
to  us,  and  which  represent  the  young  Roman  aristocracy  doing 
violence  by  its  silly  presumption  to  the  wisdom  of  Pompey,  and 
obliging  him  to  fight  the  battle  of  Pharsalia — those  pictures 
have  nothing  more  grand,  nothing  more  instructive,  than  what 
was  passing  at  Olmiitz  in  1 805  about  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
b]  very  body  had  an  opinion  on  the  c(uestion  whether  a  battle 
was  to  be  sought  or  shunned,  and  everybody  expressed  it.  The 
coterie,  at  tht^  head  of  which  were  the  Dolgoroukis,  had  no 
hesitation.  According  to  it,  not  to  fight  would  be  a  cowardice, 
and  an  egregious  blunder.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  no 
living  any  longer  at  Olniutz ;  the  army  was  perishing  tluu'e  of 
want ;  it  was  becoming  demoralised.  J3y  remaining  at  Olmiitz, 
they  relinquished  to  Napoleon  not  only  the  lionour  of  the  arms, 
but  also  three-fourths  of  fhe  Austrian  monarchy,  and  all  the 
resources  in  wliich  it  abounded.  By  advancing,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  should  recover  at  one  blow  the  means  of  subsistence, 
confidence,  and  tlie  ascendency,  always  so  powerful,  of  the 
offensive.  And  then,  was  it  not  ])lain  that  tlie  moment  for 
changing  ])arts  had  arrived  ;  that  Na])oleon,  usually  so  prompt, 
so  ])ressing  when  ])ursuing  Ins  enemies,  had  suddenly  stopped 
short,  that  he  lifsitatcd,  that  lie  was  intimidated,  for,  fixed  at 
Briiiin,   he   durst   not   come   to   Olmiitz   to   meet   the   Kussian 
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iirniy  ?  It  was  what  he  thought  at  Dirnstein,  at  Hollabriinn  ; 
it  was  because  his  army  was  shaken  like  himself.  It  was 
known,  beyond  tlie  ])ossibility  of  doubt,  that  it  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  reduced  one-half,  a  prey  to  discontent  and  ever 
murmuring. 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  young  courtiers  with 
incredible  assurance.  Some  wise  men,  Prince  Czartoryski  in 
])articular,  quite  as  young,  but  far  more  considerate  than  the 
Dulgoroukis,  opposed  to  them  a  small  number  of  simple  reasons 
that  must  have  been  decisive  with  minds  which  the  strangest 
lilindness  had  not  completely  bewildered.  In  taking  no  account 
of  those  soldiers  who,  after  all,  had  remained  masters  of  the 
ground  at  Dirnstein  as  well  as  at  llollabrunn,  before  whom  the 
Russians  had  incessantly  fallen  back  from  Munich  to  Olmiitz  ;  by 
taking  no  account  of  that  general  who  had  conquered  all  the 
generals  in  Europe,  the  most  experienced  at  least  of  all  living 
captains  if  he  was  not  the  greatest,  for  he  had  commanded  in  a 
hundred  battles,  and  his  present  adversaries  had  never  com- 
manded in  one  ;  in  taking  no  account  either  of  these  soldiers  or  of 
this  general,  there  were  two  peremptory  reasons  for  not  being  in 
haste.  The  first  and  the  most  striking  was,  that  by  waiting  a 
tew  days  longer  the  month  stipulated  with  Prussia  would  have 
elapsed,  and  that  she  would  be  obliged  to  declare  herself.  AYho 
knows,  in  fact,  if  in  previously  losing  a  great  battle  one  niay 
not  furnish  her  with  occasion  to  release  herself?  By  allowing, 
oti  the  Contrary,  the  term  of  a  month  to  expire,  1 50.OOO  Prussians 
would  enter  J^oheniia,  Xapoleon  would  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
without  our  having  to  run  the  risk  of  a  battle  with  him.  The 
second  reason  for  delay  is,  that  by  giving  a  little  time  to  the 
archdukes  they  would  arrive  with  80.OOO  Austrians  from  Hun- 
gary, and  one  might  then  fight  Xapoleon  in  the  ])ro]iortion  of 
two,  perhaps  three,  to  one.  It  was  certainly  difficult  to  livt' 
without  provisions  at  Olmiitz,  but  if  it  was  true  that  they  could 
not  stay  there  a  few  days  longer,  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  march  into  Hungary  to  meet  the  archdukes.  There 
they  should  find  bread  and  a  reinforcement  of  80.OOO  ukmi.  ]?y 
adding  thus  to  the  distances  which  Xapoleon  would  have  to 
traverse,  tlun'  should  oi^pose  to  him  the  most  formidable  of  all 
cibstacles.  They  had  a  proof  of  this  truth  in  his  inaction  ever 
since  he  occupied  Briinn.  If  \w  did  not  advance  it  was  not 
bt'canse  he  was  afraid  to  do  so.  Inexperienced  soldiers  only 
could  ]')i'etend  that  such  a  man  was  afraid.  If  he  did  not  advance 
it  was  ])ecause  he  found  the  distance  already  very  great.  He 
was,  in  fact,  forty  leagues  beyond,  not  his  ca])ital.  but  that 
whicli  he  had  con(|iiered,  and  in  removing  to  a  distance  from  it. 
he  tVli  it  trembh^  under  his  hand. 

AVhat  reply  could  be  made  to  such  reasons  ?     Assuredly  none. 
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But  with  prejudiced  minds  the  quality  of  reasons  is  of  no  effect. 
Evidence  irritates  instead  of  persuading  them.  It  was  decided, 
therefore,  about  Alexander  that  a  battle  must  be  fought.  The 
Emperor  Erancis  assented  to  it  on  his  part.  He  had  everything 
to  gain  from  a  speedy  decision  of  the  question,  for  his  country 
was  suffering  cruelly  by  the  war,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  the 
Russians  pitted  against  the  French  and  affording  occasion  for  an 
opinion  to  be  formed  of  them  in  their  turn.  It  was  decided  to 
leave  the  position  of  Olmiitz,  which  was  very  good,  on  which 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  repulse  an  assailing  army,  how 
superior  soever  in  number,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  attack 
Napoleon  in  the  position  of  Briinn,  which  he  had  been  carefully 
studying  for  several  days. 

The  Kussians  marched  in  live  columns  by  the  road  from  Olmutz 
to  P>riinn  in  order  to  approach  the  French  army.  On  arriving 
on  the  1 8th  of  November  at  Wischau,  one  march  from  Briinn, 
they  surprised  an  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  and  a  small  de- 
tachment of  infantry  placed  in  that  village  by  Marshal  Soult. 
Three  thousand  horse  were  employed  to  surround  them,  and 
tlien  with  a  battalion  of  infantry  the  Russians  penetrated  into 
Wischau  itself.  About  a  hundred  French  prisoners  were  picked 
up  there.  The  aide-de-camp  Dolgorouki  had  the  chief  hand  in 
this  exploit.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  persuaded  to 
be  present,  and  was  made  to  believe  that  this  skirmish  was  war, 
and  that  his  presence  had  doubled  the  valour  of  his  soldiers. 
This  slight  advantage  completely  turned  all  the  young  heads  of 
the  Russian  staff,  and  the  resolution  to  fight  was  thenceforward 
irrevocable.  Fresh  observations  of  ]?rince  Czartoryski's  were 
very  unfavourably  received.  General  Kutusof,  under  whose 
name  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  no  longer  commanded,  and 
had  the  culpable  weakness  to  adopt  resolutions  which  he  dis- 
approved. It  was  agreed,  then,  to  attack  Napoleon  in  his  position 
at  Briinn,  according  to  the  plan  which  should  be  formed  by 
General  Weirother.  Anotlier  march  was  made,  and  the  Russians 
established  themselves  in  advance  of  tlie  mansion  of  Austerlitz. 

Napoleon,  who  possessed  extraordinary  sagacity  in  guessing 
thi'  designs  of  an  enemy,  was  well  aware  tliat  the  allies  were 
seeking  a  decisive  engagement  with  him,  and  was  higlily  pleased 
at  it.  J]  is  att(mtion  was  nevertheless  occupied  with  the  projects 
of  Prussia,  whicli  recent  accounts  from  JJcrlin  represented  as 
(Icdnitivcly  Iiostile,  and  with  the  movements  of  the  Prussian 
army  wliich  was  advancing  towards  ])oh(Miiia.  He  had  no  time 
to  lose  :  he  wanted  either  an  overwhelming  l)attle  or])eace.  He 
Jiad  no  doul)t  of  the  result  of  a  battle;  still  peace  would  be  tlie 
safer  of  tlie  Iwo.  Tlie  Aiistrians  ])ro]ios(>d  it  with  a  certain 
ap])eai'aiice  of  sincerity,  but  always  rel'erring  nn  the  su1)ject 
of  the  conditions  to  the  approval  of  IJi;-sia.      Napoleon  would 
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fain  have  discovered  what  was  passing  in  the  head  of  Alexander, 
and  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Savary.  to  tiie  Russian  headf|nart('rs 
to  coiiipliTuent  that  prince,  to  get  into  conversation  with  hiui, 
and  to  ascertain  precisely  what  he  desired. 

(ieneral  Savary  set  out  immediately,  presented  himself  with 
a  Hag  of  truce  at  the  advanced  posts,  and  had  sonie  difliculty  to 
gain  access  to  the  Em])eror  Alexander.  While  he  was  waiting 
to  be  introduced,  he  had  o])portunities  to  judge  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  young  !^luscovite  nobles,  of  their  silly  infatuation, 
and  of  their  desire  to  be  present  at  a  great  battle.  They  counted 
upon  nothing  less  than  beating  the  French  and  driving  their 
vanfjuished  army  to  the  frontiers  of  France.  General  Savary 
listened  calmly  to  this  language,  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
emperor,  delivered  his  master's  message,  found  him  mild  and 
polite,  but  (^'asive,  and  far  from  capable  of  appreciating  the 
chances  of  the  present  war.  On  the  repeated  assurance  that 
Napoleon  was  animat(>d  with  very  pacific  dispositions,  Alexander 
incjuired  on  what  conditions  peace  would  be  possible.  General 
Savary  was  not  prepared  to  answer,  and  advised  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  send  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  the  French  head- 
fpiarters  to  confer  with  Napok'on.  He  aflirmed  that  the  result 
of  this  step  would  be  most  satisfactory.  After  much  parleying, 
in  which  General  Savary,  in  the  warmth  of  zeal,  said  more  than 
he  was  cominissicjned  to  do,  Alexander  sent  with  him  Prince 
Dolgf^tronki  himst'lf.  the  principal  personage  of  the  new  coterie 
which  disputed  the  favour  of  the  czar  with  Messieurs  de 
Czartoryski.  de  StrogonofT,  and  de  Novosiltzoff.  This  Prince 
Dolgorouki.  though  one  of  the  most  vehement  declaimers  of 
llie  Jiussian  staff,  was  ntn'erthelcss  extraordinarily  flattered  to 
be  cliai'ged  with  a  counuissir)n  to  the  Fmperor  of  the  French.  He 
acc()mpa7iied  Gi>neral  Savary,  and  was  presented  to  Napoleon  at 
a  moment  when  the  latter,  having  just  finished  the  inspection 
of  his  advanced  posts,  had  about  him  nothing  to  strike  a  vulgar 
mind.  Napoleon  listened  to  tliis  young  man,  destitute  of  tact 
and  discn^tio]!,  who  had  ]iicked  up  here  and  there  sonu^  of 
the  ideas  with  M'hich  tlit^  Ivussian  cabinet  feasted  itself,  and 
which  we  ha\'e  recapitulated  in  (^x])laiin'iig  the  plan  of  the  new 
l']iiro|)ea-n  balance  of  power,  expressed  them  awkwardly,  and 
higged  tliein  in  unseasonal)ly.  France,  he  declared,  must,  if 
she  drsii'ed  to  have  an  immediate  ]ieace,  and  if  she  continued 
the  WAY  and  was  ncit  successful,  would  be  retjuired  to  restore 
f'elgiuin.  Savoy,  ai^d  Piedmont,  to  form  defensive  l)arriers  around 
and  aL:';iin-1  her.  These  ideas,  clumsily  ex])i'ess(Ml,  a]")]">ear(Ml 
to  Napoleon  a  formal  demand  of  the  immetliate  restitution  of 
Itelginiu.  ceded  to  I'^rance  by  so  luany  treatits,  and  excited  in 
hint  a  violent  iri'il alien,  wliieli.  however,  he  re]iressed.  conceiv- 
ing  that    his    diguily   did   not    permit    him    lo  gi\e   vent    to    it 
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before  such  a  negotiator.  He  dismissed  him  drily,  observing 
that  they  should  settle  elsewhere  than  in  diplomatic  confer- 
ences the  quarrel  which  divided  the  policy  of  the  two  empires. 
Napoleon  was  exasperated,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but 
fighting  to  the  last  extremity. 

Ever  since  the  surprise  at  Wischau,  he  had  drawn  back  his 
army  into  a  position  ^vonderfully  well  chosen  for  fighting.  He 
manifested  in  his  movements  a  certain  hesitation  which  con- 
trasted with  the  accustomed  boldness  of  his  proceedings.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  mission  of  Savary,  contributed 
still  further  to  work  upon  the  weak  understandings  which  swayed 
the  Kussian  staff.  There  was  soon  but  one  cry  for  war  around 
Alexander.  Napoleon  is  falling  back,  said  they ;  he  is  in  full 
retreat ;  we  must  rush  upon  him  and  overwhelm  him. 

The  French  soldiers,  who  were  not  deficient  in  intelligence, 
perceived,  on  their  part,  clearly  enough  that  they  should  have 
to  do  with  the  Russians,  and  their  joy  was  extreme.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  decisive  engagement. 

Napoleon,  with  that  military  tact  which  he  had  received  from 
Nature,  and  whicli  he  had  so  greatly  improved  by  experience, 
had  adopted,  among  other  positions  which  he  might  have  taken 
about  Briinn,  one  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  to  him  the 
most  important  results,  under  the  supposition  that  he  should  be 
attacked — a  supposition  which  had  become  a  certainty. 

The  mountains  of  ]\roravia,  which  connect  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia  with  those  of  Hungary,  subside  successively  towards 
tlie  Danube  so  completely,  that  near  that  river  Moravia  pre- 
stnits  but  on(^  wide  plain.  In  the  environs  of  Briinn,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  they  are  not  of  greater  altitude  than  high 
hills,  and  are  covered  with  dark  firs.  Their  waters,  retained  for 
want  of  drains,  form  numerous  ponds,  and  throw  tliemselves  by 
various  streams  into  the  IMorawa,  or  March,  and  by  the  Morawa 
into  tlio  Danube. 

All  these  characters  are  found  together  in  the  position  between 
l^riinn  and  Austerlitz,  wliich  Napoleon  has  rendered  for  ever 
celebrated.  Tlu>  highroad  of  Moravia,  running  from  Vienna  to 
Briinn,  rises  in  a  direct  line  to  tlie  northward,  tlu^n  in  ])assing 
from  Jiriinn  to  Olmiitz  descends  abruptly  to  the  riglit,  that  is, 
to  the  east,  thus  forming  a  right  angle  with  its  first  direction. 
In  tliis  auglc  is  situated  tlu^  position  in  question.  It  commences 
on  the  h'i't  towards  the  Olmiitz  road,  witli  luMglits  studded  with 
firs;  it  then  runs  off  to  tlie  riglit  in  an  oblique  direction 
towards  the  \'ienna  road,  and  after  subsiding  gradually,  ter- 
minates in  ponds  full  of  dee]!  water  in  winter.  Along  this 
position,  and  in  (Vont  of  it.  runs  a  rivulet,  which  has  no  name 
known  in  geogi'a])hy,  but  which  in  part  of  its  course  is  called 
Goldbach  by  the  people  of  the  country.     It  runs  through  the 
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little  v-illages  of  Girzikowitz,  Puntowitz,  Kobelnitz,  Sokolnitz, 
nnd  Telnitz,  and  sometimes  forming  marshes,  sometimes  con- 
fined in  channels,  terminates  in  the  ponds  above-mentioned, 
which  are  called  the  ponds  of  .Satschau  and  Menitz. 

Concentrated  with  all  his  forces  on  this  ground,  appuyed  on 
the  one  hand  upon  the  wooded  hills  of  Mora^■ia,  and  particularly 
upon  a  rounded  knoll  to  which  the  soldiers  of  i'^gypt  gave  the 
name  of  the  Santou,  appuyed,  on  the  other,  upon  the  ponds  of 
Satschau  and  Menitz — thus  covering  by  his  left  the  Olmlitz 
road,  by  his  right  the  Vienna  road — Napoleon  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  acce])t  with  advantage  a  decisive  battle.  He  meant 
not,  however,  to  confine  his  operations  to  self-defence,  for  he 
was  accustomed  to  reckon  upon  greater  results ;  he  had  divined, 
as  though  he  had  read  them,  the  plans  fralned  at  great  length 
by  General  Weirother.  The  Austro-llussians  having  no  chance 
of  wresting  from  him  the  point  cVappui  which  he  found  for  his 
left  in  liigh  wooded  hills,  would  be  tempted  to  turn  his  right, 
which  was  not  close  to  the  ponds,  and  to  take  the  Vienna  road 
from  him.  There  was  sufiicient  inducement  for  this  step ;  for 
Napoleon,  if  he  lost  that  road,  would  have  no  other  resource 
but  to  retire  into  Bohemia.  The  rest  of  his  forces,  hazarded 
towards  Vienna,  would  be  obliged  to  ascend  separately  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  The  French  army,  thus  divided, 
would  find  itself  doomed  to  a  retreat,  eccentric,  perilous,  nay, 
even  disastrous,  if  it  should  fall  in  with  the  Prussians  by 
the  way. 

Napoleon  was  perfectly  aware  that  such  must  be  the  plan  of  the 
enemy.  Accordingly,  after  concentrating  his  army  towards  his 
left  and  the  heights,  he  left  towards  his  right,  that  is,  towards 
Sokolnitz,  IVlnitz,  and  the  ponds,  a  space  almost  unguarded, 
[[e  thus  invited  the  Russians  to  persevere  in  their  plans.  But 
it  was  not  ]U'ecisely  there  that  he  prepared  the  mortal  stroke  for 
them.  Tht^  ground  facing  him  presented  a  feature  from  which 
he  hoped  to  derivt^  a  decisive  result. 

Beyond  the  stream  that  ran  in  front  of  our  position  the 
ground  spread  at  first,  op])osite  to  our  left,  into  a  slightly 
undulated  ]:)lain,  through  which  I'jassed  the  Olmiitz  I'oad ;  then 
o|)])osite  to  our  centre  it  rose  successively,  and  at  last  formed 
facing  our  right  a  ])lateau,  called  the  ]ilateau  of  Pratzen.  after 
th''  naiiii'  of  a  village  situated  half-way  up,  in  the  hollow 
of  a  ravine.  This  ])lateau  terminated  on  the  right  in  rapid 
declivities  towards  the  ponds,  and  at  the  back  in  a  gentle 
slo[)t'  towards  Austerlitz,  the  chateau  of  which  appeared  at 
SOUK'  distance. 

There  were  to  be  seen  considerable  forces  ;  there  a  multitude 
of  fires  ])lazed  at  night,  and  a  great  movcMuent  of  men  and 
horses  was  observable  by  day.     On  these  appearances.  Napoleon 
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had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  designs  of  the  Austro-Russians.* 
T]iey  intended  evidently  to  descend  from  the  position  which 
they  occupied,  and  crossing  the  Goldbach  rivulet,  between  the 
ponds  and  our  right,  to  cut  us  off  from  the  Vienna  road. 
But,  for  this  reason,  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  offensive  in 
our  turn,  to  cross  the  rivulet  at  the  villages  of  Girzikowitz 
and  Puntowitz,  to  ascend  to  the  plateau  of  Pratzen  while  the 
Russians  were  leaving  it,  and  to  take  possession  of  it  ourselves. 
In  case  we  succeeded,  the  enemy's  army  would  be  cut  in  two ; 
one  part  would  be  thrown  to  the  left  into  the  plain  crossed 
by  the  Olmiitz  road,  the  other  to  the  right  into  the  ponds. 
Thenceforward  the  battle  could  not  fail  to  be  disastrous  for  the 
Austro-Russians.  But,  for  this  effect,  it  was  requisite  that 
they  should  not  blunder  by  halves.  The  prudent,  nay,  eveu 
timid,  attitude  of  Napoleon,  exciting  their  silly  confidence,  would 
induce  them  to  commit  the  entire  blunder. 

Agreeably  to  these  ideas  Napoleon  made  his  dispositions. 
Expecting  for  two  days  past  to  be  attacked,  he  had  ordered 
Bernadotte  to  quit  Iglau  on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  to  leave 
there  the  Bavarian  division  which  he  had  brought  with  him, 
and  to  hasten  by  forced  marches  to  Briinn.  He  had  ordered 
Marshal  Davout  to  march  Friant's  and  if  possible  Gudin's 
division  towards  the  abbey  of  Gross  Raigern,  situated  on  the 
road  from  Vienna  to  Briinn,  opposite  to  the  ponds.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  orders  Bernadotte  marched  and  had  arrived  on 
the  1st  of  December.  General  Friant,  being  alone  apprised  in 
time,  because  General  Gudin  was  at  a  greater  distance  towards 
Presburg,  had  set  out  immediately,  and  travelled  in  forty-eight 
hours  the  thirty-six  leagues  which  se]iarate  Vienna  from  Gross 
Raigern.  The  soldiers  sometimes  dropped  on  the  road  exhausted 
with  fatigue  ;  but  at  the  h^ast  sound,  imagining  that  they  heard 
the  cannon,  they  rose  with  ardour  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  their  comrades,  engaged,  they  said,  in  a  bloody  battle.  On 
the  night  of  the   ist  of  .December,  which  was  extremely  cold. 

*  'I'here  has  licen  recently  published  a  work  translated  from  the  Rnssian 
by  I\I.  Leon  de  Narisclikine,  which  contains  a  preat  number  of  inaccurate 
assertions,  thoug'li  proceeding  from  an  author  in  a  situation  to  be  correctly 
informed.  In  this  work  it  is  alleged  that  before  the  liattle  of  Austerlitz  the 
plan  of  General  Weirother  was  communicated  to  Napoleon.  'J'his  assertion 
is  totally  erroneous.  Such  a  communication  would  imply  that  the  plan,  com- 
municated long  boforelumd  to  the  commanders  of  tlie  difl'erent  corps,  could 
have  been  liable  to  be  divulged.  We  sliall  see  presently,  from  the  re])ort  of 
an  eye-witness,  that  it  was  not  till  the  night  preceding  the  battle  that  the 
plan  was  communicated  to  the  commanders  of  c'orjis.  Eesidcs,  all  the  details 
of  the  ord(>rs  and  corresjiondence  proved  that  Na]ioleon  foresaw  and  was  not 
ap]irised  of  the  enemy's  plan.  Our  resolution  being  to  avoid  all  controversy 
with  contemporary  writers,  wo  shall  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  correction  of 
this  error,  without,  noticing  many  others  contained  in  the  work  in  question, 
the  real  merit  and  to  a  certain  point  the  impartiality  of  which  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge. 
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they  bivouacked  at  Gross  Raicern,  a  league  and  a  lialf  from 
the  fiekl  of  battle.  Never  did  troops  ou  foot  perforin  so 
astonishing  a  march  ;  for  it  is  a  march  of  eighteen  leagues  a 
ilay  for  two  successive  days. 

On  the  ist  of  December,  Napoleon,  reinforced  by  Beruadotte's 
corps  and  Friant's  division,  could  number  65.0O0  0r  70,000  men 
jiresent  under  arms,  against  90,000  men,  Russians  and  Austrians, 
likewise  present  under  arms. 

At  his  left  he  placed  Lannes,  in  whose  corps  Caffarelli's 
division  supplied  the  place  of  Gazan's.  Lannes,  with  the  two 
divisions  of  Suchet  and  Cafl'arelli,  was  to  occupy  the  Olmiitz 
road,  and  to  fight  in  the  nndulated  plain  outspread  on  either 
side  of  that  road.  Napoleon  gave  him,  moreover,  Murat's 
cavalry,  comprising  the  cuirassiers  of  Generals  d'Hautpoul  and 
Nansouty,  the  dragoons  of  Generals  Walther  and  Beaumont,  and 
the  chasseurs  of  Generals  Milhaud  and  Kellermann.  The  level 
surface  of  the  ground  led  him  to  expect  a  prodigious  engagement 
of  cavalry  on  this  spot.  On  the  knoll  of  the  Santon,  which 
commands  this  part  of  the  ground,  and  is  topped  by  a  chapel 
called  the  Chapel  of  Bosenitz,  he  placed  the  17th  light, 
commanded  by  General  Claparede,  with  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  made  him  take  an  oath  to  defend  this  position 
to  the  death.  This  knoll  was,  in  fact,  the  'jioint  iVapimi  of  the 
left. 

At  the  centre,  behind  the  Goldbach  rivulet,  he  ranged  Van- 
damme's  and  St.  Hilaire's  divisions,  which  belonged  to  the  coq^s 
of  Marshal  Soult.  lie  destined  them  to  cross  that  stream  at  the 
villages  of  (lirzikowitz  and  Puntowitz,  and  to  gain  possession  of 
tht^  plateau  of  Pratzen  wIkmi  the  pro];)er  moment  should  arrive 
.A  litth^  further,  beliind  the  marsh  of  Kobelnitz  and  the  chateau 
of  Kobelnitz,  he  placed  jNIarshal  Soult's  tliird  division,  that  of 
(leneral  Legrand.  He  reinforced  it  with  two  battalions  of  tirail- 
leurs, known  by  tlie  names  of  chasseurs  of  the  Po  and  Corsican 
cliasseurs,  and  liy  a  detachment  of  light  cavalry,  under  General 
IMargaron.  'J'his  division  was  to  have  only  the  3rd  of  the  line 
and  tlie  Corsican  cliasseurs  at  '^IVlnitz,  the  nearest  point  to  the 
ponds,  and  to  which  Napoleon  was  desirous  of  drawing  tlie  Rus- 
sians. l\ar  in  rear,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  was 
posted  I'^riant's  division  at  Gross  Raigcrn. 

Having  ten  divisions  of  infantry.  Napoleon  therefore  presented 
liut  six  of  them  in  line.  Behind  .Marshals  l^annes  and  Soidt  he 
kopt  in  res(>rve  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  separated  on  this  occa- 
sion fi'om  Lannes'  corps,  the  cordis  of  Bernadotte,  composed  of 
Dronet's  and  Rivaud's  divisions,  and  lastly,  the  imperial  guard, 
lie  thus  kept  at  hand  a  mass  of  25.OOO  men,  to  move  to  any 
^loiut  wh(>re  they  nn'ght  ])e  needed,  and  particularly  to  the 
heights  of  Pratzen,  in  order  to  take  those  heights  at  any  cost  if 
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the  Eussians  should  not  have  cleared  them  sufficiently.      He 
bivouacked  himself  amidst  this  reserve. 

These  dispositions  comjjleted,  he  carried  his  confidence  so  far 
as  to  make  them  known  to  his  army  in  a  proclamation  imbued 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  events  that  were  preparing.  It  is  sub- 
joined, just  as  it  was  read  to  the  troops,  on  the  evening  before 
the  battle. 

"  Soldiers, — The  Russian  army  appears  before  you  to  avenge  the 
Austrian  army  of  Ulm.  They  are  the  same  battalions  that  you  beat 
at  Hollaliriinn,  and  that  you  have  since  been  constantly  pursvu'ng  to 
this  spot. 

"The  positions  which  we  occupy  are  formidable;  and  while  they 
are  marching  to  turn  my  right,  they  will  present  their  flank  to  me. 

"  Soldiers,  I  shall  myself  direct  your  battalions.  I  shall  keep  out 
of  the  fire  if,  with  your  usual  bravery,  you  throw  disorder  and  con- 
fusion into  the  enemy's  ranks.  But  if  the  victory  should  be  for  a 
moment  uncertain,  you  will  see  your  emperor  the  foremost  to  expose 
himself  to  danger.  For  victory  must  not  hang  douljtfiil  on  this  day 
most  particularly,  when  the  honour  of  the  French  infantry,  which  so 
deeply  concerns  the  honour  of  the  whole  nation,  is  at  stake. 

"  Let  not  the  ranks  be  thinned  upon  pretext  of  carrying  away 
the  wounded,  and  let  every  one  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  this 
thought,  that  it  behoves  us  to  conquer  these  hirelings  of  England,  who 
are  animated  with  such  bitter  hatred  against  our  nation. 

"This  victory  will  put  an  end  to  the  campaign,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  return  to  our  winter  quarters,  where  we  shall  be  joined  by 
the  new  armies  which  are  forming  in  France,  and  then  the  peace 
which  I  shall  make  will  be  worthy  of  my  people,  of  you,  and  of 
myself. 

"  JSTapolbon." 

On  this  same  day  he  received  M.  d'Haugwitz,  who  had  at 

length  reached  the  French  headquarters,  discerned  in  his  wheed- 

linf*'  conversation  all  the  falseness  of  Prussia,  and  felt  more  con- 
^  ...... 

vinced  than  ever  of  tlie  necessity  of  gammg  a  signal  victory. 

He  received  the  Prussian  envoy  most  graciously,  told  him  that 

he  was  going  to  fight  on  the  morrow,  and  that  he  would  see  him 

again  afterwards,  if  he  was  not  swept  off  by  some  cannon-ball, 

and  that  then  it  would  be  time  to  arrange  matters  with  the 

cabinet  of  Berlin.     He  advised  him  to  sot  out  that  very  night 

for  Vienna,  and  he  gave  him  a  letter  to  ]\1.  de  Talleyrand,  taking 

care   to   let   him   be   conducted   througlr   the   field  of  battle  of 

Hollabrllnn,  which  presented  a  liorrible  sight.     It  is  right,  he 

wrote  ]\1.  de  '^^rallcn'rand,  that  this  IVussian  should  learn  by  his 

own  eyes  in  ^vliat  manner  we  make  war. 

Having  passed  the  evening  at  tlie  bivouac  with  his  marshals, 

lie  resolved  to  visit  the  soldiers  and  to  judge  for  himself  of  their 

moral  disposition.     It  was  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  December, 
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the  eve  of  the  auniversaiy  of  his  coronation.  Tlie  coincidence 
of  these  dates  was  sin<i-nlai\  and  Napoleon  had  not  contrived  it, 
for  he  accepted  battle,  but  did  not  oifer  it.  The  night  was  cold 
and  dark. 

The  first  soldiers  who  perceived  him,  eager  to  light  him  on 
his  way,  picked  up  the  straw  of  their  bivouac  and  made  it  into 
torches,  wliich  they  placed  blazing  on  the  top  of  their  muskets. 
In  a  few  minutes  this  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  army, 
and  along  the  vast  front  of  our  position  was  displayed  this 
singular  illumination.  The  soldiers  accompanied  the  steps  of 
Napoleon  with  sliouts  of  "  Vive  VEmpcrcur  !  "  promising  to  prove 
on  the  morrow  that  they  were  worthy  of  him  and  of  tliemselves. 
Enthusiasm  pervaded  all  the  ranks.  They  went  as  men  ought 
to  go  into  danger,  with  hearts  full  of  content  and  confidence. 

Napoleon  retired  to  oblige  his  soldiers  to  take  some  rest,  and 
awaited  in  his  tent  the  dawn  of  that  day  which  was  to  be  one 
of  the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
history. 

Those  lights,  those  shouts,  had  been  early  distinguished  from 
the  heights  occupied  by  the  Russian  army,  and  in  a  small 
number  of  discreet  officers  they  had  produced  a  sinister  pre- 
sentiment. They  asked  one  another  if  these  were  signs  of  an 
army  disheartened  and  in  retreat. 

Meanwhile  the  commandcn-s  of  the  Russian  corps,  assembled 
at  the  quarters  of  General  Kutusof,  in  the  village  of  Krezno- 
witz.  were  receiving  their  instriictions  for  the  following  day. 
Old  Kutusof  was  fast  asleep,  and  General  Weirother,  having 
S]iread  out  a  map  of  the  country  liefore  those  who  did  listen  to 
him.  read  with  emphasis  a  memorial  containing  the  whole  plan 
of  the  battle.*  We  have  nearly  explained  it  already  in  describ- 
ing the  dispositions  of  Napoleon.  The  right  of  the  Russians, 
under  l^rince  i^agration,  faced  our  left,  as  it  was  destined  to 

*  We  think  it  useful  to  quote  licre  a  frap"ment  of  the  manuscript  memoirs 
of  Cieneral  Lanp:eron,  an  eye-witness,  since  he  commanded  one  of  the  corps 
of  tlic  ]{upsian  array.     Here  follows  the  account  of  that  oflicer  : — 

'•We  have  seen  that  on  the  19th  of  November  (December  the  ist)  our 
columns  did  not  reach  their  destination  till  about  ten  o'clock  at  niirht. 

"About  eleven  all  the  commanders  of  those  columns,  excepting:  Prince 
Bacrration,  who  was  too  far  off,  received  orders  to  repair  to  General  Kutusof's 
iiuiirters  at  Krcznowitz,  to  have  the  dispositions  for  the  battle  of  the  followintr 
(hiv  road  to  them. 

'■At  one  in  the  morninir.  wlicn  wo  had  all  assembled.  General  Weirother 
arrived,  unfolded  u])on  a  lar_a!  table  an  immense  and  most  accurate  ma])  of 
the  cinirons  of  I'riinn  and  Austerlitz,  and  read  the  disjiositions  to  us  in  a 
loud  tone,  and  with  a  self-suflicient  air,  which  indicated  a  thorough  per- 
su:i-iiin  of  )iis  own  merit  and  that  of  our  incapacity.  He  was  like  a  colletre 
teacher  i-eiidiii'^"-  a  lesson  to  younfr  scholars,  l^crhaps  we  really  were  scholars  ; 
but  he  w;is  far  from  heinfr  a  clever  >choolmaster.  Kutusof,  seated  and  half 
asleei)  when  we  arrived,  at  length  fell  into  a  sound  nap  before  our  departure. 
I'juxhovden,  standing,  listened,  but  most  assuredly  comprehended  not  a  word  ; 
!M;lerndovic!i   JK'Id  lii>  tongue  ;  rril\vschcw.-ki  kept  in  the  backpround,  and 

vol..   IV.  E 
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advance  against  Lannes  on  both  sides  of  the  Olmiitz  road,  to 
take  the  8anton  from  us,  and  to  march  direct  for  Briinn. 
The  cavahy,  collected  into  a  single  mass  between  the  corps  of 
Bagration  and  the  centre  of  the  Russian  army,  was  to  occupy 
the  same  plain  in  which  Napoleon  had  placed  Murat,  and  to 
connect  the  left  of  the  Russians  with  their  centre.  The  main 
body  of  the  army,  composed  of  four  columns,  commanded  by 
Generals  Doctorow,  Langeron,  Pribyschewski,  and  Kollowrath, 
established  at  the  moment  on  the  heights  of  Pratzen,  was  to 
descend  from  them,  to  cross  the  swampy  stream  which  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  to  take  Telnitz,  Sokolnitz,  and 
Kobelnitz,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  and  to  advance  upon 
their  rear,  to  wrest  the  Vienna  road  from  them.  The  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  corps  was  fixed  under  the  walls  of  Briinn.  The 
Archduke  Constantine,  with  the  Russian  guard,  9000  or  10,000 
strong,  was  to  start  from  Austerlitz  at  daybreak,  and  to  place 
himself  in  reserve  behind  the  centre  of  the  combined  army. 

When  General  Weirother  had  finished  his  lecture  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Russian  corps,  only  one  of  whom,  General 
Doctorow,  was  attentive,  and  only  one,  General  Langeron, 
inclined  to  contradict,  the  latter  ventured  to  make  some  objec- 
tions. General  Langei'on,  a  French  emigrant,  who  served 
against  his  country,  who  was  a  grumbler  but  a  good  officer, 
asked  General  Weirother  if  he  imagined  that  circumstances 
would  turn  out  precisely  as  he  had  written,  and  showed  himself 
strongly  disposed  to  doubt  it.  General  Weirother  would  never 
admit  any  other  idea  than  that  current  in  the  Russian  staff, 
namely,  that  Napoleon  was  retreating,  and  that  the  instruc- 
tions for  this  case  were  excellent.  But  General  Kutusof  put 
an  end  to  all  discussion  by  sending  the  commanders  of  the 
corps  to  their  c|uarters,  and  ordering  a  copy  of  the  instructions 
to  be  forwarded  to  each.     That  experienced  chief  knew  in  what 

Poctorow  aloiio  examined  rho  map  attentively.  Wlion  Weirother  had 
finished  liis  lecture,  I  \Yas  the  only  one  who  spoke.  'Genei-al,'  I  said  to 
liim,  'this  is  all  very  well,  but  if  the  enemy  .should  anticipate  us  and  attack 
us  at  Pratzen,  what  arc  we  to  do  then?'  "J'hc  case  is  not  foreseen,'  he 
replied.  'You  know  how  daring  Bonaparte  is.  If  he  could  have  attacked 
us,  he  would  have  done  so  to-day.'  'Then  you  do  not  think  him  strong?' 
I  rejoined.  '  It  is  much  if  he  lias  40,000  men.'  '  In  this  case,  he  is  plunging 
himself  into  ruin  by  awaiting  our  attack  ;  but  I  look  upon  him  to  be  too 
able  to  be  imprudent,  for  ii',  as  you  wish  and  believe,  we  cut  liim  off  from 
Vienna,  he  will  ha\e  no  other  retreat  but  the  mountains  of  lioheniia.  I  con- 
jecture, howe\er,  that  he  has  a  different  desi<:n.  He  has  put  out  his  fires,  and 
not  a  sound  is  heard  in  his  camp.'  'That  is  'oecausc  he  is  reiiring  or  changing 
})nsitinn  ;  and  even  sui)y)Osing  he  takes  that  of  'I'ui-as,  he  will  sjjare  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  the  dispositions  will  remain  tlie  same.' 

"Kutusof  having  then  wakened  up,  dismissed  us,  oidering  us  to  leave  an 
adjutant  to  eo[iv  the  dispositions  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  'J'oll,  of  the  staff, 
was  eoing  to  translate  out  of  German  intf)  Russian.  It  was  three  in  the 
mf)rning.  and  we  did  not  receive  copies  of  these  famous  dispositions  till  near 
eiglit,  when  we  wore  alreadv  on  mairh." 
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estimation  plans  of  battles  conceived  and  arranged  in  that 
manner  ought  to  be  held,  and  yet  he  suffered  the  thing  to  bt' 
done,  though  it  was  in  his  name  that  the  transaction  took  place. 

Hy  four  in  the  morning  Napoleon  had  left  his  tent,  to  judge 
with  his  own  eyes  if  the  Kussians  were  committing  the  blunder 
into  which  he  liad  been  so  dexterously  leading  them,  lie 
descended  to  the  village  of  ]?untowitz,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ijrook  which  separated  the  two  armies,  and  perceived  the 
iires  of  the  Jiussians  nearly  extinguished  on  the  heights  of 
l*i-atzen.  A  very  distinguishable  sound  of  cannon  antl  horses 
indicated  a  march  from  left  to  right  towards  the  ponds,  the 
very  way  that  he  wished  the  Russians  to  take.  Great  was  his 
joy  on  finding  his  foresight  so  fully  justified ;  he  returned  and 
placed  himself  on  the  high  ground  where  he  had  bivouacked, 
and  wliere  the  eye  eml)raced  the  whole  extent  of  that  field  of 
battle.  His  marshals  were  on  horseback  at  his  side.  Day 
began  to  dawn.  A  wintry  fog  covered  the  country  to  a  dis- 
tance, the  most  prominent  points  only  being  visible,  and  rising 
above  the  mist  like  islands  out  of  the  sea.  The  different  corps 
of  the  French  army  were  in  motion,  and  were  descending  from 
the  position  which  they  had  occupied  during  the  night  to  cross 
the  rivulet  which  separated  them  from  the  Russians.  But  they 
halted  in  the  bottom,  where  they  were  concealed  by  the  fog, 
and  kept  by  the  emperor  till  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
attack. 

A  very  brisk  fire  was  already  heard  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line  towards  the  ponds.  The  movement  of  the  Kussians  against 
our  left  was  evident.  ]\Iarshal  Davout  liad  gone  in  all  haste  to 
direct  Friant's  division  from  Gross  Jxaigern  upon  Telnitz,  and 
to  sup]K)rt  the  3rd  of  the  line  and  the  Corsican  chasseurs,  who 
would  soon  have  upon  their  hands  a  consideral)le  portion  of  the 
eiiemy's  army.  ]\larshals  Lannes,  Murat,  and  Soult,  with  their 
aides-de-cani]),  surrounded  the  einperoi",  awaiting  his  order  to 
commence  the  combat  at  the  centre  and  on  the  left.  Napoleon 
moderated  their  ai'dour,  wishing  to  let  the  l\ussians  consumniate 
the  fault  which  tluy  were  committing  on  our  right  so  coiii- 
])Ietely  that  they  should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  get  back 
out  of  those  l)ottoms  which  they  were  seeii  entering.  The  sun 
a1  length  burst  forth,  and  dispelling  the  fog,  ])oured  a  flood  of 
radiance  upon  the  vast  field  of  battle.  It  was  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz,  a  sun  the  recollections  of  which  have  l^een  so  fn>c(uently 
submitted  to  the  present  generation,  that  assru'edly  they  will 
not  1)e  foi-gotten  l)y  future  genei-ations.  The  heights  of  Tratzen 
were  cleared  of  1roo])s.  The  Ivussians,  in  execution  of  the  ])lan 
agreed  u])on,  had  descended  to  the  bed  of  tlu^  Goldbach,  to  gain 
])ossession  of  th(>  villages  of  Telnitz  and  Sokolniiz,  situated 
along  that    i-ivulet.     Napoleon   theii    gave    the    signal   for  the 
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attack,  and  his  marshals  galloped  off  to  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  corps  d'arm^c. 

The  three  Russian  columns  directed  to  attack  Telnitz  and 
Sokolnitz  had  broken  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
They  were  under  the  immediate  command  of  Generals  Doctorow, 
Langeron,  and  Pribyschewski,  and  under  the  superior  command 
of  General  Buxhovden,  an  ofiicer  of  inferior  abilities,  inactive, 
puffed  up  by  the  favour  which  he  owed  to  a  court  marriage,  and 
who  no  more  commanded  the  left  of  the  Eussian  army  than 
General  Kutusof  commanded  the  whole.  He  marched  himself 
along  with  General  Doctorow's  column,  forming  the  extremity 
of  the  Russian  line,  and  which  would  have  to  engage  first.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  other  columns,  or  to  the  harmony 
which  ought  to  have  been  introduced  into  their  different  move- 
ments, which  was  very  lucky  for  us ;  for  if  they  had  acted 
together,  and  attacked  Telnitz  and  Sokolnitz  en  masse,  as 
Friant's  division  had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  point,  they  might 
have  gained  much  more  ground  upon  our  right  than  it  would 
have  suited  us  to  give  up  to  them. 

Doctorow's  column  had  bivouacked,  like  the  others,  on  the 
height  of  Pratzen.  At  the  foot  of  this  height,  in  the  bottom 
which  separated  it  from  our  right,  there  was  a  village  called 
Augezd,  and  \\\  that  village  an  advanced  guard  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Kienmayer,  composed  of  five  Austrian  bat- 
talions and  fourteen  squadrons.  This  advanced  guard  was  to 
sweep  the  plain  between  Augezd  and  Telnitz,  while  Doctorow's 
column  was  descending  from  the  heights.  The  Austrians,  eager 
to  show  the  Russians  that  they  could  fight  as  well  as  they, 
attacked  the  village  of  Telnitz  with  great  resolution.  It  was 
necessary  to  cross  at  once  the  rivulet  running  here  in  channels, 
and  then  a  height  covered  with  vines  and  houses.  We  had  in 
this  place,  besides  the  3rd  of  the  Hue,  the  battalion  of  the 
Corsican  chasseurs,  concealed  from  view  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  These  skilful  marksuien,  coolly  taking  aim  at  the 
hussars  who  had  been  sent  forward,  picked  off  a  great  number 
of  them.  They  received  in  the  same  Tuanner  the  Szekler  regi- 
ment (infantry),  and  in  half  an  hour  strewed  the  ground  with 
part  of  that  regiment.  The  Austrians,  tired  of  a  destructive 
combat,  and  one  that  was  ])roductive  of  no  result,  attacked  en 
masse  the  village  of  Telnitz  with  their  five  united  battalions, 
but  were  not  able  to  penetrate  into  it,  thanks  to  the  firmness 
of  the  3rd  of  the  line,  which  received  them  with  the  vigour  of 
a  tried  band.  While  Kienmayer's  advancinl  guard  was  thus 
exhausting  itself  in  impoteiit  efforts,  Doctorow's  column,  twenty- 
four  battalions  strong,  led  by  General  J]uxh()vden,  made  its 
appearance  an  hour  later  than  was  expected,  and  proceeded  to 
assist  the  Austrians  to  take  Telnitz,  which  the  3i^d  of  the  line 
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was  no  lon^vr  sufficient  to  di'iVnd.  The  bed  of  the  stream  was 
crossed,  and  General  Kieninayer  threw  his  fourteen  scjuadrons 
into  the  ])huu  Le\  ond  Tehiitz,  against  the  light  cavaliy  of 
IJent-ral  ]Margaron.  The  hitter  bravely  stood  several  charges, 
but  could  not  maintain  its  ground  against  such  a  mass  of 
ca\alry.  Friaut's  division,  conducted  by  Marshal  Davout, 
having  not  yet  ari-ived  from  Cross  Eaigern,  our  right  was 
greatly  overmatched.  J)ut  General  Buxhovden,  after  being 
long  waited  for,  was  obliged  in  his  turn  to  wait  for  the  second 
column,  commanded  Ijy  General  Langeron.  This  latter  had 
been  delayed  by  a  singular  accident.  The  mass  of  the  cavalry, 
destined  to  occupy  the  plain  which  was  on  the  right  of  the 
Russians  and  on  the  left  of  the  French,  had  misconceived  the 
order  prescribing  that  it  should  take  that  position  :  it  had 
therefore  gone  and  taken  ]X)st  at  Pratzen,  amidst  the  bivouacs 
of  Langeron's  column.  Having  discovered  its  error,  this  cavalry, 
in  n'pairing  to  its  pro])er  p.lace,  had  cut  and  long  retarded 
Langeron's  and  J'ribyschewski's  columns.  General  Langeron 
having  at  length  a^•ri^"ed  before  Sokolnitz,  commenced  an  attack 
on  it.  But  meanwhile  tieneral  Friant  had  come  up  in  the 
utmost  liaste  Avith  his  division,  composed  of  five  regiments  of 
infantry  and  six  regiments  of  dragoons.  The  1st  regiment  of 
dragoons,  attached  for  this  occasion  to  Bourcier's  division,  was 
despatched  at  full  trot  u])on  Tehiitz.  The  Austro-lvussians, 
already  victorious  at  this  ])oint.  began  to  cross  the  Goldbach, 
and  to  press  the  3rd  of  the  light  as  well  as  Margaron's  light 
cavalry.  The  dragoons  of  the  first  regiment,  on  a]i]iroaching 
the  enemy,  broke  into  a  gallop,  and  drove  back  into  Telnitz  all 
who  had  atleiii|)te(l  to  deliouch  from  it.  Generals  Friant  and 
Ib'udelet,  arriving  with  tlu^  1st  l)rigade,  coin]")Osed  of  the  loSth 
of  till'  liiu'  and  the  voltigeurs  of  the  15th  light,  entered  Telnitz 
with  liavdiiels  lixed,  ex[)elled  tlie  Austrians  and  ]\ussians,  and 
(h'()\(>  them  ])ell-iiiell  bevond  the  channels  which  form  the  bed 
(if  llie  (Joldhacli,  and  remained  masters  of  the  ground,  after 
they  liad  strewed  it  with  dead  and  wounded.  Unluckily  the 
t'(jg,  dispersed  nearly  everywhere,  ■])revailed  in  the  l)ottoms.  It 
en\  t'l(ij)e(l  'I'ehiilz  as  in  a  sort  of  cloud.  T]i(>  26th  light  of 
Legrand's  di\ision,  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  3rd 
ol'  the  line,  percei\'ing  indistinctly  masses  of  troops  on  the 
other  side  c)f  the  stream,  without  b^'ing  able  to  discern  the 
colour  of  their  uniform,  fired  upon  the  loSth,  under  the  impres- 
sion I  hat  it  was  the  enemy.  'J'liis  unex])ectt'd  attack  staggered 
the  loSih.  which  fell  ]);ick  for  fear  of  being  turned.  Taking 
a'l\antage  of  this  cii'cunistance,  the  Kussians  and  Austrians, 
ha\ing  twenty-nine  ])attalions  at  this  ])oint,  resumed  the 
olIensiNc.  and  disloelgiMJ  Jleudelet's  brigade  from  'JVlnitz,  while 
Cieneral   Langeron,  attacking;'  with   twelve   llussiau   battalions 
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the  village  of  Sokolnitz,  situated  on  the  Goldbach,  a  little  above 
Telnitz,  had  penetrated  into  it.  The  two  hostile  columns  of 
Doctorow  and  Lang-eron  then  began  to  debouch,  the  one  from 
Telnitz,  the  other  from  Sokolnitz.  At  the  same  time  General 
Pribyschewski's  column  had  attacked  and  taken  the  chateau 
of  Sokolnitz,  situated  above  the  village  of  that  name.  At  this 
sight  General  Friant,  who  on  that  day,  as  on  so  many  others, 
behaved  like  a  hero,  flung  General  Bourcier,  with  his  six 
regiments  of  dragoons,  upon  Doctorow's  column,  at  the  moment 
when  the  latter  was  deploying  beyond  Telnitz.  The  Russians 
presented  their  bayonets  to  our  dragoons ;  but  the  charges  of 
our  horse,  repeated  with  the  utmost  fury,  prevented  them  from 
extending  themselves,  and  supported  Heudelet's  brigade,  which 
was  opposed  to  them.  General  Friant  afterwards  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  Lochet's  brigade,  composed  of  the  i8th  and  the 
I  nth  of  the  line,  and  rushed  upon  Laugeron's  column,  which 
was  already  beyond  the  village  of  Sokolnitz,  drove  it  back  to 
that  place,  entered  it  at  its  heels,  expelled  it  again,  and  hurled  it 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Goldbach.  Having  occupied  Sokolnitz, 
General  Friant  committed  it  to  the  guard  of  the  48th,  and 
marched  with  his  3rd  brigade,  that  of  Kister,  composed  of  the 
33rd  of  the  line  and  the  15th  light,  to  recover  the  chateau  of 
Sokolnitz  from  Pribyschewski's  column.  He  forced  it  to  fall 
back.  But  while  he  was  engaged  with  Pribyschewski's  troops 
in  front  of  the  chateau  of  Sokolnitz,  Langeron's  column,  attack- 
ing anew  the  village  dependent  on  this  chateau,  had  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  the  48th,  which,  retiring  into  the  houses  of  the 
village,  defended  itself  with  admirable  gallantry.  General 
Friant  returned  and  extricated  the  48tli.  That  brave  general 
and  his  illustrious  chief.  jNLirshal  Davout,  hastened  incessantly 
from  one  point  to  anotlier  on  this  lino  of  the  Goldbach,  so 
warmly  disputed,  and  with  seven  or  eight  thousand  foot  and 
2800  horse  engaged  35,000  Russians.  Indeed,  Friant's  division 
was  reduced,  by  a  march  of  thirty-six  hours  which  it  had  per- 
formed, to  6000  men  at  most,  and  with  the  3rd  of  the  line 
formed  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  combatants. 
l)ut  the  men  who  liad  lagged  behind,  arriving  every  moment 
at  the  re]:)ort  of  the  cannon,  successively  filled  up  the  gaps 
made  by  the  enemy's  fire  in  its  ranks. 

DnriniT  tliis  obstinate  combat  towards  onr  ri<xht,  jNTarshal 
Soult,  at  the  centre,  had  attacked  the  ])osition  on  which  de- 
pended the  issue  of  tht^-  battle.  At  a  siLmal  given  by  Napoleon, 
till'  two  di\isions  of  Vandamme  and  St.  Hilaire,  formed  into  close 
coliiiiin,  asct'iKJcd  at  a  ra])id  pace  the-  acclivities  of  the  "jilateau 
of  Fratzen.  \\'uidaiinni''s  division  had  proceeded  to  the  left,  St. 
llilaire's  to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Pratzen,  which  is  deeply 
embedded  in  a  ravine  that  terminates  at  the  Goldbach  rivulet, 
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near  Puntowitz.  While  the  French  were  pushing  forward, 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  army,  composed  of  Kollowrath's 
Austrian  infantry  and  the  llussian  infantry  of  ]\Iiloradovich, 
twenty-seven  battalions  strong,  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  General  Kutusof  and  the  two  emperors,  had  come 
and  deployed  on  the  plateau  of  Pratzen,  to  take  the  place  of 
Buxhovden's  three  columns,  which  had  descended  into  the 
bottoms.  Our  soldiers,  without  returning  the  fire  of  musketry 
which  they  sustained,  continued  to  climb  the  height,  surprising 
by  their  nimljle  and  resolute  step  the  enemy's  generals,  who 
expected  to  find  them  retreating.* 

On  reaching  the  village  of  Pratzen  they  passed  on  without 
haltiug  there.  General  ^forand,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  lOth  light,  went  and  drew  u])  on  the  plateau.  General 
Thiebault  f  followed  him  with  his  brigade,  composed  of  the 
14th  and  36th  of  the  line,  and  while  he  was  advancing 
suddenly  received  in  rear  a  volley  of  musketry,  which  ]:)roceeded 
from  two  Russian  battalions  concealed  in  the  ravine,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  village  of  Pratzen  is  situated.  General 
Thiebault  halted  for  a  moment,  returned  at  ])oint  blank  range 
the  volley  which  he  had  received,  and  entered  the  village  with 
one  of  his  battalions.  Ife  dis])ersed  and  took  the  Russians  who 
occu])ied  it,  and  then  returned  to  sup]')ort  General  ^Nlorand, 
de])loyed  on  tlH>  ])lateau.  X'are's  brigadt%  the  second  of  St. 
Iliiaire's  division,  ])assiiig  on  ils  ])ai't  to  the  left  of  the  village, 
drew  uj)  facing  the  enemy,  while  \'andamme,  with  his  whole 
division,  took  a  ])osition  still  further  to  the  left,  near  a  small 
knoll,  called  Stari  Winobradi,  which  commands  the  plateau  of 
Pratzen.  Ppon  this  knoll  tin*  l^ussians  had  posted  five  bat- 
talions and  a  numerous  artillery. 

TIh'  Austrian  infantry  of  Kollowrath  and  the  Pussian  infantry 
of  Mil(^rado\ich  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  ]\Iarslial  Soult 
witliout  loss  of  time  ])rought  foi'ward  St.  Iliiaire's  and  Van- 
damnie's  divisions,  (ieneral  Thiebault,  forming  with  his  brigade 
tht  right  of  St.  Iliiaire's  division,  had  a  battery  of  twelve  ])ieces. 
II t>  (U'dt'i-cd  llietn  to  be  charged  with  balls  and  gra])t\  and 
oiXMit'd  a  (lestnietive  fii'c  u]:»on  the  infantry  0]i]-)Osed  to  him. 
This  fii't',  ki']-)t-  u])  briskly  and  directed  with  ]")recision.  soon 
thfi'w  the  Austrian  ranks  into  disordcf.  and  they  hurried  in 
confusion  to  the  liack  of  the  plateau.  \  aiulamme  immediately 
attacked  the  enemy  drawn  wyt  ojiposite  to  him.  flis  brave 
infantry  coolly  a(l\ancr(l.  halteil,  fn-cd  several  murderous  vollevs, 

*  l')-iiicc  ('/.:irtory~ki,  iilaccl  l)ct  wcrii  tlio  two  empei'ors,  reinnrked  to  the 
Emperor  Alfxaiulcr  tlio  nimble  ami  dccidt'd  step  wiili  which  tht;  French  were 
ascendiiitr  to  the  plateau,  without  rctuniinij:  the  fire  of  \\\v.  Kussians.  At  this 
sit,dii  that  ]iiinc(;  lost  all  tlif;  confidence  which  he  had  till  tlien  felt,  and  con- 
ceived a  sinister  presentiment  which  never  left  him  chiriiig  the  engagement. 

t  The  >anie  who  died  kitely. 
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and  marched  upon  the  Russians  with  the  bayonet.  It  flun^ 
back  their  first  line  upon  their  second,  put  both  to  flight,  and 
obliged  them  to  retreat  to  the  back  of  the  plateau  of  Pratzen, 
leaving  their  artilleiy  behind  them.  In  this  movement  Van- 
damme  had  left  the  knoll  of  Stari  Winobradi,  defended  by 
several  Russian  battalions  and  bristling  with  artillery,  on  his 
left.  He  went  back  to  it,  and  directing  General  Schiner  to 
turn  it  with  the  24th  light,  he  ascended  it  himself  with  the  4th 
of  the  line.  In  spite  of  a  downward  fire  he  climbed  the  knoll, 
overturned  the  Russians  who  guarded  it,  and  took  their  cannon. 

Thus  in  less  than  an  hour  the  two  divisions  of  Marshal  Soult's 
corps  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  plateau  of  Pratzen, 
and  were  pursuing  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  hurled  pell-mell 
down  the  declivities  of  that  plateau,  which  inclines  towards  the 
chateau  of  Austerlitz. 

The  two  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  witnesses  of  this 
rapid  action,  strove  in  vain  to  rally  their  soldiers.  They  were 
scarcely  listened  to  amidst  that  confusion,  and  Alexander  could 
already  perceive  that  the  presence  of  a  sovereign  is  not,  in  such 
circumstances,  worth  that  of  a  good  general.  Miloradovich, 
always  conspicuous  in  the  fire,  traversed  on  horseback  that  field 
of  battle,  ploughed  with  balls,  and  strove  to  bring  back  the 
fugitives.  General  Kutusof,  wounded  on  the  cheek  by  a 
musket-ball,  beheld  the  realisation  of  the  disaster  which  he  had 
foreseen,  and  which  he  had  not  the  firmness  to  prevent.  He 
had  hastened  to  send  for  the  Russian  imperial  guard,  which 
had  bivouacked  in  advance  of  Austerlitz,  in  order  to  rally  his 
routed  centre  behind  it.  If  this  commander  of  the  Austro- 
Russian  army,  whose  merit  was  limited  to  great  astuteness  dis- 
guised by  great  indolence,  had  been  capable  of  just  and  prompt 
resolutions,  he  would  have  hurried  at  this  moment  to  his  left, 
engaged  with  our  right,  drawn  BuxhiJvden's  three  columns  from 
the  bottoms  into  which  they  had  been  plunged,  bronglit  them 
back  to  the  ]:)lateau  of  I^ratzen,  and  with  a  collected  force  of 
50,000  men  have  made  a  decisive  effort  to  recover  a  ]iosition 
witliout  which  the  Russian  army  must  be  cut  in  two.  If  even 
he  had  not  succeeded,  he  might  at  least  have  retired  in  order 
upon  Austerlitz  by  a  safe  road,  and  not  have  left  his  left  backed 
upon  an  abyss.  But  content  to  parry  the  evil  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  he  did  nothing  more  than  rally  his  centre  upon 
the  Russian  imperial  guard,  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong,  while 
Na]ioleon,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  ]')lateau 
of  Pratzen,  was  bringing  forward  to  the  support  of  Marshal 
Soult,  already  victorious,  the  corps  of  -Bernadotte,  the  guard, 
and  Oudinot's  grenatliej-s,  that  is  to  say,  25.000  choice  troops. 

While  our  right  was  tlius  dis]~)uting  tlie  line  of  the  Goldbach 
with  the  Russians,  and  our  centre  was  wrestiuo-  from  them  the 
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])latean  of  Pratzen,  Lannes  and  Murat,  on  our  left,  were  engaged 
witli  Prince  Jiagration  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Austro-Russians. 

Lannes,  with  Suchet's  and  Cafl'arelli's  divisions,  deployed  on 
l)oth  sides  of  the  Olniiitz  road,  was  to  inarch  straight  forward. 
On  the  left  of  the  road,  the  same  near  which  rose  the  Santon. 
the  ground,  on  approaching  the  wooded  heights  of  Moravia,  was 
vciy  uneven,  sometimes  hilly,  sometimes  intersected  by  deep 
ra\ines.  There  Suchet's  division  was  ])laced.  On  the  right, 
more  level  ground  was  connected  by  very  gentle  rises  with  the 
plateau  of  I'ratzen.  Call'arelli  marched  on  that  side,  protected 
l)y  Jilurat's  cavalry,  against  tlie  mass  of  the  Austro-Kussian 
cavalry. 

At  this  point  a  sort  of  Egyptian  battle  was  anticipated,  for 
here  were  seen  eiglity-two  iinssian  and  Austrian  squadrons, 
tlrawn  up  in  two  lines,  commanded  by  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stt'in.  For  this  reason  Suchet's  and  Caffarelli's  divisions  pre- 
sented several  battalions  deployed,  and  behind  the  intervals  of 
these  battalions  other  battalions  in  close  column,  to  appuy  and 
flank  the  former.  The  artillery  was  spread  over  the  front  of 
the  two  divisions.  General  Kellermann's  light  cavalry,  as  also 
the  divisions  of  dragoons,  were  on  the  right  in  the  plain, 
Xansouty's  and  d'liautpoul's  heavy  cavalry  in  reserve  in  rear. 

In  this  imposing  order  Lannes  moved  off  as  soon  as  he  lieard 
the  cannon  at  I'ratzt'n,  and  traversed  at  a  foot  pace,  as  though 
it  had  been  a  parade  ground,  that  plain  illumined  by  a  bright 
winter's  sun. 

Prince  John  of  Liclitenstein  had  not  arrived  upon  the  ground 
lill  lati',  owing  to  a  mistake  which  had  caused  the  Austro- 
liussian  cavalry  to  run  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Tn  his  absence  Alexander's  imperial  guard  had  filled 
the  gap  li'ft  1)i'tween  tlie  ccnti'e  and  the  right  of  tlu^  combined 
ai'iny.  A\'li<'n  he  at  Iriigtli  arrived,  ])tM'ceiving  the  movement 
of  Lannes'  cor])s.  he  dii'i'ctcd  the  (ii'and  Duke  Constantine's 
Ihilaiis  against  Calfarclli's  di\ision.  'Jliose  bold  horse  rushed 
upon  tliaf  division,  b'-i^oi-f  \vliicli  Kelh'nuann  was  placed  with 
liis  brigade  of  light  cavalry.  Cu'iieral  Kellermann,  one  of  our 
ablest  ca\-alry  ollicers.  judging  that  lie  should  be  Hung  back  upon 
the  l-'rencli  infantry,  and  ])erlia])s  throw  it  into  confusion,  if  he 
awaited,  without  mo\-ing.  tliat  fc)r!nidal)I('  charge,  drew  back  his 
s(|nadi-oiis,  and  making  them  ])ass  through  tlu^  intervals  of 
Catfai'elli's  battalions,  drew  them  u])  again  on  the  left,  in  order 
to  sei/.e  a  favourable  o])])ortunily  for  charging.  The  ILulans, 
cou'.iug  up  at  a  galloj).  no  longer  found  our  light  cavalry,  but 
eiieoiiniei-ed  ill  it'^  --tead  a  line  of  infantry,  which  was  not  to  be 
broken,  and  which,  i'\-en  without  ferniine'  into  s(|uare.  reci'ived 
it  with  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry.  Four  hundred  of  these 
assailants  were  soon  stretched  on  the  o-rouud  in  front  of  the 
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division.  The  Russian  general,  Essen,  was  mortally  wounded 
fighting  at  their  head.  The  others  dispersed  in  disorder  to  the 
right  and  left.  Kellermann,  who  had  reformed  his  squadrons 
on  the  left  of  Caffarelli,  seizing  the  opportune  moment,  charged 
the  Hulans,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein  sent  a  fresh  portion  of  his  squad- 
rons to  the  assistance  of  the  Hulans.  Our  divisions  of  dragoons 
dashed  off  in  their  turn  upon  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  for  awhile 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  an  awful  fray,  in  which  all  the  com- 
batants were  fighting  hand  to  hand.  This  cloud  of  horsemen 
at  length  dispersed,  and  each  rejoined  his  line  of  battle,  leaving 
the  ground  covered  with  dead  and  wounded,  mostly  Russians 
and  Austrians.  Oar  two  masses  of  infantry  then  advanced 
with  firm  and  measured  step  upon  the  ground  abandoned  by  the 
cavalry.  The  Russians  opposed  to  them  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  poured  forth  a  shower  of  projectiles.  One  discharge 
swept  away  the  whole  group  of  drummers  of  Caffarelli's  first 
regiment.  This  fierce  cannonade  was  returned  by  the  fire  of 
all  our  artillery.  In  this  combat  with  great  guns,  General 
Valhabert  had  a  thigh  fractured  by  a  ball.  Some  soldiers  would 
have  carried  him  away.  "  Remain  at  your  post,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
know  how  to  die  all  alone  ;  six  men  must  not  be  taken  away  for 
the  sake  of  one."  The  French  then  marched  for  the  village  of 
Blaziowitz,  situated  on  the  right  of  the  plain,  where  the  ground 
begins  to  rise  towards  Pratzen.  Of  this  village,  seated  like  all 
those  of  the  country  in  a  deep  ravine,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  the  flames  that  were  consuming  it.  A  detachment  of  the 
Russian  imperial  guard  had  occupied  it  in  the  morning,  till  Prince 
Lichtenstein's  cavalry  should  arrive.  Lannes  ordered  the  13th 
light  to  take  it.  Colonel  Castex,  who  commanded  the  13th, 
advanced  with  tlie  first  battalion  in  column  of  attack,  and  as 
soon  as  he  arrived  before  the  village  he  was  struck  by  a  ball  in 
the  forehead.  The  battalion  ruslied  forward,  and  revenged  with 
the  bayonet  the  death  of  its  colonel.  Blaziowitz  was  carried, 
and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners,  picked  up  there,  were  sent  to 
the  rear. 

At  the  other  wing  of  Lannes'  cor])s  the  Russians,  led  by 
Prince  Bagration,  strove  to  take  the  little  eminence^,  called  by 
our  soldiei's  tlie  Hanton.  '^I'hey  had  descended  into  a  valley 
wliich  skirts  the  foot  of  this  eminence,  taken  the  village  of 
l)()S('iiitz,  and  exchanged  balls  to  no  ]uirpose  with  the  numerous 
ai't  illety  ])]ant('d  on  the  height.  But  the  Russians  did  not  care 
I0  encounter  the  musketry  of  the  17th  of  the  line,  too  advan- 
tageously ]X)stetl  for  them  to  dare  to  a])proach  too  near. 

I'lMTict^  I^agration  liad  drawn  up  the  rest  of  his  infantry  on 
tli(^  Olniutz  road,  faciiig  Sucliet's  division.  Being  obliged  to 
fall  back,  he  retired  slowly  before  the  corps  of  Lannes,  which 
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marched  without  precipitation,  but  with  imposing  compactness, 
and  kept  constantly  gaining  ground.  Blaziowitz  being  carried, 
Lannes  caused  the  villages  of  IJolubitz  and  Kruch,  situated  on 
the  Olmutz  road,  to  be  taken  also,  and  at  length  came  upon 
Hagration's  infantry.  At  this  moment  he  broke  the  line  formed 
bv  his  two  divisions.  He  directed  Suchet's  division  obliquely  to 
the  left,  Caffarelli's  division  oblifjuely  to  the  right.  ]3y  this 
diverging  movement  he  separated  Bagration's  infantry  from 
Prince  Lichtenstein's  cavalry,  and  threw  back  the  first  to  the 
left  of  the  Olmiitz  road,  the  second  to  the  right,  towards  the 
slopes  of  the  ])Iateau  of  Pratzen. 

That  cavalry  then  determined  to  make  a  last  effort,  and 
rushed  in  a  mass  upon  Caffarelli's  division,  which  received  it 
with  its  usual  firmness,  and  brought  it  to  a  stand  by  the  fire  of 
its  musketry.  Xumerous  squadrons  of  Lichtenstein's,  at  first 
dispersed,  then  rallied  l^y  their  officers,  were  led  back  against 
our  battalions.  By  order  of  Lannes  the  cuirassiers  of  Generals 
d'Hautpoul  and  Xansouty,  who  followed  Caffarelli's  infantry, 
filed  away  at  full  trot  behind  the  ranks  of  that  infantry,  formed 
upon  its  right,  deployed  there,  and  dashed  off  at  a  gallop.  The 
earth  cjuaked  under  those  four  thousand  horsemen  cased  in  iron. 
They  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  the  mass  of  the  new-formed 
Austro-Pussian  s(|uadrons.  overthrew  them  by  the  shock,  dis- 
persed and  obliged  them  to  ilee  towards  Austerlitz,  whither  they 
retired,  to  appear  no  more  during  the  engagement. 

^Meanwhile  Suchet's  division  had  attacked  Prince  Bagration's 
infantry.  After  ]:)Ouring  u])on  the  Piissians  those  cpiiet  and 
sure  volleys  which  our  troo])S,  not  less  intelligent  than  inured 
to  war.  executed  with  extreme  precision,  Suchet's  division  had 
advanced  u]K)n  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  Russians,  giving 
way  to  the  im]:)etufisity  of  our  battalions,  had  retired,  but  un- 
broken and  without  surrendering.  They  formed  a  confused 
mass  bristling  with  muskets,  which  the  French  could  only 
drive  before  them,  without  being  able  to  take  them  prisoners, 
r^annes  having  got  rid  of  Prince  Lichtenstein's  eighty-two 
squadrons,  had  hastened  to  l)i'i]ig  ])ack  Ceneral  d'lfautpoul's 
lieavy  ca\-alry  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  that  "|ilain.  and 
directed  it  U])()n  the  Pnssians  in  oi'dei-  to  decide  their  retreat. 
Tlie  cuirassiers,  charging  on  all  sides  those  obstinate  foot 
soldiei's  who  were  retiring  in  laige  bodies,  had  obliged  some 
thousands  <jf  them  to  lav  down  their  arms. 

Thus  on  our  left  f^annes  had  fought  a  real  l)attle  by  himself, 
lie  had  taken  4000  ]U-isoners.  Tln'  ground  around  him  was 
strewed  with  4000  Russians  and  Ausirians.  dead  or  wounded. 

But  on  the  plateau  of  I'rat/.enthe  conilict  wa.';  renewed  be- 
tween the  en(>niy  and  the  corjis  of  ^Vfarshal  Soult,  reinforced  bv 
all  the  reserves,  which  Xapoleou  brought  up  in  person.    General 
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Kutusof,  without  having  any  idea,  as  we  have  observed,  of 
calling  to  him  the  three  columns  of  Doctorow,  Langeron,  and 
Pribyschewski,  posted  in  the  bottoms,  thought  only  of  rallying 
his  centre  upon  the  imperial  Russian  guard.  The  single  brigade 
of  Kamenski,  belonging  to  Langeron's  corps,  hearing  a  very 
brisk  fire  on  its  rear,  had  halted,  and  then  spontaneously  fallen 
back,  in  order  to  return  to  the  plateau  of  Pratzen.  General 
Langeron,  apprised  of  the  circumstance,  had  come  up  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  brigade,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
column  at  Sokolnitz. 

The  French,  in  this  renewed  combat  at  the  centre,  were  about 
to  find  themselves  engaged  with  Kamenski's  brigade,  with  the 
infantry  of  Kollowrath  and  Miloradovich,  and  with  the  imperial 
Russian  guard.  Thiebault's  brigade,  occupying  the  extreme 
right  of  Marshal  Soult's  corps,  and  separated  from  Varo  s  brigade 
by  the  village  of  Pratzen,  found  itself  amidst  a  square  of  fires, 
for  it  had  in  front  the  reformed  line  of  the  Austrians,  and  on 
its  right  part  of  Langeron's  troops.  This  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  loth  light  and  of  the  14th  and  36th  of  the  line,  was  soon 
exposed  to  the  most  serious  danger.  As  it  was  deploying  and 
forming  itself  into  a  square  to  face  the  enemy.  Adjutant  Labadie, 
fearing  that  his  battalion,  under  a  fire  of  musketry  and  grape, 
discharged  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces,  might  be  staggered 
in  its  movement,  seized  the  colours,  and  ]:»lanting  himself  upon 
the  ground,  cried,  "  Soldiers,  here  is  your  line  of  battle  !  "  The 
battalion  deployed  with  perfect  steadiness.  The  others  imitated 
it,  the  brigade  took  position,  and  for  some  moments  exchanged 
a  destructive  fire  of  musketry  at  half  range.  These  three  regi- 
ments, however,  would  soon  have  sunk  under  a  mass  of  cross 
fires  had  the  conflict  been  prolonged.  General  St.  Hilaire, 
admired  by  the  army  for  liis  chivalrous  valour,  was  conversing 
with  Generals  Thiebault  and  JMorand  on  tlie  course  proper  to  be 
]Kirsued,  when  Colonel  Pouzet  of  the  loth  said,  "General,  let  us 
advance  with  the  bayonet,  or  we  are  undone."  "  Yes,  forward  !  " 
replied  General  St.  Hilaire.  The  bayonets  were  immediately 
crossed,  and  the  men,  falling  upon  Kamenski's  Russians  on 
the  right  and  on  Kollowrath's  Austrians  in  front,  precipitated 
the  first  into  the  bottoms  of  Sokolnitz  and  Telnitz,  and  the 
second  down  the  back  of  the  plateau  of  Pratzen,  towards  the 
Austerlitz  road. 

While  'I'hiebault's  brigade,  left  for  some  time  unsupported, 
extricated  itself  with  such  valour  and  success,  Vare's  brigade 
and  Vandamme's  division,  ]ilaced  on  the  other  side  of  the  village 
of  Pratzen,  had  not  near  so  much  trouble  to  repvdse  the  offensive 
return  of  the  Austro-Rnssians,  and  had  soon  flung  them  to  the 
foot  of  the  ])latean,  which  they  strove  in  vain  to  ascend.  In  the 
ardour  that  hurried  away  our  troops,  the  first  battalion  of  the 
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4tli  of  tlie  line,  belonging  to  Yandamme's  division,  had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  pursue  tlie  Jxussians  over  the  sloping  ground, 
covered  with  vines.  The  Grand  J3uke  Constantino  had  ininie- 
diatt'ly  sent  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  which, 
surprising  that  battalion  among  the  vines,  had  overthrown  it 
l)efore  it  could  form  into  square.  In  this  confusion  the  colour- 
bi\arer  of  the  regiment  had  been  killed.  A  subaltern,  endeavour- 
ing to  save  the  eagle,  had  also  been  killed.  A  soldier  had  then 
snatched  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officer,  and  being  himself 
put  liors  dc  comhut,  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  Constantine's 
horse  from  carr3-ing  off  the  trophy. 

Napoleon,  who  had  come  to  reinforce  the  centre  with  the 
infantry  of  his  guard,  the  whole  corps  of  Bernadotte,  and 
Oudinot's  grenadiers,  witnessed  the  rash  proceeding  of  this 
Ijattalion  j'rom  the  height  on  which  he  was  posted.  "They  are 
in  disorder  yonder,"  said  he  to  Eapp ;  "that  must  be  set  to 
rights."  At  the  head  of  the  jNIamelukes  and  the  horse  chas- 
seurs of  the  guard,  Rapp  instantly  flew  to  the  sncconr  of  the 
compromised  Ijattalion.  Marshal  Bessieres  followed  Bapp  with 
the  horse  grenadiers.  Drouet's  divi.-^ion  of  Bernadotte's  corps, 
formed  of  the  94th  and  95th  regiments  and  of  the  27th  light, 
advanced  in  second  line,  headed  by  Colonel  Gerard,  Bernadotte's 
aide-de-camp,  and  an  officer  of  great  energ}',  to  oppose  the 
infantry  of  the  Russian  guard. 

Ivapp,  on  making  his  ajipearance,  drew  upon  him  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  who  were  slaughtering  our  foot  soldiers  extended  on  the 
ground.  Thi>  cavalry  turned  against  him  with  four  unhorsed 
]iieces  of  cannon.  In  spite  of  a  discharge  of  grape,  Bapp  rushed 
forward  and  broke  through  the  imperial  cavalry.  He  pushed 
on,  and  passed  beyond  the  ground  covered  by  tlu'  wrecks  of  the 
l)atta]ion  of  the  4th.  The  soldiers  of  that  battalion  immediately 
rallied,  and  formed  anew  to  revenge  the  check  which  they  had 
received.  Ba])]").  on  rt\aching  the  linos  of  the  Russian  guard, 
was  assailed  with  a  second  charge  of  cavalry.  These  were 
Alexander's  horse  guards,  who,  headed  by  their  colonel,  I'rince 
Bepnin.  fell  \\\)on  him.  The  brave  Morland,  colonel  of  the  chas- 
s(mrs  of  the  I'^rench  imperial  guard,  was  killed;  the  chasseurs 
W(M-e  driven  back.  But  at  this  moment  the  horse  grenadiers, 
led  by  Mai'shal  JJessieres,  came  u])  at  a  gallop  to  the  assistance 
of  iJap]").  This  splendid  body  of  men.  mounted  on  powerful 
li(ir-e<,  was  eag(U"  to  measure  its  strength  with  the  horse  guards 
of  Alexander.  A  conflict  of  several  miiuites  ensued  between 
them.  I'he  infantry  of  the  Bussian  guard,  witnessing  this 
ileroe  encounter,  durst  not  fire,  for  fear  of  slaughtering  its 
own  countrymen.  At  length  Napoleon's  horse  grenadiers. 
vet<M-nns  tried  in  a  Imndred  battles,  triumphed  over  the  young 
-iildiers    of    Alexander,    dispersed    them,    after    extending    a 
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number  of  them  upon  the  ground,  and  returned  conquerors  to 
their  master. 

Napoleon,  who  was  present  at  this  engagement,  was  delighted 
to  see  the  Russian  youth  punished  for  their  boasting.  Sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  he  received  Eapp,  who  returned  wounded, 
covered  with  blood,  followed  by  Prince  Repnin,  a  prisoner,  and 
gave  him  signal  testimonies  of  satisfaction.  Meanwhile  the 
three  regiments  of  Drouet's  division,  brought  by  Colonel  Gerard, 
pushed  the  infantry  of  the  Russian  guard  upon  the  village  of 
Kreznowitz,  carried  that  village,  and  took  many  prisoners.  It 
was  one  o'clock  ;  victory  appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  for  Lannes 
and  Murat  being  masters  of  the  plain  on  the  left,  Marshal 
Soult,  supported  by  the  whole  of  the  reserve,  being  master  of 
the  plateau  of  ]?ratzen,  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  done  but 
to  fall  upon  the  right  and  fling  Buxhovden's  three  Russian 
columns,  which  had  so  vainly  striven  to  cut  us  off  from  the 
road  to  Vienna,  into  the  ponds.  Napoleon,  then  leaving  Ber- 
nadotte's  corps  on  the  plateau  of  Pratzen,  and  turning  to  the 
right  with  Marshal  Soult's  corps,  the  guard,  and  Oudinot's 
grenadiers,  resolved  himself  to  seize  the  prize  of  his  profound 
combinations,  and  proceeded  by  the  route  which  Buxhovden's 
three  columns  had  taken  when  descending  from  the  plateau  of 
Pratzen  to  attack  them  in  rear.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to 
arrive,  for  Marshal  Davout  and  his  lieutenant-general,  Friant, 
hurrying  incessantly  from  Kobelnitz  to  Telnitz  to  prevent  the 
Russians  from  crossing  the  Goldbach,  were  almost  knocked  up. 
The  brave  Friant  had  had  four  horses  killed  under  him  in  the 
fight.  But  while  he  was  making  the  last,  efforts.  Napoleon 
suddenly  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
forces.  Prodigious  confusion  then  took  place  among  the  sur- 
prised and  despairing  Russians.  Pribyschewski's  entire  column, 
and  half  of  Langeron's,  left  before  Sokolnitz,  found  themselves 
surrounded  without  any  hope  of  escape,  for  the  French  were 
coming  upon  tlieir  rear  by  the  routes  which  they  had  themselves 
pursued  in  the  morning.  These  two  columns  dispersed;  part 
^vere  made  prisoners  in  Sokolnitz,  others  fled  towards  Kobelnitz, 
and  were  enveloped  near  the  marshes  of  that  name.  Lastly, 
a  fliird  portion  made  off  towards  Briinn,  but  was  obliged  to 
lay  down  its  arms  near  the  Vienna  road,  the  same  which  the 
Russians  had  appointed  for  rendezvous  in  the  hope  of  victory. 

General  Laiigeron,  with  the  relics  of  Kamenski's  brigade  and 
some  battalions  wliicli  he  liad  withdrawn  from  Sokolnitz  before 
the  disaster,  had  lied  towards  Telnitz  and  the  ponds,  near  to 
the  spot  wlicn;  fkixhovdcn  was  witli  Doctorow's  column.  The 
silly  commander  of  the  left  wing  of  tlic  Russians,  quite  proud 
of  having,  with  twenty-nine  l)attalions  and  twenty-two  squad- 
rons, disputed  the  village  of  Telnitz  against  five  or  six  French 
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battalions,  continued  motionless,  awaiting  tlie  success  of  Lan- 
gerou's  and  j'ribyschewski's  columns.  His  face,  according  to 
an  eve-witness,  exhibited  evidence  of  the  excess  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  indulge.  Langeron,  hastening  to  this  point, 
related  to  liim  with  warmth  what  was  passing.  "  You  see 
nothing  but  enemies  everywhere,"  was  the  brutal  answer  of 
J^uxhovden.  "And  you,"  replied  Langeron,  "are  not  in  a  state 
to  see  them  anywhere."  At  this  instant  ]\farshal  Soult's  column 
ap])eared  on  the  slope  of  the  plateau  towards  the  ponds,  advanc- 
ing towards  Doctorow's  column  to  drive  it  into  them.  It  was 
no  longer  possible  to  doubt  the  danger.  Buxhcivden,  with  four 
regiments,  which  he  had  most  unskilfully  left  inactive  about  him, 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  route  by  which  he  had  come,  and 
which  ran  through  the  village  of  Augezd,  between  the  foot  of 
the  plateau  of  Pratzen  and  the  pond  of  8atschau.  Thither 
he  proceeded  precipitately,  ordering  General  Doctorow  to  save 
liimself  as  he  best  could.  Langeron  joined  him  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  column.  Buxhiivden  was  passing  through  Augezd 
at  the  very  moment  when  Vandamme's  division,  descending 
from  the  height,  arrived  there  on  its  side.  He  sustained  in  his 
ilight  the  fire  of  tlie  French,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  place 
of  safety  with  a  portion  of  his  troops.  The  greater  ])art,  accom- 
panied by  Langeron's  wrecks,  was  stopped  short  by  Vandamme's 
division,  which  was  in  possession  of  Augezd.  Then  all  together 
rushed  towards  the  frozen  ponds  and  strove  to  clear  themselves 
a  wav  there.  The  ice  which  covered  these  ponds,  weakened  by 
the  warmth  of  a  fine  day,  could  not  bear  the  weight  of  men, 
horses,  and  cannon.  It  gave  way  at  some  points  beneath  the 
Russians,  who  were  engulfed  ;  at  others  it  was  strong  enough 
to  afford  a  retreat  to  the  fugitives  who  thronged  across  it. 

Napoleon,  having  reached  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  of  ]-*ratzen, 
towards  the  ponds,  perceived  the  disaster  which  he  liad  so  skil- 
fully ]>re])ared.  He  ordered  a  battery  of  the  guard  to  fire  witli 
ball  upon  those  parts  of  the  ice  which  still  held  firm,  and  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  those  who  were  upon  it.  Nearly  2000 
perished  beneath  the  broken  ice. 

Between  the  French  army  and  these  inaccessible  ponds  was  still 
left  Doctorow's  unfortunate  column,  one  detachment  of  which 
had  escaped  with  Buxhovden.  and  another  found  a  grave  under 
the  ice.  General  Doctorow.  left  in  this  cruel  situation,  behaved 
with  the  noljlest  courage.  The  grouiul  in  a])pi-oaching  the  lakes 
rose  so  as  to  olfer  a  sort  of  a])pui.  (General  Doctorow.  backing 
himself  against  this  rising  ground,  formed  his  troops  into  three 
\\\w>,  ])lacing  the  cavaliy  in  th(^  first  line,  the  artillery  in  the 
second,  and  the  infantry  in  the  third.  Thus  de])loyed.  he  opposed 
a  bold  face  to  the  French,  while  he  sent  a  few  s(|uadrons  in  search 
of  a  route  between  the  pond  of  Satschau  and  that  of  ]\renitz. 
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A  last  and  severe  combat  ensued  on  this  ground.  The 
dragoons  of  Beaumont's  division,  borrowed  from  Murat,  and 
brought  from  the  left  to  the  right,  charged  Kienmayer's  Austrian 
cavalry,  which  after  doing  its  duty  retired  under  the  protection 
of  the  Russian  artillery.  The  latter,  sticking  close  to  its  guns, 
poured  a  shower  of  grape  upon  the  dragoons,  who  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  take  it.  Marshal  Soult's  infantry  marched  up  in  its 
turn  to  this  artillery,  in  spite  of  a  fire  at  point  blank  range, 
took  it,  aud  drove  the  Russian  infantry  towards  Telnitz.  Marshal 
Davout,  on  his  part,  with  Friant's  division,  was  entering  Telnitz. 
The  Russians,  therefore,  had  no  other  retreat  but  a  narrow  pass 
between  Telnitz  and  the  ponds.  Some  rushed  upon  them  pell- 
mell,  and  shared  the  fate  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
Others  found  means  to  escape  by  a  route  which  had  been  dis- 
covered between  the  ponds  of  Satschau  and  Menitz.  The  French 
cavalry  pursued  them  along  this  track,  and  harassed  them  in 
their  retreat.  The  sun  in  the  daytime  had  converted  the  clayey 
soil  of  these  parts  from  ice  into  thick  mud,  into  which  men  and 
horses  sunk.  The  artillery  of  the  Russians  stuck  fast  in  it. 
Their  horses,  fitted  rather  for  speed  than  for  draught,  being- 
unable  to  extricate  the  guns,  were  obliged  to  leave  them  there. 
Amidst  this  rout  our  horses  picked  up  3000  prisoners  and  a 
great  number  of  cannon.  "I  had  previously  seen  some  lost 
battles,"  says  an  eye-witness  of  this  frightful  scene,  General 
Langeron,  "but  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  defeat." 

In  fact,  from  one  wing  to  the  other  of  the  Russian  army  no 
part  of  it  was  in  order  but  the  corps  of  l^rince  Bagration,  which 
Lannes  had  not  ventured  to  pursue,  being  ignorant  of  what  was 
passing  on  the  right  of  the  army.  All  the  rest  was  in  a  state  of 
frightful  disorder,  setting  up  wild  shouts,  and  plundering  tlie 
villages  scattered  upon  its  route,  to  procure  provisions.  The  two 
sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  iled  from  that  field  of  battle 
upon  which  they  heard  the  French  crying  "  Vive  VEmipcrmr  !  " 
Alexander  was  deeply  dejected.  Tlie  lilmperor  Francis,  more 
tranquil,  bore  the  disaster  with  great  composure.  Under  the 
couimon  misfortune,  he  had  at  least  one  consolation :  the 
Russians  could  no  longer  allege  that  the  cowardice  of  the 
Austrians  constituted  all  the  glory  of  Napoleon.  The  two 
]n-inces  retreated  precipitately  over  the  ]ilains  of  Moravia,  amidst 
profound  darkness,  separated  from  their  household,  and  liable 
to  be  insulted  through  the  barljarity  of  tlieir  own  soldiers.  Tlie 
Emperor  Francis,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  took  it  upon  him  to 
send  I'rince  .Tolm  of  tjichteustcin  to  Na]io]eon,  to  solicit  an 
aruiistice,  with  a  promise  to  sign  a  peace  in  a  few  days.  IJe 
commissioned  hiui,  ]uor(>over,  to  express  to  Napoleon  liis  wish 
to  have  an  interview  with  him  at  the  advanced  posts. 

J'rince  John,  who  had  well  performed  his  duty  in  the  engage- 
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ment,  coiild  appear  with  honour  before  the  conqueror.  He  re- 
paired with  the  utmost  expedition  to  the  French  headquarters. 
The  victorious  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  going  over  the  field  of 
battle,  to  have  the  wounded  picked  up.  He  would  not  take  rest 
liiinself  till  he  had  paid  to  his  soldiers  those  attentions  to  which 
they  had  such  good  right.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  none  of 
them  had  quitted  the  ranks  to  carry  away  the  wounded.  The 
ground  was  in  consequence  strewed  with  them  for  a  space  of 
more  than  tliree  leagues.  It  was  covered  more  especially  with 
Russian  corpses.  The  field  of  battle  was  an  awful  spectacle. 
But  this  sight  affected  our  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  very 
slightly.  Accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  war,  they  regarded 
wounds,  death,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  battles,  and  as 
trifies  in  the  bosom  of  victory.  They  were  intoxicated  with 
joy,  and  raised  boisterous  acclamations  when  they  perceived 
the  group  of  officers  which  marked  the  presence  of  Napoleon. 
His  return  to  the  headquarters,  which  had  been  established  at 
the  post-house  of  Posoritz,  had  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
procession. 

That  spirit,  in  which  such  bitter  pangs  were  one  day  to  succeed 
such  excjuisite  joys,  tasted  at  that  moment  the  delights  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  the  most  deserved  success  ;  for  if  victory 
is  frequently  a  pure  favour  of  chance,  it  was  in  this  instance  the 
reward  of  admirable  combinations.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  guessing 
with  the  penetration  of  genius  that  the  Russians  designed  to 
wrest  the  Menna  road  from  him,  and  that  they  would  then 
place  themselves  between  him  and  the  ponds,  had  by  his  very 
attitude  encouraged  them  to  come  thither;  since,  weakening 
Ids  right,  reinforcing  his  centre,  he  had  thrown  himself  upon 
the  heights  of  Pratzen,  abandoned  by  them,  cut  them  thus  in 
two,  and  flung  them  into  a  gulf,  which  they  could  not  get  out 
of.  The  greater  part  of  his  troops,  kept  in  reserve,  had  scarcely 
been  brought  into  action,  so  strong  did  a  just  conclusion  render 
his  position,  and  so  well  also  did  the  valour  of  his  soldiers 
])ermit  him  to  bring  them  forward  in  inferior  number  before 
the  enemy.  It  may  be  said  that  out  of  65,000  French,  40,000 
or  45.000  at  most  had  been  engaged  ;  for  J^ernadotte's  corps,  the 
grenadiers,  and  the  infantry  of  the  guard  had  exchanged  only 
a  few  musket-shots.  Thus  45,000  French  had  beaten  90,000 
Austro-Russians. 

'I'hf  results  of  the  battle  were  immense:  15,000  killed  or 
wounded,  about  20.OOO  prisoners,  among  whom  were  ten 
colonels  and  eight  gtmei-als,  180  pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense 
(piantity  of  artillery  and  bage-age  waggons — such  were  the  losses 
of  the  enemy  and  the  tro])hies  of  the  French.  The  latter  had 
to  regret  about  7000  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Najioleon,  having  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Posoritz, 
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there  received  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein.  He  treated  him 
as  a  conqueror  full  of  courtesy,  and  agreed  to  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  day  after  the  next,  at  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies ;  but  an  armistice  was  not  to 
be  granted  till  the  two  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  had 
met  and  explained  themselves. 

On  the  morrow  Napoleon  transferred  his  headquarters  to 
Austerlitz,  a  mansion  belonging  to  the  family  of  Kaunitz. 
There  he  established  himself,  and  determined  to  give  the  name 
of  that  mansion  to  the  battle  which  the  soldiers  already  called 
the  battle  of  the  three  emperors.  It  has  borne  and  will  bear 
for  ages  the  name  which  it  received  from  the  immortal  captain 
who  won  it.  He  addressed  to  his  soldiers  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — 

"Austerlitz,  12th  Frimaire. 

"  Soldiers, — I  am  satisfied  with  you  :  in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
you  have  justified  all  that  I  expected  from  your  intrepidity.  You 
have  decorated  your  eagles  with  immortal  glory.  An  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  has  been  in  less  than  four  liours  either  cut  in  pieces  or  dis- 
persed.    Those  who  escaped  your  weapons  are  drowned  in  the  lakes. 

"  Forty  colours,  the  standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Eussia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
prisoners,*  are  the  residt  of  this  ever-celebrated  battle.  That  infantry, 
so  highly  vaunted  and  superior  in  number,  could  not  withstand  your 
shocks,  and  thenceforward  you  have  no  rivals  to  fear.  Thus  in  two 
months  this  tlnrd  coalition  has  been  vanquished  and  dissolved.  Peace 
cannot  now  l:)e  far  distant,  but,  as  I  promised  my  people  before  I 
passed  the  Rliine,  I  will  make  only  such  a  peace  as  gives  us  guarantees 
and  ensures  rewards  to  our  allies. 

"  Soldiers,  Avhen  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  the  welfare  and  the 
]irospei'ity  of  our  country  is  accomplished,  I  will  lead  you  back  to 
Prance ;  there  you  will  be  the  object  of  my  tenderest  concern.  My 
lieo]:)le  will  see  you  again  Avitli  joy,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
I  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fov  tluun  to  reply,  There  is  a  brave 
man.  Napoleon." 

It  was  necessary  to  follow  the  enemy,  whom  all  accounts 
represented  as  being  in  disorderly  retreat.  In  this  confusion, 
Napoleon,  misled  by  Murat,  conjectured  tliat  the  fugitive  army 
was  directing  its  course  towards  Olmiitz,  and  he  liad  sent  off  the 
cavalry  and  the  corps  of  Lannes  to  that  point.  But  on  the 
following  day,  the  3rd  of  December,  more  accurate  intelligence, 
collect(xl  by  General  Thiard,  a]')]")rised  him  that  the  enemy  was 
proceeding  by  the  road  to  Hungary  for  the  Morava.  Napoleon 
hastened  to  recall  his  columns  to  Nasiedlowitz  and  Coding. 
^Marshal  Davout,  rcnnforced  by  the  junction  of  Friant's  whole 

*  The  exact  number  was  not  yet  known. 
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division  and  by  the  arrival  in  line  of  Gudin's  division,  had  lost 
no  time,  thanks  to  his  nearer  position  to  the  Hungary  road, 
lie  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians  and  pressed  them  closely. 
He  intended  to  overtake  them  before  the  passage  of  the  Morava, 
and  to  cut  off  perhaps  a  part  of  their  army.  After  marching 
on  the  3rd,  he  was  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  in  sight  of 
Coding,  and  nearly  np  with  them.  The  greatest  confusion 
prevailed  in  Goding.  Beyond  that  place  there  was  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  that  of  Holitsch,  where 
the  two  allied  sovereigns  had  taken  refuge.  The  perturbation 
there  was  as  great  as  at  Goding.  The  Russian  officers  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  most  unbecoming  language  respecting  the 
Austrians.  They  laid  the  blame  of  the  common  defeat  on  them, 
as  if  they  ought  not  to  have  attributed  it  to  their  own  pre- 
sumption, to  the  incapacity  of  their  generals,  and  to  the  levity 
of  their  government.  The  Austrians,  moreover,  had  behaved 
quite  as  well  as  the  Russians  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  two  vanfjuished  monarchs  were  very  cool  towards  each 
other.  The  Emperor  Francis  wished  to  confer  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander  before  he  went  to  the  interview  agreed  upon  with 
Napoleon.  Both  thought  that  they  ought  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice and  peace,  for  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Alexander  was  desirous,  though  he  did  not  acknowledge  it, 
that  himself  and  his  army  should  be  saved  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  consequences  of  an  impetuous  pursuit,  such  as  might 
be  apprehended  from  Napoleon.  As  for  the  conditions,  he  left 
his  ally  to  settle  them  as  he  pleased.  The  Emperor  Francis 
alone  having  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  conditions 
on  which  peace  should  be  signed  concerned  him  exclusively. 
Some  time  before,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  setting  himself  np 
for  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  would  liave  insisted  that  those  condi- 
tions concerned  him  also.  His  prid(>  was  less  exigent  since  the 
battle  of  the  2nd  of  December. 

The  Emperor  Francis  accordingly  set  out  for  Nasiedlowitz,  a 
village  situated  midway  to  the  mansion  of  Austerlitz,  and  there, 
nt^ar  the  mill  of  I'aleny,  between  Nasiedlowitz  and  Urschitz, 
amidst  the  French  and  the  Austrian  advanced  posts,  he  found 
Napoleon  waiting  for  him  before  a  bivouac  fire  kindled  by  his 
soklifM'S.  Napoleon  had  had  the  politeness  to  arrive  first.  He 
went  to  meet  the  Em]XM'or  Francis,  received  him  as  he  alighted 
from  his  carriage,  and  embraced  him.  The  Austrian  monarch, 
encouraged  by  the  welcome  of  his  all-]iowerful  foe,  had  a  long 
conversation  with  him.  The  ])rincipal  ofllcers  of  the  two  armies, 
standing  aside,  beheld  with  great  curiosity  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  the  successor  of  the  Caesars  vanquished  and  solicit- 
ing peace  of  the  crowned  soldier,  whom  the  French  Revolution 
had  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  human  greatness. 
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Napoleon  apologised  to  the  Emperor  Francis  for  receiving 
him  in  such  a  place.  "  Such  are  the  palaces,"  said  he,  "  which 
your  majesty  has  obliged  me  to  inhabit  for  these  three  months." 
"The  abode  in  them,"  replied  the  Austrian  monarch,  "makes 
you  so  thriving,  that  you  have  no  right  to  be  angry  with  me 
for  it."  The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  general  state 
of  affairs,  Napoleon  insisting  that  he  had  been  forced  into  the 
war  against  his  will  at  a  moment  when  he  least  expected  it, 
and  when  he  was  exclusively  engaged  with  England ;  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  affirming  that  he  had  been  urged  to  take 
arms  solely  by  the  designs  of  France  in  regard  to  Italy. 
Napoleon  declared  that,  on  the  conditions  already  specified  to 
M.  de  Giulay,  and  which  he  had  no  need  to  repeat,  he  was 
ready  to  sign  a  peace.  The  Emperor  Francis,  without  explain- 
ing himself  on  this  subject,  wished  to  know  how  Napoleon  was 
disposed  in  regard  to  the  Russian  army.  Napoleon  first  required 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  should  separate  his  cause  from  that 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  that  the  Russian  army  should 
retire  by  regulated  marches  from  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
promised  to  grant  him  an  armistice  on  this  condition.  As  for 
peace  with  Russia,  he  added,  that  would  be  settled  afterwards, 
for  this  peace  concerned  him  alone.  "Take  my  advice,"  said 
Napoleon  to  the  Emperor  Francis,  "do  not  mix  up  your  cause 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Russia  alone  can  now 
wage  only  a  fancy  war  in  Europe.  Vanquished,  she  retires  to 
her  deserts,  and  you,  you  pay  with  your  provinces  the  costs  of 
the  war."  The  forcible  language  of  Napoleon  expressed  but 
too  well  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  between  that  great 
empire  and  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  Emperor  Francis 
pledged  his  word  as  a  man  and  a  sovereign  not  to  renew  the 
war,  and  above  all  to  listen  no  more  to  the  suggestions  of 
powers  which  had  nothing  to  lose  in  the  struggle.  He  agreed 
to  an  armistice  for  himself  and  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  an 
armistice,  the  condition  of  which  was  that  the  Russians  should 
retire  by  regulated  marches,  and  that  the  Austrian  cabinet 
should  immediately  send  negotiators  empowered  to  sign  a 
separate  peace  with  France. 

The  two  emperors  parted  with  reiterated  demonstrations  of 
cordiality.  Napoleon  handed  into  his  carriage  that  monarch 
whom  he  had  just  called  his  brother,  and  remounted  his  horse 
to  return  to  Austerlitz. 

General  Savary  was  sent  to  suspend  the  march  of  Davout's 
corps.  He  first  proceeded  to  Holitsch  witli  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor  Francis,  to  learn  whether  the  Emperor  Alexander 
acceded  to  the  proposed  conditions.  He  saw  the  latter,  around 
whom  everything  was  much  changed  since  the  mission  on 
which  he  was  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before.     "Your  master," 
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said  Alexander  to  him,  "has  shown  himself  very  great.  I 
acknowledge  all  the  power  of  his  genius,  and  as  for  myself,  I 
shall  retire,  since  my  ally  is  satisfied."  General  Savary  conversed 
for  some  time  with  the  young  czar  on  the  late  battle,  explained 
to  him  how  the  French  army,  inferior  in  number  to  the  Russian 
army,  had  nevertheless  appeared  superior  on  all  points,  owing 
to  the  art  of  manoeuvring  which  Napoleon  possessed  in  so 
eminent  a  degree.  He  courteously  added  that  with  experience 
Alexander,  in  his  turn,  would  become  a  warrior,  but  that  so 
difficult  an  art  was  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day.  After  these 
tiatteries  to  the  vanquished  monarch,  he  set  out  for  Goding  to 
stop  Marshal  Davout,  who  had  rejected  all  the  proposals  for  a 
suspension  of  arms,  and  was  ready  to  attack  the  relics  of  the 
Russian  army.  To  no  puqoose  he  had  been  assured  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  himself  that  an  armistice  was  nego- 
tiating between  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He 
would  not  on  any  account  abandon  liis  prey.  But  General 
Savary  stopped  him  with  a  formal  order  from  Napoleon.  These 
were  the  last  musket-shots  fired  during  that  unexampled  cam- 
paign. The  troops  of  the  several  nations  separated  to  go 
into  winter  quarters,  awaiting  what  should  be  decided  by  the 
negotiators  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

Napoleon  proceeded  from  the  mansion  of  Austerlitz  to  Briinn, 
to  which  place  he  had  required  ]M.  de  Talleyrand  to  repair,  in 
order  to  settle  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  which  could  be  no 
longer  doubtful,  since  the  resources  of  Austria  were  exhausted ; 
and  Russia,  eager  to  obtain  an  armistice,  was  drawing  off  her 
army  in  the  utmost  haste  into  Poland.  While  the  war  of  the 
first  coalition  had  lasted  five  years,  that  of  the  second  coalition 
two,  the  war  raised  by  the  third  had  lasted  three  months,  so 
irresistible  had  become  the  power  of  revolutionary  France, 
concentrated  in  a  single  hand,  and  so  able  and  prompt  was  that 
hand  to  strike  those  whom  it  puq^osed  to  reach.  The  course  of 
events  had  actually  been  such  as  Napoleon  had  marked  out 
beforehand  in  his  cabinet  at  Boulogne.  Jle  had  taken  the 
Austrians  at  Ulm  almost  without  striking  a  blow;  he  had 
crushed  the  Russians  at  Austerlitz,  and  extricated  Italy  by  the 
mere  effect  of  his  offensive  march  upon  Vienna,  and  reduced  the 
attacks  on  Hanover  and  Na])les  to  mere  acts  of  im])rudence. 
Tlie  latter,  in  ])articular,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  was  but 
a  disastrous  folly  for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Europe  was  at  the 
feet  of  Na])oleon,  and  Prussia,  liurried  away  for  a  moment  by 
the  coalition,  was  soon  destined  to  find  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
tlie  captain  whom  she  had  offended  and  betrayed. 

Still  it  ref|uired  great  skill  to  negotiate,  for  if  our  enemies, 
recovering  from  their  terror,  and  abusing  the  engagements  into 
which  thev  had  oblipred  Prussia  to  enter,  forced  her  to  intervene 
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in  the  negotiations,  they  might  still,  being  three  to  one,  dispute 
the  conditions  of  the  peace,  and  rob  the  conqueror  of  part  of  the 
advantages  of  the  victory.  Napoleon  therefore  determined  that 
the  negotiations  should  be  carried  on  at  Briinn,  far  from  M. 
d'Haugwitz,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Vienna,  and  whom  he  obliged 
to  stay  there  by  promising  to  meet  him  in  that  capital. 

While  the  armies  were  engaged  in  fighting,  Messieurs  de 
Giulay  and  de  Stadion  had  held  conferences  at  Vienna  with 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  they  had  desired  to  negotiate  in  common 
for  Russia  and  Austria,  under  the  mediation  of  Prussia.  Since 
the  arrival  of  M.  d'Haugwitz,  they  had  politely  but  earnestly 
urged  him  to  execute  the  convention  of  Potsdam,  judging  that 
if  Prussia  were  comprehended  in  the  negotiation,  she  would 
be  obliged  either  to  enforce  the  conditions  of  peace  settled  at 
Potsdam  or  take  part  in  the  war.  M.  d'Haugwitz  had  refused 
to  treat  in  that  manner,  on  the  ground  of  the  nature  of  his 
mission,  which  obliged  him  not  to  take  his  seat  in  a  congress, 
but  to  treat  directly  with  Napoleon,  in  order  to  bring  him  into 
the  ideas  adopted  by  the  Prussian  cabinet.  Besides,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  had  cut  short  these  pretensions  by  declaring  that 
Austria  alone  would  be  admitted  to  the  negotiation.  He  signi- 
fied this  resolution  at  Vienna  on  the  2nd  of  December,  the  very 
day  on  which  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fought. 

That  battle  being  won,  and  the  armistice  demanded  and 
granted  at  the  bivouac  of  the  conqueror,  the  separate  negotiation 
was  a  condition  accepted  beforehand.  Napoleon  required,  as 
we  have  related,  that  it  should  be  opened  immediately  at  Briinn 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand.  He  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that  he 
consented  to  admit  M.  de  Gin  lay  to  treat,  but  not  M.  de  Stadion, 
formerly  ambassador  of  Austria  in  Pussia,  full  of  the  prejudices 
of  the  coalition,  and  raising  from  the  very  nature  of  his  genius 
incessantly  recurring  difficulties.  He  pointed  out  for  negotiator 
l^nnco  John  of  Lichtenstein,  who  had  pleased  him  by  liis  frank 
and  militaiy  manners.  The  latter  was  immediately  sent  to 
J^riinn  with  M.  de  Giulay.  The  Emperor  Francis  being  at 
Holitsch,  it  was  possible  to  communicate  with  him  in  a  few 
hours,  and  to  settle  very  promptly  any  contested  points.  The 
negotiation  was,  therefore,  opened  at  Jiriinn  between  Messieurs 
de  Talleyrand,  de  Giulay,  and  de  Lichtenstein.  Napoleon,  after 
he  liad  iixed  tlie  basis,  purposed  to  re])air  immediately  to  Vienna, 
to  wring  from  M.  d'Haugwitz  a  confession  of  the  weaknesses 
and  the  falseness  of  Prussia,  and  to  makt>  liim  bear  the  punish- 
ment for  them. 

Jjut  what  were  to  b(^  tlie  bases  of  the  peace  ?  This  was  what 
Napoleon  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  discussed  at  Briinn,  and  what 
had  been  the  subject  of  frequent  and  profound  conversations 
between  them. 
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Tlie  moment  was  perilous  for  the  wisdom  of  Napoleon.  Mc- 
torious  in  three  months  over  a  powerful  coalition,  having  seen 
the  most  renowned  soldiers  of  the  continent  ilee  before  his  sol- 
diers, thoug-h  inferior  in  number,  was  he  not  likely  to  acquire 
from  his  power  an  exaggerated  sentiment,  and  to  conceive  a 
contempt  for  all  European  resistances  ?  During  the  consulate, 
when  he  wished  to  conciliate  France  and  Europe,  he  had  been 
seen  at  home  indulging  parties,  abroad  overcoming  Austria  by 
victories,  Kussia  by  delicate  caresses,  Prussia  by  the  skilfully 
employed  bait  of  Germanic  indemnities,  England  by  the  state  of 
exclusion  to  which  he  had  reduced  her,  pacifying  the  world  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner,  and  displaying  the  most  admirable 
of  abilities,  that  of  the  force  which  knows  how  to  restrain  itself. 
But  he  had  soon  been  seen  also  irritated  by  the  ingratitude  of 
parties,  no  longer  keeping  measures  with  them,  and  striking 
cruelly  in  the  person  of  the  Due  d'Enghien.  He  had  been 
seen,  exasperated  at  the  provoking  jealousy  of  England,  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet  which  she  had  picked  up,  and  collecting 
all  human  means  to  overwhelm  her.  Now,  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  having  without  sufficient  motive  called  him  away  from 
his  struggle  with  England,  and  having  drawn  upon  themselves 
defi\ats  which  wer(»  absolute  disasters,  was  Ik^  not  to  deal  with 
tliem  as  with  his  other  enemies,  and  S(^t  aside  those  courtesies 
indispensable  even  to  might,  and  which  constitute  the  whole  art 
of  politics  ?  Would  a  man  who  could  always  draw  from  his 
genius  and  the  bravery  of  his  soldiers  such  an  event  as  Marengo 
or  Austerlitz  be  accountable  to  any  one  on  earth  ? 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  to  whose  character  and  to  the  part  which 
he  played  during  this  reign  we  have  already  adverted,  again 
made  on  this  occasion  some  efforts  to  moderate  Napoleon,  but 
without  much  success.  Fonder  of  pleasing  than  contradicting, 
lia\ing  in  regard  to  European  politics  inclinations  rather  than 
o])inions,  incessantly  patronising  Austria,  doing  ill  offices  to 
I'l-ussia,  from  an  old  tradition  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles,  h(> 
had  n>ndered  himself  susp(>cted  of  complaisance  for  the  one  and 
aversion  for  the  other,  and  had  not  that  credit  with  his  sovenugn 
which  a  firm  and  convinced  mind  could  have  obtained.  How- 
ever, on  tills  as  on  other  occasions,  it'  he  had  not  the  merit  of 
Sfciiriug  the  ascendency  for  moderation,  lie  had  that  of  reconi- 
iiii'ii(lii)g  it. 

M.  d<^  'lallcyrand,  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
gave  to  the  intoxicated  con(|i!eror  of  Europe  such  advice  as  this. 

It  was  re((uisit(%  according  to  him,  to  treat  Austria  witli  mode- 
i-ation  and  generosity.  'I'hat  ])ower,  considerably  diminished 
(luring  tlt(^  last  two  ccntui'ies,  ought  to  be  much  less  an  object 
of  <iiir  jcalonsy  tlian  formerly.  A  new  power  ought  to  take  its 
plnco  iTi  our  pre])ossessions— that  was  Russia,  and  against  this 
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latter  Austria,  so  far  from  being  a  danger,  was  a  useful  barrier. 
Austria,  a  vast  aggregation  of  nations  foreign  to  each  other,  as 
Austrians,  Sclavonians,  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Italians,  might 
easily  fall  to  pieces  if  the  bond,  already  feeble,  that  held  to- 
gether the  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  it  was  composed, 
were  to  be  further  weakened;  and  its  wrecks  would  have  more 
tendency  to  attach  themselves  to  Russia  than  to  France.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  desist  from  inflicting  blows  upon  Austria, 
nay,  to  indemnify  her  for  the  new  losses  which  she  was  about  to 
sustain,  and  to  indemnify  her  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  Europe, 
which  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  proposed  an  ingenious  combination,  but 
premature,  indeed,  in  the  then  state  of  Europe :  it  was  to 
give  Austria  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  that  is  to  say,  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.  These  provinces,  he  said,  would  be  worth  more 
than  Italy  itself;  they  would  console  Austria  for  her  losses, 
alienate  her  from  Russia,  render  her,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
the  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  she  already  was  that 
of  Europe.  These  provinces,  after  embroiling  her  with  Russia, 
would  embroil  her  with  England,  and  make  her  thenceforward 
the  obliged  ally  of  France. 

As  for  Prussia,  there  was  no  need  to  put  one's  self  out  of 
the  way  on  her  account ;  we  were  at  liberty  to  treat  her  as  we 
pleased.  It  was  decidedly  a  false,  faint-hearted  court,  on  which 
no  reliance  was  to  be  placed.  In  order  to  please  it,  we  ought 
not  again  to  estrange  Austria,  the  only  ally  whom  we  could 
think  of  in  future. 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  on  this  occasion. 
The  advice  to  spare  Austria,  to  console  her,  nay,  even  to  in- 
demnify her  with  well  chosen  equivalents,  was  excellent ;  for 
the  true  policy  of  Napoleon  ought  to  have  been  to  conquer  and 
to  spare  everybody  on  the  morrow  of  the  victory.  But  the 
counsel  to  treat  Prussia  slightingly  was  pernicious,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  a  false  policy,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 
Assuredly  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  give  the  provinces  of  the  Danube  to  Austria,  and  above  all  to 
make  her  consider  them  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  her 
losses  in  Italy ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have 
assented  to  such  a  combination ;  for  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
by  alienating  Russia  and  England  from  her,  would  have  rendered 
her  dependent  on  us.  It  is  doubtful,  besides,  if  one  could  at 
this  period  have  distributed  European  territories  so  freely  as 
was  done  two  years  later  at  Tilsit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  deter- 
mining to  sway  Italy,  it  was  necessary  to  make  up  one's  mind 
to  find  Austria  an  en(>my,  whatever  consideration  might  be 
sliown  for  her;  and  then  what  ally  would  there  be  to  choose? 
We  have  alreadv  observed  more  than  once  that,  embroiled  with 
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England  from  the  desire  of  equality  at  sea,  with  Russia  from 
the  desire  of  supremacy  on  the  continent,  unable  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  disorganist-d  Spain,  what  was  left  us  but  Prussia — 
Prussia,  Nacillating,  it  is  true,  but  much  more  from  the  scruples 
of  her  sovereign  than  from  the  natural  falseness  of  her  cabinet 
— Prussia,  having  no  interest  contrary  to  ours,  since  she  had 
not  yet  the  llheiiish  provinces,  already  compromised  in  our 
system,  having  her  hands  full  of  ihe  spoils  of  the  Church  re- 
ceived from  us,  wishing  for  nothing  better  than  to  receive  more 
of  them,  and  ready  to  accept  any  conquest  that  would  chain  her 
for  ever  to  our  policy  ? 

It  was  an  egregious  mistake,  therefore,  not  to  wish  to  spare 
Austria,  but  to  believe  that  we  could  attach  her  seriously  and 
so  strongly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  in  ill-treating 
or  neglecting  Prussia. 

Napoleon  did  not  share  the  errors  of  'J'alleyrand,  but  he  com- 
mitted others  from  the  passion  for  dominion,  which  the  hatred 
of  his  enemies  and  the  prodigious  success  of  his  armies  began 
to  excite  in  him  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

He  had  not  sought  a  quarrel  on  the  continent :  they  had 
come,  on  the  contrary,  to  divert  him  from  his  grand  enterprise 
against  England,  to  declare  war  against  him.  Those  who  had 
])egun  that  war,  and  who  had  got  beaten,  ought,  according  to 
him,  to  bear  the  consequences.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  obtain 
by  the  peace  the  complement  of  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  the  Vene- 
tian States,  then  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  likewise  the 
definitive  solution  of  the  Germanic  questions  in  favour  of  his 
allies,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg. 

On  these  two  points  Napoleon  was  peremptory,  and  it  was 
not  wrong  of  him  to  be  so.  He  wanted  Venice,  the  Friule, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  in  short,  Italy  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps,  and 
the  Adriatic  with  both  its  coasts,  which  would  ensure  him  an 
action  upon  the  Ottoman  em])ire.  As  to  Gcn-many,  he  pui'posed 
first  to  confine  Austria  within  her  natural  frontiers,  the  Inn  and 
the  Salza,  to  take  from  her  the  territories  which  she  possessed 
in  Suabia,  and  which  were  designated  by  the  title  of  Hither 
Austria,  territories  which  afforded  her  the  means  of  annoying 
the  German  States  in  alliance  with  France,  and  of  making 
whenever  she  pleased  military  ]")re]iarations  on  the  Upper 
iJanubc.  He  meant  to  dt'])rivt'  her  of  lln>  communications  of 
the  Tyrol  with  the  J.ake  of  Constance  and  Switzerland,  that  is 
to  say.  of  the  Vorarlf)erg.  He  even  intended,  if  possible,  to 
wrest  from  her  the  'i  yrol,  which  gave  lier  i^ossession  of  the  Alps 
and  an  e\er  sure  ])assage  into  Italy.  J5ut  this  last  point  was 
dillioult  to  be  o])tained,  because  the  Tyrol  was  an  old  jiossession 
of  Austria's,  as  dear  to  her  affections  as  valuable  to  her  interests. 
It  was   inlliclint,''  on  Austria  a  loss  of   about  four  millions  of 
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subjects  out  of  twenty-four,  and  of  fifteen  million  florins  out  of 
a  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  three.  These  were,  therefore, 
cruel  sacrifices  to  require  of  her. 

With  all  that  he  purposed  to  take  from  her  in  Germany, 
Napoleon  intended  to  complete  the  patrimony  of  the  three 
German  States  which  had  been  his  auxiliaries — Bavaria,  Baden, 
and  Wurtemberg,  He  intended  also  to  procure  for  himself  by 
means  of  these  three  States  an  action  on  the  Diet,  a  road  to  the 
])anube,  and  to  show  in  a  signal  manner  that  his  alliance  was 
beneficial  to  those  who  embraced  it. 

He  purposed  also  to  resolve  favourably  for  those  allied  princes 
the  question  of  the  immediate  nobility,  and  to  abolish  that 
nobility  which  created  them  enemies  in  their  dominions.  He 
meant  likewise  to  resolve  all  questions  of  paramountship,  and 
to  suppress  by  that  means  a  great  number  of  rights  of  the 
feudal  kind,  very  slavish  and  onerous  to  the  Germanic  States. 

Lastly,  Napoleon  j)roposed,  in  order  to  attach  solidly  to  him- 
self the  three  princes  of  South  Germany,  to  add  the  bond  of 
matrimony  to  the  bond  of  benefit.  He  wanted  princes  and 
princesses  to  unite  with  members  of  his  dynasty.  He  calculated 
on  finding  them  in  Germany,  and  on  thus  joining  to  princely 
establishments  the  influence  of  family  alliances. 

Prince  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  was  dear  to  his  heart.  He 
had  made  him  Viceroy  of  Italy :  he  was  seeking  a  wife  for  him. 
He  had  cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
a  remarkable  princess,  and  worthy  of  him  for  whom  she  was 
destined.  As  he  reserved  the  greater  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Austria  for  Bavaria,  which  the  situation  and  the  dangers  of 
that  electorate  sufficiently  justified,  he  wished  that  part  of  those 
spoils  should  be  the  dowry  for  the  French  prince. 

But  the  Princess  Augusta  was  ]:)romised  to  the  heir  of  leaden, 
and  her  mother,  the  Electress  of  J5avaria,  a  violent  enemy  of 
Prance,  alleged  that  engagement  for  rejecting  an  alliance  which 
she  disliked.  General  Thiard,  having  contracted  intimacies  with 
several  of  the  minor  German  courts  while  serving  in  the  army 
of  Condd,  had  been  sent  to  Munich  and  Baden  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  the  projected  unions.  "^Jliat  officer,  a 
clever  negotiator,  liad  made  use  of  thi^  Countess  of  Hocliberg, 
who  was  united  by  a  left-lianded  marriage  with  the  reigning 
l*]lector  of  Baden,  and  who  had  need  of  Prance  to  obtain  tlie 
acknowledgment  of  lier  children.  Tlirough  the  influence  of 
tliis  lady  he,  had  induced  the  court  of  leaden  to  a  very  delicate 
step,  namely,  to  desist  from  all  views  on  the  hand  of  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta  of  Bavaria.  This  point  gained,  the  Elector  and 
the  Electress  of  P>avaria  were  left  witliout  pretext  for  refusing 
an  alliauce  which  brought  tliem  a  dowry  of  the  'JYi'ol  ^^'^^  part 
of  Suabia. 
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This  was  not  the  only  German  union  which  Napoleon  thought 
of.  The  heir  of  Baden,  from  whom  the  Princess  Augusta 
of  Bavaria  had  just  been  taken,  was  yet  to  be  provided  for. 
Napoleon  destined  for  him  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  de  Beau- 
harnais,  a  person  endowed  with  grace  and  a  superior  under- 
standing, and  whom  he  intended  to  create  imperial  princess.  He 
charged  General  Thiard  to  conclude  this  match  also.  Lastly, 
the  old  Duke  of  Wurtemberf:^  had  a  daug-hter,  the  Princess 
Catherine,  whose  noble  qualities  have  since  been  conspicuously 
called  forth  by  adversity.  Napoleon  wished  to  obtain  her  for 
his  brother  Jerome.  But  a  marriage  contracted  by  the  latter  in 
America,  without  the  authorisation  of  his  family,  was  an  obstacle 
which  could  not  3'et  be  removed.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  defer  this  last  establishment.  To  all  the  aggrandisements 
of  territory  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  houses  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Baden.  Napoleon  purposed  to  add  the  title 
of  king,  leaving  to  those  houses  the  place  which  they  had  in  the 
Germanic  confederation. 

Such  were  the  advantages  which  Napoleon  intended  to  derive 
from  his  late  victories.  To  recpiire  the  whole  of  Italy  was,  on 
his  part,  natural  and  consistent.  To  seek  in  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions in  Suabia  means  of  aggrandising  the  princes,  his  allies, 
was  extremely  judicious,  for  Austria  was  thus  thrust  back  behind 
the  Inn,  and  the  alliance  of  France  was  rendered  manifestly 
beneficial.  To  take  the  A''orarlberg  from  Austria  in  order  to 
give  it  to  Bavaria  was  also  wise,  for  she  was  then  separated 
from  Switzerland.  But  to  take  the  Tyrol  from  her,  though  it 
was  a  good  combination  in  reference  to  Italy,  was  filling  her 
heart  witli  implacable  resentment;  it  was  reducing  her  to  a 
despair,  whicli,  concealed  for  the  moment,  would  break  forth 
sooner  or  later;  it  was  condemning  one's  self  more  than  ever 
to  a  cautious  policy,  clever  at  finding  and  at  keeping  alliances, 
siiice  it  rendered  the  principal  of  the  powers  of  the  continent  an 
irreconcilable  foe.  To  resolve  the  question  of  the  immediate 
nobility  and  several  other  feudal  questions  might  be  a  useful 
simplification  in  regard  to  the  internal  organisation  of  Germany. 
Hut  to  aggrandise  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  Princes  of 
Baden,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  to  connect  them  with  France 
so  closely  as  to  rend(^r  them  suspected  to  Germany,  was  to  create 
for  them  a  false  position,  from  which  they  would  some  day  be 
tempted  to  extricate  themselves  by  becoming  unfaithful  to  tlieir 
prot(^ctor ;  it  was  making  enemies  of  all  the  German  princes 
who  were  not  favoured ;  it  was  wounding  in  a  new  fashion 
Austria,  already  wounded  in  so  many  "^vays,  and,  what  was  still 
worse,  disobliging  Prussia  herself ;  in  short,  it  was  interfering 
further  than  was  becoming  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  raising 
up  against  one's  self  jealous  spirits  and  petty  ingrates.    Napoleon 
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ought  not  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  caused  cannon  to  be 
pointed  at  the  gates  of  Stuttgart  in  order  to  break  them  open ; 
that  he  was  obliged  at  that  moment  to  make  use  of  a  foreign 
woman  to  obtain  a  marriage  at  Baden,  and  almost  to  wring  from 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  his  daughter,  who  had  been  obtained  only 
by  appearing  with  the  keys  of  the  Tyrol  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  of  France  in  the  other. 

Napoleon,  then,  overstepped  the  true  limit  of  French  policy 
in  Germany  in  creating  for  himself  allies  too  much  detached 
from  the  German  system,  and  by  no  means  sure,  because  their 
position  would  be  false.  But  it  is  difficult  to  observe  moderation 
in  victory ;  besides,  he  was  a  new  monarch ;  he  was  an  excellent 
head  of  a  family ;  he  wanted  alliances  and  marriages. 

Such  were  the  ideas  that  served  for  the  foundation  of  the 
instructions  left  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  the  negotiation  com- 
menced with  Messieurs  de  Giulay  and  Lichtenstein.  He  added 
one  condition  for  the  benefit  of  the  army,  which  was  not  less 
dear  to  him  than  his  brothers  and  nieces ;  he  demanded  lOO 
millions,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  provision  not  only  for 
the  officers  of  all  ranks,  but  also  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  battle ;  without  losing  time,  he  signed 
three  treaties  of  alliance  with  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria. 
He  gave  to  Baden  the  Ortenau  and  part  of  the  Brisgau,  several 
towns  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  that  is  to  say, 
113,000  inhabitants,  which  was  an  augmentation  of  about  one- 
fourth  to  the  territories  of  that  house.  He  gave  to  the  house 
of  Wurtemberg  the  rest  of  the  Brisgau,  and  considerable  portions 
of  Suabia,  that  is  to  say,  183,000  inhabitants,  which  formed  an 
augmentation  of  more  than  a  fourth,  and  raised  the  population 
of  that  principality  to  nearly  a  million.  Lastly,  to  Bavaria 
he  gave  the  Vorarlberg,  the  bishoprics  of  Eichstadt  and  Passau, 
recently  allotted  to  the  Elector  of  Salzburg,  all  Austrian  Suabia, 
the  city  and  bishopric  of  Augsburg,  that  is  to  say,  a  million 
inhabitants,  which  raised  Bavaria  from  two  millions  to  three, 
and  added  a  third  to  her  possessions.  The  progress  of  the 
negotiations  with  Austria  did  not  admit  of  any  mention  being 
yet  made  of  the  Tyrol. 

To  these  princes  were,  moreover,  attributed  all  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  immediate  nobility,  and  they  were  relieved 
from  the  feudal  services  claimed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  on 
account  of  certain  portions  of  their  territories. 

The  Elector  of  Baden  having  the  modesty  to  refuse  the  title 
of  king  as  too  superior  to  his  revenues,  the  title  of  elector  was 
left  him ;  but  that  of  king  was  immediately  conferred  on  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg. 

In  return  for  these  advantages,  those  three  princes  engaged 
to  assist  France  in  any  war  which  she  might  have  to  wage  in 
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future  in  support  of  her  state  at  this  time,  and  in  any  which 
might  result  from  the  treaty  about  to  be  concluded  with  Austria, 
France,  on  her  part,  engaged,  whenever  it  should  be  necessary, 
to  take  up  arms  to  maintain  these  princes  in  their  new  situation. 

These  treaties  were  signed  on  the  lOth,  12th,  and  20th  of 
December.  They  were  delivered  to  General  Thiard  wben  he 
set  off  to  negotiate  the  projected  marriages. 

Thus  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  Austria  had  been  disposed 
of  beforehand,  and  without  the  consent  of  that  power.  But 
the  conqueror  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  consequences 
to  which  this  proceeding  exposed  him. 

Napoleon,  after  attending  to  his  wounded,  after  sending  off 
for  Vienna  those  at  least  who  were  capable  of  being  removed, 
after  despatching  to  France  the  prisoners  and  the  cannon  taken 
from  the  enemy,  quitted  Briinn,  leaving  M.  de  Talleyrand  to 
discuss  the  prescribed  conditions  with  Messieurs  de  Giulay  and 
de  Lichtenstein.  He  was  impatient  to  have  a  long  conversation 
at  Vienna  with  M.  d'Haugwitz,  and  to  dive  to  the  bottom  of 
the  secret  of  Prussia. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  entered  immediately  into  conference  with 
the  two  Austrian  negotiators.  They  strongly  remonstrated  when 
they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
minister,  and  as  yet  there  had  been  no  explanation  respecting 
the  Tyrol ;  nothing  had  been  said  but  about  the  desire  to 
separate  Austria  from  Italy  and  Switzerland  to  cut  short  all 
causes  for  rivalry  and  war. 

Messieurs  de  Lichtenstein  and  de  Giulay  communicated,  on 
tlieir  part,  the  conditions  to  which  Austria  was  ready  to  consent. 
She  saw  clearly  that  she  must  relinquish  the  Venetian  States, 
the  possessions  which  she  had  in  Suabia,  and  litigious  pretensions 
between  the  empire  and  the  German  princes.  She  consented, 
therefore,  to  cede  Venice  and  the  terra  hrma  as  far  as  the  Izonzo  ; 
but  she  wished  to  keep  Istria  and  Albania  and  to  gain  Ragusa, 
as  debouch(^s  necessary  for  Hungary.  These  were,  besides, 
the  last  remains  of  the  acquisitions  obtained  by  the  reigning 
emperor,  and  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  preserve  them. 

As  for  tlie  Tyrol,  she  was  almost  disposed  to  give  that  up, 
but  by  transferring  it  to  the  then  Elector  of  Salzburg,  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  compensated  in  1803  ^o^' 
^J'uscany  by  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg  and  the  provostship  of 
J^erchtolsgaden.  She  wanted  Salzburg  and  Berchtolsgaden  in 
excliange,  and  moreover  she  required  that  the  Vorarlberg,  Lindau, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  should  be  given  to  the 
same  archduke,  as  dependencies  of  the  Tyrol. 

By  this  arrangement  Austria  would  have  acquired  Salzburg, 
and  kept  the  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg,  in  the  person  of  one 
of  her  archdukes. 
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For  the  rest,  she  consented  to  cede  the  Austrian  possessions 
in  Suabia,  likewise  the  Ortenau,  the  Brisgau,  the  bishoprics  of 
Eichstadt  and  Passan.  But  she  demanded  for  the  princes  of 
her  house  who  would  lose  those  possessions  a  large  compensa- 
tion, which  will  appear  singularly  devised,  and  show  with  what 
sentiments  the  members  of  the  Euro^oean  coalition  were  animated 
towards  one  another — she  demanded  Hanover. 

Thus  this  patrimony  of  the  King  of  England,  which  Napoleon 
had  been  censured  for  offering  to  Prussia,  and  Prussia  for  ac- 
cepting from  Napoleon,  which  Russia  came  herself  to  propose 
to  Prussia  in  order  to  detach  her  from  France,  Austria,  in  her 
turn,  demanded  for  an  archduke ! 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  delighted  to  find  such  claims  brought 
forward,  made  no  remonstrance  on  hearing  them  expressed, 
and  promised  to  communicate  them  to  Napoleon. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  contribution  of  lOO  millions,  Austria 
declared  it  impossible  for  her  to  pay  ten,  so  completely  was  she 
exhausted.  In  compensation  for  such  a  sum,  she  offered  to 
give  up  the  immense  materiel  in  arms  and  ammunition  of  all 
kinds  which  were  in  the  Venetian  States,  and  which  she  would 
have  had  a  right  to  carry  away  if  she  had  not  stipulated  to 
leave  it. 

After  warm  debates,  which  lasted  but  three  or  four  days, 
since  both  parties  were  in  haste  to  bring  matters  to  a  close,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Prince  de  Lichtenstein  should  go  to  the 
Emperor  Francis  at  Holitsch,  to  obtain  fresh  instructions,  as 
those  with  which  he  was  furnished  did  not  authorise  him  to 
subscribe  to  the  sacrifices  required  by  Napoleon. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  to  remain  at  Brlinn  till  his  return.  It 
was  a  great  fault  of  the  Austrians  to  lose  time ;  for  what  was 
passing  at  Vienna  between  Napoleon  and  M.  d'llaugwitz  was 
about  to  place  them  in  a  still  worse  sitiiation. 

]\I.  de  Talleyrand,  who  from  Brlinn  corresponded  daily  with 
Vienna,  had  informed  Napoleon  tliat  he  was  not  near  settling 
with  the  Austrian  negotiators.  This  resistance,  which  would 
have  deserved  serious  attention  if  it  had  been  combined  with 
the  resistance^  of  Prussia,  annoyed  Napoleon.  The  archdukes 
were  ap]n-oaching  I'resburg,  followed  by  100,000  men.  The 
Prussian  troops  were  assembling  in  Saxony  and  in  Franconia ; 
the  Anglo-Russians  were  advancing  in  Hanover.  These  con- 
joint circumstances  did  not  alarm  the  victor  of  Austerlitz.  He 
was  ready,  if  need  were,  to  fight  tlie  archdukes  under  the  walls 
of  Presbiirg,  and  then  to  fall  upon  Prussia  by  way  of  Bohemia. 
But  it  was  Ijeginning  afresh  a  dangerous  game  with  Europe, 
coalesced  this  time  wliole  and  entire,  and  he  would  not  have 
been  wise  to  ex])ose  liimself  to  the  risk  for  a  few  square  leagues 
more  or  less.     Though  the  position  of  Napoleon  was  that  of  an 
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all-powerful  conqueror,  it  did  not  dispense  him  from  the  duty 
of  behaviiifr  like  an  able  politician.  It  was  Prussia  that  it  parti- 
cularly hehovt'd  his  skill  to  keep  sight  of ;  for,  profitinq-  by  the 
terror  with  which  the  recent  events  of  the  war  had  filled  her, 
he  might  take  her  away  from  the  coalition,  attach  her  again  to 
France,  and  add  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz  a  diplomatic  victory 
not  less  decisive.  He  was,  therefore,  extremely  impatient  to 
see  and  to  converse  with  M.  d'llaugwitz. 

^[.  d'Haugwitz,  who  had  come  to  impose  conditions  on 
Xapoleon,  under  the  false  appearance  of  an  officious  mediation, 
found  him  triumphant  and  almost  master  of  Europe.  No  doubt 
with  firmness,  union,  perseverance,  it  would  still  be  possible  to 
make  head  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But  Russia  had 
jiassed  from  the  delirium  of  pride  to  the  despondency  of  defeat. 
And,  besides,  all  the  allies,  distrusting  one  another,  communi- 
cated but  little  among  themselves.  M.  d'Haugwitz  frequented 
incessantly  and  exclusively  the  French  legation,  and  carried 
llattery  to  such  a  length  as  to  wear  every  day  in  Vienna  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,*  never  spoke  but  with 
admiration  of  Austerlitz  and  of  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
could  not  help  feeling  a  strong  agitation  when  thinking  of  the 
reception  which  he  was  about  to  meet  with. 

Xapoleon  having  arrived  on  the  13th  of  December  at  Vienna, 
sent  the  same  evening  for  ]\r.  d'Haugwitz  to  Schonbrunn,  and 
LMve  audience  to  him  in  the  cabinet  of  Maria  Theresa.  He 
kn<'W  not  yet  all  that  had  taken  place  at  Potsdam ;  he  knew 
more,  however,  than  when  he  saw  M.  d'Haugwitz  at  Briinu, 
tlie  day  before  th(^  battle.  He  was  informed  of  the  existence 
of  a  treaty  signed  on  the  3rd  of  November,  by  which  Prussia 
engaged  eventually  to  join  the  coalition.  He  was  warm  and 
easily  irritated,  but  frequently  he  feigned  anger  rather  than 
felt  it.  Striving  on  this  occasion  to  intimidate  his  visitor,  he 
ri'proached  ^[.  d'Haugwitz  most  vehemently  for  having,  he, 
till'  minister,  who  was  the  friend  of  peace,  he  who  had  placed 
his  glory  in  the  system  of  neutrality,  who  had  even  desired  to 
convrt  that  neuti'ality  into  a  plan  of  alliance  with  France — he 
i-t'])roached  liim  for  having  had  the  weakness  to  unite  himself 
at  Potsdam  with  Pussia  and  Austria,  for  having  contracted  with 
tliosc  two  iiowers  engagements  which  could  lead  him  to  nothing 
but  war.  He  crtmplaincd  Inttei'ly  of  the  duplicity  of  liis  cabinet, 
of  the  liesitatif)]is  of  his  sovereign,  of  the  empire  of  women  over 
his  court,  and  gave  him  to  nndi-rstand  that,  being  now  rid  of 
tlie  cntMnit'S  wlioni  he  had  upon  his  hands,  he  was  at  libertv 
to  do  what  hi'  pleased  with  Prussia.  He  then  asked  with  vehe- 
mence what  the  Prussian  cabinet  wanted,  what  system  it  calcn- 

*  It  is  M.  (lu  Tulleyrand  who  relates  these  particulars  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Napoleon. 
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lated  on  pursuing,  and  seemed  to  require  complete,  categorical, 
immediate  explanations  upon  all  these  points. 

M.  d'Haugwitz,  agitated  at  first,  soon  recovered  himself,  for 
he  had  not  less  presence  of  mind  than  intelligence.  Amidst 
all  this  boisterous  passion,  he  imagined  that  he  could  perceive 
that  Napoleon  at  bottom  was  desirous  of  a  reconciliation,  and 
that  if  the  engagements  entered  into  with  the  coalition  were 
very  speedily  broken,  this  conqueror,  apparently  so  incensed, 
would  consent  to  be  appeased. 

M.  d'Haugwitz  then  gave  his  artful,  specious,  fawning  ex- 
planations of  the  circumstances  which  had  overpowered  and 
hurried  Prussia  away ;  mentioned,  not  indiscreetly,  those  who 
had  suffered  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  pure  accident  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  depart  from  the  true  system  which  was 
suitable  for  their  country ;  and  concluded  with  insinuating 
plainly  enough  that  all  would  be  speedily  repaired,  and  even 
that  the  alliance  which  had  so  often  miscarried  might  become 
the  instantaneous  price  of  an  immediate  reconciliation. 

Napoleon,  casting  a  piercing  look  into  the  soul  of  M.  d'Haug- 
witz, perceived  that  the  Prussians  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  face  about  and  come  back  to  him.  To  all  the  blows  that  he 
had  inflicted  on  Europe,  he  had  taken  pleasure  in  adding  a  piece 
of  arch  raillery ;  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  offer  on  the 
spot  to  M.  d'Haugwitz  the  plan  whicli  Duroc  had  been  ordered 
to  present  at  l)erlin,  that  is  to  say,  the  formal  alliance  of  Prussia 
with  France,  on  the  so  oft  renewed  condition  of  Hanover.  This 
was  certainly  carrying  the  attempt  upon  the  honour  of  the 
Prussian  cabinet  to  a  great  length  ;  for  Napoleon  proposed 
to  it,  for  the  sake  of  money,  one  may  say,  to  dissolve  the  ties 
recently  contracted  over  the  coffin  of  the  great  Frederick ;  and 
he  proposed  to  it,  after  deserting  France  at  Potsdam  for  the 
benefit  of  Europe,  to  desert  Europe  at  Vienna  for  the  benefit 
of  France.  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate,  and  while  uttering 
this  proposal  he  kept  his  eyes  long  fixed  on  the  face  of  M. 
d'Haugwitz. 

The  Prussian  minister  appeared  neither  angry  nor  surprised. 
He  seemed  delighted,  on  the  contrary,  to  carry  back  from  Vienna, 
instead  of  a  declaration  of  war,  llanover,  with  the  alliance  of 
France,  which  was  his  favourite  system.  It  sliould  be  observed, 
in  excuse  for  M.  d'Haugwitz,  that,  liaving  left  Berlin  at  a 
moment  when  people  there  were  flattering  themselves  that 
Na])oleon  would  not  reach  Vienna,  he  had  seen,  even  in  this 
sup])osition,  tlio  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Marshal  Mollendorf 
uneasy  about  tlie  consequences  of  a  war  against  France,  and 
insisting  that  no  declaration  sliould  b(^  issued  before  the  end  of 
Dec(Muber.  Now  Na])oleon  had  taken  Vienna,  crushed  all  the 
allies  at  Austerlitz,  and  it  was  only  the  13th  of  December.     M. 
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d'Haug'witz  had  reasou  to  apprehend  that  the  conqueror  miglit 
make  a  rapid  incursion  into  Bohemia  and  fall  like  lightning 
upon  BerUn.  He  thought  himself  fortunate,  therefore,  in  ter- 
minating with  a  conquest  a  situation  which  threatened  to  termi- 
nate in  a  disaster.  As  for  fidelity  towards  the  coalesced  powers, 
he  treated  them  as  they  treated  each  other.  Besides,  for  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  at  Vienna,  we  must  find 
fault  not  so  much  with  him  as  with  those  who,  in  his  absence, 
had  entangled  Prussia  in  a  defile  having  no  outlet.  He 
accepted,  therefore,  the  offer  of  Napoleon  without  further 
consideration. 

The  latter,  gratified  to  see  that  his  proposal  was  successful, 
said  to  M.  d'Haugwitz,  ••  Well,  then,  the  thing  is  decided,  you 
shall  have  Hanover.  You  will  give  me  in  return  some  patches 
of  territory  that  I  want,  and  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  France.  But  on  your  arrival  in  Berlin 
you  will  impose  silence  on  the  coteries ;  you  will  treat  them 
with  the  contempt  which  they  deserve ;  you  will  make  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  predominate  over  that  of  the  court." 
The  allusions  of  Napoleon  pointed  to  the  queen,  to  Prince  Louis, 
and  to  those  about  them.  He  then  enjoined  Duroc  to  confer 
with  M.  d'Haugwitz,  and  to  prepare  immediately  the  draft  of 
the  treaty. 

No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  concluded  than  Napoleon, 
delighted  with  his  work,  wrote  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  desiring 
him  not  to  biing  matters  to  a  conclusion  at  Briinn,  to  protz'act 
tlie  negotiation  for  a  few  days  longer,  for  he  was  certain  of 
settling  with  Prussia,  which  he  had  conquered  at  the  price  of 
Hanover,  and  thenceforward  he  had  no  need  to  concern  himself 
either  about  the  threats  of  the  Anglo-Pussians  against  Holland, 
or  the  movements  of  the  archdukes  from  the  direction  of 
Hungary.  He  added,  that  he  would  now  peremptorily  insist  on 
the  Tyrol,  on  tlie  war  contribution  more  resolutely  than  ever, 
and  that,  for  the  rest,  he  must  leave  Briinn  and  come  to  A'ienna. 
The  negotiation  was  too  far  from  him  at  Briinn ;  he  wished  to 
have  it  nearer,  at  Presburg,  for  instance. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  December  when  Napoleon  had  tlie  inter- 
view with  M.  d'Haugwitz.  The  treaty  was  drawn  up  on  the 
14th,  and  signed  on  the  15th  at  Sch(inbrunii.  Tlie  principal 
conditions  were  the  following : — 

France,  considering  Hanover  as  her  own  conquest,  ceded  it  to 
Prussia.  J?russia.  in  return,  ceded  to  Bavaria  the  margravate 
of  Anspach,  that  province  whicli  it  was  so  difficult  to  avoid 
])assing  tlirougli  when  at  war  with  Austria.  She  ceded,  more- 
i>ver,  to  France  the  princijiality  of  Neufchatel  and  the  duchy 
of  Cleves,  containing  the  fortress  of  Wesel.  The  two  powers 
guaranteed  all  their  possessions :  that  is  to  say,  Prussia  guaran- 
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teed  to  France  her  present  limits,  with  the  new  acquisitions 
made  in  Italy  and  the  new  arrangements  concluded  in  Germany  ; 
and  France  guaranteed  to  Prussia  her  state  at  that  time,  includ- 
ing the  additions  of  1803  and  the  new  addition  of  Hanover.  It 
was  an  absolute  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which, 
moreover,  bore  that  formal  title,  a  title  repudiated  in  all  anterior 
treaties. 

Napoleon  had  demanded  Neufchatel,  Cleves,  and  particularly 
Anspach,  which  he  meant  to  exchange  with  Bavaria  for  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  in  order  to  have  endowments  to  confer  on  his 
best  servants.  To  Prussia  these  were  very  small  sacrifices,  and 
to  him  valuable  means  of  reward ;  for  in  his  vast  designs  he 
would  not  be  great  without  making  all  about  him  great — his 
ministers,  his  generals,  as  well  as  his  relations. 

This  negotiation  was  a  master-stroke ;  it  covered  the  allies 
with  confusion  ;  it  placed  Austria  at  the  discretion  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  above  all,  it  secured  to  the  latter  the  only  desirable  and 
possible  alliance,  the  alliance  of  Prussia.  But  it  contained  a 
serious  engagement,  the  engagement  to  wring  Hanover  from 
England,  which  might  some  day  be  found  extremely  trouble- 
some, as  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  it  might  prevent  a  mari- 
time peace,  if  sooner  or  later  circumstances  rendered  such  a 
peace  possible. 

Napoleon  wrote  immediately  afterwards  to  M.  de  Talleyrand 
that  the  treaty  with  Prussia  was  signed,  and  that  he  must  leave 
Briinn  if  the  Austrians  did  not  accept  the  conditions  which  he 
meant  to  impose  upon  them. 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  would  have  been  glad  if  peace  had 
been  already  concluded,  who  disliked  above  all  to  maltreat 
Austria,  was  deeply  vexed.  As  for  the  Austrian  negotiators, 
they  were  thunderstruck.  They  brought  from  Holitsch  fresli 
concessions,  but  not  so  extensive  as  those  which  had  been  re- 
quired of  them.  They  knew  that  Prussia,  in  order  to  obtain 
Hanover,  exposed  them  to  the  loss  of  the  Tyrol,  and  notwith- 
standing the  danger  of  further  delay,  and  of  seeing  Napoleon 
make  perhaps  fresh  demands,  a  danger  of  which  M.  de  Talley- 
rand took  pains  to  convince  them,  they  were  obliged  to  refer  to 
their  sovereign. 

They  parted,  therefore,  at  Briinn,  promising  to  meet  again 
at  Presburg.  The  abode  at  Ih'iinn  had  become  unwholesome 
from  the  effluvia  exlialed  by  a  soil  crowded  with  corpses  and  a 
town  filled  with  hospitals. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  returned  to  Vienna,  and  found  Napoleon 
ready  to  ren(>w  tlie  war  if  his  terms  were  not  agreed  to.  He 
had  actually  ordered  General  Songis  to  repair  the  materiel  of 
tlie  artillery,  and  to  augnumt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  arsenal  of 
Vienna.     He  had  even  addressed  a  severe  reprimand  to  Fouche, 
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the  minister  of  police,  for  having  allowed  peace  to  be  announced 
too  soon  as  certain. 

One  very  recent  circumstance  had  contributed  to  incense  him 
more.  He  had  just  received  intelligence  of  what  was  occurring 
at  Naples.  That  senseless  court,  after  stipulating  (by  the  advice 
of  Russia,  it  is  true)  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  had  all  at  once 
thrown  off  the  mask  and  taken  up  arms.  When  informed  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  and  the  engagements  contracted  by 
Prussia,  Queen  Caroline  had  concluded  that  Napoleon  was 
ruined,  and  had  determined  to  send  for  the  Hussians.  On  the 
19th  of  November  a  naval  division  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Naples  12,000  Russians  and  6000  English.  The  court  of 
Naples  had  engaged  to  add  40,000  Neapolitans  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  army.  The  plan  was  to  raise  Italy  in  the  rear  of  the 
French,  while  Massena  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps  and 
Napoleon  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  ancient  Poland.  That  court 
of  emigrants  had  given  way  to  the  habitual  weakness  of  emi- 
grants, which  is  to  believe  always  what  they  wish  and  to  act 
accordingly. 

Napoleon,  when  apprised  of  this  scandalous  violation  of  faith 
pledged,  was  at  once  irritated  and  pleased.  His  resolution  was 
taken ;  the  Queen  of  Naples  should  pay  with  her  kingdom  for 
the  conduct  which  she  had  pursued,  and  leave  vacant  a  crown 
which  would  be  extremely  well  placed  in  the  Bonaparte  family. 
Nobody  in  Europe  could  tax  with  injustice  the  sovereign  act 
that  should  strike  this  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  as 
for  its  natural  protectors.  Napoleon  had  no  need  to  care  about 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  negotiators  at  Brtinn  had  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  insertion  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  some 
article  which  should  cover  the  court  of  Naples,  of  whose  secret, 
though  yet  unknown  to  Napoleon,  they  were  apprised.  But 
the  latter,  when  once  informed,  gave  a  positive  order  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand  not  to  listen  to  anything  on  that  subject.  I  should 
be  too  weak,  said  he,  were  I  to  put  up  with  the  insults  of  that 
wretched  court  of  Naples.  You  know  with  what  generosity  I 
liave  treated  it ;  but  that  is  over  now  ;  Queen  Caroline  shall  cease 
to  reign  in  Italy.  Happen  what  will,  never  mention  it  in  the 
treaty.     That  is  my  absolute  will. 

The  negotiators  were  waiting  at  I'resburg  for  ^I.  de  Talley- 
rand. He  repaired  thither.  The  negotiations  were  held  at  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  two  armies.  The  archdukes  had  ap- 
proached Presburg :  they  were  within  two  marches  of  Vienna. 
Napoleon  had  collected  there  the  greater  part  of  his  troops. 
He  had  brought  Massena  by  the  route  of  Styria.  Nearly 
200,000  French  were  concentrated  around  the  capital  of  Austria. 
Napoleon,  extremely  incensed,  had  determined  to  resume  hos- 
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tilities.  But  it  would  have  been  too  great  a  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  permit  that,  especially  after  the  defec- 
tion of  Prussia,  and  in  the  disheartened  state  of  the  Kussian 
cabinet.  Great  as  were  the  sacrifices  required  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  though  affecting  at  first  to  repel  the  idea,  it  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  submit  to  them. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Austria  should  give  up  the  State 
of  Venice,  with  the  provinces  of  the  terra  firma,  such  as  Friule, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia.  Trieste  and  the  Bocca  di  Oattaro  were 
also  to  be  ceded  to  France.  These  territories  were  to  be  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  separation  of  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Italy  was  anew  stipulated,  but  with  a  vagueness  of 
expression  which  left  the  faculty  of  deferring  that  separation 
till  the  general  peace  or  till  the  death  of  Napoleon. 

Bavaria  obtained  the  Tyrol,  the  object  of  her  everlasting  long- 
ing, the  German  Tyrol  as  well  as  the  Italian  Tyrol.  Austria, 
in  return,  obtained  the  principalities  of  Salzburg  and  Berchtols- 
gaden,  given  in  1803  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  previously 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  Bavaria  indemnified  the  archduke 
by  ceding  to  him  the  ecclesiastical  principality  of  Wurzburg, 
which  she  likewise  had  obtained  in  1803  in  consequence  of  the 
secularisations. 

The  territory  of  Austria  was  thus  rendered  more  compact ; 
but  with  the  Tyrol  she  lost  all  influence  over  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  removed  into  the  centre  of 
Franconia,  ceased  to  be  under  her  immediate  influence.  The 
State  granted  to  that  prince  was  not,  as  before,  a  mere  de- 
pendency of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

To  this  indemnity,  found  in  the  country  of  Salzburg,  was 
added  for  Austria  the  secularisation  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  and  their  conversion  to  liereditary  property  in 
favour  of  any  of  the  archdukes  whom  she  should  point  out. 
The  importance  of  these  possessions  consisted  in  a  population  of 
120,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of  150,000  florins. 

Tlie  electoral  title  of  the  Arcliduke  Ferdinand  was  upheld, 
and  transferred  from  the  principality  of  Salzburg  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wnrzburg. 

Austria,  recognising  the  royalty  of  the  Electors  of  Wurtem- 
borg  and  Bavaria,  consented  that  the  sovereigns  of  Baden, 
Wurtpml)erg,  and  Bavaria  should  liave  the  same  prerogatives 
over  tlie  immediate  nobility  in  their  territories  as  the  emperor 
liad  over  tlie  immediate  nobility  in  his.  '^J'liis  was  equivalent  to 
the  suppression  of  tliat  nobility  in  the  tiiree  States  in  question, 
for  the  powers  of  the  emperor  over  that  nobility  being  complete, 
tliosi^  of  the  tliree  princes  became  equally  so. 

Ijastly,  the  inqierial  cliancellery  renounced  all  rights  of  feudal 
oriL^n  in  the  tliree  States  favoured  bv  France. 
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The  aDprobation  of  the  Diet  was,  however,  formally  reserved. 
France  effected  in  this  manner  a  social  revolution  in  a  consider- 
able part  of  Germany  ;  for  she  centralised  power  there  for  the 
benefit  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  and  put  an  end  to  all  external 
feudal  dependence.  She  continued  also  the  system  of  secularisa- 
tions, for  with  the  Teutonic  Order  disappeared  one  of  the  last 
two  ecclesiastical  principalities  remaining,  and  the  only  one 
then  left  was  that  of  the  prince  arch-chancellor,  Ecclesiastical 
Elector  of  Eatisbon.  Conformably  with  what  had  previously 
been  done,  this  secularisation  also  was  effected  for  the  benefit  of 
one  of  the  principal  courts  of  Germany. 

Austria,  definitively  excluded  from  Italy,  despoiled  by  the  loss 
of  the  Tyrol  of  the  commanding  positions  which  she  had  in  the 
Alps,  thrust  back  behind  the  Inn,  deprived  of  every  advanced 
post  in  Suabia,  and  of  the  feudal  rights  which  subjected  the 
States  of  South  Germany  to  her,  had  sustained  immense  losses, 
material  and  political.  She  lost,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
four  millions  of  subjects  out  of  twenty-four,  fifteen  millions  of 
fiorins  out  of  a  revenue  of  103. 

The  treaty  was  well  conceived  for  the  peace  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  be  made  to  it, 
namely,  that  the  vancjuished,  too  ill-treated,  could  not  submit 
sincerely.  It  was  for  Napoleon,  by  great  discretion,  by  judi- 
cious alliances,  to  leave  Austria  without  hope  and  without  means 
of  revolting  against  the  decisions  of  victory. 

At  the  moment  of  signing  such  a  treaty,  the  hands  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  hesitated.  They  stood  out  on  two  points,  the 
war  contribution  of  1 00  millions  and  Naples.  Napoleon  had 
reduced  the  contribution  demanded  to  50  millions,  on  account 
of  the  sums  in  the  chests  of  Austria  to  which  he  had  already 
helped  himself.  As  for  Naples^  he  would  not  hear  a  word 
about  her. 

In  order  to  overcome  him,  a  proceeding  of  pure  courtesy  was 
devised,  namely,  to  send  to  him  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  prince 
whose  character  and  talents  he  honoured,  and  whom  he  had  never 
seen.  He  was  solicited  to  receive  him  at  Vienna,  and  assented 
very  cheerfully,  but  firmly  resolved  to  abate  nothing.  It  was 
expected  that  this  ])rince,  one  of  the  first  generals  in  Europe, 
explaining  to  him  the  resources  which  the  Austrian  monarchy 
still  possessed,  expressiug  the  sentiments  of  the  army,  ready  to 
sacrifice  itself  in  rejecting  a  humiliating  peace,  joining  adroit 
solicitations  to  these  remonstrances,  might  perhaps  soften 
Napoleon.  Hence  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  urged  the  negotiators 
to  bring  the  business  to  a  conclusion,  they  replied  that  they 
should  be  accused  of  having  betrayed  their  country  if  they  gave 
their  signatures  before  the  interview  which  Napoleon  was  to 
have  with  the  archduke. 
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However,  M.  de  Talleyrand  having  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
relinquish  10  millions  more  of  the  war  contribution,  they  signed 
on  the  26th  of  December  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  that  Napoleon  ever  concluded,  and  certainly  the  best 
conceived;  for  if  France  afterwards  obtained  more  extensive 
territories,  it  was  at  the  price  of  arrangements  less  acceptable 
to  Europe,  and  therefore  less  durable.  The  Austrian  negotiators 
confined  themselves  to  the  recommendation  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Naples  to  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  in  a  letter 
signed  by  them  both.  The  archduke  visited  Napoleon  on  the 
27th  in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces,  was  received  by  him  with 
the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and  his  renown,  conversed  with  him 
on  the  military  art,  which  was  perfectly  natural  between  two 
captains  of  such  merit,  and  then  retired  without  having  said  a 
word  about  the  affairs  of  the  two  empires. 

Napoleon  made  preparations  for  leaving  Austria  immediately. 
He  ordered  2000  pieces  of  cannon  and  ioo,000  muskets,  found 
in  the  arsenal  of  Vienna,  to  be  shipped  on  the  Danube;  he 
despatched  150  pieces  to  Palma  Nova,  to  arm  that  important 
fortress,  which  commanded  the  Venetian  States  of  the  terra 
firma.  He  regulated  the  return  of  his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  take  place  by  short  marches,  for  he  would  not 
have  them  go  back  as  they  had  come,  on  the  run.  The  necessary 
arrangements  were  made  on  the  route  for  their  abundant  supply. 
He  ordered  two  millions  to  be  distributed  forthwith  among  the 
officers  of  all  ranks,  that  every  one  might  immediately  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  victory.  Berthier  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  return  of  the  army  to  the  territory  of  France,  It  was  to 
evacuate  Vienna  in  five  days,  and  to  repass  the  Inn  in  twenty. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  fortress  of  Braunau  should  remain  in 
the  liands  of  the  French  till  the  complete  payment  of  the  con- 
tribution of  40  millions. 

This  done,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Munich,  where  he  was 
received  with  transport.  The  Bavarians,  who  were  one  day  to 
betray  him  in  his  defeat,  and  to  oblige  the  French  army  to  fight 
its  way  through  them  at  Hanau,  covered  with  their  applause, 
pursued  with  ardent  curiosity,  the  conqueror  who  had  saved 
them  from  invasion,  constituted  them  into  a  kingdom,  enriched 
them  with  tlie  Sjioils  of  vanquished  Austria.  Napoleon,  after 
attending  the  wedding  of  Eugene  Beauliarnais  and  the  Princess 
Augusta,  after  enjoying  the  happiness  of  a  son  whom  he  loved, 
the  admiration  of  the  people,  eager  to  see  him,  the  fiatteries  of 
an  enemy,  the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  set  out  for  Paris,  where  the 
enthusiasm  of  France  awaited  him. 

A  cam])aign  of  three  montlis,  instead  of  a  war  of  several  years, 
as  it  had  at  first  l)een  feared,  the  continent  disarmed,  the  French 
empire  extended  to  limits  which  it  ought  never  to  have  passed. 
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a  dazzling  glory  added  to  our  arms,  public  and  private  credit 
miraculously  restored,  new  prospects  of  peace  and  prosperity 
opened  to  the  nation  under  a  government  powerful  and  respected 
by  the  world — that  was  what  the  people  meant  to  thank  him 
for  by  a  thousand  times  repeated  shouts  of  "  Vive  I'EriqMreur." 
With  these  cries  he  was  greeted  even  at  Strasburg  on  crossing 
the  Ehine,  and  they  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  which  he  entered 
on  the  26th  of  January  1806.  It  was  a  second  return  from 
Marengo.  Austerlitz  was  in  fact  for  the  empire  what  Marengo 
had  been  for  the  consulate.  Marengo  had  confirmed  the  con- 
sular power  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon ;  Austerlitz  secured  the 
imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  Marengo  had  caused  France  to 
pass  in  one  day  from  a  threatening  situation  to  a  tranquil  and 
grand  situation  ;  Austerlitz,  by  crushing  in  a  day  a  formidable 
coalition,  produced  a  not  less  important  result.  For  calm  and 
reflecting  minds,  if  any  such  were  left  in  presence  of  these 
events,  there  was  but  one  subject  for  fear — the  inconstancy  of 
Fortune,  and  what  is  still  more  to  be  dreaded,  the  weakness 
of  the  human  mind,  which  sometimes  bears  adversity  without 
quailing,  rarely  prosperity  without  committing  great  faults. 


BOOK  XXIV. 

CONFEDERATION   OF   THE   RHINE. 

WHILE  Napoleon  was  staying  a  few  days  at  Munich  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Eugene  de  Beauharnais  with 
the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria ;  while  he  was  stopping  one 
day  at  Stuttgart,  another  at  Carlsruhe,  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  new  allies,  and  to  conclude  family  alliances 
there ;  the  people  of  Paris  were  waiting  with  the  utmost  im- 
patience to  testify  their  joy  and  their  admiration.  France, 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  public  affairs, 
though  no  longer  taking  any  part  in  them,  seemed  to  have 
recovered  the  vivacity  of  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution  to 
applaud  the  marvellous  exploits  of  her  armies  and  of  her  chief. 
Napoleon,  who  with  the  genius  for  great  things  combined  the 
art  to  set  them  off,  had  sent  before  him  the  colours  taken  from 
the  enemy.  He  had  given  orders  for  a  distribution  of  them 
that  was  very  skilfully  calculated.  He  had  divided  them 
among  the  Senate,  the  Tribunate,  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the 
ancient  church  of  Notre  Dame,  which  had  witnessed  his  coro- 
nation. He  gave  eight  to  the  Tribunate,  eight  to  the  city  of 
l^aris.  fifty-four  to  the  Senate,  fifty  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame.  During  the  whole  of  the  cam]iaign  he  had  never 
ceased  to  inform  the  Senate  of  all  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
wlien  peace  was  signed  he  had  hastened  to  communicate  to  it 
by  a  message  the  treaty  of  ]-'resburg.  In  tliis  manner  he  re- 
paid by  continual  attentions  the  confidence  of  that  great  body, 
and  in  acting  thus  he  was  consistent  with  his  policy  ;  for  he 
kept  in  a  high  rank  those  old  authors  of  the  Revolution,  whom 
the  new  g(>neration  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  when  the  elections 
furnished  it  witli  the  means  of  doing  so.  Tliese  were  his  own 
aristocracy,  ^vllicll  he  lioj^cd  to  melt  down  by  degrees  into  the 
old  one. 

Tlicse  colours  passed  through  Paris  on  tlie  15th  of  January 
i<So6,  and  were  borne  triumphantly  along  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  to  be  ])laced  under  the  roofs  of  the  edifices  which  were 
to  contain  them.  An  immense  concourse  collected  to  witness 
tliis  s])ectacle. 

The  cool  and  uniTn])assioned  Cambacercs  himself  says,  in  his 
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grave  Memoirs,  that  the  joy  of  the  people  resembled  intoxica- 
tion. And  wherefore,  indeed,  should  they  rejoice  if  not  on 
such  occasions !  Four  hundred  thousand  Russians,  Swedes, 
English,  Austrians  were  marching  from  all  points  of  the 
horizon  against  France,  two  hundred  thousand  Prussians  pro- 
mising to  join  them,  and,  all  at  once,  a  hundred  thousand 
French,  starting  from  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  traversing  in 
two  months  a  great  part  of  the  European  continent,  taking  the 
first  army  opposed  to  them  without  fighting,  inflicting  redoubled 
])lows  on  the  others,  entering  the  astonished  capital  of  the 
ancient  Germanic  empire,  passing  beyond  Vienna  and  going  to 
the  frontiers  of  Poland  to  break  in  one  great  battle  the  bond 
of  the  coalition ;  sending  back  the  vanquished  Russians  to  their 
frozen  plains,  and  chaining  the  disconcerted  Prussians  to  their 
frontiers  ;  the  dread  of  a  war  which  might  be  expected  to  last 
long  terminated  in  three  months ;  the  peace  of  the  continent 
suddenly  restored,  tlie  peace  of  the  seas  justly  hoped  for  ;  all 
tlie  prospects  of  prosperity  given  back  to  France,  delighted  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  nations — for  what  should  people 
rejoice,  we  repeat,  if  not  for  such  marvels  ?  And  as  at  that 
time  none  could  foresee  the  too  speedy  end  of  this  greatness,  or 
yet  discern  in  the  too  fertile  genius  that  produced  it  the  too 
ardent  genius  also  that  was  destined  to  compromise  it,  one 
sympathised  in  the  public  happiness  without  any  mixture  of 
sinister  presentiments. 

The  men  who  are  particularly  affected  by  the  material  pros- 
perity of  States,  the  merchants,  the  ca]Htalists,  were  not  less 
moved  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  great  commercial 
hous(\'^,  which  in  victory  applauded  the  speedy  return  of  peace 
— file  great  commercial  houses  were  delighted  to  see  the  double 
crisis  of  public  and  private  credit  terminated  in  a  day,  and  to 
liave  reason  to  hope  anew  for  that  profound  tranquillity  which 
for  five  years  the  consulate  had  conferred  on  France.  The 
Senate,  on  receiving  the  colours  destined  for  it,  ordained  by  a 
(leci-ee  that  a  triumphal  monument  should  be  erected  to  Napoleon 
the  Great.  Conformably  with  the  wish  of  the  Tribunate  this 
monument  was  to  be  a  column  surmounted  by  the  statue  of 
Na]K)leon.  His  birthday  was  placed  among  the  national 
festivals,  and  it  was,  moreo\er,  deternuned  that  a  spacious 
edifice  should  lie  erected  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  the 
ca])ital.  to  receive,  along  with  a  series  of  sculptures  and  ])aint- 
ings,  dedicated  to  tlie  glory  of  tlie  French  armies,  the  sword 
wliicli  Xa])ole()n  used  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

The  colours  destined  for  Xotre  Dame  were  delivered  to  the 
clergy  of  tliat  cathedral  by  the  municipal  authorities.  "  These 
colours,"  said  the  venerable  Archljisho])  of  Paris,  "sus]:)ended 
froui  the  roof  of  our  church,  will  attest  to  our  latest  posterity 
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the  efforts  of  Europe  in  arms  against  us,  the  great  achievements 
of  our  soldiers,  the  protection  of  heaven  over  France,  the  pro- 
digious successes  of  our  invincible  emperor,  and  the  homage 
which  he  pays  to  God  of  his  victories." 

It  was  amidst  this  profound  and  universal  satisfaction  that 
Napoleon  entered  Paris,  accompanied  by  the  empress.  The 
heads  of  the  bank,  desirous  that  his  presence  should  be  the 
signal  of  the  public  prosperity,  had  waited  till  the  day  before 
his  arrival  to  resume  their  payments  in  cash.  Since  the  late 
events,  reviving  confidence  had  poured  abundance  of  specie  into 
its  coffers.  Of  the  temporary  embarrassments  of  the  month  of 
December  not  a  trace  was  left. 

With  Napoleon,  joy  on  account  of  success  never  interrupted 
business.  His  indefatigable  spirit  could  unite  at  once  business 
and  pleasure.  Having  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
January,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  cares  of  government.  The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres 
was  the  first  personage  of  the  empire  with  whom  he  conversed 
on  that  day.  After  some  moments  given  to  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  his  congratulations,  and  seeing  his  prudence  con- 
founded by  the  prodigies  of  the  late  war,  he  spoke  to  him 
about  the  financial  crisis,  so  speedily  and  so  happily  terminated. 
He  believed,  and  with  reason,  the  accuracy,  the  equity,  of  the 
reports  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  ;  he  wished,  therefore, 
to  hear  him  before  any  other  person.  He  was  extremely  irri- 
tated against  M.  de  Marbois,  whose  gravity  had  always  imposed 
upon  him,  and  whom  he  had  deemed  incapable  of  carelessness 
in  business.  He  was  far  from  suspecting  the  high  integrity  of 
that  minister,  but  he  could  not  forgive  him  for  having  delivered 
up  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury  to  adventurous  speculators, 
and  he  was  resolved  to  display  great  severity.  The  arch-chan- 
cellor contrived  to  pacify  him,  and  to  demonstrate  that,  instead 
of  using  rigour,  it  would  be  better  to  treat  with  the  United 
Merchants  for  the  transfer  of  all  their  assets,  in  order  to  wind 
up  this  strange  transaction  with  the  least  possible  loss. 

Napoleon  instantly  summoned  a  council  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
desired  to  be  furnished  with  a  detailed  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  company,  which  were  still  obscure  to  him.  He  required 
the  attendance  of  all  the  ministers,  and  also  of  M.  Mollien, 
director  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  whose  management  he  approved, 
and  whom  he  tliought  to  possess  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
M.  de  IVfarbois  the  dexterity  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  funds  on  a  great  scale.  He  sent  an  authoritative  order  to 
Messieurs  Desprez,  ^'anl(>rberghe,  and  Ouvrard,  and  to  the 
clerk  who  was  accused  of  having  deceived  the  minister  of  the 
treasury,  to  come  to  the  'i^iileries. 

All  the  persons  who  attended  were  intimidated  by  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  conceal  his  resentment.  M. 
de  Marbois  began  reading  a  long  report  which  he  had  drawn 
lip  relative  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He  had  not  read 
far  before  Napoleon,  interrupting  him,  said,  "I  see  how  it  is. 
It  was  with  the  funds  of  the  treasury  and  those  of  the  bank 
that  the  company  of  United  Merchants  calculated  on  providing 
supplies  for  France  and  Spain.  And  as  Spain  had  nothing  to 
give  but  promises  of  piastres,  it  is  with  the  money  of  France 
that  the  wants  of  both  countries  have  been  supplied.  Spain 
owed  me  a  subsidy,  and  it  is  I  who  have  furnished  her  with 
one.  Now  Messieurs  Desprez,  Vanlerberghe,  and  Ouvrard 
must  give  up  to  me  all  they  possess  ;  Spain  must  pay  me  what 
she  owes  them,  or  I  will  shut  up  those  gentlemen  in  Vincennes 
and  send  an  army  to  Madrid." 

Napoleon  appeared  cold  and  stern  towards  M.  de  Marbois. 
"I  esteem  your  character,"  said  he,  "but  you  have  been  the 
dupe  of  men  against  whom  I  warned  you  to  be  upon  your  guard. 
You  have  given  up  to  them  all  the  effects  in  the  portfolio,  over 
the  employment  of  which  you  ought  to  have  been  more  watch- 
ful. I  regret  to  find  myself  obliged  to  withdraw  from  you  the 
administration  of  the  treasury,  for  after  what  has  happened  I 
cannot  leave  it  to  you  any  longer."  Napoleon  then  ordered 
the  members  of  the  company,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
the  Tuileries,  to  be  introduced.  Messieurs  Vanlerberghe  and 
Desprez,  though  the  least  reprehensible,  melted  into  tears.  M. 
Ouvrard,  who  had  compromised  the  company  by  hazardous 
speculations,  was  perfectly  calm.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade 
Napoleon  that  he  ought  to  permit  him  to  wind  up  himself  the 
very  complicated  affairs  in  which  he  had  involved  his  partners, 
and  that  he  should  bring  over  from  Mexico  by  way  of  Holland 
and  England  considerable  sums,  and  far  superior  to  those  which 
France  had  advanced.* 

It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  managed  the  winding  up  of 
these  affairs  much  better  than  any  other  person  ;  but  Napoleon 
was  too  incensed,  and  too  impatient  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of 
si^eculators,  to  trust  to  his  promises.  He  left  M,  Ouvrard  and 
liis  partners  the  alternative  of  a  criminal  ]:)rosecution  or  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  they  possessed,  whether  stores,  paper 

*  In  justice  to  the  momory  of  my  deceased  friend,  M.  Gabriel  Julien 
Omrard,  I  feel  called  upon  to  state  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  published  in  1826, 
he  ^i\es  a  very  different  version  of  these  transactions  and  of  his  interview 
with  Napoleo!!  on  the  above  occasion.  M.  Ouvrard  exyiired  in  London  on  the 
2ist  of  f)ct()ber  184(1,  atjed  seventy-six  years.  The  manuscrij)t  memoirs  which 
he  has  left,  and  which  form  the  scf|uel  of  his  published  autobiography,  are 
replete  with  interesting  matter,  and  contain  some  startling  disclosures  re- 
specting the  French  Kevolution  of  1S30.  and  the  intrigues  which  preceded, 
attended,  and  followed  it.  It  is  likely  that  the  English  public  will  soon  be 
enabled  to  peruse  in  print  these  piquant  revelations. — D,  F.  C. 
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securities,  immovables,  or  pledges  received  from  Spain.     They 
submitted  to  this  cruel  sacrifice. 

This  was  sure  to  prove  a  ruinous  liquidation  for  them,  but 
they  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  it  by  abusing  the  re- 
sources of  the  treasury.  The  most  to  be  pitied  of  the  three  was 
M.  Vanlerberghe,  who  without  intermeddling  in  the  specula- 
tions of  his  partners  had  confined  himself  to  the  operations  of 
a  corn  trade,  carried  on  actively  and  honestly  throughout  all 
Europe  for  the  service  of  the  French  armies.* 

On  dismissing  the  council.  Napoleon  detained  M.  Mollien, 
and  without  waiting  either  for  any  observation  from  him  or  for 
his  consent,  he  said,  "  You  will  to-day  take  the  oath  as  minister 
of  the  treasury."  M.  Mollien,  intimidated,  though  flattered  by 
such  confidence,  hesitated  to  reply.  "  Have  you  any  objection 
to  be  minister,  then  ?  "  added  Napoleon,  and  required  him  to 
take  the  oath  the  same  day. 

It  was  requisite  to  get  out  of  the  embarrassments  of  all  sorts 
created  by  the  company  of  the  United  Merchants.  M.  de 
Marbois  had  already  withdrawn  the  service  of  the  treasury  from 
the  hands  of  that  company,  and  had  committed  it  for  a  few 
days  to  M.  Desprez,  who  had  continued  it  from  that  moment 
for  the  account  of  the  State.  He  had  finally  entrusted  it  to 
the  receivers-general,  on  moderate  but  temporary  conditions. 
The  course  to  be  definitively  pursued  on  this  subject  was  not 
yet  decided :  nothing  was  fixed  but  the  resolution  not  to  charge 
speculators,  how  able  or  how  upright  soever  they  might  be, 
with  a  service  so  extensive  and  so  important  as  the  general 
negotiation  of  the  assets  of  the  treasury. 

This  service  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  discounting  the 
obligations  of  the  receivers-general,  the  bills  of  the  customs  and 
coupes  de  hois,  papers  which  had  all  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen 
months  to  run.  Till  the  institution  of  the  company  of  the 
United  Merchants,  the  only  practice  was  to  make  partial  and 
specific  discounts  of  those  papers,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  at  a  time.  In  exchange  for  the  effects  them- 
selves, the  funds  proceeding  from  the  discount  were  immedi- 
ately received.  It  was  gradually,  under  the  growing  empire 
of  necessity,  wliicli  soon  supersedes  confidence,  that  this  service 
liad  successively  been  wholly  relinc(uished  to  a  single  company, 
that  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury  liad  Ijeen  left  in  some  measure 

*  I  borrow  this  account  from  the  most  authentic  sources  ;  in  the  first  place, 
from  ttio  IVIcmoirs  of  Prince  Cambact^res ;  next  from  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive Memoirs  of  M.  le  Comte  Mollien,  which  are  not  yet  published  ;  and 
lastly,  froiti  the  archives  of  the  treasury.  I  have  had  in  my  hands,  and  read 
myself  with  preat  attention,  the  documents  of  the  proceedings  ('proch),  and 
osp(-'ciany  a  long  and  inli-rcstioL:  report  wliich  tlic  minister  of  the  treasury 
drew  uj)  for  llic  emperor.  Here,  then,  I  advance  nothing  but  from  oflicial 
and  incontestable  evidence. 
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at  its  discretion,  and  that,  so  great  was  the  infatuation,  the 
chests  of  accountable  persons  were  placed  at  its  disposal. 
Had  the  minister  merely  transferred  to  it  specific  sums  in 
paper  for  equivalent  sums  in  cash,  allowing  it  to  receive  the 
amount  of  the  discounted  effects  only  when  they  became  due, 
no  confusion  would  have  taken  place  between  its  affairs  and 
those  of  the  State.  V)\xt  there  had  been  given  up  to  the  United 
Merchants  so  much  as  470  millions  at  once,  in  obligations  of 
the  receivers-general,  bills  at  sight,  bills  of  the  customs,  which 
they  had  got  discounted  either  by  the  bank  or  by  French  and 
foreign  bankers.  At  the  same  time,  for  greater  convenience, 
they  had  been  authorised  to  take  directly  from  the  chests  of 
the  receivers-general  all  the  funds  paid  into  them,  to  be  after- 
wards accounted  for ;  so  that  the  bank,  as  we  have  seen,  when 
it  presented  the  effects  which  it  had  discounted  and  which 
were  due,  had  found  in  the  chests  nothing  but  receipts  of  M. 
Desprez's,  attesting  that  he  had  already  been  paid  them.  But 
these  strange  facilities  had  not  stopped  there.  When  M. 
Desprez,  acting  for  the  United  Merchants,  discounted  the 
ellects  of  the  treasury,  he  furnished  the  amount  not  in  cash, 
but  in  paper,  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  introduce,  and 
which  was  called  M.  Desprez's  bills.  Thus  the  company  had 
been  enabled  to  fill  the  chests  of  the  State  and  of  the  bank 
with  these  bills,  and  to  create  a  circulating  paper,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  liad  for  some  time  met  its  speculations  as  well  with 
France  as  with  Spain. 

The  real  fault  of  ^f.  de  Marbois  had  been  to  lend  himself 
to  this  confusion  of  affairs,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  distinguish  the  property  of  the  State  from 
that  of  the  company.  Add  to  this  abusive  complaisance  the 
dishonesty  of  a  clerk,  who  alone  was  in  the  secret  respecting 
the  portfolio,  and  who  had  deceived  M.  de  Marbois  by  exag- 
gtn-ating  continually  to  him  tlie  need  that  he  had  of  the 
Fnitt'd  ^Merchants,  and  we  shall  have  an  explanation  of  this 
incredible  financial  ad\'enture.  For  this  that  clerk  had  received 
one  million,  which  Xapoleou  ordered  to  be  thrown  into  the 
general  mass  of  the  assets  of  the  company.  The  terror  excited 
by  the  em])eror  was  so  great  that  the  parties  readily  confessed 
and  restored  everything. 

However,  in  order  to  be  just  towards  every  one,  we  must  say 
that  Xa]:»oleon  had  himself  a  share  in  the  faults  committed  on 
this  occasion,  l)y  persisting  in  leaving  M.  de  Marbois  under  the 
pressure  of  enormous  charges,  by  deferring  too  long  the  creation 
of  extraordinary  means.  It  would  have  been  requisite,  in  fact, 
that  ^r.  de  ^larbois  should  ])rovide  for  a  first  arrear,  resulting 
from  anterior  budgets  and  the  insolvency  of  Spain,  who,  not 
paying  her  subsidy,  was  the  cause  of  a  fresh  deficit  of  about 
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50  millions.  It  was  under  the  weight  of  these  different  burdens 
that  this  upright  but  too  inconsiderate  minister  had  become 
the  slave  of  adventurous  men,  who  rendered  him  some  services, 
who  might  even  have  rendered  him  very  great  ones  if  their 
calculations  had  been  made  with  greater  precision.  Their 
speculations  were,  in  fact,  based  on  a  real  foundation,  namely, 
the  piastres  of  Mexico,  which  absolutely  existed  in  the  chests 
of  the  captains-general  of  Spain.  But  these  piastres  could  not 
be  so  easily  brought  to  Europe  as  M.  Ouvrard  had  hoped,  and 
this  had  led  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  and  the 
ruin  of  the  company. 

What  proves  the  height  of  the  confusion  to  which  things  had 
arrived,  was  the  difficulty  that  was  found  to  fix  the  amount  of 
the  debit  of  the  company  to  the  treasury.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  73  millions.  A  new  examination  raised  it  to  84. 
Lastly,  M.  Mollien,  resolving  on  his  entry  into  office  to  make  a 
strict  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  finances,  discovered  that 
the  company  had  contrived  to  possess  itself  of  the  sum  of  141 
millions,  for  which  it  remained  debtor  to  the  State. 

This  enormous  sum  of  141  millions  was  made  up  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — The  United  Merchants  had  drawn  directly  from 
the  chests  of  the  receivers-general  so  much  as  55  millions  at 
once ;  and  by  means  of  various  repayments,  their  debt  to  the 
accountable  persons  was  reduced  on  the  day  of  the  catastrophe 
to  23  millions.  There  were  in  the  chest,  to  the  amount  of  73 
millions,  bills  of  M.  Desprez's,  a  species  of  money  which  M. 
Desprez  gave  instead  of  cash,  and  which  was  current  so  long 
as  his  credit,  upheld  by  the  bank,  remained  intact,  but  which 
had  now  become  worthless  paper.  The  company  owed  14 
millions  more  for  bills  of  the  central  cashier.  (We  have  ad- 
verted elsewhere  to  these  effects,  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  movements  of  funds  between  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces.) These  14  millions,  taken  from  the  portfolio,  had  not 
been  followed  by  any  payment  either  of  M.  Desprez's  bills  or 
any  other  assets.  M.  Desprez,  for  his  personal  management 
during  the  few  days  of  his  particular  service,  remained  debtor 
of  17  millions.  Lastly,  among  the  commercial  effects  with 
which  the  company  had  furnished  the  treasury  for  various  pay- 
ments made  at  a  distance,  there  was  bad  paper  to  the  amount 
of  13  or  14  millions.  These  five  different  sums  of  23  millions, 
taken  directly  from  the  accountable  persons,  73  millions  in 
Desprez's  bills,  now  worth  nothing,  14  millions  in  bills  of  the 
central  cashier,  for  which  no  equivalent  had  been  furnished, 
17  millions  of  M.  Desprez's  personal  debit,  lastly,  14  millions 
in  protested  bills  of  exchange,  composed  the  141  millions  of 
the  total  debit  of  the  company. 

The  State,  however,  was  not  doomed  to  lose  this  important 
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sum,  because  the  operations  of  the  company,  as  we  liave  just 
said,  had  a  real  foundation,  the  commerce  in  piastres,  which 
had  lacked  nothing  but  precision  in  the  calculations.  It  had 
furnished  supplies  to  the  French  land  and  naval  forces  to  the 
amount  of  40  millions.  The  house  of  Hope  had  bought  about 
10  millions'  worth  of  those  famous  piastres  of  Mexico,  and  was 
at  this  moment  transmitting  the  amount  to  Paris.  The  com- 
pany possessed,  besides  imiuovable  property,  Spanish  wool,  corn, 
some  good  credits,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  30  millions. 
These  various  sums  comprehended  real  effects  to  the  worth  of 
80  millions.  Thus  60  millions  yet  remained  to  be  found  in 
order  to  balance  the  debt.  The  equivalent  of  this  sum  really 
existed  in  the  portfolio  of  the  company  in  credits  upon  Spain. 

Napoleon,  after  obliging  the  United  Merchants  to  give  up  to 
him  all  that  they  possessed,  required  that  the  French  treasury 
should  be  put  into  the  company's  place  in  regard  to  Spain. 
He  enjoined  M.  Mollien  to  treat  with  a  particular  agent  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  M.  Iscjuierdo,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  Paris,  and  performed  the  functions  of  ambassador,  much 
more  than  Messieurs  d'Azara  and  Gravina,  who  had  nothing 
but  the  title.  The  court  of  Madrid  had  no  refusal  to  oppose  to 
the  conqueror  of  Austerlitz ;  besides,  it  was  really  debtor  to  the 
company,  and  consequently  to  France  herself.  Negotiations 
were  therefore  commenced  with  her  to  secure  the  repayment 
of  those  60  millions,  which  represented  not  only  the  subsidies 
left  unpaid,  but  the  provisions  with  which  her  armies  had  been 
supplied,  and  the  corn  which  had  been  sent  to  her  people. 

The  treasury  was  likely,  in  consequence,  to  be  entirely  reim- 
bursed, thanks  to  the  40  millions  in  anterior  supplies,  the  lO 
millions  coming  from  Holland,  the  stores  existing  in  the  ware- 
houses, the  immovables  seized,  and  the  securities  which  Spain 
was  about  to  give,  and  part  of  which  the  house  of  Hope  offered 
to  discount.  There  remained,  nevertheless,  a  double  gap  to 
fill,  arising  from  the  old  arrear  of  the  budgets,  which  we  have 
estimated  at  80  or  90  millions,  and  from  resources  which  the 
company  had  absorbed  for  its  use.  But  everything  had  become 
easy  since  the  victories  of  Na])oleon,  and  since  the  peace,  which 
had  been  the  fruit  of  them.  Tlie  capitalists  who  had  ruined  the 
company  by  requiring  li  per  cent,  per  month  (that  is  to  say, 
18  per  cent,  per  annum)  to  discount  the  effects  of  the  treasury, 
offered  to  take  them  at  f  per  cent.,  and  soon  began  to  dispute 
them  with  each  other  at  I,  that  is  to  say,  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  bank,  which  had  withdrawn  part  of  its  notes  from 
circulation  since  it  had  done  with  j\[.  Desprez,  which,  besides, 
saw  the  metals  ordered  to  be  ])urchased  all  over  Europe  during 
the  great  distress  ]ioaring  into  its  coffers — the  bank  was  enabled 
to  discount  all  that  was  desired  at  a  moderate,  yet  sufficiently 
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advantageous  rate.  Though  a  certain  amount  of  the  effects  of 
the  treasury  belonging  to  1806  had  been  previously  alienated 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  the  greater  part  of  the  effects  cor- 
responding to  that  service  remained  intact,  and  were  about  to 
be  discounted  on  the  best  conditions.  But  victory  had  not  only 
procured  credit  for  Napoleon;  it  had  also  procured  for  him 
material  wealth.  He  had  imposed  upon  Austria  a  contribution 
of  40  millions  ;  adding  to  this  sum  30  millions,  which  he  had 
taken  directly  from  the  chests  of  that  power,  the  sum  which 
the  war  had  brought  him  in  may  be  computed  at  70  millions. 
Twenty  millions  had  been  expended  on  the  spot  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  army,  but  at  the  charge  of  the  treasury,  with 
which  Napoleon  purposed  to  make  a  regulation,  the  spirit  and 
dispositions  of  which  we  shall  presently  explain.  There  re- 
mained, then,  50  millions,  which  were  coming,  partly  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  the  artillery  waggons,  partly  in  good  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Frankfort,  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  As  the 
garrison  of  Hameln  was  to  return  to  France  in  consequence  of 
the  cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia,  it  was  ordered  to  bring  along 
with  the  English  materiel  taken  in  Hanover  the  produce  of  the 
bills  of  exchange  due  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  An  imposi- 
tion of  4  millions  had  been  laid  on  the  city  of  Frankfort,  instead 
of  the  contingent  which  it  should  liave  furnished  like  Baden, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria.  Franco  was,  therefore,  about  to 
receive,  besides  considerable  effects,  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  regard  to  specie  as  to  everything  else, 
abundance  was  about  to  succeed  the  momentary  distress,  which 
the  sincere  alarms  of  commerce  and  the  affected  alarms  of 
jobbers  had  produced. 

Napoleon,  whose  organising  genius  would  never  leave  to  things 
the  character  of  accident,  and  tended  incessantly  to  convert  them 
into  durable  institutions,  had  jirojected  a  noble  and  beneficent 
creation,  founded  on  the  most  legitimate  profits  of  his  victories. 
He  had  resolved  to  create  with  the  war  contributions  a  fund  for 
the  army,  which  he  would  not  touch  from  any  motive  wliatever, 
not  even  for  his  own  use ;  for  his  civil  list,  administered  with 
perfect  order,  was  adequate  to  all  the  expenses  of  a  magnificent 
court,  and  even  to  the  formation  of  a  particular  fund.  It  was 
from  this  army  fund  that  he  proposed  to  take  i^ensions  for  his 
generals,  for  his  oflicers,  for  his  soldiers,  and  for  tlieir  widows 
and  children.  He  desired  not  to  enjoy  his  victories  alone  ;  he 
purposed  that  all  those  who  served  France  and  lier  vast  designs 
should  acf(uire  not  glory  only,  but  ])rosperity  ;  that  those  who 
by  dint  of  heroism  had  got  so  far  as  to  liave  no  concern  for 
themselves  on  the  field  of  battle,  should  have  none  on  account 
of  their  families.  Finding  in  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  his 
mind  the  art  of  multiplying  the  utility  of  things.  Napoleon  had 
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invented  a  combination,  which  rendered  that  fund  quite  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  finances  as  to  the  army  itself.  What  had  hitherto 
been  wanting-  was  a  lender,  to  lend  to  the  government  on  good 
conditions.  The  army  fund  would  be  that  lender,  whose  de- 
mands upon  the  State  Napoleon  would  himself  regulate.  The 
army  was  to  have  50  millions  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  20 
millions  which  the  budget  owed  it  for  arrears  of  pay ;  and 
lastly,  besides  a  large  amount  in  materiel  of  war  conquered  by 
it.  The  artillery  waggons  were  bringing  from  Vienna  100,000 
muskets,  2000  pieces  of  cannon.  The  whole  of  the  materiel  of 
war  and  contributions  formed  a  sum  of  about  80  millions,  of 
which  the  army  was  the  proprietor,  and  which  it  could  lend  to 
the  State.  Napoleon  purposed  that  all  that  was  disposable 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  should  open  a 
separate  account,  and  employ  this  sum  either  in  discounting 
obligations  of  receivers-general,  bills  at  sight,  bills  of  customs, 
when  the  capitalists  should  require  more  than  6  per  cent.,  or  in 
buying  up  national  domains  when  they  were  at  a  low  price,  or 
even  in  taking  rentes,  if  it  thought  fit  to  make  a  loan  to  fill 
up  the  arrear. 

This  combination,  therefore,  was  to  have  the  double  utility  of 
procuring  for  the  army  an  advantageous  interest  for  its  money, 
and  for  the  government  all  the  sums  that  it  should  have  need 
of,  at  a  rate  which  would  not  be  usurious. 

Napoleon  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  various 
important  measures  by  means  of  the  funds  which  he  had  at  his 
dis])osal.  One  consisted  in  collecting  a  dozen  millions  in  cash 
at  Strasburg.  in  case  of  the  renewal  of  military  operations ;  for 
if  Austiia  had  signed  the  peace,  Kussia  had  not  begun  to  nego- 
tiate ;  Prussia  had  not  yet  sent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Schonbrunn,  and  England  continued  to  be  activelv  eno-aofed  in 
her  diplomatic  intrigues.  He  enjoined,  moreover,  that  some 
millions  should  be  kept  in  reserve  at  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
that  the  number  of  these  millions  should  remain  unknown,  to 
be  employed  on  a  sudden  whenever  speculators  were  disposed 
to  be  extortionate.  He  thought  that  the  treasury  ought  to 
take  upon  itself  this  sort  of  ex]')ense,  as  a  man  submits  to  that 
of  a  spai^e  granary  in  order  to  be  provided  against  the  seasons 
of  dearth,  and  that  the  interest  lost  by  this  kind  of  hoard  would 
be  a  useful  sacrifice,  and  one  by  no  means  to  be  regretted, 
f.astly,  the  fon^ign  moneys  which  were  brought  back  requiring 
to  be  recoined  and  converted  into  French  montn',  he  ordered 
them  to  bf  di\ided  among  the  different  mints,  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  specie  in  each  locality. 

'f'hcst'    first   dispositions   command(Hl   by  the   moment   being 
carried  into  elfect,  Na]ioleon  desired  that  attention  should  bt^ 
paid  without  delay  to  a  new  organisation  of  the  treasury,  to  a 
Vol.  IV.  H 
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new  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  gave  this  twofold 
commission  to  M.  Mollien,  who  had  become  minister  of  the 
treasury.  M.  Gaudin,  who  still  retained  the  portfolio  of  the 
finances,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that,  at  this  period,  the 
treasury  and  the  finances  formed  two  distinct  ministries — M. 
Gaudin  received  orders  to  present  a  plan  for  liquidating  the 
arrear,  for  definitively  equalising  the  receipts  and  the  expendi- 
ture, in  the  double  hypothesis  of  peace  and  war,  even  though 
for  this  purpose  it  should  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes. 

After  attending  to  the  finances,  Napoleon  busied  himself 
about  bringing  the  army  back  to  France,  but  slowly,  so  that  it 
should  not  march  further  than  four  leagues  a  day.  He  had 
ordered  that  the  wounded  and  the  sick  should  be  kept  till  spring 
in  the  places  where  they  had  received  the  first  attendance,  and 
that  officers  should  stay  with  them  to  superintend  their  cure ; 
and  for  this  essential  object  he  had  recourse  to  the  chests  of  the 
army.  He  had  left  Berthier  at  Munich  with  instructions  to 
attend  to  all  these  details,  and  to  preside  over  the  exchanges  of 
territory,  always  so  difiicult  among  the  German  princes.  On 
this  latter  point  Berthier  was  to  concert  with  M.  Otto,  our 
representative  at  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

Napoleon  then  thought  of  taking  measures  against  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  Massena,  taking  with  him  40,0CXD  men  drawn 
from  Lombardy,  received  orders  to  march  through  Tuscany  and 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Koman  State  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  without  listening  to  any  proposal  of  peace  or  armistice. 
Napoleon,  uncertain  whether  Josej^h,  who  had  refused  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Italy,  would  accept  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
gave  him  only  the  title  of  his  lieutenant-general.  Joseph  was 
not  to  command  the  army ;  it  was  Massena  alone  who  had  that 
commission  ;  for  Napoleon,  though  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
policy  to  family  considerations,  did  not  so  easily  sacrifice  to  them 
the  interests  of  military  operations.  But  Joseph,  once  introduced 
into  Naples  by  Massena,  was  to  seize  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  and  to  exercise  there  all  the  powers  of  royalty. 

General  Molitor  was  at  the  same  time  despatched  towards 
Dalmatia.  On  his  rear  he  had  General  Marmont  to  support 
him.  The  latter  was  commissioned  to  receive  Venice  and  the 
Venetian  State  from  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Prince 
Eugene  had  orders  to  go  to  Venice,  and  to  take  upon  himself 
the  administration  of  the  conquered  provinces,  without  yet 
annexing  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  they  were 
subsec(uently  to  be  united  with  it.  Before  he  decided  upon 
tliis  definitively.  Napoleon  wished  to  conclude  various  arrange- 
ments with  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which 
would  have  run  counter  to  an  immediate  union. 
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Lastly,  Napoleon,  \vishing  to  excite  the  %\nv\t  of  his  soldiers 
and  to  communicate  that  excitement  to  all  France,  ordered  that 
the  fjrand  army  should  be  assembled  at  Paris,  to  receive  there  a 
magnificent  fete,  which  was  to  be  given  by  the  authorities  of 
the  ca])ital.  It  was  impossible  to  convey  a  better  conception  of 
the  nation  treating  the  army  than  by  charging  the  citizens  of 
Paris  to  treat  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  the  administration  of  his  vast 
empire,  and  attending  to  the  concerns  of  peace,  after  having 
been  engaged  in  those  of  war,  Napoleon  had  also  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  consequences  of  the  treaties  of  Presburg  and  Schonbrunn. 
]'russia,  in  particular,  had  to  ratify  a  treaty  most  unforeseen  by 
her,  since  ]\I.  d'liaugwitz,  who  came  to  Vienna  to  dictate  con- 
ditions, had  submitted  on  the  contrary  to  receive  them,  and 
instead  of  any  constraint  imposed  upon  Napoleon,  had  brought 
back  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  him,  all 
this  compensated,  it  is  true,  by  a  rich  present,  that  of  Hanover. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  the  astonishment 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  different  sentiments,  satisfaction  and 
chagrin,  gratified  avidity  and  confusion,  which  prevailed  in 
Prussia  when  made  acquainted  with  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn. 
Hints  had  frequently  been  thrown  out  to  the  public  in  Berlin 
that,  at  one  time  France,  at  another  Russia,  was  offering  to  the 
king  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  besides  having  the  advan- 
tage of  rounding  the  so  irregularly  defined  territory  of  Prussia, 
had  the  advantage  of  securing  to  her  the  control  of  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  as  well  as  a  decisive  influence  over  the  Han- 
seatic  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  This  offer,  so  frequently 
announced,  was  now  a  realised  acquisition,  a  certainty.  It  was 
a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  for  a  country  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  in  Europe.  But  to  counterbalance  this  gift, 
A\hat  confusion — we  must  not  mince  the  matter — what  disgrace 
would  attend  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Prussia !  While  yield- 
ing against  its  will  to  the  solicitations  of  the  coalition,  it  had 
engaged  to  unite  itself  with  it,  if  in  a  month  Na]ioleon  had  not 
accepted  the  mediation  of  Prussia,  and  submitted  to  the  condi- 
tions which  she  pretended  to  impose  ujwn  him,  and  this  was 
equivalent  to  an  engagement  to  declare  war  against  him.  And 
all  at  once,  finding  Napoleon  in  ]\[oravia,  not  embarrassed,  but 
all-powerful,  she  had  turned  to  liiin,  accepted  his  alliance,  and 
received  from  his  hand  the  f airiest  of  the  spoils  of  the  coalition 
— Hanover,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  England. 

We  must  confess  that  lionour  is  banished  from  the  world  if 
such  tilings  are  not  punished  with  a  signal  reproljation.  Accord- 
ingly, the  i^russian  nation,  we  must  do  it  this  justice,  felt  how 
severely  such  conduct  was  to  be  condemned,  and  notwithstand- 
iiig  the  value  of  the  present  brought  by  M.  d'Haugwitz,  received 
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it  with  chagrin  in  its  heart  and  humiliation  on  its  brow.  The 
disgrace,  however,  would  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
the  Prussians,  and  would  have  left  place  only  for  pleasure  at 
the  conquest,  if  other  sentiments  had  not  come  and  mingled  with 
that  of  remorse,  to  poison  the  satisfaction  which  they  ought  to 
have  felt.  Though  profoundly  jealous  of  the  Austrians,  still  the 
Prussians,  seeing  them  beaten,  felt  themselves  Germans ;  and 
as  Germans  are  not  less  jealous  of  the  French  than  the  Russians 
or  the  English,  they  beheld  our  extraordinary  triumphs  with 
mortification.  Their  patriotism,  therefore,  began  to  awake  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians,  and  this  sentiment,  united  with  that  of 
remorse,  filled  the  nation  with  intense  discomfort.  Of  all  the 
classes,  the  army  was  the  one  which  manifested  these  disposi- 
tions the  most  openly.  In  Prussia,  the  army  is  not  impassible 
as  in  Austria ;  it  reflects  the  national  passions  with  extreme 
vividness ;  it  represents  the  nation  much  more  than  the  army 
represents  it  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  France  excepted ; 
and  it  then  represented  a  nation  whose  opinion  was  already  very 
independent  of  its  sovereigns.  The  Prussian  army,  which  felt 
to  a  high  degree  the  sentiment  of  German  jealousy,  which  had 
hoped  for  a  moment  that  the  career  of  war  would  be  opened  to 
it,  and  which  found  it  suddenly  closed  by  an  act  diflScult  to  be 
justified,  censured  the  cabinet  without  reserve.  The  German 
aristocracy,  which  saw  the  Germanic  empire  ruined  by  the  peace 
of  Presburg,  and  the  cause  of  the  immediate  nobility  sacrificed 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden — the 
German  aristocracy,  occupying  all  the  high  military  ranks,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  excite  discontent  in  the  army,  and  carried 
back  the  exaggerated  expression  of  this  discontent  either  to 
Berlin  or  to  Potsdam.  These  passions  burst  forth  more  especi- 
ally about  the  queen,  and  had  converted  her  coterie  into  a  focus 
of  boisterous  opposition.  Prince  Louis,  who  reigned  in  this 
coterie,  launched  out  more  than  ever  into  chivalrous  declama- 
tions. All  is  not  done  for  the  alliance  of  two  countries  when 
tlieir  interests  do  not  agree :  tlie  self-love  of  both  ousfht  also  to 
harmonise,  and  this  last  condition  is  not  very  easily  realised. 
The  Prussians  were  then  the  only  people  in  Europe  whose  policy 
could  agree  with  ours,  but  great  indulgence  would  have  been 
needed  for  the  excessive  pride  of  these  heirs  of  the  great 
Frederick,  and  unluckily,  the  weak,  ambiguous,  sometimes 
dishonourable  conduct  of  their  cabinet  did  not  command  that 
respect  which  their  susceptibility  required. 

Napoleon,  after  six  years'  fruitless  relations  with  Prussia,  had 
accustomed  liimself  to  have  no  consideration  for  her.  He  had 
recently  proved  it  by  passing  through  one  of  her  provinces 
(authorised,  it  is  true,  by  precedents)  without  even  giving  her 
notice.     lie  had  just  proved  it  still  more  strongly  in  appear- 
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ing  so  little  htirt  by  her  wrongs,  that,  after  the  convention  of 
Potsdam,  when  he  would  have  had  a  right  to  be  incensed,  he 
gave  her  Hanover,  thus  treating  her  as  fit  only  to  be  bought. 
She  was,  and  ought  to  have  been,  deeply  wounded  by  this 
proceeding. 

The  human  conscience  feels  all  the  reproaches  that  it  has 
deserved,  especially  when  it  is  spared  them.  All  the  severe 
things  to  which  she  had  exposed  herself  on  the  part  of  Napoleon, 
Prussia  imagined  that  he  had  expressed.  It  was  asserted  in 
Berlin  that  he  had  said  to  the  Austrian  negotiators,  when  they 
projDped  themselves  upon  the  support  of  Prussia — "Prussia! 
why  she  is  to  be  had  by  the  best  bidder ;  I  will  give  her  more 
than  you,  and  bring  her  over  to  my  side."  He  had  thought  so, 
perhaps  said  so  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  but  he  affirmed  that  he 
had  not  said  so  to  the  Austrians.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  ex- 
pression was  repeated  everywhere  in  Berlin  as  true.  The  fault 
of  Prussia  in  all  this  was  not  to  have  deserved  the  respect 
which  she  desired  to  obtain ;  that  of  Napoleon,  not  to  grant  it 
her  without  her  having  deserved  it.  One  has  not  allies  any 
more  than  friends,  unless  upon  condition  of  sparing  their  pride 
as  much  as  their  interest,  upon  condition  of  perceiving  their 
faults,  nay,  of  feeling  them  deeply,  and  not  committing  the  like 
against  them. 

M.  d'Haugwitz,  though  he  came  with  full  hands,  was  there- 
fore received  with  very  different  feelings,  with  anger  by  the 
court,  with  pain  by  the  king,  with  a  mixture  of  content  and 
confusion  by  the  public,  and  by  nobody  with  complete  satis- 
faction. As  for  M.  d'Haugwitz  himself,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance witliout  embarrassment  before  all  these  judges.  He  brought 
back  from  Schonbrunn  what  he  had  invariably  advised,  the 
aggrandisement  of  Prussia  founded  on  the  alliance  of  France. 
His  only  fault  lay  in  having  given  way  for  a  moment  to  the 
empire  of  circumstances,  which  subjected  him  to  the  grievous 
contrast  of  being  now  the  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Schcmbrunn. 
But  it  was  his  unskilful  successor,  his  ungrateful  disciple,  M. 
de  Hardenberg,  who  had  brought  about  these  circumstances 
by  so  complicating  the  relations  of  f^russia  in  the  space  of  a 
few  months  that  she  could  not  extricate  herself  from  these 
complications  but  by  clashing  contradictions.  Besides,  M. 
d'Haugwitz,  if  he  had  been  liurried  away  for  a  moment,  had 
been  less  so  than  anybody  ;  and  after  all,  he  had  just  saved 
I'russia  from  the  abyss  into  which  she  had  been  well-nigh 
plunged.  Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  at  l^otsdam,  seduced 
as  the  court  was  by  the  presence  of  Alexander,  it  had  been 
strongly  recommended  to  ]\r.  d'Haugwitz  not  to  hurry  Prussia 
into  a  war  before  the  end  of  December,  and  that  on  the  2nd 
of  December  he  had  found  him  whom  he  came  to  control  or 
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to  figtt,  victorious,  irresistible.  He  had  been  placed  between 
the  danger  of  a  fatal  war  and  a  contradiction  amply  paid  for : 
what  would  they  have  him  do  ?  For  the  rest,  he  said,  nothing 
was  compromised.  Grounding  himself  on  the  extraordinary 
nature  and  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of  the  situation,  he 
had  entered  with  Napoleon  into  such  engagements  only  as  were 
conditional,  subject  more  expressly  than  usual  to  the' ratifica- 
tion of  his  court.  People  might,  if  they  were  as  bold  as  they 
boasted  of  being,  as  alive  to  honour,  as  insensible  to  interest 
as  they  pretended  to  be — they  might  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Schonbrunn.  He  had  forewarned  Napoleon ;  he  had  told 
him  that,  treating  without  having  instructions,  he  treated  with- 
out binding  himself.  They  might  choose  between  Hanover 
and  war  with  Napoleon.  The  position  was  still  the  same  as  it 
had  been  at  Schonbrunn,  save  that  he  had  gained  the  month 
which  had  been  declared  necessary  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Prussian  army. 

Such  ^vas  the  language  of  M.  d'Haugwitz,  exaggerated  on  a 
single  point,  namely,  where  he  alleged  that  he  had  been  placed 
between  the  acceptance  of  Hanover  and  war.  He  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  able  to  reconcile  Prussia  with  Napoleon  without 
accepting  Hanover.  It  is  true  that  Napoleon  would  have  dis- 
trusted this  demi-reconciliation,  and  that  from  defiance  to  war 
it  was  but  a  step.  The  enemies  of  M.  d'Haugwitz  censured  him 
on  another  point.  In  keeping  himself  at  Vienna,  they  said, 
less  aloof  from  the  Austrian  negotiators,  in  making  common 
cause  with  them,  he  would  have  been  better  able  to  withstand 
Napoleon,  and  to  desert  less  ostensibly  the  European  interests 
espoused  at  Potsdam,  or  not  to  desert  them  but  with  the  con- 
sent of  all.  I)Ut  that  presupposed  a  collective  negotiation,  and 
to  this  Napoleon  objected  so  strongly  tliat  to  have  insisted  upon 
this  point  would  have  been  another  way  to  lead  to  a  war.  It 
was  therefore  war,  and  nothing  but  war,  with  a  terrible  adver- 
sary, before  the  fixed  term  of  the  end  of  December,  against  the 
well-known  wish  of  the  king,  and  against  the  most  positive 
interests  of  Prussia,  that,  as  J\I.  d'Haugwitz  alleged,  had  stared 
him  in  the  face  at  Schonbrunn. 

The  euibarrassment  of  tliis  position,  then,  was  much  greater 
for  others  than  for  himself ;  and  besides,  he  had  an  imperturb- 
alile  firmness,  mixed  with  tranquillity  and  urbanity,  which  would 
have  sufficed  to  support  him  in  presence  of  his  adversaries,  had 
he  even  committed  the  blunders  which  he  had  not. 

Thus  ]\1.  d'Haugwitz,  withoiit  being  disconcerted  by  the  cries 
that  rang  around  liim,  without  even  insisting  on  the  ado])tion 
of  the  treaty,  as  a  negotiator  attached  to  the  work  of  which  he 
was  the  author  miglit  have  done,  never  ceased  repeating  that 
the  cabinet  was  free,  that  it  could  choose,  but  with  a  perfect 
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knowledge  that  it  must  choose  between  Hanover  and  war. 
He  left  to  others  the  embarrassment  of  the  contradictions  of 
J'russian  policy,  and  reserved  for  himself  nothing  but  the  honour 
of  having  brought  back  his  country  into  the  track  from  which 
it  ought  never  to  have  been  made  to  swerve.  Happy  this 
minister  had  he  continued  in  that  line,  and  not  subsequently 
marred  that  situation  himself  by  inconsistencies  which  ruined 
him  and  well-nigh  ruined  his  country. 

The  enthusiasts,  whether  sincere  or  affected,  of  Berlin,  said 
that  this  gift  of  Hanover  was  a  perfidious  gift,  which  would 
involve  Prussia  in  an  everlasting  war  with  England,  and  ruin 
the  national  commerce ;  that  it  was  purcliased,  besides,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  fine  provinces  long  attached  to  tlie  monarchy,  such  as 
Cleves,  Anspach,  and  Neufchatel.  They  asserted  that  Prussia, 
which,  in  ceding  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufchatel,  had  ceded  a 
population  of  300,000  inhabitants  to  obtain  one  of  900,000,  had 
made  a  bad  bargain.  According  to  them,  if  she  had  obtained 
Hanover  without  giving  up  anything,  without  losing  either 
Neufchatel,  or  Anspach,  or  Cleves,  and  even  acquired  something 
to  boot,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  for  instance,  then  there  would  be 
nothing  to  regret.  The  defection,  thus  paid  for,  would  have 
been  worth  the  while  ;  but  Hanover  was  nothing  since  they  had 
it.  At  any  rate,  they  added,  Prussia  was  disgraced,  covered 
with  infamy  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The  common  country, 
(lermany,  was  given  up  to  foreigners.  These  last  censures  were 
more  specious;  but  yet  it  might  have  been  urged  in  reply 
that  still  w^orse  things  had  been  done  in  the  last  partition 
of  Poland,  and  almost  as  bad  in  the  recent  partition  of  the 
Germanic  indemnities.  And  yet  nobody  had  cried  shame 
upon  them  ! 

Moderate  persons,  very  numerous  among  the  wealthy  popula- 
tion of  J3erlin,  without  repeating  all  these  declamations,  dreaded 
the  reprisals  of  England  upon  Prussian  commerce,  were  pained 
for  tlu^  cliaracter  of  Prussia,  felt  real  mortification  at  the  triumph 
of  the  French  armies  over  the  German  armies,  but  dreaded  above 
all  a  war  with  France. 

Such  were  at  bottom  the  sentiments  of  the  king,  wlio,  with 
the  heart  of  a  sound,  patriotic,  but  moderate  German,  hesitated 
between  these  contrary  considerations.  He  was  racked  wdth 
i-egret  at  the  thought  of  the  fault  which  he  had  committed  at 
Potsdam,  which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  an  absolutely 
disgraceful  inconsistency,  the  only  objection  that  could  be  alleged 
against  tlie  fine  present  of  Na])oleon.  And  then,  though  he 
was  not  deficient  in  personal  courage,  he  dreaded  war  as  the 
greatest  of  calamities;  he  behekl  in  it  the  ruin  of  tlie  treasure 
of  Frederick,  foolishly  s(|nandered  by  his  father,  carefully  col- 
lected again  by  himself,   and  already  broken  into  by  the  late 
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armament ;  above  all,  he  beheld  in  it,  with  a  sagacity  which  fear 
often  imparts,  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy. 

Frederick  William  besought  Count  Haugwitz  to  enlighten  him 
with  his  intelligence,  and  Count  Haugwitz  incessantly  repeated 
to  him,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say,  that  they  had  the  choice 
between  Hanover  and  war,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  any  war 
against  Napoleon  would  be  attended  with  disaster ;  that  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  not  inferior,  whatever  people 
might  say,  to  the  Prussian  army,  which  would  not  do  better, 
perhaps  not  so  well  as  they,  for  at  this  moment  it  was  much  less 
habituated  to  war. 

A  council  was  held,  to  which  were  summoned  the  principal 
personages  of  the  monarchy.  Messieurs  d'Haugwitz,  de  Harden- 
berg.  de  Schulenburg,  and  the  two  most  illustrious  representatives 
of  the  army.  Marshal  de  Mollendorf  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
The  discussion  was  very  animated,  though  without  any  mixture 
of  court  passions ;  and  yielding  to  the  force  of  the  everlasting 
argument  of  Count  Haugwitz,  which  consisted  in  repeating  that 
they  could  refuse  Hanover  if  they  chose  to  go  to  war,  the  council 
adopted  a  middle  course,  that  is  to  say,  the  very  worst  they  could 
have  done.  They  decided  to  adopt  the  treaty  with  modifications. 
M.  d'Haugwitz  strongly  opposed  this  resolution.  He  said  that 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  circumstances  at  Schonbrunn,  and 
that  he  had  obtained  of  Napoleon  what  he  should  not  obtain  a 
second  time  ;  that  the  latter  would  regard  the  modifications  made 
in  the  treaty  as  a  last  success  of  the  party  inimical  to  France ; 
that  he  would  at  last  cease  to  reckon  at  all  upon  the  Prussian 
alliance ;  that  he  would  act  in  consequence ;  and  that,  holding 
himself  to  be  disengaged  by  a  ratification  given  with  reservations, 
he  would  place  Prussia  between  worse  conditions  and  war. 

M.  d'Haugwitz  was  not  listened  to.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
modifications  introduced,  whether  good  or  bad,  saved  the  honour 
of  J?russia,  for  they  proved  that  they  did  not  draw  up  treaties 
from  the  dictation  of  Napoleon.  This  reason,  of  so  little  value, 
made  an  impression  upon  those  who  had  need  to  deceive  them- 
selves ;  and  after  several  alterations  had  been  made  in  it,  the 
treaty  was  adopted. 

The  first  of  these  alterations  plainly  indicated  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  had  proposed  them,  and  the  nature  of  their  embar- 
rassment. The  ex])ression  offensive  and  defensive  given  to  the 
alliance  contracted  with  France  was  struck  out  of  the  treaty,  in 
order  that  the  Prussian  cabinet  might  appear  before  Russia  with 
less  confusion.  Comments  were  added  to  explain  in  what  cases 
it  would  deem  itself  obliged  to  make  common  cause  with  France. 
It  demanded  information  concerning  the  late  arrangements  pro- 
jected in  Italy,  and  which  were  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
reciprocal  guarantees  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn ; 
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for  it  made  a  point  of  not  formally  approving  what  was  about 
to  be  consummated  at  Naples,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  dethronement 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  clients  and  proteges  of  Russia. 

These  modifications  signified  that,  though  obliged  to  enter 
into  the  policy  of  France,  IVussia  would  not  enter  frankly  into 
it ;  that  above  all,  she  would  not  enter  into  it  so  far  as  not  to 
be  able  to  explain  her  conduct  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Vienna. 
The  intention  was  too  visible  to  be  favourably  interpreted  at 
Paris.  To  these  modifications  were  added  some  others  still  less 
honourable.  These  were  not  written,  it  is  true,  in  the  new 
treaty,  but  M.  d'Haugwitz  was  commissioned  to  propose  them 
verbally.  The  Prussian  cabinet  desired,  in  gaining  Hanover, 
not  to  cede  Anspach,  which  was  the  only  concession  of  any 
importance  required  by  Napoleon,  and  which  formed  the  Fran- 
conian  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  It  desired  the 
annexation  of  the  Hauseatic  cities,  a  valuable  accession  from  its 
commercial  importance,  and  in  thus  filling  the  measure  of  the 
greediness  of  the  Prussian  nation,  it  flattered  itself  that  it  should 
stifie  the  voice  of  honour  in  it  and  disarm  the  public  opinion. 

This  done,  M.  de  Laforest,  minister  of  France,  charged  as 
such  with  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  was  sent  for.  This 
minister  knew  his  sovereign  too  well  to  venture  to  ratify  a 
treaty  in  which  such  alterations  had  been  made.  He  refused 
at  first  to  do  so,  but  the  solicitations  addressed  to  him  became 
so  pressing,  and  ^r.  d'Haugwitz  represented  to  him  so  forcibly 
the  necessity  of  cliaining  the  court  of  Berlin,  to  save  it  from  its 
continual  variations,  and  to  snatch  it  from  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  France,  that  ]\J.  de  Laforest  consented  to  ratify  the 
modified  treaty,  suh  ape  rati,  a  usual  precaution  in  diplomacy, 
when  one  is  desirous  to  reserve  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  refer  to  I^aris,  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  these  new  tergiversations  of  the  court  of  Prussia. 
]\I.  d'Haugwitz  seemed  to  have  succeeded  with  Napoleon,  and 
he  was  considered  as  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  to  France  to 
allav  the  storm  that  was  foreseen.  M.  d'HautJ-witz  long-  declined 
such  a  mission  ;  but  the  king  assailed  him  with  such  urgent 
entreaties,  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go  to 
l^aris,  and  to  confront  a  second  time  that  crowned  and  victorious 
negotiator  with  whom  he  had  treated  at  Schonbrunn.  He  set  out, 
therefore,  sending  before  him  letters  couched  in  the  mildest  and 
most  obsefjuious  language,  to  prepare  for  himself  a  less  unfavour- 
al)le  reception  than  that  which  he  had  reason  to  ap])rehend. 

Naiioleon,  when  apprised  of  these  last  shufiliiig  tricks  of 
Prussian  ])olitics.  saw  in  them  what  he  could  not  help  seeing, 
new  weaknesses  towards  his  enemies,  new  efforts  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  them,  while  taking  occasion  at  the  same  time 
to  make  some  advantacre  bv  him.     He  felt  on  account  of  this 
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policy  less  consideration  than  before,  and  what  was  a  great 
misfortune  for  Prussia  and  for  France,  he  utterly  despaired  from 
this  time  of  a  Prussian  alliance.  Add  to  this,  that  upon  reflec- 
tion he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  granted  at  Schonbrunn. 
The  gift  of  Hanover,  indeed,  had  been  granted  with  too  great 
precipitation,  not  that  it  could  be  better  placed  than  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia,  but  to  dispose  of  it  definitively  was  rendering 
the  struggle  with  England  more  rancorous ;  it  was  adding  to 
irreconcilable  interests  at  sea  irreconcilable  interests  on  land, 
for  old  King  George  III.  would  have  sacrificed  the  richest  colonies 
of  England  rather  than  his  German  patrimony.  Assuredly,  if 
it  was  ascertained  that  England  was  for  ever  implacable,  and 
could  not  be  pacified  but  by  force,  it  would  then  be  right  to  go 
all  lengths  against  her,  and  Hanover  would  be  extremely  well 
bestowed  if  it  were  to  cement  a  powerful  and  sincere  alliance, 
capable  of  rendering  continental  coalitions  impossible.  But 
none  of  these  suppositions  appeared  actually  true.  There  were 
rumours  of  great  discouragement  in  England,  of  the  speedy 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  probable  accession  of  Mr.  Fox,  and 
an  immediate  change  of  system.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on  learn- 
ing the  last  proceedings  in  Prussia,  was  disposed  to  replace 
everything  on  the  old  footing  with  her ;  that  is  to  say,  to  restore 
Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufchatel,  and  to  take  back  Hanover 
from  her,  to  be  kept  in  reserve.  At  the  point  to  which  things 
had  arrived,  either  through  the  fault  of  men  or  through  the 
fault  of  events,  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was,  in  fact, 
to  revert  to  terms  of  civility  without  intimacy,  and  to  take 
back  what  each  had  given  to  the  other.  Napoleon,  in  recover- 
ing Hanover,  would  have  in  his  hands  the  means  of  treating 
with  England,  and  of  seizing  the  only  occasion  that  was  likely 
to  present  itself  for  putting  an  end  to  an  inauspicious  war,  the 
permanent  cause  of  universal  war. 

This  was  his  first  idea,  and  would  to  Heaven  that  he  had 
acted  upon  it !  He  gave  instructions  in  this  spirit  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  He  desired  that  he  might  be  represented  to  M. 
d'Haugwitz  as  more  irritated  than  he  was  at  the  liberties  taken 
with  France ;  that  France  should  be  declared  to  be  completely 
disengaged,  and  that  she  would  keep  herself  free,  either  to  take 
back  Hanover,  to  make  it  a  pledge  of  poace  with  England,  or  to 
place  everything  on  a  new  footing  with  Prussia  for  concluding 
a  more  comprehensive  and  more  solid  treaty  with  her.* 

*  Wc  quote  the  following  letter,  which  precisely  expresses  the  idea  of 
Napoleon  on  this  occasion  : — 

"To  M.  UK  Tallryuand. 

"Paris,  Feb.  4,  1806. 
"  The  ministry  in  England  has  been  entirely  changed  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt ;  Mr.  Fox  has  the  jiortfolio  of  tlie  foreign  ad'airs.     I  desire  you  to  present 
to  me  this  evening  a  note  founded  on  this  idea  : 
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M.  d'Hangwitz  arrived  at  J^aris  on  the  1st  of  February.  He 
employed,  both  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  with  the  emperor, 
all  the  art  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  that  art  was  great. 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  embarrassments  of  his  government 
placed  between  France  and  coalesced  Europe,  inclining  more 
frec[uently  toward  the  first  than  hurried  away  sometimes  towards 
the  second  by  court  passions ;  which  must  be  comprehended 
and  excused.  He  exhibited  the  Prussian  government  painfully 
returning  from  the  fault  committed  at  Potsdam,  needing  for 
this  to  be  supported,  encouraged,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  French 
government ;  he  so  well  depicted  himself  as  the  man  who  was 
striving  alone  in  Berlin  to  bring  back  Prussia  to  France,  and 
having  a  right  on  this  account  to  be  aided  by  the  kindness  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  latter  gave  way,  and  unfortunately  consented 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  8chonbrunn,  but  on  somewhat  harder 
conditions  than  those  which  King  Frederick  William  had  just 
refused. 

"  '  The  undersigned  minister  of  foreign  relations  has  received  express  orders 
from  his  majesty  the  emjieror  to  inform  M.  d'Haugwitz,  at  his  first  interview, 
that  his  majesty  cannot  consider  tlie  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna  as  existing, 
from  default  of  ratilication  within  the  prescribed  time ;  that  his  majesty 
does  not  allow  to  any  power,  and  least  of  all  to  Prussia — for  experience 
proves  that  he  must  speak  plainly  and  without  circumlocution — a  right  to 
modify  and  interpret  according  to  its  own  interest  tlie  different  articles  of 
a  treaty  ;  that  it  is  not  exchanging  ratifications  to  have  two  different  versions 
of  the  same  treaty,  and  that  the  irregularity  appears  still  greater  if  one  con- 
siders the  three  or  four  pages  of  memorial  added  to  the  ratifications  of  Prussia  ; 
that  M.  de  Laforest,  his  majesty's  minister  charged  with  the  ratifications, 
would  be  culpable  had  he  not  himself  observed  all  the  irregularity  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  court  of  Prussia,  but  that  lie  had  accepted  the  exchange  only 
on  condition  of  the  approbation  of  the  emperor. 

"  'The  undersigned  is,  therefore,  charged  to  declare  that  his  majesty  does 
not  approve  it,  in  consideration  of  the  sanctity  due  to  the  execution  of 
treaties. 

'"Put  at  the  same  time,  the  undersigned  is  charged  to  declare  that  his 
majesty  is  still  desirous  that  the  differences  which  have  arisen  in  recent  cir- 
cumstances between  Prance  and  Prussia  should  be  amicably  settled,  and  that 
the  old  friendship  which  existed  between  them  should  subsist  as  formerly  ;  he 
is  even  desirous  that  the  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  if  it  is  com- 
patible with  the  other  engagements  of  Prussia,  should  subsist  between  the 
two  countries  and  ensure  their  connection.' 

"This  note, 'which  you  will  ])resent  to  me  this  evening,  shall  be  delivered 
to-morrow  in  the  conference,  and  on  no  pretext  whatever  do  I  leave  you  at 
liberty  to  omit  to  deliver  it. 

"You  comprehend  yourself  tliat  it  has  two  objects;  to  leave  me  free  to 
make  jieace  with  England,  if,  a  few  days  hence,  th(>  accounts  which  I  am 
receiving  are  confirmed,  or  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Prussia  on  a  wider 
basis. 

"  Let  the  wording  be  stern  and  plain,  Init  you  will  add  viva,  voce  all  the 
modifications,  all  the  softenings,  all  the  illusions,  which  shall  make  M. 
d'Haugwitz  believe  tliat  it  is  an  effect  of  my  temper  which  is  irritated  at 
tliis  form,  but  that  ;it  bottom  I  am  in  the  same  sentiments  as  ever  towards 
Prussia.  My  opinion  is  that,  in  the  present  circumstances,  if  Mr.  Fox  is 
really  at  the  head  of  tlie  foreign  atVaii's,  wc  cannot  cede  Hanover  to  Prussia 
hut  by  a  comprehensive  system,  cajjable  of  securing  us  from  the  fear  of  a 
continuance  of  hostilities." 
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"I  will  not  constrain  you,"  said  Napoleon  to  M.  d'Haugwitz ; 
"  I  still  offer  you  to  replace  things  on  their  former  footing ;  that 
is,  to  take  back  Hanover,  and  to  restore  Anspach,  Oleves,  and 
Neufchatel  to  you.  But  if  we  treat,  if  I  cede  Hanover  to  you 
anew,  I  shall  not  cede  it  on  the  same  conditions,  and  I  shall 
require  you,  moreover,  to  promise  me  to  become  a  faithful  ally 
of  France.  If  Prussia  is  frankly,  publicly  on  my  side,  I  have 
no  more  European  coalitions  to  fear,  and  without  a  European 
coalition  on  my  hands,  I  will  soon  settle  matters  with  England. 
But  I  want  nothing  short  of  this  certainty  to  induce  me  to  make 
you  a  present  of  Hanover,  and  to  feel  convinced  that  I  act  wisely 
in  giving  it  to  you," 

Napoleon  was  right,  saving  on  one  point,  that  was  in  making 
Prussia  pay  for  Hanover  by  new  compensations,  in  not  giving  it 
to  her,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions ; 
for  there  are  no  better  allies  than  those  who  are  fully  satisfied. 
M.  d'Haugwitz,  who  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  unite  France 
and  Prussia,  promised  Napoleon  all  that  he  required,  and  pro- 
mised it  with  all  the  apj)earances  of  the  greatest  sincerity.  To 
his  promises  he  added  some  very  pertinent  insinuations  respect- 
ing certain  slights  of  Napoleon  towards  Prussia,  the  necessity  of 
paying  some  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  king,  in  the  first  place 
for  the  sake  of  the  king  himself,  who,  notwithstanding  his  timi- 
dity, was  at  bottom  susceptible  and  irritable,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  nation  and  the  army,  which  identified  themselves 
with  the  sovereign,  and  took  highly  amiss  whatever  looked  like 
a  want  of  respect  for  him.  M.  d'Haugwitz  said  that  the  viola- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Anspach  in  particular  had  on  this  account 
an  effect  that  was  to  be  extremely  regretted,  and  caused  the 
nation  to  go  halves  with  the  court  in  the  excitement  which  had 
led  to  the  deplorable  treaty  of  Potsdam. 

These  observations  were  just  and  striking.  But  if  Prussia 
needed  to  have  respect  paid  her.  Napoleon  needed  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  before  he  paid  her  respect,  and  to  experience  esteem 
before  he  showed  it.  Here  was  a  double  difficulty,  which  none 
had  yet  found  means  to  surmount :  would  they  be  more  success- 
ful after  this  accommodation  ?  That  was  unfortunately  very 
doubtful. 

A  second  treaty,  more  explicit  and  more  stringent  tlian  the 
former,  was  drawn  up.  Hanover  was  given  to  Prussia  as  form- 
ally as  at  vSchonbrunn,  but  on  condition  of  occupying  it  immedi- 
ately and  in  right  of  sovereignty.  A  new  and  arduous  obligation 
was  the  price  of  this  gift :  it  consisted  in  closing  the  Weser  and 
the  Elbe  against  the  English,  and  in  closing  those  rivers  as 
straitly  as  the  French  had  done  when  they  occupied  Hanover. 
In  exchange,  I'rnssia  granted  the  same  cessions  as  at  Schon- 
brunn ;  she  gave  the  Franconian  principality  of  Anspach,  the 
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remnant  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  princi])ality  of  Neufchatel,  forming  one  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  An  advantage  promised  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  suppressed  in  this 
for  the  benefit  of  tlie  King  of  Bavaria.  According  to  the  first 
treaty,  the  Franconian  princi])ality  of  Baruth,  contiguous  to 
that  of  Anspach,  and  to  be  retained  by  Prussia,  was  to  be  limited 
in  a  more  regular  manner  by  taking  out  of  that  of  Anspach  a 
disti'ict  containing  20,000  inhabitants.  There  was  no  further 
question  about  this  district.  Lastly,  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  Prussia  were  extended.  She  was  obliged  to  guarantee  not 
only  the  I'rench  empire  as  it  was,  with  the  new  arrangements 
concluded  in  Germany  and  Italy,  but  she  was  further  required 
to  guarantee  explicitly  the  future  results  of  the  war  commenced 
against  Naples,  that  is  to  say,  the  dethronement  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  then  presumed  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Bona- 
parte family  on  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies.  This  was  certainly 
the  most  disagreeable  of  the  recent  conditions  imposed  upon 
Prussia,  for  it  rendered  the  situation  of  the  king  towards  the 
Emperor  Alexander  more  difficult  than  ever,  on  account  of  the 
]irofessed  protectorship  of  Russia  in  respect  to  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  guarantees  were 
reciprocal,  and  that  France  promised  to  support  Prussia  with 
her  armies,  and  to  ensure  to  her  all  her  acquisitions  past  and 
present,  including  Hanover. 

This  second  treaty  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  February. 

Thus  all  that  Prussia  had  gained  by  attempting  to  modify 
the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  additions 
of  territory  which  were  at  first  to  have  been  added  to  Baruth, 
to  be  compelled  to  a  very  dangerous  act,  the  closing  of  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  lastly,  to  be  obliged  to  avow  publicly  what  was  about 
to  be  consummated  at  Naples.  The  only  results,  in  short,  were 
more  obligations  and  fewer  advantages. 

M.  d'lfaugwitz  could  not  have  done  better,  unless  he  had 
placed  things  in  their  former  state,  which  would  assuredly  have 
been  preferable,  for  he  would  have  spared  Prussia  the  embarrass- 
ing engagements  of  a  patched  up  and  insincere  alliance.  It  is 
true  that  he  would  then  have  deprived  her  of  the  illusion  of  a 
brilliant  acffuisition,  extremely  useful  for  coveiing  in  a  moment 
all  the  meanness  of  Prussian  ]wlicy.  Be  this  as  it  may,  M. 
d'Uaugwitz  would  not  liimsclf  carry  to  ISerlin  this  bitter  fruit 
of  the  tergiversations  of  his  court,  and  ht^  resolved  to  send 
thither  M.  de  Lucchesini,  nuTiister  of  Prussia  in  Paris.  It  did 
not  suit  hini  to  solicit  the  ado]ition  of  a  s]ioiled  work,  and  to  take 
upon  himself  alone  the  res])Oiisihility  of  the  resolutio7i  which 
was  pro])osed  to  be  adopted,  lie  wished  to  leave  to  his  sove- 
reign, to  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  royal  family,  who  interfered 
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in  so  indiscreet  a  manner  in  affairs  of  State,  the  business  of 
choosing  between  the  treaty  of  Schonbrnnn,  made  a  great  deal 
worse,  and  war ;  for  it  was  evident  this  time  that  Napoleon,  put 
out  of  patience  by  a  new  rejection,  if  he  did  not  take  fire  imme- 
diately on  account  of  a  refused  alliance,  would  treat  Prussia  in 
such  a  manner  in  all  the  European  arrangements  that  war  would 
very  soon  become  inevitable. 

He  therefore  sent  M.  de  Lucchesini,  whose  superior  he  was, 
to  Berlin,  and  for  a  few  days  took  his  place  as  minister  at  Paris. 
He  charged  him  to  carry  the  treaty  to  his  court,  to  explain  to  it 
the  exact  state  of  things  in  France,  to  represent  the  real  dis- 
positions of  Napoleon,  who  was  ready  to  become,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  behaved,  either  a  powerful  and  sincere 
ally,  though  embarrassing  from  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  or  a 
formidable  enemy,  if  he  was  forced  to  regard  Prussia  as  a  second 
Austria.  M.  d'Haugwitz  did  not  commission  M.  de  Lucchesini 
to  solicit  in  his  name  the  adoption  of  the  new  treaty.  He  wished 
for  nothing  more,  for  he  was  already  disgusted  with  a  task  which 
had  become  too  ungrateful,  and  with  the  fatigue  of  a  responsi- 
bility that  was  too  vexatious. 

He  remained  therefore  in  Paris,  treated  with  the  highest 
distinction  by  Napoleon,  studying  attentively  that  extraordinary 
man,  and  persuading  himself  more  and  more  every  day  of  the 
justice  of  his  own  policy,  and  of  the  present  and  future  interests 
which  Prussia  and  France  alike  compromised  by  not  knowing 
how  to  agree. 

In  Europe,  everything  was  going  on  according  to  the  wishes 
of  the  fortunate  victor  of  Austerlitz.  The  army  which  he  had 
sent  to  Naples,  under  the  apparent  command  of  Joseph  Napo- 
leon, and  under  the  real  command  of  Massena,  marched  directly 
for  the  goal.  The  Queen  of  Naples,  striving  once  more  to  dispel 
the  storm  gathered  by  her  faults,  implored  all  the  courts,  and 
successively  despatched  Cardinal  Ruffo  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  crown  to  meet  Joseph,  and  to  try  to  make  a  treaty,  what- 
ever might  be  the  conditions.  Joseph,  bound  by  the  imperative 
commands  of  his  brother,  refused  Cardinal  Ruffo,  received  with 
respect  the  solicitations  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  but  did  not  halt  for 
a  moment  in  his  march  for  Naples.  The  French  army,  40,000 
strong,  passed  the  Garigliano  on  the  8th  of  February,  and 
advanced,  formed  into  three  corps.  One,  that  of  the  right, 
under  General  Reynier,  went  to  blockade  Gaeta ;  another,  that 
of  the  centre,  under  Marshal  Massena,  marched  upon  Capua ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  left,  under  General  St.  Cyr,  directed  its 
course  through  A])ulia,  and  the  Abruzzi  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  On  tliis  intelligence  the  English  embarked  with  such 
])roci])itation  that  tliey  liad  well-nigh  brought  their  allies,  the 
Russians,  into  danger.     The  former  fled  to  Sicily,  the  latter  to 
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Corfu.  The  court  of  Naples  took  refuge  at  Palermo,  after 
having  completely  emptied  the  public  coffers  and  even  those  of 
the  bank.  The  prince  royal,  with  the  best  troops  that  were  left 
in  the  Neapolitan  army,  had  betaken  himself  to  the  Calabrias. 
Two  Neapolitan  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Capua  to  treat  for  the 
surrender  of  the  capital.  A  convention  was  signed,  and  Joseph, 
escorted  by  Massena's  coi*])s,  appeared  before  Naples.  He 
entered  the  city  on  the  15th  of  February  without  any  disturb- 
ance of  order,  the  population  of  the  lazzaroni  having  made  no 
resistance. 

The  fortress  of  Gaeta,  though  included  in  the  convention  of 
Capua,  was  not  surrendered  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philippsthal, 
who  was  o'overnor  of  it.  He  declared  that  he  would  defend  him- 
self  there  to  the  last  extremity.  The  strength  of  this  place,  a 
sort  of  Gibraltar,  connected  only  by  an  isthmus  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Italy,  rendered  it,  in  fact,  capable  of  a  long  resistance. 
General  Reynier  carried  the  external  positions  with  great  bold- 
ness, and  strove  to  coop  up  the  enemy  closely  in  the  place  till 
he  should  be  supplied  with  the  material  necessary  for  under- 
taking a  regular  siege. 

Joseph,  master  of  Naples,  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Though  he  assumed  as 
yet  only  the  quality  of  Napoleon's  lieutenant,  he  was  not  the 
less  in  all  eyes  the  designated  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom. 
There  was  not  a  ducat  in  the  chests ;  all  the  military  stores  had 
been  carried  off ;  the  principal  functionaries  were  gone.  It  was 
recpiisite  to  create  at  once  finances  and  an  administration.  Joseph 
had  good  sense,  mildness,  but  no  part  of  that  prodigious  acti\aty 
with  which  his  brother  Napoleon  was  endued,  and  which  would 
have  been  necessary  here  to  found  a  government. 

He  fell  nevertheless  to  work.  The  grandees  of  the  kingdom, 
more  enlightened  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  countries  at  all  civilised,  had  been  ill-treated  by  the  cjueen, 
who  reproached  them  with  being  too  much  inclined  to  liberal 
opinions,  and  who  kept  them  in  fear  of  the  lazzaroni,  ignorant 
and  fanatic,  whom  she  incessantly  threatened  to  let  loose  upon 
them :  the  usual  conduct  of  royalty,  which  everywhere  pro])s 
itself  upon  the  people  against  the  aristocracy,  when  symptoms  of 
resistance  appear  among  the  latter.  The  grandees,  therefore, 
gave  a  good  reception  to  the  new  government,  for  which  they 
hoped  for  a  discreetly  reforming  administration,  and  one  deter- 
mined to  alford  ec|ual  protection  to  all  classes.  Joseph,  finding 
them  animated  with  favourable  sentiments,  studied  still  more  to 
draw  them  to  him,  and  restrained  the  lazzaroni  by  the  dread  of 
severe  executions.  Besides,  the  name  of  Massena  made  disturbers 
tremble.  A  gale  drove  a  Nea]")olitan  frigate  and  cutter,  witli 
several  transports,  into  Naples.     In  this  manner  some  military 
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stores  and  other  things  of  considerable  value  were  recovered. 
The  forts  were  armed,  contributions  were  levied,  and  a  very 
clever  Corsican,  M.  Salicette,  sent  by  Napoleon  to  Naples,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  police.  Joseph  applied  to  his  brother 
for  assistance  in  money,  to  enable  him  to  overcome  these  first 
difficulties. 

Eugene,  viceroy  of  Upper  Italy,  had  received  the  Venetian 
States  from  the  hands  of  Austria.  He  had  entered  Venice,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  queen  of 
the  seas,  who  found  in  their  annexation  to  an  Italian  kingdom, 
constituted  on  wise  principles,  a  certain  compensation  for  their 
lost  independence.  General  Marmont's  corps,  descending  from 
the  Styrian  Alps  into  Italy,  had  proceeded  to  the  Izonzo,  and 
formed  a  reserve  ready  to  penetrate  into  Dalmatia,  if  this 
junction  of  forces  should  become  necessary.  General  Molitor, 
with  his  division,  had  made  a  rapid  march  towards  Dalmatia,  to 
take  possession  of  a  country  to  which  Napoleon  attached  great 
value,  because  it  was  contiguous  to  the  Turkish  empire.  That 
general  had  entered  the  town  of  Zara,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia. 
But  he  had  still  a  great  extent  of  coast  to  traverse  before  he 
reached  the  celebrated  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the  southernmost 
and  the  most  important  of  the  positions  of  the  Adriatic,  and  he 
hastened  his  march  in  order  to  awe  by  the  terror  of  his  approach 
the  Montenegrins,  who  had  long  been  in  the  pay  of  Russia. 

For  the  rest,  the  court  of  Vienna,  sighing  for  the  retreat  of 
the  French  army,  was  disposed  to  execute  faithfully  the  treaty 
of  Presburg.  That  court,  exhausted  by  the  last  war,  which  was 
the  third  since  the  French  Revolution,  terrified  by  the  blows 
which  it  had  received  at  Ulm  and  at  Austerlitz,  had  undoubtedly 
not  renounced  the  hope  of  raising  itself  again  some  day  ;  but 
for  the  present  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  some  order  into  its 
finances,  and  to  let  many  years  elapse  before  it  again  tried  the 
fortune  of  arms.  The  Archduke  Charles,  having  again  become 
minister  of  war,  was  directed  to  seek  a  new  system  of  military 
orcranisation,  which  without  too  o;reat  a  reduction  of  force 
should  produce  savings  that  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  The 
government,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  executing  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  in  paying  the  contribution  of  40  millions,  either  in 
specie  or  bills  of  exchange,  in  seconding  the  removal  of  the 
cannon  and  of  the  muskets  taken  at  Vienna,  that  the  successive 
retreat  of  the  French  troops  might  speedily  be  accomplished. 
Tliis  retreat  was  to  terminate  on  the  ist  of  March  with  the 
evacuation  of  Braunau. 

Na]ioleon,  who  liad  left  Berthier  at  Munich  to  superintend 
t]i(^  return  of  the  army,  a  return  wliicli  lie  ])urposed  to  render 
slow  and  couimodioiis,  Lad  enjoined  tliat  faithful  performer  of  his 
orders  to  re])air  to  Jiraunau,  and  not  to  restore  that  fortress  till 
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he  had  received  ])ositive  intelligence  of  the  delivery  of  the  mouths 
of  Cattaro.  He  had  established  Marshal  Ney  with  his  corps  in 
the  country  of  Salzburg,  that  he  might  live  there  as  long  as  pos- 
sible at  the  expense  of  a  province  destined  to  become  Austrian. 
He  had  established  Marshal  Soult's  corj^s  on  the  Inn,  a  clieval 
on  the  archduchy  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  living  upon  both. 
The  coqas  of  Marshals  Davout,  Lannes,  and  Eernadotte  being 
too  great  a  burden  to  Bavaria,  whose  inhabitants  began  to  be 
weary  of  it,  were  marched  towards  the  new  countries  ceded  to 
the  German  princes  our  allies ;  and  as  no  term  was  fixed  for 
the  delivery  of  these  countries,  still  dependent  on  litigious 
arrangements,  there  was  a  founded  pretext  for  keeping  them 
there  for  some  time.  Bernadotte's  corps  was  therefore  removed 
into  the  province  of  Anspach,  ceded  by  Prussia  to  Bavaria.  It 
there  had  space  to  extend  itself  and  to  subsist.  Marshal  Davout's 
corps  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Eichstiidt  and  the 
principality  of  Oettingen.  The  cavalry  was  divided  among  the 
different  corps.  Those  which  had  not  sufficient  s]5ace  to  supply 
them  with  subsistence  had  permission  to  spread  themselves 
among  the  petty  princes  of  Suabia,  whose  existence  was  rendered 
])roblematical  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  which  required  new 
clianges  in  the  Germanic  constitution.  The  troops  of  Lannes, 
divided  between  jMarshal  ^lortier  and  General  Oudinot,  were 
quartered  in  Suabia.  Oudinot's  grenadiers  proceeded  through 
Switzerland  towards  the  principality  of  Neufchatel.  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  Lastly,  Augereau's  corps,  reinforced  by  Dupont's 
division  and  General  Dumonceau's  Batavian  division,  was  can- 
toned around  Frankfort,  ready  to  march  for  Prussia  if  the  last 
arrangements  concluded  with  her  were  not  followed  up  by  sincere 
and  definitive  proceedings. 

These  different  corps  were  in  excellent  condition.  They 
began  to  feel  th(^  effect  of  the  rest  which  had  been  granted 
them ;  they  were  recruited  by  the  arrival  of  young  conscripts, 
incessantly  setting  out  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  w^here  the 
depots  had  been  united  under  ]\farshals  Lefebvre  and  Keller- 
mann.  Our  soldiers  were  fitter,  if  possible,  for  war  than  before 
the  late  campaign,  and  excessively  proud  of  their  recent  victories. 
They  proved  themselves  humane  towards  the  people  of  Germany, 
rather  boisterous,  it  is  tru(\  prone  to  boast  of  their  exploits  ; 
but  this  noise  over,  sociable  to  tlu>  highest  degree,  and  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  to  the  Gm'man  auxiliaries,  who 
wert'  much  harder  towards  their  countrymen  than  we  ourselves 
were.  Unfortunately  Napoleon,  from  a  spirit  of  economy,  use- 
ful to  his  army,  detrimental  to  his  policy,  allowed  the  soldiers 
to  be  paid  only  part  of  their  ]iay,  retaining  the  remainder  for 
their  benefit,  to  be  paid  them  subsequently  after  their  return 
to    France.     He  re({uired  that  provisions  should   be  furnished 
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them  by  the  countries  in  which  they  were  encamped  in  lieu  of 
that  part  of  their  pay  which  was  withheld,  and  this  was  a  very 
heavy  burden  to  the  inhabitants.  If  the  provisions  had  been 
paid  for,  the  presence  of  our  troops,  instead  of  being  a  burden, 
would  have  become  an  advantage ;  and  Germany,  which  knew 
tliat  they  had  been  brought  upon  its  soil  through  the  fault  of 
the  coalition,  would  have  had  on  that  account  none  but  kindly 
feelings  towards  us.  It  was,  therefore,  an  ill-judged  saving, 
and  the  benefit  resulting  from  it  for  the  army  was  not  equivalent 
to  the  inconveniences  that  were  liable  to  arise  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  occupied  countries.  Napoleon  likewise  caused  the 
expenditure  for  clothing  to  be  deferred,  in  order  to  new  clothe 
the  soldiers  when  they  should  repass  the  Rhine,  and  come  to 
participate  in  the  festivities  which  he  was  preparing  for  them. 
They,  for  their  part,  were  perfectly  satisfied,  and  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  wear  their  old  clothes  and  to  receive  but  little  money, 
saying  that  when  they  returned  to  France  they  should  have 
new  clothes  and  plenty  of  savings  to  spend. 

For  the  rest,  if  the  people  complained  of  the  prolonged  stay 
of  our  troops,  the  petty  princes  had  finally  invoked  their  presence 
as  a  benefit,  for  nothing  was  to  be  compared  with  the  violence 
and  the  spoliations  committed  by  the  German  governments, 
especially  those  which  possessed  any  strength.  The  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  and  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  laid  their  hands  on  the 
possessions  of  the  immediate  nobility,  and  though  they  acted 
without  any  consideration,  their  haste  was  humanity  compared 
with  the  violence  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  who  carried 
rapacity  to  such  a  length  as  to  cause  all  the  fiefs  to  be  seized 
and  plundered,  as  at  the  time  when  the  cry  in  France  was.  War 
with  the  mansions,  peace  with  the  cottages.  His  troops  entered 
the  domains  of  princes  enclosed  in  his  kingdom  upon  pretext 
of  seizing  the  possessions  of  the  immediate  nobility.  Having 
a  right  to  a  portion  only  of  the  Brisgau,  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg had  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  But  for  the  French 
troops,  the  Wurtembergers  and  the  Badeners  would  have  come 
to  blows. 

Napoleon  had  appointed  M.  Otto,  minister  of  France  at 
Munich,  and  Berthier,  major-general  of  the  grand  army,  arbiters 
of  the  differences  which  he  foresaw  between  the  German  princes, 
great  and  small  These  latter  had  all  hastened  to  Munich, 
whither  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  appeared  to  have  transferred  its 
seat,  and  there  solicited  the  justice  of  France,  and  even  the  pre- 
sence, how  burdensome  soever  it  might  be,  of  French  troops. 
On  all  sides  arose  inextricable  disputes,  which  a]iparently  it 
would  be  impossible  to  settle  without  new  moulding  the  Ger- 
manic constitution.  Meanwhile  detachments  of  our  soldiers 
held  possession  of  tlie  places  in  litigation,  and  everything  was 
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referred  to  the  arbitration  of  France  and  her  ministers.  At  any 
rate,  Xapoleon  did  not  make  a  handle  of  these  disputes  to  pro- 
long the  stay  of  hi«  troops  in  Germany,  for  he  was  impatient  to 
order  the  return  of  the  army,  and  to  collect  it  around  him  at 
Paris  ;  and  for  this  he  awaited  only  the  entire  occupation  of 
Dalmatia  and  the  definitive  answer  of  the  court  of  Prussia. 

That  court,  obliged  to  decide  definitively  upon  the  modified 
treaty  of  Schonbruun,  at  length  took  its  resolution.  It  accepted 
this  treaty,  which  had  become  less  advantageous  since  its  double 
remodelling  in  Berlin  and  in  Paris,  and  received,  with  con- 
fusion on  its  brow,  with  ingratitude  in  its  heart,  the  gift  of 
Hanover,  which  at  any  other  time  would  have  filled  it  with  joy. 
What,  indeed,  could  be  done  ?  There  was  no  other  course  to 
take  but  to  close  the  business  by  acceding  to  the  proposals 
of  France,  or  to  make  up  its  mind  at  once  to  war — war,  for 
which  the  Prussian  army  boastingly  cried  out,  and  which  its 
leaders,  more  considerate,  and  above  all  the  king,  dreaded  as 
a  ruinous  experiment. 

As  for  choosing  war,  it  ought  to  have  decided  on  this  when 
Xapoleon  quitted  Ulm  to  bury  himself  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Danube,  and  to  have  fallen  upon  liis  rear  while  the  Austro- 
Pussians,  concentrated  at  Olmiitz,  were  drawing  him  into 
]Moravia.  But  the  Prussian  army  was  not  ready  then  ;  and 
after  the  2nd  of  December,  when  Count  Haugwitz  conversed 
with  Xapoleon,  it  was  too  late.  It  was  much  later  now  that 
the  French,  assembled  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  had  but  a  step 
to  take  to  invade  Prussia,  now  that  the  llussians  were  in  Poland 
and  the  Austrians  in  a  completely  disarmed  state. 

To  accept  the  gift  of  Hanover  on  the  conditions  attached  to 
it  by  France  was,  therefore,  the  only  possible  resolution.  But 
this  was  a  singular  mode  of  commencing  an  intimate  alliance. 
The  treaty  of  the  1 5th  of  February  was  ratified  on  the  24th. 
M.  de  Lucchesini  set  out  immediately  for  Paris  with  the  ratifi- 
cations. Nl.  d'Haugwitz,  on  his  part,  left  Paris  to  return  to 
Ijcrlin.  highly  pleased  with  the  personal  treatment  which  he 
had  received  from  Xapoleon,  promising  him  anew  the  faithful 
alliance  of  Prussia,  but  anticipating  most  arduous  trials  at 
sight  of  all  the  difficulties  which  then  swarmed  in  Germany, 
at  the  sight,  more  especially,  of  those  petty  German  princes 
prostratt^  at  the  feet  of  France,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
exactions  with  which  tliev  were  overwhelmed  by  the  more 
powerful  or  the  more  favoured  ]')rinces. 

On  liis  arrival  in  Berlin,  !M.  d"Jlaugwitz  found  the  king 
dee])ly  dejectfd  at  his  situation,  deej^ly  afflicted  by  the  diffi- 
culties o]')posed  to  him  by  the  court,  more  excited  and  more 
intemperate  than  ever.  The  audacity  of  the  disc  ntented  was 
carried   to   such  a  leufrth  that   one   niofht  all   the  windows  in 
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the  house  of  M.  d'Haiigwitz  were  broken  by  rioters,  who  were 
generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  army,  and  who  were  publicly, 
but  falsely,  said  to  be  agents  of  Prince  Louis.  M.  d'Haugwitz 
affected  to  disdain  these  manifestations,  which,  very  insignificant 
in  free  countries,  where  one  winks  at  while  despising  these  ex- 
cesses of  the  multitude,  were  strange  and  serious  in  an  absolute 
monarchy,  especially  when  they  could  be  imputed  to  the  army. 
The  king  considered  them  as  a  serious  matter,  and  declared 
publicly  his  intention  to  be  severe.  He  gave  formal  orders  for 
a  search  after  the  culprits,  whom  the  police,  either  from  being 
implicated  itself  or  powerless,  did  not  succeed  in  discovering. 
The  king,  driven  to  extremity,  manifested  a  firm  and  decided 
determination,  which  overawed  the  discontented,  and  particu- 
larly the  queen.  He  gave  the  latter  to  understand  that  his 
resolution  was  taken,  that  the  welfare  of  the  monarchy  had 
commanded  him  to  take  it,  and  that  everybody  about  him  must 
assume  an  attitude  conformable  to  his  policy.  The  queen,  who 
for  the  rest  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  her 
husband,  was  silent,  and  for  a  moment  the  court  presented  a 
decorous  aspect. 

M.  de  Hardenberg  quitted  the  ministry.  This  personage  had 
become  the  idol  of  the  opposition.  He  had  been  the  creature 
of  M.  d'Haugwitz,  his  partisan,  his  imitator,  and  the  most 
zealous  advocate  of  the  French  alliance,  particularly  in  1 805, 
when  Napoleon,  from  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  offered  Hanover 
to  Prussia.  Then  M.  de  Hardenberg  regarded  it  as  the  most 
brilliant  of  glories  to  ensure  this  aggrandisement  to  his  country, 
and  complained  to  the  French  ministers  of  the  hesitations  of 
his  sovereign,  who  was  too  backward,  he  said,  in  attaching 
himself  to  France.  Since  then,  having  seen  that  scheme  mis- 
carry, he  had  thrown  himself,  with  the  impetuosity  of  an 
intemperate  character,  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  unable  to 
extricate  himself  from  this  error,  he  loudly  declaimed  against 
France.  Napoleon,  informed  of  his  conduct,  committed  a  great 
fault  in  regard  to  him,  which  he  repeated  more  than  once,  and 
which  was  to  mention  him  in  his  bulletins,  by  making  an 
offensive  allusion  to  a  Prussian  minister  seduced  by  the  gold 
of  England.  The  imputation  was  unjust.  IM.  de  Jlardenberg 
was  no  more  seduced  by  the  gold  of  the  English  tlian  was  M. 
d'Haugwitz  by  the  gold  of  the  French  :  it  was  most  indecent 
in  an  official  document,  and  bespoke  too  strongly  the  licence  of 
the  soldier  concjueror.  It  was  this  attack  which  procured  for 
M.  do  Hardenberg  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed. 
Tli(^  king  allowed  him  to  retire  with  testimonies  of  consideration, 
which  did  not  take  the  character  of  a  political  disgrace  from 
this  retirement. 

But  wliile  he  removed  M.  de  Hardenberg,  Frederick  William 
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associated  with  M.  d'llaugwitz  a  second,  who  was  not  much 
l)etter :  this  was  M.  de  Keller,  whom  the  court  considered  as 
one  of  its  own,  and  who  gave  himself  out  publicly  as  inspector 
over  his  superior.  It  was  a  sort  of  satisfaction  granted  to  the 
jvarty  hostile  to  France ;  for  in  absolute  governments  rulers 
are  frecjuently  obliged  to  give  way  to  opposition,  just  as  in  free 
governments.  Frederick  ^Villiam  did  still  more  ;  he  endeavoured 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  to  explain  honourably  to  her 
the  interested  inconsistencies  which  he  had  committed. 

Since  Austerlitz,  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  been  very  chary 
of  communications  with  St.  Petersburg.  After  all  the  boastings 
of  Potsdam,  Russia  could  not  but  be  ashained  of  her  defeat, 
and  ]?russia  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  kept  the  oath 
sworn  on  the  tomb  of  the  great  Fredcu-ick.  Silence  was  for 
the  moment  the  only  fitting  relation  between  the  two  courts. 
Russia,  however,  had  once  broken  it  to  declare  that  her  forces 
were  at  the  dis])osal  of  Prussia,  if  the  treaty  of  Potsdam, 
divulged,  should  bring  a  war  upon  her.  Since  that  time  she 
had  said  nothing,  nor  Prussia  either. 

It  was  recpiisite  at  last  to  come  to  an  explanation.  The  king 
pressed  the  old  Duki^  of  Brunswick  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
oppose  his  glory  to  the  censures  which  the  conduct  pursued  at 
Schonbrunn  and  continued  in  l^aris  could  not  fail  to  call  forth. 
This  respectable  prince,  devoted  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg, 
set  out,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  age,  for  Russia.  He 
went  not  to  declare  frankly  tliat  Prussia  had  at  length  espoused 
the  French  alliance,  which  would  have  been  difficult,  but  yet 
preferable^  to  a  continuation  of  ambiguities,  already  very  per- 
nicious :  ho  went  to  say  that  if  Prussia  had  taken  Hanover,  it 
was  that  it  miglit  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  France,  and  to 
spare  herself  the  mortification  and  danger  of  seeing  the  French 
appear  again  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  that  if  she  had  accepted 
the  term  alliance,  it  \\as  to  avoid  war,  and  tliat  this  term  was 
intended  to  signify  nothing  but  neutrality;  that  neutrality  was 
the  best  course  for  both  of  them  ;  that  Russia  and  Prussia  had 
notliing  to  gain  by  war;  that  by  persisting  in  that  system  of 
inqilacable  hostility  against  France,  they  fostered  the  commercial 
monopoly  of  England,  and  that  it  was  not  very  sure  that  they 
wen^  not  also  fostering  the  continental  domination  of  Na]ioleon. 

Such  was  the  language  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  to 
hold  at  St.  Peters1)urg. 

AV(^  nnist  return  to  the  young  eni])eror,  who,  hurried  into 
war  by  vanity  and  against  the  secret  wliis])ers  of  his  reason, 
had  served  at  Austerlitz  such  a  sorry  ap])renticeship  to  arms, 
lie  had  gi\'en  little  causes  for  being  talked  of  during  the  last 
thr(H>  monlhs.  and  had  hidden  in  his  distant  empire  the  con- 
fusion of  his  defeat. 
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A  general  outcry  was  raised  in  Russia  against  the  young  men 
who,  it  was  alleged,  governed  and  compromised  the  empire. 
These  young  men,  placed,  some  in  the  army,  others  in  the 
cabinet,  had  fallen  out  with  one  another.  The  party  of  the 
Dolgoroukis  accused  the  party  of  the  Ozartoryskis,  and  re- 
proached it  with  having  ruined  everything  by  its  misbehaviour 
towards  Prussia.  They  would  have  done  violence  to  her,  said 
the  Dolgoroukis ;  they  had,  therefore,  estranged  instead  of 
drawing  her  nearer,  and  her  refusal  to  join  the  coalition  had 
prevented  its  success.  It  was  in  a  particular  interest  that  they 
had  so  acted ;  it  was  to  wrest  the  Polish  provinces  from  Prussia, 
and  to  reconstitute  Poland,  a  mischievous  dream,  for  which  the 
Polish  Prince  Czartoryski  was  evidently  betraying  the  emperor. 

Prince  Czartoryski  and  his  friends  maintained  with  much 
more  reason  that  it  was  those  presumptuous  soldiers,  who  could 
not  wait  at  Olmiitz  for  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  the 
intervention  of  Prussia,  that  had  insisted  prematurely  on  giving 
battle,  and  opposing  their  twenty-five  years'  experience  to  the 
skill  of  the  most  consummate  general  of  modern  times — that  it 
was  these  presumptuous  and  incapable  soldiers  who  were  the 
real  authors  of  the  disasters  of  Russia. 

The  old  Russians,  dissatisfied,  condemned  both  the  youthful 
parties ;  and  Alexander,  accused  of  allowing  himself  to  be  guided 
sometimes  by  the  one,  sometimes  by  the  other,  had  become  at 
this  period  an  object  of  little  consideration  for  his  subjects. 

He  had  been  deeply  dejected  in  the  first  days  after  his  defeat, 
and  if  Prince  Czartoryski  had  not  several  times  roused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  dignity,  he  would  have  manifested  too  plainly 
the  profound  despondency  of  his  spirit.  Prince  Czartoryski, 
though  he  had  his  share  in  the  inexperience  common  to  the 
young  men  who  governed  the  empire,  was  nevertheless  con- 
sistent and  serious  in  his  views.  He  was  the  principal  author 
of  that  system  of  Eui'opean  arbitration  which  had  led  Russia 
to  take  arms  against  France.  That  system,  whicli  with  Russian 
statesmen  was  in  reality  but  a  mask  thrown  over  their  national 
ambition,  was  with  that  young  Pole  a  sincere  and  cordially 
embraced  idea.  He  wished  Alexander  to  persevere  in  it ;  and 
if  it  was  a  great  ])resum]ition  in  men  so  young  to  pretend  to 
control  Europe,  especially  in  presence  of  the  powers  which  were 
then  disputing  the  empire  over  it,  it  was  a  still  greater  levity 
to  give  up  so  soon  what  had  been  so  rashly  undertaken. 

Prince  Czartoryski  had  addressed  to  the  young  emperor,  once 
his  friend  and  beginning  to  become  again  his  master,  noble  and 
respectful  remonstrances  which  would  do  honour  to  a  minister 
of  a  free  country,  whicli  must  do  liiiu  umcli  more  honour  where 
resistaiic(>  I0  ])ower  is  an  act  of  rare  devotedness  and  destined 
to    remain    unknown.      I'rince    Czartoryski,    recapitulating   to 
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Alexander  liis  hesitations,  his  weaknesses,  said — "  Austria  is 
abased,  but  she  detests  her  conqueror ;  Prussia  is  divided 
between  two  parties,  but  she  will  finally  yield  herself  up  to  the 
German  sentiment  which  predominates  in  her.  In  managing 
these  powers,  wait  till  the  moment  arrives  when  one  or  the 
other  shall  be  ready  to  act.  Till  then  you  are  out  of  reach : 
you  can  remain  some  time  without  making  either  peace  or  war, 
and  thus  wait  till  circumstances  permit  you  either  to  resume 
arms  or  to  retreat  with  advantage.  Cease  not  to  be  allied  with 
England,  and  you  will  oblige  Napoleon  to  concede  to  you  what 
is  your  due." 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  Napoleon  since  he  had 
met  him  on  the  field  of  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Alexander  thus 
replied  to  Prince  Czartoryski :  "  When  we  pretend  to  assail  this 
man  we  are  children  presuming  to  tackle  a  giant."  And  he 
added  that  without  Prussia  it  would  be  impossible  to  renew 
the  war,  for  without  her  there  was  no  chance  of  maintaining  a 
successful  war.  Alexander  had  conceived  a  singular  esteem  for 
the  Prussian  army,  for  this  single  reason,  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  beaten  by  Napoleon.  That  army,  in  fact,  was  then  the 
illusion  and  the  hope  of  Europe.  With  that  Alexander  was 
ready  to  commence  the  struggle  afresh,  but  not  without  it.  As 
for  England,  he  ceased  to  hope  for  any  very  eflficacious  support 
from  her.  He  feared  that,  after  the  death  of  j\rr.  Pitt,  announced 
as  certain,  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox,  announced  as  near  at 
hand,  hatred  of  France  would  be  extinguished,  if  not  in  the 
hearts  of  the  English,  at  least  in  their  policy.  However,  the 
remonstrances  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  stimulating  the  pride  of 
Alexander,  had  raised  his  s])irit,  and  he  was  resolved,  before  he 
delivered  his  sword  to  Napoleon,  to  make  him  wait  for  it.  But 
though  useful,  the  lessons  of  his  young  censor  were  annoying 
to  him,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  to  induce  him  to  seek 
among  tlie  aged  persons  of  his  empire  a  complaisant  servant 
without  capacity,  to  cover  with  a  great  age  and  to  execute  with 
submission  his  personal  will.  It  was  already  said  that  his  favour 
was  fixed  on  General  Budberg. 

The  conduct  recommended  by  I'rince  Czartoryski  was  never- 
theless followed  very  punctually.  Russia  again  placed  herself 
in  communication  with  Austi'ia ;  she  seemed  to  have  forofotten 
the  coolness  of  Holitsch,  ('X]')ressed  to  that  court  great  sym- 
pathy in  its  misfortunes,  and  high  consideration  for  the  power 
that  was  yet  left  it ;  she  even  undertook  to  negotiate  in  London 
to  obtain  payinent  for  her  of  a  year's  subsidy,  though  the  war 
had  lasted  only  three  months.  As  for  Prussia,  she  avoided 
everything  that  could  have  oflended  her,  abstaining  neverthe- 
less from  a])])roving  her  acts.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had 
arrived  in  the  first  days  of  the  mouth  of  March.     He  was  most 
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cordially  received,  he  was  loaded  with  attentions,  which  seemed 
to  be  addressed  to  his  person,  to  his  age,  to  his  military  glory, 
and  by  no  means  to  the  court  of  which  he  was  the  representa- 
tive. His  reception  was  cooler  when  he  began  to  converse  on 
political  affairs.  He  was  told  that  Russia  could  not  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  Prussia  in  accepting  Hanover  from  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  of  Europe ;  that,  for  the  rest,  the  peace  which  she 
had  made  with  France  was  a  false  peace,  neither  solid  nor  dur- 
able ;  that  Prussia  would  soon  be  forced  to  adopt  a  resolution 
too  long  delayed,  and  at  last  to  draw  the  sword  of  the  Great 
Frederick — "Then,"  said  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  "I  will  serve  under  your  command,  and  glory 
in  learning  the  art  of  war  in  your  school." 

An  attempt,  however,  was  made  to  commence  with  the  old 
duke  a  negotiation  destined  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret.  Upon 
pretext  that  the  conditions  would  not  be  faithfully  kept  by 
France,  it  was  proposed  to  conclude  a  sub-alliance  with  Russia, 
by  means  of  which  Prussia,  if  she  were  dissatisfied  with  her 
French  ally,  might  have  recourse  to  her  Russian  ally,  and  would 
have  at  her  disposal  all  the  forces  of  the  Muscovite  emperor. 
What  was  offered  was  nothing  less  than  treason  against  France. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  wishing  to  leave  behind  at  St.  Peters- 
burg dispositions  favourable  to  Prussia,  consented  not  to  con- 
clude such  an  engagement,  but  to  propose  it  to  the  king.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  negotiation  should  be  left  open,  and  that 
it  should  be  carried  on  secretly  and  unknown  to  M.  d'Haugwitz 
through  the  medium  of  M.  de  Hardenberg,  the  same  minister 
who  was  apparently  disgraced,  and  who  continued  underhand 
to  treat  upon  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  monarchy. 

While  Prussia  was  thus  seeking  to  explain  her  conduct  to 
Russia,  slie  attempted  also  to  excuse  herself  in  London  for  the 
occupation  of  Hanover.  Nothing  was  more  singular  than  her 
manifesto  to  the  Hanoverian  people  and  her  despatch  to  the 
court  of  London.  To  the  Hanoverians  she  said  tliat  it  was  with 
pain  she  took  possession  of  that  kingdom — possession  for  which 
she  paid  by  a  severe  sacrifice,  that  of  her  provinces  on  the  Rhine, 
in  Franconia,  and  in  Switzerland ;  but  that  she  did  so  to  ensure 
peace  to  Germany,  and  to  spare  Hanover  the  presence  of  foreign 
armies.  After  addressing  to  the  Hanoverian  people  these  words 
witliout  frankness  and  without  dignity,  she  said  to  the  English 
cabinet  that  she  did  not  take  Hanover  from  England,  but  that 
she  received  it  from  Napoleon,  whose  conquest  Hanover  was. 
She  received  it,  she  added,  against  her  will,  and  as  an  exchange 
that  was  forced  upon  her  for  provinces  which  were  the  object 
of  her  keenest  regret ;  that  it  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  im])rudent  war  which  l^russia  had  always  blamed,  which  had 
been  undertaken  contrary  to  her  advice,  and  the  consequences  of 
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which  the  allies  must  impute  to  themselves,  for  in  combating  it 
unseasonably,  they  had  raised  up  that  colossal  power  which  took 
from  one  to  give  to  another,  and  which  did  violence  as  well  to  those 
whom  it  favoured  with  its  gifts  as  to  those  whom  it  despoiled. 

England  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  reasons.  She  re- 
plied in  a  manifesto,  in  which  she  overwhelmed  the  court  of 
I'russia  with  invectives,  declared  it  miserably  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon,  unworthy  of  being  listened  to,  and  as  con- 
temptible for  its  greediness  as  for  its  dependence.  Still  the 
British  cabinet,  that  it  might  not  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  to  bring  an  additional  enemy  upon  its  hands  for  an 
interest  belonging  exclusively  to  the  royal  family,  said  that  it 
would  have  suffered  this  new  invasion  of  Hanover,  tlie  inevitable 
result  of  the  continental  war,  if  Prussia  had  confined  herself  to  a 
mere  occupation;  but  that  this  power,  having  announced  the  clos- 
i]ig  of  the  rivers,  had  committed  a  hostile  act,  an  act  supremely 
injurious  to  English  commerce,  and  that  in  consequence  it  de- 
clared war  against  her.  Orders  were  given  to  all  the  ships  of 
tlie  royal  navy  to  take  all  vessels  sailing  under  the  Prussian  flag. 
Great  was  the  consequent  perturbation  in  Germany;  for  the 
vessels  of  the  Baltic  usually  covered  themselves  with  that  flag, 
which  was  more  respected  than  the  others  by  the  lords  of  the  sea. 

The  ascendency  of  the  battle  of  Marengo  had  reconciled  Eng- 
land with  Napoleon,  the  ascendency  of  that  of  Austerlitz  brought 
lier  back  to  him  once  more,  for  the  victories  of  our  land  armies 
were  means  of  disarming  her  quite  as  sure  though  less  direct. 
The  first  of  these  victories  had  produced  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  th(^  second  caused  his  death.  This  great  minister,  having 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  1 803,  for  no  more  than  two 
years,  appeared  there  only  to  drink  deeply  of  mortifications. 
Having  returned  witliout  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Lord  Grenville,  his 
former  colleagues,  without  Mr.  Eox,  his  recent  ally,  he  had  had 
to  fight  in  Parliament  his  old  and  his  new  friends,  in  Europe 
Napoleon,  become  enq)eror,  and  more  powerful  tlian  ever.  At 
his  voice,  so  wt41  known  to  tlie  enemies  of  France,  the  cry  of  arms 
had  rung  on  all  sides  ;  a  tliird  coalition  had  been  formed,  and  the 
I'^rcnch  army  had  been  drawn  away  from  Dover  to  Vienna.  But 
this  third  coalition  once  dissolved  at  Austerlitz,  Mr.  l-'itt  had  seen 
his  })lans  frustratt'd,  Napoleon  at  lil)erty  to  return  to  Boulogne, 
and  the  keen  anxieties  of  Englaiul  about  to  be  renewed. 

Tlie  idea  of  again  seeing  Napoh^on  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel 
engrossed  all  minds  in  England.  Peliance  was  still  placed,  it 
is  \Y\n\  on  tlie  immense  didiculty  of  the  passage,  but  people 
began  to  i'ear  that  nothing  was  inq)ossible  with  the  extraordinary 
man  who  shook  the  world  ;  and  they  asked  if  it  was  worth  wliile 
to  risk  such  chances  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  an  island  more, 
when  they  already  had  all  India,  when  they  held  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope  and  Malta  too  firmly  to  be  dispossessed  of  them. 
They  said  to  themselves  that  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  defini- 
tively ensured  the  superiority  of  England  on  the  seas,  but  that 
the  European  continent  was  left  to  Napoleon,  that  he  was  about 
to  close  all  its  outlets,  that  this  continent,  after  all,  was  the 
world,  and  that  one  could  not  live  cut  off  from  it  for  ever ;  that 
the  most  splendid  naval  victories  would  not  prevent  Napoleon 
taking  advantage  some  day  of  some  accidental  circumstance 
from  leaving  that  continent  to  invade  England.  The  system 
of  war  to  the  utmost  extremity  was,  therefore,  universally  dis- 
credited among  rational  Englishmen,  and  though  that  system 
was  subsequently  successful,  yet  they  were  then  sensible  of  the 
danger  which  was  great,  too  great  for  the  advantages  that  might 
be  gained  by  a  prolonged  struggle. 

Now,  as  men  are  the  slaves  of  Fortune,  and  readily  take  her 
momentary  caprices  for  eternal,  they  were  cruel  towards  Mr. 
Pitt :  they  forgot  the  services  which  for  twenty  years  that 
minister  had  rendered  to  his  country,  and  the  degree  of  great- 
ness to  which  he  had  raised  it  by  the  energy  of  his  patriotism, 
and  by  the  parliamentary  talents  by  which  he  had  subjugated 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  considered  him  as  vanquished, 
and  treated  him  as  such.  His  enemies  railed  at  his  policy  and 
the  results  which  it  had  produced.  They  imputed  to  him  the 
faults  of  General  Mack,  the  precipitation  of  the  Austrians  in 
taking  the  field  without  waiting  for  the  Russians,  and  the 
precipitation  of  the  Russians  in  giving  battle  without  waiting 
for  the  Prussians.  All  this  they  imputed  to  the  vehement  im- 
patience of  Mr.  Pitt ;  they  affected  great  sympathy  for  Austria, 
while  they  accused  him  of  having  ruined  her,  and  of  having 
ruined  in  her  the  only  genuine  friend  of  England. 

Mr.  Pitt  nevertheless  was  a  stranger  to  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  had  ]iarticipated  in  nothing  but  the  coalition.  It 
was  he  who  had  principally  knitted  it,  and  in  knitting  it  he  had 
prevented  the  Boulogne  expedition.  People  gave  him  no  thanks 
for  it, 

A  singular  circumstance  had  rendered  the  efi^ect  of  Napoleon's 
late  victorvmore  ]:)ainful.  On  the  day  after  Austerlitz,  as  on  the 
day  after  Man^ngo,  it  was  asserted  for  a  few  moments,  before 
the  truth  was  known,  that  Napoleon  had  lost  in  a  great  battle 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  and  all  his  artillery.  But  accurate 
information  had  very  soon  been  circulated,  and  the  members  of 
th(^  opposition,  getting  the  French  bulletins  translated  and 
printed,  distributed  and  sent  them  to  the  door  of  Mr.  Pitt  and 
the  liussian  ambassador. 

In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  glory,  Napoleon  would 
have  had  only  to  ])ass  the  Strait,  and  listen  to  what  was  said  of 
him,  of  his  genius,  of  his  fortune.     Melancholy  vicissitudes  of 
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this  world !  what  Mr.  Pitt  underwent  at  this  period,  Napoleon 
had  to  undergo  later,  and  with  a  greatness  of  injustice  and  of 
]iassion  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and  of  his 
destiny. 

Twenty-five  years'  parliamentary  conflicts,  consuming  conflicts, 
which  wear  out  soul  and  body,  had  ruined  the  health  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
An  hereditary  disorder,  which  business  fatigues  and  recent  vexa- 
tions had  rendered  mortal,  caused  his  premature  end  on  the  23rd 
of  January  1 806,  after  having  governed  his  country  more  than 
twenty  years,  with  as  much  power  as  can  be  exercised  in  an 
absolute  monarchy;  and  yet  he  lived  in  a  free  country,  and  yet 
he  enjoyed  not  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  had  to  conquer 
the  suffrages  of  the  most  independent  assembly  in  the  world. 

If  wt^  admire  those  ministers  who  in  absolute  monarchies  have 
the  skill  to  chain  for  a  long  time  the  weakness  of  the  prince,  the 
instability  of  the  court,  and  to  reign  in  the  name  of  their  master 
over  an  enslaved  country,  what  admiration  ought  we  not  to  feel 
for  a  man  whose  power,  established  over  a  free  nation,  lasted 
twenty  years  !  Courts  are  extremely  capricious,  no  doubt :  they 
are  not  more  so  than  great  deliberative  assemblies.  All  the 
ca])rices  of  public  opinion,  excited  by  the  thousand  stimulants 
of  the  daily  press,  and  reflected  in  a  parliament  where  they 
assume  the  authority  of  the  national  sovereignty,  compose  that 
variable  will,  alternately  servile  and  despotic,  wlaich  it  is  neces- 
sary to  captivate  in  order  to  reign  one's  self  over  that  multitude 
of  heads  which  ]iretend  to  reign.  To  hold  sway  there,  it  requires 
not  only  that  art  of  flattery  which  wins  success  in  courts,  but 
also  that  very  different  art  of  public  S])eaking,  sometimes  vulgar, 
sometimes  sublime,  wliich  is  indispensable  to  obtain  a  hearing 
from  an  assembly  ;  it  ref[uires,  further,  that  which  is  not  an  art, 
which  is  a  gift,  the  tem]ier  with  which  one  succeeds  in  quelling 
and  controlling  the  excited  passions.  All  these  natural  or  ac- 
(|uired  qualities  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  in  the  highest  degree.  Never 
in  modern  times  has  there  existed  a  more  able  leader  of  an 
assembly.  Exposed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  impetuous 
vt'lienicnce  of  ^Ir.  Pox.  to  the  cutting  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
lie  bore  himself  u]i  with  imperturbable  composure,  spoke  at  all 
times  justly,  o])portnnely,  tenq^erately,  and  when  the  ringing 
\-()ici'  of  his  adversaries  was  joined  by  the  still  more  powerful 
Vdici'  of  events,  when  the  Prencli  Pevolution,  incessantly  discon- 
certing the  most  experienced  statesman  and  general  in  Europe, 
flung  acfoss  his  way  either  Pleurus,  or  Zurich,  or  Marengo,  he 
always  knew  how  to  restrain  the  excited  minds  of  the  British 
Parliament  by  his  firmness  and  by  the  ]')ertinence  of  his  answers. 
Tt  is  for  this  more  "|)articularly  that  Mr.  l^itt  was  remarkable,  for 
he  had  not,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  either  the  organising 
genius  or  the  profound  faculties  of  the  statesman.     With  the 
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exception  of  some  financial  institutions  of  disputed  merit,  he 
created  nothing  in  England ;  he  was  often  mistaken  respecting 
the  relative  strength  of  the  European  powers  and  the  course  of 
events,  but  to  the  talents  of  a  great  political  orator  he  added 
ardent  love  of  his  country,  and  a  passionate  hatred  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Representing  in  England  not  the  titled  aristocracy, 
but  the  commercial  aristocracy,  which  lavished  its  treasures 
upon  him  in  the  way  of  loans,  he  resisted  the  greatness  of 
France  and  the  contagion  of  democratic  disorders  with  immov- 
able perseverance,  and  maintained  order  in  his  country  without 
diminishing  liberty.  He  left  it  burdened  with  debt,  it  is  true, 
but  quiet  possessor  of  the  seas  and  of  India.  Ho  used  and 
abused  the  strength  of  England,  but  she  was  the  second  power 
in  the  world  when  he  died,  and  the  first,  eight  years  after  his 
death.  And  what  would  the  strength  of  nations  be  good  for 
unless  to  endeavour  to  control  one  another !  Vast  dominations 
are  among  the  designs  of  Providence.  What  a  man  of  genius 
is  to  a  nation,  a  great  nation  is  to  mankind.  Great  nations 
civilise,  enlighten  the  world,  and  accelerate  its  progress  in 
every  way.  Only  it  is  necessary  to  counsel  them  to  unite 
with  strength  the  prudence  which  gives  success  to  strength 
and  the  justice  which  honours  it. 

Mr.  Pitt,  so  prosperous  for  eighteen  years,  was  unfortunate  in 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  We  were  avenged,  we  French,  on  that 
cruel  enemy ;  for  he  had  reason  to  conclude  that  we  should  be 
victorious  for  ever,  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  his  policy,  and  to 
tremble  for  the  futurity  of  his  country.  It  was  one  of  the  least 
gifted  of  his  successors.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  destined  to 
enjoy  our  disasters. 

Amidst  accusations  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  violent, 
Mr.  Pitt  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  see  his  integrity  assailed. 
He  lived  upon  his  emoluments,  which  were  considerable,  and 
without  being  poor,  was  reputed  to  be  so.  When  his  death 
was  made  known,  one  of  the  old  ministerial  majority  proposed 
to  pay  his  debts.  This  motion  being  submitted  to  Parliament, 
was  received  with  respect,  but  resisted  by  his  old  friends,  who 
had  become  his  enemies,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Wyndham, 
who  had  so  long  been  his  colleague  in  the  ministry.  His  noble 
antagonist,  \iv.  Fox,  refused  to  support  the  motion,  but  with 
grief.  "  I  honour,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  moved  the 
assembled  Commons,  "I  honour  my  illustrious  adversary,  and  I 
account  it  the  glory  of  my  life  to  have  been  sometimes  called 
his  rival ;  but  for  twenty  years  I  have  opposed  his  ])olicy,  and 
what  would  the  ])resent  generation  say  of  me  if  it  were  to  see 
me  a]i])i'oving  a  proposal  designed  to  be  tlie  last  and  the  most 
signal  homage  to  that  policy  which  I  have  believed,  which  I 
still  believe,  to  be  prejudicial  to  England."     Everybody  com- 
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prehended  the  vote  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  applauded  the  nobk>  spirit 
of  his  Lin<>'uage. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  motion  having  assumed  another 
character,  Parliament  unanimously  voted  ;^50,000  sterling 
(1,250,000  francs)  to  pay  Mr.  Pitt's  debts.  It  was  decided 
that  he  should  be  buried  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Pitt  left  vacant  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
chancellor  of  thi^  exchequer,  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  several  others 
of  less  importance. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  supply  his  place,  not  in  these  different 
offices,  for  which  numerous  ambitious  were  ready  to  dispute, 
but  in  that  of  prime  minister,  in  which  there  was  something 
awful  in  presence  of  Napoleon,  conqueror  of  the  European 
coalition.  One  idea  had  taken  possession  of  all  minds  iuime- 
tliately  after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1 803,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  weak  ministry  of  Mr.  Addington,  who  then  governed.  The 
concerted  opposition  of  Pitt  and  Fox  against  the  Addington 
cabinet  rendered  this  coalition  of  talents  more  natural  and 
more  easy.  jMr.  Pitt  desired  it,  but  not  so  strongly  as  to  over- 
come George  III.  He  entered  upon  the  ministry  without  Mr. 
l^'ox,  and  by  a  sort  of  compensation,  without  his  staunchest 
friends  in  the  old  Tory  system,  without  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Wyndham,  whoui  he  had  found  too  ardent  to  associate  them 
again  with  himself. 

These,  left  out  by  Mr.  Pitt,  had  been  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  Mr.  Fox  by  the  way  of  opposition,  though  from  the  nature 
of  their  opinions  they  were  further  from  him  than  INIr.  Pitt 
himself.  A  common  struggle  of  two  years  had  contributed  to 
unite  them,  and  few  differences  divided  them  when  Mr.  Pitt 
died.  A  general  opinion  called  them  together  to  tlie  ministry, 
to  replace  by  their  combined  talents  the  great  minister  whom 
the  country  had  just  lost ;  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  by  means 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Napoleon ;  and 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  the  known  energy  of  the 
Grenvilles  and  the  Wyndhams,  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
arranging  with  France. 

If  in  1803  (Jeoi'ge  III.  had  taken  Mr.  Pitt  whom  he  dis- 
liked, in  order  to  dispense  with  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  disliked  still 
more,  he  was  forced  after  j\tr.  Pitt's  death  to  submit  to  the 
empire  of  public  opinion,  and  to  call  into  one  and  the  same 
cabinet  Fox,  Grenville,  Wyndham,  and  their  friends.  Lord 
Grenville  had  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  that  is  to 
say.  prime  ininister;  j\[r  W\ndliam,  that  which  lie  had  always 
occiq)ied,  tlu^  administration  of  war ;  Mr.  Fox,  the  foreign 
aifairs ;  Mr.  Grey,  the  admiralty.  The  other  departments  were 
distributed   among  the    friends   of  these    political   personages, 
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but  in  such  a  manner  that  Mr.  Fox  numbered  most  votes  in 
the  new  ministry. 

This  cabinet,  thus  formed,  obtained  a  great  majority,  not- 
withstanding the  attacks  of  the  ousted  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  It  directed  its  immediate 
attention  to  two  essential  objects,  the  organisation  of  the  army, 
and  the  relations  with  France. 

As  for  the  army,  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  it  as  it  had  been 
since  1803,  that  is  to  say,  composed  of  an  insufficient  regular 
force,  and  of  300,000  volunteers,  as  expensive  as  they  were  ill 
disciplined.  It  was  an  organisation  of  emergency,  devised  for 
the  moment  of  danger.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  had  always  been 
sarcastic  upon  the  volunteers,  and  maintained  that  nothing 
great  could  be  done  but  with  regular  armies,  which  had  furnished 
him  with  occasion  to  speak  in  magnificent  terms  of  the  French 
army — Mr.  Wyndham  could  less  than  any  other  retain  the  pre- 
sent organisation.  He  proposed,  therefore,  a  sort  of  disguised 
disbanding  of  the  volunteers,  and  certain  changes  in  the  troops 
of  the  line,  which  were  designed  to  facilitate  the  recruiting  of 
the  latter.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  English  army,  like 
all  mercenary  armies,  was  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment. 
But  this  enlistment  was  for  life,  and  rendered  recruiting  diffi- 
cult. Mr.  Wyndham  proposed  to  convert  it  into  temporary 
enlistment  for  a  term  of  seven  to  twenty  years,  and  to  add  to  it 
considerable  advantages  of  pay.  He  contributed  thus  to  procure 
a  much  stronger  organisation  for  the  English  army  ;  but  he  had 
to  contend  with  the  prejudice  which  standing  armies  excite  in 
all  free  nations,  with  the  favour  which  the  volunteers  had 
acquired,  and  above  all,  with  the  interests  created  by  that 
institution ;  for  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  corps  of 
officers  for  the  volunteers,  which  government  was  now  obliged 
to  dissolve.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  set  Mr.  Wyndham 
at  variance  with  his  new  colleague,  Mr.  Fox,  who,  participating 
in  the  popular  prejudices  of  his  party,  had  formerly  shown  a 
greater  predilection  for  the  institution  of  the  volunteers  than 
for  the  extension  of  the  regular  army.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  obstacles,  the  ministerial  plan  was  adopted.  A  large  aug- 
mentation to  the  regular  army  was  voted ;  till  the  complete 
development  of  the  new  system,  it  was  to  consist  of  267,000 
men,  75,000  of  whom  were  local  militia,  and  192,000  troops  of 
the  line,  distributed  throughout  the  three  kingdoms  and  the 
colonies.  Tlie  total  expense  of  the  budget  still  amounted  to 
about  83  millions  sterling,  that  is,  more  than  two  thousand 
million  francs,  made  up  by  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1500  millions, 
and  a  loan,  to  bo  contracted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  500. 

It  was  with  these  mighty  resources  that  England  purposed  to 
appear  before  Napoleon  in  order  to  negotiate.     From  Mr.  Fox, 
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from  his  pitn.ition,  from  his  frieudly  relations  with  the  emperor, 
were  ex])ected  facilities  which  no  other  could  possess  fortendcr- 
inq'  pacific  overtures.  A  fortunate  accident,  which  ]^rovidence 
owed  to  that  honest  man,  furnished  him  with  a  most  honourable 
and  most  natural  opportunity.  A  wretch,  judging  of  the  new 
English  administration  from  the  preceding,  introduced  himself 
to  Mr.  Fox,  and  offered  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  Mr.  Fox 
indignantly  ordered  him  to  be  seized  by  the  doorkeepers,  and 
delivered  up  to  the  English  police.  He  wrote  immediately  a 
very  noV)le  letter  to  JNI.  de  Talleyrand,  denouncing  the  odious 
pro])Osal  which  lie  had  just  received,  and  offering  to  place  at  his 
disposal  all  the  means  for  prosecuting  the  author  if  his  scheme 
appeared  to  involve  anything  serious. 

Napoleon  was  touched,  as  well  he  might  be,  at  so  generous  a 
procedure,  and  ordered  ]\[.  de  Talleyrand  to  address  to  Mr.  Fox 
such  an  answer  as  the  latter  deserved.  "  I  have  laid  your  excel- 
lency's letter  before  his  majesty,"  wrote  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
"There,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  recognise  the  principles  of  honour 
and  virtue  which  have  always  animated  Mr.  Fox.  Thank  him 
in  my  name,  he  added,  and  tell  him  that,  whether  the  policy  of 
his  sovereign  causes  us  to  continue  much  longer  at  war,  or 
whether  as  speedy  an  end  as  the  two  nations  can  desire  is  put 
to  a  quarrel  useless  for  humanity,  I  rejoice  at  the  new  character 
which,  from  this  proceeding,  the  war  has  already  taken,  and 
which  is  an  omen  of  what  niay  be  expected  from  a  cabinet  of 
the  principles  of  which  I  am  delighted  to  judge  from  those  of 
Mr.  Fox,  who  is  one  of  the  men  most  fitted  to  feel  in  everything 
what  is  excellent,  what  is  truly  great." 

M.  de  Talleyrand  said  nothing  more,  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  produce  a  continuation  of  communications  so  nobly  com- 
menced. Ml'.  Fox  immediately  answered  by  a  frank  and  cordial 
letter,  in  whicli,  without  circumlocution,  without  diplomatic 
rpiirk,  he  offered  peace  on  safe  and  honourable  conditions,  and 
by  means  as  simple  as  they  were  prompt.  The  bases  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  were  much  changed,  according  to  INFr.  Fox; 
they  were  so  in  consequence  of  the  very  advantages  obtained 
by  France  and  England  on  the  two  elements  which  were  the 
ordinary  theatre  of  their  successes.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
to  seek  new  conditions,  which  should  not  hurt  the  pride  of  either 
of  the  two  nations,  and  which  should  ])rocure  for  Phirope  guaran- 
tees of  future  tranfinillity  and  safety.  These  conditions,  if  both 
sides  chose  to  be  reasonal)le.  were  not  difficult  to  be  found. 
According  to  anterior  treaties,  England  could  not  negotiate 
separat(4y  from  liussia,  ])ut,  till  the  latter  could  be  consulted,  it 
was  allowable  to  commit  to  chosen  agents  the  task  of  discuss- 
ing the  interests  of  the  belligenMit  powers,  and  paving  the  way 
to  their  adjustment.     ]\Ir.  Fox  offered  to  appoint  immediately 
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the  persons  who  should  be  charged  with  this  mission,  and  the 
place  where  they  were  to  meet. 

This  proposal  delighted  Napoleon,  who  at  bottom  wished 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  for  from  her  every 
war  proceeded,  like  water  from  its  source,  and  there  were 
few  direct  means  of  conquering  her,  one  alone  excepted, 
extremely  decisive,  but  extremely  precarious,  and  practicable 
for  him  only,  an  invasion.  He  was  sincerely  rejoiced  at 
this  frank  overture,  and  accepted  it  with  the  greatest  cort 
diality. 

Without  entering  into  any  explanation  of  the  conditions,  he 
intimated  in  his  reply  that  France  would  not  dispute  much  with 
England  the  conquests  which  she  had  made  (she  had  retained 
Malta,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  and  taken  the  Cape),  that  France, 
on  her  side,  had  said  her  last  word  to  Europe  in  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  and  that  she  claimed  nothing  further ;  that  it  would 
therefore  be  easy  to  lay  down  the  bases,  if  England  had  not 
particular  and  inadmissible  views  relative  to  commercial  in- 
terests. "The  emperor  is  persuaded,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
"  that  the  real  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  was 
no  other  than  the  refusal  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty.  Be 
assured  that  the  emperor,  without  refusing  certain  commercial 
advantages,  if  they  are  possible,  will  not  admit  of  any  treaty 
prejudicial  to  French  industry,  which  he  means  to  protect  by 
all  duties  or  prohibitions  that  can  favour  its  development.  He 
insists  on  having  liberty  to  do  at  home  all  that  he  pleases,  all 
that  is  deemed  beneficial,  without  any  rival  nation  having  a 
right  to  find  fault  with  him." 

As  for  the  intervention  of  Russia  in  the  treaty.  Napoleon 
directed  a  positive  declaration  to  be  made  that  he  would  not 
permit  it.  The  principle  of  his  diplomacy  was  that  of  separate 
peace,  and  this  principle  was  equally  just  and  ably  conceived. 
Europe  had  always  employed  the  medium  of  coalitions  against 
France ;  it  would  be  favouring  them  to  admit  of  collective 
negotiations,  for  it  would  be  lending  one's  self  to  the  essential 
condition  of  every  coalition,  that  which  forbids  its  members  to 
treat  separately.  Napoleon,  who  in  war  strove  to  meet  his 
(nieniies  separated  from  each  other,  in  order  to  beat  them  in 
detail,  could  do  no  other  than  striv(>  in  diplomacy  to  meet 
with  them  in  the  same  position.  Accordingly,  he  had  opposed 
absolute  refusals  to  all  offers  of  negotiating  collectively,  and  he 
was  right,  with  the  salvo  to  depart  from  this  ])riuciple  of  con- 
duct in  case  Mr.  Fox  should  be  bound  by  engagements  which 
would  not  permit  him  to  treat  without  ]lnssia.  Napoleon,  after 
lie  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  a  separate  negotiation,  enjoined 
his  minister  to  intimate  further  that  he  was  ready  to  choose  for 
the  place  of  the  negotiation,  not  that  Amiens  which  reminded 
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one  of  bases  of  peace  henceforward  abandoned,  but  Lille,  and 
to  send  a  minister  plenipotentiary  thither  immediately. 

Mr.  Fox  instantly  replied  that  the  first  condition  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  at  the  outset  of  these  parleys  was  that  the 
peace  should  be  equally  honourable  for  both  nations,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  so  for  England  if  she  treated  without  Russia, 
for  she  had  formally  engaged  by  an  article  of  a  treaty  (that 
which  had  constituted  the  coalition  of  1805)  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  peace.  This  obligation  was  absolute,  according  to  Mr. 
Fox,  and  could  not  be  eluded.  He  said  that  if  France  had  a 
principle,  that  of  not  authorising  coalitions  by  her  manner  of 
negotiating,  England  had  another,  that  of  not  suffering  herself 
to  be  excluded  from  the  continent  by  lending  herself  to  the 
dissolution  of  her  continental  alliances ;  that  on  this  point 
people  in  England  were  quite  as  jealous  as  they  could  be  in 
France  on  the  subject  of  coalitions.  Mr.  Fox,  who  accompanied 
each  of  his  official  despatches  with  a  private  letter  full  of  frank- 
ness and  honour,  an  example  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  followed 
on  his  side — Mr.  Fox  finished  with  saying  that  the  negotiation 
would  perhaps  be  stopped  by  an  absolute  obstacle,  which  he 
sincerely  regretted,  but  that,  at  any  rate,  the  war  would  be 
honourable  and  worthy  of  the  two  great  nations  which  waged 
it.  He  added  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  am  sensible  to  the 
highest  degree,  as  I  ought  to  be,  to  the  obliging  expressions 
which  the  great  man  whom  you  serve  has  used  in  regard  to  me. 
Kegret  is  unavailing,  but  if  he  could  see,  with  the  same  eye 
that  I  behold  it,  the  true  glory  which  he  would  have  a  right  to 
acquire  by  a  just  and  moderate  peace,  what  happiness  would 
not  result  from  it  for  France  and  for  all  Europe  ! 

"C.  J.  Fox. 

"London,  Ajiril  22,  1806." 

Amidst  this  rancorous,  one  might  say  ferocious  contest,  when 
one  reviews  the  sanguinary  scenes  which  have  marked  it,  the 
mind  loves  to  dwell  on  that  noble  and  kindly  intei'course,  to 
which  a  man  as  generous  as  he  was  eloquent  gave  rise  for  a 
moiutnt.  between  the  two  greatest  nations  of  the  globe,  and  the 
ht\'vrt  is  filled  with  ])ninful.  inconsolable  regret. 

Napnleon  was  himself  deeplv  touched  by  tlu^  language  of  Mr. 
I'ox.  atul  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  ^I.  de  Talleyrand, 
though  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  system  of  our  alliances,  was 
ni'ver  wrong  on  the  main  point  of  the  policy  of  the  time,  and  he 
ceased  not  for  a  moment  to  believe  that,  at  tlie  height  of  great- 
ness to  which  we  had  attained,  peace  was  our  primary  interest. 
He  found  a  courage  to  say  this  which  he  had  not  in  general, 
and  he  earnestly  pressed  Natioleon  to  seize  the  unique  occasion 
offered  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fox  in  office  to  negotiate  with 
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Great  Britain.  For  the  rest,  he  had  no  difficulty  to  gain  a 
hearing,  for  Napoleon  was  not  less  disposed  than  himself  to 
profit  by  this  alike  fortunate  and  unexpected  occasion. 

Circumstances,  moreover,  assisted  to  overcome  the  obstacle 
which  seemed  to  stop  the  negotiation  at  its  outset.  There  was 
more  than  one  reason  to  believe,  from  reports  which  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  from  the  consul  of  France  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  Alexander,  uneasy  about  the  consequences 
of  the  war,  mistrusting  the  silence  of  the  British  cabinet 
towards  him,  and  the  personal  dispositions  of  Mr.  Fox,  wished 
for  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  The  consul  of  France  had 
sent  to  Paris  the  chancellor  of  the  consulate  to  report  what  he 
had  learned,  and  everything  seemed  to  encourage  a  hope  of 
opening  a  direct  negotiation  with  Russia.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Fox  could  no  longer  insist  on  the  principle  of  a  collective 
negotiation,  since  Eussia  would  herself  have  set  the  example 
of  renouncing  it. 

It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  prosecute  the  parleys  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Fox,  and  for  this  purpose  there  was  employed 
an  agent  whom  a  lucky  chance  had  just  presented.  To  the 
generous  words  exchanged  with  Mr.  Fox  were  added  proceed- 
ings not  less  generous.  Ever  since  the  apprehension  of  the 
English,  ordered  by  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  the  seizure  of  French 
vessels,  many  members  of  the  highest  families  in  England  had 
been  detained  at  Verdun.  Mr.  Fox  had  applied  for  the  release 
of  several  of  them  on  parole.  His  solicitations  had  been  cheer- 
fully complied  with,  and  though  not  daring  to  insist  upon  all 
of  them  in  an  equal  degree,  he  had  classed  them  according  to 
the  interest  which  he  felt  for  them.  Napoleon  resolved  to  grant 
them  all,  and  the  English  designated  by  him  had  been  released 
without  any  exception.  In  return  for  this  noble  proceeding, 
Mr.  Fox  had  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  them,  the 
most  distinguished  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
the  unfortunate  Villeneuve,  Captain  Lucas,  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  Redoutahle,  and  many  others,  equal  in  number 
to  the  English  set  at  liberty. 

Among  the  prisoners  restored  to  Mr.  Fox  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  one  of  the  cleverest  English  noblemen,  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford,  a  staunch  Tory,  but  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox's,  a  decided  partisan  of  peace,  which 
pnabled  him  to  live  abroad  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  con- 
tinent, of  which  he  was  deprived  by  tlie  war.  This  young 
nobleman,  acquainted  witli  the  most  brilliant  of  the  youth  of 
l-*aris.  in  whose  dissipations  he  partook,  was  well  known  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  who  liked  the  English  nobility,  especially  such 
of  theui   as  had  talents,  elegance,  and  dissolute  habits.     Lord 
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Yarmouth  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  particularly  connected 
with  Mr.  Fox,  and  as  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  both 
n-overnments.  He  sent  for  him,  told  him  that  the  emperor  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  that  they  must  set  aside  the  cere- 
mony of  diplomatic  forms,  and  come  to  a  frank  explanation 
upon  the  conditions  acceptable  on  both  sides ;  that  these  con- 
ditions could  not  be  very  difiicult  to  find,  since  France  would  no 
longer  dispute  with  England  what  she  had  concpiered,  that  is 
to  say,  Malta  and  the  Cape ;  that  the  question,  therefore,  was 
reduced  to  a  few  islands  of  little  importance  ;  that,  in  regard  to 
France,  she  spoke  out  in  a  clear  and  straightforward  manner ; 
she  desired  that,  besides  her  natural  territory,  the  Ehine  and 
the  Alps,  no  power  should  henceforth  contest  with  her  the  whole 
of  Italy,  including  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  her  alliances 
in  Germany,  on  condition  of  restoring  their  independence  to 
Switzerland  and  Holland,  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  signed  ; 
that  consequently  there  was  no  serious  obstacle  to  an  immediate 
reconciliation  of  the  two  countries,  since  both  must  be  disposed 
to  concede  the  things  just  specified ;  that,  relative  to  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  form  of  the  negotiation,  collective  or  separate, 
they  should  soon  find  a  solution  of  that,  thanks  to  the  inclina- 
tion shown  by  Eussia  to  treat  directly  with  France. 

There  was  one  capital  point  on  which  no  explanation  was 
given,  but  respecting  which  France  gave  to  understand  that  in 
the  end  she  should  tell  her  secret,  and  tell  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  satisfy  the  royal  family  of  England — that  was  Hanover. 

Napoleon  had  actually  determined  to  restore  it  to  George  III., 
and  it  was  the  recent  conduct  of  Prussia  which  had  provoked 
him  to  this  serious  resolution.  The  hypocritical  language  of 
that  court  in  its  manifestoes,  tending  to  represent  it  to  the 
Hanoverians  and  to  the  English  as  an  oppressed  power  which 
had  been  forced  with  the  sword  at  its  throat  to  accept  a  fine 
kingdom,  had  transported  him  with  anger.  He  was  for  tearing 
that  moment  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  February,  and  obliging 
Prussia  to  replace  everytliing  on  the  former  footing.  But  for 
the  r(^flections  which  time  and  M.  de  '^I'alleyraud  suggested,  he 
would  have  made  a  disturbance.  Another  more  recent  circum- 
stance^ had  contributed  to  d(>tach  him  entirely  from  Prussia, 
that  was  the  publication  by  Lord  Castlertvagli  and  INfr.  Pitt's 
retiring  colleagues  of  the  negotiations  of  1805.  The  latter 
were  intent  on  avenging  tlie  memory  of  their  illustrious  leader, 
by  showing  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  military 
operations,  though  he  liad  had  tlu^  greatest  share  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  coalition  of  1S05,  which  had  saved  England  by 
causing  the  ])reaking  u]i  of  the  camp  of  Boulogne.  But  in 
defending  the  memory  of  tlieir  leader  they  had  compromised 
most  of  the  courts.     Mr.  Fox  had_  reproached  them  with  it  in 
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the  House  of  Commons  with  extreme  vehemence,  and  had 
attributed  to  them  the  change  in  all  the  relations  of  England 
with  the  European  powers.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  universal 
outcry  against  English  diplomacy  in  the  cabinets,  which  found 
themselves  denounced  to  France  by  this  imprudent  publication. 
On  this  occasion  an  unlucky  light  had  been  thrown  on  the 
conduct  of  Prussia.  Her  hypocritical  and  recent  declarations 
to  England  relative  to  Hanover,  the  hopes  which  she  had  held 
out  to  the  coalition  before  and  after  the  events  of  Potsdam, 
were  all  divulged.  Napoleon,  without  complaining,  had  ordered 
the  insertion  of  these  documents  in  the  Moniteur,  leaving  every 
one  to  guess  what  he  ought  to  think  of  them. 

But  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  in  regard  to  Prussia  was  formed. 
He  no  longer  considered  her  worth  the  trouble  of  a  prolonged 
contest  with  England ;  he  was  determined  to  restore  Hanover 
to  the  latter,  and  to  offer  Prussia  one  of  two  things,  either  an 
equivalent  to  Hanover  to  be  found  in  Germany,  or  the  restitu- 
tion of  what  he  had  received  from  her,  Anspach,  Cleves,  and 
Neufchatel.  There  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  would  reap  what  it 
had  sown,  and  would  meet  with  no  more  fidelity  than  it  had 
manifested.  Still  Napoleon  was  ignorant  of  the  secret  negotia- 
tion begun  with  Eussia  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  M.  de  Hardenberg. 

Without  completely  explaining,  the  French  government  gave 
Lord  Yarmouth  to  understand  that  the  peace  would  not  depend 
on  Hanover,  and  he  set  out,  promising  to  return  soon  with  the 
secret  of  Mr.  Fox's  intentions. 

A  singular  event,  which  for  some  days  imparted  to  things  a 
strong  appearance  of  war,  contributed  on  the  contrary  to  turn 
them  to  peace,  by  accelerating  the  resolutions  of  the  Russian 
cabinet.  The  French  troops  ordered  to  occupy  Dalmatia  had 
hastened  their  march  to  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  The 
Montenegrins,  whose  bishop  and  principal  chiefs  subsisted  on 
the  bounty  of  Russia,  were  greatly  agitated  on  learning  the 
approach  of  the  French,  and  had  sent  for  Admiral  Siniavin, 
the  same  who  had  conveyed  from  Corfu  to  Naples  and  from 
Naples  to  Corfu  the  Russians  sent  to  overrun  the  south  of 
Italy.  That  admiral,  informed  of  the  opportunity  which  offered 
to  seize  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  had  hastily  embarked  a  few 
hundred  Russians,  joined  them  to  a  body  of  Montenegrins  who 
had  descended  from  their  mountains,  and  appeared  before  the 
forts.  An  Austrian  officer  who  occupied  them,  and  a  com- 
missioner charged  by  Austria  to  surrender  them  to  the  French, 
declaring  that  they  were  constrained  by  a  superior  force,  de- 
livered them  up  to  the  Russians.  This  allegation  of  a  superior 
force  was  wholly  unfounded,  for  in  the  forts  of  Cattaro  there 
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were  two  Austrian  battalions,  very  capable  of  defendinf^  them 
even  against  a  regular  army  possessing  the  means  of  siege,  of 
which  the  Russians  were  destitute.  This  perfidy  was  chiefly 
the  deed  of  the  Austrian  commissioner.  Marquis  de  Ghisilieri, 
a  most  artful  Italian,  blamed  afterwards  by  his  government, 
and  put  upon  his  trial  for  this  dishonourable  act. 

When  the  report  of  this  fact,  transmitted  to  Paris  by  an 
extraordinary  courier,  reached  Napoleon,  he  was  extremely 
irritated,  for  he  attached  infinite  importance  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  advantages,  though 
very  positive,  of  their  maritime  position,  as  for  their  vicinity  to 
Turkey,  on  which  they  enabled  the  holder  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence, either  protective  or  repressive.  But  he  was  angry  with 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  alone,  for  it  was  that  cabinet  which  ought 
to  deliver  the  territory  of  Dalmatia  to  him,  and  which  was  the 
only  debtor  in  regard  to  him.  The  cor]DS  of  Marshal  Soult  was 
on  the  point  of  repassing  the  Inn  and  evacuating  Braunau. 
Napoleon  ordered  it  to  halt  on  the  Inn,  to  rearm  JBraunau,  to 
re-establish  itself,  and  to  create  an  absolute  'place  iVarmes  there. 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  to  Austria  that  the  French  troops 
should  turn  back,  that  the  Austrian  prisoners  on  their  march 
home  should  be  detained,  and  that,  if  need  were,  that  things 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  unless  one 
of  these  two  satisfactions  were  given  him  ;  either  the  immediate 
restitution  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  or  the  despatch  of  an 
Austrian  military  force  to  retake  them  from  the  Russians  in 
conjunction  with  the  French.  This  second  alternative  was  not 
the  one  that  he  should  have  liked  least,  for  it  would  set  Austria 
at  variance  with  Russia.  When  these  declarations,  made  with 
the  peremptory  tone  usual  with  Napoleon,  had  reached  Vienna, 
they  produced  real  consternation  there.  The  Austrian  cabinet 
was  in  no  wise  implicated  in  this  treachery  of  an  inferior  agent. 
The  latter  had  acted  without  order,  thinking  to  please  his 
government  by  a  perfidy  against  the  French.  Letters  were 
immediately  despatched  from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
inform  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  the  new  perils  to  which 
Austria  found  herself  exposed,  and  to  declare  that,  unwilling 
on  any  account  to  see  the  French  again  at  Vienna,  she  would 
rather  sul)niit  to  the  painful  necessity  of  attacking  the  Russians 
in  the  forts  of  the  Cattaro. 

Admiral  Siniavin,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  had  acted  without  orders,  as  well  as  the  Marquis 
de  Ghisilieri,  who  had  delivered  them.  Alexander  was  grieved 
at  the  position  in  which  his  ally  the  Emperor  Francis  had  been 
placed ;  h(^  was  grieved  at  the  position  in  which  he  was  himself 
placed,  between  the  embarrassment  of  restoring  and  that  of 
retainin<j.      He  was  more  and  more  annoved  bv  the  solicitations 
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of  his  young  friends,  wlio  talked  to  him  incessantly  about  per- 
severance in  conduct ;  he  was  uneasy  respecting  the  negotiations 
begun  by  Napoleon  with  England ;  and  though  the  latter  had 
at  length  broken  the  silence  which  she  had  observed  during  the 
ministerial  crisis,  he  distrusted  his  allies,  and  was  inclined  to 
follow  the  general  example  and  to  reconcile  himself  with  France. 
Accordingly,  he  took  occasion  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  which  seemed  rather  an  occasion  for  war 
than  for  peace,  to  commence  a  pacific  negotiation.  He  had  at 
hand  the  former  secretary  of  the  Russian  legation  at  Paris,  M. 
d'Oubril,  who  had  conducted  himself  there  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  governments,  and  who  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
being  well  known  in  France.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Vienna,  and  to  apply  there  for  passports  to  Paris.  The  osten- 
sible pretext  was  to  be  business  relating  to  the  Russian  prisoners, 
but  his  real  errand  was  to  treat  of  the  affair  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Cattaro,  and  to  include  it  in  a  general  settlement  of  all  the 
questions  which  had  divided  the  two  empires.  M.  d'Oubril  had 
orders  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  restitution  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  to  give  them  up,  nevertheless,  if  there  were  no 
means  of  preventing  a  renewal  of  hostilities  against  Austria  ; 
and  to  manage  above  all  to  re-establish  an  honourable  peace 
between  Russia  and  France.  It  will  be  thought  honourable,  he 
was  told,  if  something,  no  matter  what,  is  obtained  for  the  two 
habitual  proteges  of  the  Russian  cabinet,  Naples  and  Piedmont ; 
for  the  two  empires  had,  for  the  rest,  nothing  to  dispute  with 
each  other,  and  were  carrying  on  merely  a  war  of  influence. 
Before  he  set  off,  M,  d'Oubril  conversed  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  it  became  manifest  to  him  tliat  this  prince  was 
visibly  much  more  disposed  to  peace  than  the  Russian  ministry, 
which  besides  was  tottering,  and  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed. 
He  set  out,  therefore,  inclining  to  that  side  to  which  his  master 
inclined.  He  was  furnished  with  double  powers,  the  one  limited, 
the  other  complete,  and  embracing  all  the  questions  that  he 
could  have  to  resolve.  He  had  orders  to  concert  with  the 
English  negotiator  relative  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  but 
without  requiring  a  collective  negotiation,  which,  in  fact,  did 
away  with  the  diiliculties  that  had  arisen  between  France  and 
England. 

M.  d'Oubril  sot  out  for  Vienna,  and  by  his  presence  restored 
composure  to  t]u>  Phnperor  Francis,  wlio  feared  tliat  he  should 
either  see  the  French  come  back  to  his  country,  or  that  he 
sliould  have  to  fight  the  Russians.  The  second  alternative 
alarming  him  tuucIi  less  than  the  first,  that  prince  had  sent  off 
an  Austrian  cor[)s  for  the  moutlis  of  the  Cattaro,  with  orders  to 
second  tlie  French  troo])s  if  necessary.  M.  d'Oubril  cheered 
him  by  showing  his  powers,  and  applied  for  passports  through 
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Count  Rausmousky,  in  order  to  proceed  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  }^aris. 

Napoleon  desired  that  an  immediate  and  favourable  answer 
should  be  given  to  the  demand  of  JNl.  d'Oubril,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  took  care  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  affair  of  thc^ 
mouths  of  the  Cattaro  and  that  of  tlie  re-establishment  of  peace. 
The  aifair  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  according  to  what  was 
said  on  his  behalf,  could  not  be  the  subject  of  any  negotiation, 
since  it  related  to  an  engagement  of  Austria's  which  remained 
unexecuted,  and  respecting  which  France  had  nothing  to  discuss 
with  Russia.  As  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the  French 
government  was  ready  to  listen  most  cheerfully  to  the  proposals  of 
M.  d'Oubril,  for  it  was  sincerely  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war, 
alike  without  object  and  without  interest  for  the  two  empires.  The 
passports  of  M.  d'Oubril  were  immediately  despatched  to  Vienna. 

Napoleon  thus  saw  Austria,  exhausted  by  three  wars,  striving 
to  avoid  any  new  hostility  against  France ;  Russia  disgusted 
with  a  contest  too  lightly  undertaken,  and  determined  not  to 
prolong  it ;  England,  satisfied  with  her  naval  successes,  thinking 
it  not  worth  while  to  expose  herself  again  to  some  formidable 
expedition  ;  lastly,  Prussia,  stripped  of  all  respect,  of  no  value 
in  the  estimation  of  any  one,  and  in  this  state  the  whole  world 
desirous  to  preserve  or  to  obtain  peace,  on  conditions,  it  is  true, 
which  were  not  yet  clearly  defined,  but  which,  whatever  they  were, 
would  leave  France  in  the  rank  of  the  first  power  in  the  world. 

Napoleon  keenly  enjoyed  tliis  situation,  and  had  no  inclination 
whatever  to  compromise  it  even  to  gain  new  victories.  But  he 
meditated  vast  projects,  which  he  conceived  that  he  could  cause 
to  spring  naturally  and  immediately  from  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
These  projects  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  generally  foreseen,  that 
ui)on  the  single  condition  of  accomplishing  them  forthwith  he 
hoped  to  get  them  comprehended  in  the  double  peace  which  was 
negotiating  w^ith  Russia  and  P]ngland.  Then  his  empire,  such 
as  he  had  conceived  it  in  his  mighty  mind,  would  be  definitively 
constituted  and  accepted  by  Europe,  'i'hese  results  obtained,  he 
considered  peace  as  the  completion  and  the  ratification  of  his 
work,  as  the  prize  due  to  his  labours  and  to  those  of  his  peo])le, 
as  the  accomplishment  of  his  fondest  wishes.  He  was  a  man, 
in  short,  as  he  had  already  sent  word  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  he  was 
far  from  being  insensible  to  the  charms  of  repose.  With  the 
powerful  versatility  of  his  mind,  lie  was  as  much  disposed  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  and  the  glory  of  the  useful  arts  as  to 
ti-ansport  himself  again  to  fields  of  battle,  to  bivouac  among 
his  soldiers  upon  tlie  snow. 

Lord  Yarmouth  had  returned  from  London  witli  a  private 
letter  from  Mr.  Fox,  attesting  tliat  he  possessed  the  entii-e  con- 
fidence of  that  minister,  and  that  he  mifi^ht  be  talked  to  without 
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reserve.  This  letter  added  that  Lord  Yarmouth  should  receive 
powers  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  well-founded  hope  of  an 
arrangement.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  then  informed  him  of  the 
communications  established  with  Russia,  and  had  thus  proved 
the  inutility  of  insisting  on  a  collective  negotiation,  when  Russia 
lent  herself  to  a  separate  negotiation.  As  for  the  pretension  of 
England  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  M. 
de  Talleyrand  offered  Lord  Yarmouth  an  official  recognition  of 
an  equal  rigid  for  hoth  powers  of  intervention  and  guarantee  in 
continental  and  maritime  affairs*  Thus  the  question  of  a 
separate  negotiation  seemed  to  be  a  question  no  longer,  and  the 
conditions  of  peace  themselves  appeared  to  present  no  further 
insoluble  difficulties.  England  wished  to  retain  the  Cape  and 
Malta ;  she  also  showed  a  desire  to  keep  our  establishments 
in  India,  such  as  Chandernagor  and  Pondicherry,  the  French 
islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia,  and  above  all  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Surinam,  situated  on  the  American  continent.  Among  these 
different  possessions  Surinam  alone  was  of  any  importance, 
Pondicherry  being  but  a  mere  wreck  of  our  ancient  power  in 
India ;  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia  were  not  of  sufficient  value  to 
induce  a  refusal.  Respecting  Surinam,  England  did  not  abso- 
lutely insist.  As  for  our  continental  conquests,  assuredly  as 
important  as  our  maritime  conquests,  she  was  ready  to  concede 
all  of  them  to  us,  without  excepting  Genoa,  Venice,  Dalmatia, 
and  Naples.  Sicily  alone  appeared  to  form  a  difficulty.  Lord 
Yarmouth,  explaining  himself  confidentially,  said  that  England 
was  tired  of  protecting  those  Bourbons  of  Naples,  that  imbecile 
king,  that  mad  queen ;  that,  nevertheless,  since  they  possessed 
Sicily  de  facto,  for  Joseph  had  not  yet  conquered  it,  one  would 
be  obliged  to  demand  it  for  them,  but  that  this  would  be  a 
question  which  would  depend  on  the  result  of  the  military 
operations  already  undertaken.  In  case,  however,  Sicily  should 
be  taken  from  them.  Lord  Yarmouth  added  that  an  indemnity 
must  somewhere  be  found  for  them.  It  was  tacitly  implied 
that,  in  return  for  these  various  concessions,  Hanover  should  be 
restored  to  England.  But  on  both  sides  the  matter  was  reserved 
without  being  formally  mentioned. 

Sicily,  therefore,  was  the  only  serious  difficulty,  and  yet  the 
immediate  conquest  of  the  island,  upon  condition  of  an  indemnity 
however  insignificant  it  might  be,  would  be  capable  of  arrang- 
ing everything.  Passports  had  been  sent  to  M.  d'Oubril ;  it  was 
not  known  wliat  pretensions  he  might  bring,  but  they  could  not 
be  essentially  different  from  the  English  pretensions. 

Na])oleon  clearly  perceived  that,  by  not  hurrying  the  nego- 
tiations, and  by  accelerating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  execution  of 
his  plans,  he  should  attain  his  twofold  aim,  that  of  constituting 
*  The  words  of  the  despatch. 
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his  empire  as  he  pleased,  and  of  obtaining  the  confirmation  of 
its  establishment  by  the  general  peace. 

From  the  first,  in  preferring  the  title  of  emperor  to  that  of 
king,  he  had  conceived  a  vast  system  of  empire,  on  which  vassal 
royalties  should  be  dependent,  in  imitation  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  an  empire  so  enfeebled  that  it  no  longer  existed  but  in 
name,  and  which  held  out  a  temptation  to  replace  it  in  Europe. 
The  late  victories  of  Napoleon  had  heated  his  imagination,  and 
he  dreamt  of  nothing  else  but  of  reviving  the  Empire  of  the 
West,  placing  its  crown  on  his  head,  and  thus  re-establishing  it 
for  the  advantage  of  France.  The  new  vassal  royalties  were  all 
found,  and  they  were  to  be  distributed  amoDg  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  adopted  as  son, 
become  the  husband  of  a  Bavarian  princess,  was  already  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  and  this  viceroyalty  comprehended  the  more  important 
half  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  since  it  extended  from  Tuscany  to 
the  Julian  Alps.  Joseph,  elder  brother  of  Napoleon,  was  des- 
tined for  King  of  Naples.  Nothing  more  was  required  but  to 
procure  Sicily  for  him,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of  one 
of  the  finest  kingdoms  of  the  second  order.  Holland,  which 
had  great  difficulty  to  govern  itself  as  a  republic,  was  under  the 
absolute  dependence  of  Napoleon  ;  and  he  thought  that  he  could 
include  it  in  his  system,  by  constituting  it  a  kingdom  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Louis.  These  made  three  kingdoms  to  be  placed 
under  the  paramountship  of  his  empire.  Sometimes,  when  he 
extended  the  dream  of  his  greatness  further,  he  thought  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  were  daily  giving  him  signs,  Spain 
of  a  secret  hostility,  Portugal  of  an  open  hostility.  But  this 
was  yet  placed  at  a  great  distance  in  the  wide  horizon  of  his 
imagination.  It  was  requisite  that  Europe  should  oblige  him 
by  some  new  startling  achievement,  like  that  of  Austerlitz,  to 
decide  upon  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  expulsion  began  to  be  a  syste- 
matic idea  with  him.  Since  he  had  been  led  to  proclaim  the 
dethronement  of  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  he  considered  the 
family  of  Bonaparte  as  destined  to  replace  the  house  of  Bourbon 
on  all  the  thrones  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

In  tliis  vast  hierarchy  of  vassal  States  de^iendent  on  the  French 
empire  lie  planned  a  second  and  a  third  rank,  composed  of  great 
and  small  duchifs,  after  the  model  of  tlie  fiefs  of  the  Germanic 
empire.  He  had  already  constitut<nl  for  the  benefit  of  his  eldest 
si>t''r  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  which  he  jiurposcd  to  augment  by 
the  addition  of  the  ])rincipality  of  ]\lassa,  detached  from  the 
kingdr)ni  of  Italy.  He  ]")rojt'Cted  the  creation  of  another,  that 
of  Guastalla.  by  detaching  it  also  from  the  kingdotn  of  Italy. 
These  two  dismemberments  were  very  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  magnificent  accession  of  the  Venetian  States. 
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Napoleon  had  just  obtained  from  Prussia,  Neufchatel,  Anspach, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  duchy  of  Oleves.  He  had  given  Ans- 
pach  to  Bavaria,  in  order  to  procure  the  duchy  of  Berg,  a  fine 
country  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Ehine  below  Cologne,  and 
comprehending  the  important  fortress  of  Wesel.  Strasburg, 
Mayence,  and  Wesel,  said  Napoleon,  are  the  three  bridles  of 
the  Rhine. 

He  had  still  in  Upper  Italy,  Parma  and  Piacenza,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  Ponte  Oorvo  and  Benevento,  fiefs  disputed 
between  Naples  and  the  Pope,  who  gave  him  at  this  moment 
the  most  serious  causes  of  displeasure.  Pius  VII.  had  not  carried 
with  him  from  Paris  the  satisfactions  which  he  expected.  Flat- 
tered by  the  attentions  of  Napoleon,  he  had  deceived  himself  in 
his  hopes  of  a  territorial  compensation.  Besides,  the  invasion 
of  all  Italy  by  the  French,  now  that  they  had  spread  themselves 
from  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  Strait  of  Messina,  had  appeared  to 
him  to  complete  the  dependence  of  the  Roman  States.  He  was 
excessively  mortified  at  this,  and  showed  it  in  all  ways.  He 
would  not  organise  the  Church  of  Germany,  which  was  left  with- 
out prelates,  without  chapters,  ever  since  the  secularisations. 
He  admitted  of  none  of  the  religious  arrangements  adopted  for 
Italy.  On  occasion  of  the  marriage  which  Jerome  Bonaparte 
had  contracted  in  the  United  States  with  a  Protestant,  and  which 
Napoleon  wished  to  get  dissolved,  the  Pope  opposed  an  insincere 
but  obstinate  resistance,  thus  employing  his  spiritual  arms  in 
default  of  temporal  arms.  Napoleon  had  sent  him  word  that  he 
considered  himself  as  master  of  Italy,  including  Rome,  and  that 
he  would  not  suffer  any  secret  enemy  there ;  that  he  should 
follow  the  example  of  those  princes  who,  continuing  faithful  to 
the  Church,  had  known  how  to  control  it ;  that  he  was  a  real 
Charlemagne  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  he  had  re-established 
it,  and  he  claimed  to  be  treated  as  such.  Meanwhile,  he  (ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  by  taking  Ponte  Corvo  and  Benevento. 
This  was  the  deplorable  commencement  of  a  baneful  misunder- 
standing, to  which  Napoleon  then  conceived  that  he  could  set  any 
bounds  he  pleased,  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  empire. 

Thus,  besides  several  thrones  to  give  away,  he  had  Lucca, 
Guastalla,  Benevento,  Ponte  Corvo,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Neuf- 
chatel, and  Berg  to  distribute  among  his  sisters  and  his  most 
faithful  servants,  witli  the  titles  of  principalities  or  duchies. 
While  giving  kingdoms,  such  as  Naples,  to  Jose/i)h,  augmenta- 
tions, such  as  the  Venetian  States,  to  Eugene,  he  thought  of 
creating  a  score  of  minor  duchies,  destined  as  well  for  his 
generals  as  for  his  best  servants  of  t\\o  civil  order,  to  form 
a  tliird  rank  in  his  imperial  hierarchy,  and  to  reward  in  a  signal 
manner  those  men  to  whom  he  owed  the  throne,  and  to  whom 
France  owed  her  greatness. 
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While,  in  placing  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  he  had 
adjudged  to  himself  the  prize  of  the  marvellous  exploits  per- 
formed by  the  contemporary  generation,  he  had  raised  longings 
in  the  companions  of  his  glory,  and  they,  too,  aspired  to  obtain 
the  reward  of  their  exertions.  Unfortunately,  they  no  longer 
imitated  the  abstinence  of  the  generals  of  the  Republic,  and  fre- 
quently took  what  he  was  in  no  haste  to  give  them.  In  Italy,  and 
especially  in  the  Venetian  States,  had  recently  been  committed 
scandalous  extortions,  which  Napoleon  made  a  point  of  repress- 
ing with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  had,  with  incredible  vigilance, 
sought  and  discovered  the  secret  of  those  exactions,  summoned 
before  him  the  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  them,  wrung  from 
them  a  confession  of  the  sums  appropriated,  and  required  the 
immediate  restitution  of  those  amounts,  beginning  with  the 
general-in-chief,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  into 
the  chest  of  the  army. 

But  he  meant  not  to  impose  strict  integrity  on  his  generals 
without  rewarding  their  heroism.  Tell  them,  he  wrote  to  Eugene 
and  to  Joseph,  about  whom  were  employed  several  of  the  officers 
whose  conduct  he  had  just  corrected — tell  them  that  I  will  give 
them  all  much  more  than  they  could  ever  take  themselves  ;  that 
what  they  would  take  would  cover  them  with  shame,  that  what 
I  shall  give  them  will  do  them  honour,  and  will  be  an  everlast- 
ing testimony  of  their  glory ;  that  in  paying  themselves  with 
their  own  hands  they  w^ould  vex  my  subjects,  make  France  the 
object  of  the  maledictions  of  the  conquered,  and  that  what  I  shall 
give  them,  on  the  contrary,  accuumlated  by  my  foresight,  will  not 
be  a  robbery  of  any  one.  Let  them  wait,  he  added,  and  they  shall 
be  rich  and  lionoured,  without  having  to  blush  for  any  extortion. 

Profound  ideas  were  mingled,  as  we  see,  with  his  conceptions, 
apparently  tlie  most  vain.  He  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  gratify 
\  he  desire  of  his  generals  for  enjoyments,  but  to  direct  it  towards 
noble  rewards  legitimately  act(uired.  Under  the  consulate, 
when  everything  still  had  the  republican  form,  he  had  devised 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  Now  that  all  about  him  assumed  the 
monarchical  form,  and  tliat  he  was  perceptibly  growing  greater, 
he  wished  every  one  to  grow  great  along  with  liim.  He  meditated 
the  creation  of  kings,  grand  dukes,  dukes,  counts,  &c.  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  a  warm  advocate  for  creations  of  this  kind,  had 
during  the  last  cam])aign  assisted  Napoleon  much  in  his  business, 
and  had  conversed  with  him  on  this  subject  as  well  as  upon  the 
arrangtMuent  of  J'lurope,  which  he  was  commissioned  to  negotiate 
at  Presbiirg.  "^rhey  two  had  conceived  an  extensive  system  of 
vassalage,  comprehending  dukes,  grand  dukes,  kings,  under  the 
paramountship  of  the  emperor,  and  possessing  not  empty  titles 
but  real  principalities,  either  in  territorial  domains  or  in  ample 
revenues. 
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The  new  kings  were,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  conformity 
with  the  Germanic  empire,  to  retain  upon  the  thrones  which 
they  were  about  to  occupy  their  quality  of  grand  dignitaries 
of  the  French  empire.  Joseph  was  to  remain  grand  elector, 
Louis  constable,  Eugene  arch-chancellor  of  State,  Murat  grand 
admiral,  when  they  should  become  kings  or  grand  dukes. 
Supplementary  dignitaries,  such  as  a  vice-constable,  a  vice  grand 
elector,  &c.,  taken  from  among  the  principal  personages  of  the 
State,  were  to  perform  their  functions  when  they  were  absent, 
and  would  thus  multiply  the  offices  to  be  distributed.  The  kings, 
who  continued  dignitaries  of  the  French  empire,  were  to  reside 
frequently  in  France,  and  to  have  a  royal  establishment  in  the 
Louvre  appropriated  to  their  use.  They  were  to  form  the  council 
of  the  imperial  family,  to  perform  certain  special  functions  in 
it  during  minorities,  and  even  to  elect  the  emperor  in  case  the 
male  line  should  become  extinct,  which  sometimes  happens  in 
reigning  families. 

The  assimilation  with  the  German  empire  was  complete,  and 
that  empire  falling  to  ruin  on  all  sides,  liable  itself  to  be  swept 
away  by  a  mere  effect  of  the  will  of  Napoleon,  the  French  empire 
would  be  there,  quite  ready  to  take  its  place  in  Europe.  The 
empire  of  the  Franks  might  again  become  what  it  was  under 
Charlemagne,  the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  even  assume  that 
title.  This  was  the  final  wish  of  that  immense  ambition,  the 
only  one  which  it  did  not  realise,  that  for  which  it  tormented 
the  world,  for  which  perhaps  it  perished.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who 
while  recommending  peace  sometimes  flattered  the  passions  which 
lead  to  war,  frequently  presented  this  idea  to  Napoleon,  knowing 
what  a  profound  emotion  it  excited  in  his  soul.  Whenever  he 
mentioned  it  to  him,  he  saw  all  the  fire  of  ambition  flashing  in 
his  eyes,  sparkling  with  genius.  Swayed,  however,  by  a  sort  of 
modesty,  as  on  the  day  before  that  when  he  assumed  the  supreme 
power.  Napoleon  durst  not  avow  the  full  extent  of  his  desires. 
The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambacer^s,  to  whom  he  opened  himself 
more,  because  he  was  more  sure  of  his  absolute  discretion,  had 
been  half  entrusted  with  his  secret  wishes,  and  had  taken  care 
not  to  encourage  them,  because  in  him  attachment  never  silenced 
prudence.  But  it  was  evident  that,  at  the  summit  of  human 
greatness,  having  arrived  at  that  point  beyond  which  Alexander, 
Caisar,  Charlemagne,  had  not  passed,  the  restless  and  insatiable 
spirit  of  Napoleon  longed  for  something  more,  and  that  was  the 
title  of  P]mporor  of  the  West,  which  nobody  in  the  world  had 
borne  for  a  tliousand  years. 

Between  tlie  nations  of  the  south  and  the  west,  the  French, 
the  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  a,ll  children  of  Roman  civilisation, 
there  exists  a  certain  conformity  of  genius,  manners,  interests, 
sometimes  of  territory,  which  is  not  found  beyond  the  Channel, 
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the  Rhine,  and  the  circle  of  the  Alps,  among  the  English  and 
the  Germans.  This  conformity  is  an  indication  of  a  natural 
alliance,  which  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  uniting  under  its  royal 
sceptre  Paris,  Madrid,  Naples,  and  sometimes  Milan,  Parma, 
Florence,  had  partly  realised.  If  that  was  what  NajDoleon  meant, 
if,  master  of  France,  of  that  which  terminated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine  and  at  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  if, 
master  of  all  Italy,  having  it  in  his  power  soon  to  become  so  of 
Spain,  he  pur]3osed  only  to  reconstitute  that  alliance  of  nations 
of  Latin  origin,  by  giving  to  it  the  symbolical  form,  sublime  for 
its  memorials,  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  nature  of  things, 
though  strained,  was  not  much  outraged.  The  family  of  Bona- 
parte stepped  into  the  place  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  to  reign 
in  a  more  complete  manner  over  the  extent  of  the  countries 
which  that  ancient  house  had  aspired  to  rule,  in  order  to  attach 
them  by  a  simple  bond  of  paramountship  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  a  bond  which  left  each  of  the  southern  nations  its  inde- 
pendence, by  giving  greater  strength  to  the  useful  bundle  of 
their  alliance.  With  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  by  transfusing 
into  his  policy  the  prudence  which  he  displayed  in  war,  with  a 
very  long  reign,  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to 
realise  this  conception.  But  that  nature  of  things  which  always 
avenges  itself  severely  on  those  who  disregard  it  was  foolishly 
outraged  when,  in  his  ambition.  Napoleon  ceased  to  respect  the 
boundary  of  the  Rhine,  when  he  set  about  uniting  the  Germans 
to  the  Gauls,  subjecting  the  nations  of  the  north  to  the  nations 
of  the  south,  placing  French  princes  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  invincible  antipathies  of  manners ;  and  he  then  set  before 
all  eyes  the  phantom  of  that  universal  monarchy  which  Europe 
dreads  and  detests,  which  it  has  combated,  which  it  will 
do  well  to  combat  incessantly,  but  to  which  it  will  some 
day  perhaps  be  subjected,  by  the  nations  of  the  north,  after 
having  refused  to  submit  to  it  from  the  hand  of  the  nations 
of  the  west. 

A  concatenation  of  events,  unforeseen  even  by  the  vast  and 
provident  ambition  of  Napoleon,  led  at  this  moment  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  was  about  to  render 
vacant  that  noble  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  instead  of 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  West.  It  was  a  new  and  fatal 
encouragement  for  the  projects  which  Napoleon  cherished  in 
his  soul,  without  yet  daring  to  reveal  them. 

When  Napoleon,  in  his  late  treaties  with  Austria,  thought  of 
recompensing  his  three  allies  of  South  Germany,  the  Princes  of 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  leaden,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
subject  of  collision  between  them  and  the  head  of  the  empire 
by  the  solution  of  certain  questions  left  undecided  in  1803,  he 
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had  pronounced,  but  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  speedy  dis- 
solution of  the  old  German  empire.  The  providential,  some- 
times involuntary,  almost  always  misconceived  instrument  of 
that  French  Revolution  which  was  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  he  had  prepared,  unknown  to  himself,  one  of  the  greatest 
European  reforms. 

It  will  be  recollected  how  in  1803  France  had  been  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  Germany ;  how 
the  princes,  who  had  lost  all  or  part  of  their  territories  by  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  resolved  to  indem- 
nify themselves  by  secularising  the  ecclesiastical  principalities. 
Unable  to  agree  about  the  division  of  these  principalities,  they 
had  called  Napoleon  to  their  aid,  in  order  to  effect  with  equity 
and  decision  that  partition  which  otherwise  was  impossible. 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  received  possessions  of  the  Church 
from  his  own  hand,  with  a  single  motive  for  displeasure — that 
they  had  not  received  more.  The  suppression  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical principalities  had  led  to  the  modification  of  the  three 
colleges  composing  the  Diet.  About  the  college  of  the  electors 
they  had  agreed,  but  not  about  that  of  the  princes,  in  which 
Austria  claimed  a  greater  number  of  Catholic  votes  than  had 
been  granted  to  her.  They  had  also  agreed  respecting  the 
college  of  the  cities,  reducing  the  number  to  six,  and  almost 
entirely  destroying  their  influence.  Nothing  had  been  decided 
respecting  a  new  organisation  of  the  circles  charged  to  uphold 
respect  for  the  laws  in  each  great  German  province,  relative  to 
a  new  religious  organisation,  rendered  necessary  since  the  sup- 
pression of  a  great  number  of  sees,  and  indefinitely  deferred 
tlirough  the  ill-will  of  the  Pope.  Lastly,  the  serious  question 
respecting  the  immediate  nobility  had  not  been  resolved,  because 
it  interested  the  whole  German  aristocracy,  and  particularly 
Austria,  which  had  in  the  members  of  that  nobility  vassals 
dependent  on  the  empire,  independent  of  the  territorial  princes, 
and  rendering  a  number  of  services,  of  which  the  recruiting, 
authorised  in  their  possessions,  was  not  the  least. 

The  mediating  powers  of  France  and  Russia,  tired  of  this 
long  mediation,  occupied  elsewhere  by  other  circumstances, 
liad  no  sooner  withdrawn  their  hands,  leaving  Germany  half 
remodelled,  than  anarchy  seized  that  unhappy  country.  Austria, 
upon  pretext  of  a  right  of  waifs,  had  usurped  the  dependencies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  given  as  indemnities,  and  had 
deprived  the  indemnified  princes  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
wliat  was  their  due.  These  princes,  on  tlieir  part,  had  seized 
the  lands  of  the  immediate  nobility,  and  had  availed  themselves 
for  this  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  last  recess. 

The  war  of  1 805  having  again  brought  Na]ioleon  beyond  the 
Rhine,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  resolve  the 
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questions  left  undecided  for  the  benefit  of  the  princes,  his  allies, 
and  he  had  thus  created  in  the  countries  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Bavaria  a  sort  of  dissonance  with  the  rest  of  Germany. 
But  the  greediness  of  these  same  allies  had  given  rise  to  diffi- 
culties which  extended  to  the  whole  of  Germany.  The  King  of 
Wurtemberg,  observing  no  moderation,  had  usurped  the  lands 
of  the  immediate  nobility,  as  well  those  which  had  that  quality 
as  those  which  had  not.  He  had  arrogated  to  himself  more 
than  the  rights  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  and  had  seized  many 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility,  as  if  he  had  been  their  real 
owner.  Of  all  those  rights  of  feudal  origin,  which  Austria  had 
insisted  on  exercising  in  Suabia,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
dangerously  arbitrary,  he  had  declared  himself  the  new  possessor 
in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  certain  feudal  chief  towns  which 
the  partition  of  Austria  and  Suabia  had  procured  him,  and  he 
began  to  exercise  them  with  greater  vigour  than  the  Austrian 
chancellery  itself.  The  houses  of  Baden  and  Bavaria,  annoyed 
by  him,  and  authorised  by  his  example,  committed  the  like 
excesses  in  their  territories.  The  contempt  of  right  had  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  penetrate  into  the  sovereign  principalities 
enclosed  in  the  dominions  of  the  three  princes,  upon  pretext  of 
searching  in  them  for  domains  of  the  immediate  nobility,  which 
could  not  in  any  case  belong  to  them,  for  if  those  domains 
belonged  to  any  other  than  the  immediate  nobles  themselves, 
it  must  have  been  to  the  sovereign  prince  on  whom  they  were 
immediately  dependent. 

Napoleon  had  charged  M.  Otto,  his  minister  at  Munich,  as 
umpire,  and  Berthier,  as  head  of  the  executive  power,  to  settle 
all  disputes  between  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria  arising 
out  of  the  partition  of  the  Austrian  territories  in  Suabia,  The 
difficulties  becoming  more  complicated,  Napoleon  had  associated 
with  them  General  Clarke,  to  assist  them  in  reducing  this  chaos 
to  order.  This  all  of  them  alike  despaired  of  accomplishing. 
The  princes  who  liad  suffered  this  violence  first  carried  their 
complaints  to  Ratisbon ;  but  the  ministers  at  the  Diet,  having 
neither  courage  nor  authority  since  Austria  no  longer  gave  it  to 
them,  declared  themselves  unable  to  check  the  disorder  spreading 
on  all  sides.  Austria  herself  had  almost  reduced  them  to  this 
impotence,  of  which  they  complained,  by  refusing  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  to  authorise  any  serious  deliberation,  so  long  as 
the  college  of  princes  was  not  reconstituted  according  to  her 
]ileasure,  and  tlie  number  of  Catholic  votes  which  she  claimed 
were  not  added  to  it.  And  now  definitively  confjuered,  wholly 
engrossed  with  her  own  welfare,  she  completed  the  annihilation 
of  the  Diet,  by  showing  that  she  was  no  further  to  be  relied 
on  for  any  efficacious  aid.  The  Diet,  therefore,  was  a  destroyed 
body,  receiving  at  most  the  communications  that  were  made  to  it. 
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scarcely  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them,  but  not  deliberating 
on  any  subject  whatever. 

At  this  sight,  the  petty  sovereign  princes,  the  immediate 
nobles,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  usurpations,  the  free  cities, 
reduced  to  six  or  five  by  the  gift  of  Augsburg  to  Bavaria,  the 
secularised  ecclesiastical  princes,  whose  pensions  were  not  paid, 
hastened  to  Munich  to  claim  from  Messieurs  Otto,  Berthier, 
and  Clarke  the  protection  of  France.  These  gentlemen,  in- 
dignant at  the  spectacle  of  oppression  which  they  witnessed, 
had  at  first  formed  a  sort  of  congress  to  reconcile  all  interests, 
and  to  prevent  the  commission  of  unjust  acts  under  the  shadow 
of  the  protection  of  France.  M.  Otto  had  conceived  a  plan  of 
arrangement,  which  France  was  to  submit  to  the  principal 
oppressors,  the  sovereigns  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg. 
But  he  had  soon  discovered  that  he  had  done  nothing  less  than 
frame  a  new  plan  for  a  Germanic  constitution ;  and,  moreover, 
the  agents  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  when  he  had  submitted 
this  plan  to  them,  had  loudly  cried  out  against  it,  and  declared 
that  their  master  would  never  consent  to  the  proposed  con- 
cessions. One  would  have  said  that  this  prince,  whom  France 
had  just  made  a  king,  whose  dominions  she  had  augmented, 
whose  sovereign  prerogatives  she  had  doubled,  was  robbed  by 
her,  because  she  required  some  respect  for  property,  and  some 
neighbourly  regard  for  the  weakest  of  his  neighbours.  Not 
knowing  what  more  to  do,  M.  Otto  had  sent  all  to  Paris,  both 
claims  and  claimants,  and  the  plan  of  arrangement  which  he 
had  devised  with  the  intention  of  justice.  This  reference  had 
taken  place  at  the  end  of  March. 

Ever  since  that  period,  oppressed  and  oppressors  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne  of  Napoleon.  It  became  evident  that  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne  had  passed  from  the  Germans  to  the 
French. 

This  was  what  had  been  said  and  written  in  all  forms  by  the 
prince  arch-chancellor,  the  last  ecclesiastical  elector  retained  by 
Napoleon,  and  transferred  by  him,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  from 
Mayence  to  Ratisbon.  This  prince,  whose  amiable  and  fickle 
character  and  whose  sumptuous  propensities  we  have  elsewhere 
sketched,  seeking  force  where  it  existed,  never  ceased  to  beseech 
Napoleon  to  take  in  hand  the  sceptre  of  Germany;  and  if  any 
one  had  made  the  dangerous  nauie  of  Charlemagne  ring  in 
Napoleon's  ears,  it  was  certainly  he.  You  are  Charlemagne, 
said  ho  to  him ;  be  tlien  the  master,  the  regulator,  the  saviour 
of  Germany.  If  that  name,  which  was  not  the  one  that  best 
pleased  the  pride  of  Napoleon,  for  he  had  in  Alexander  and 
Ca3sar  rivals  more  worthy  of  liis  genius,  but  which  particularly 
flattered  his  ambition,  because  it  established  more  relations 
with  his  plans  relative  to  Europe — if  that  name  was  always 
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bleuded  with  his  own,  it  was  less  from  his  doing  than  from  the 
doing  of  all  those  who  had  recourse  to  his  protecting  power.  If 
the  Church  wanted  something  of  him,  You  are  Charlemagne, 
said  she,  give  us  what  he  gave  us.  When  the  German  princes  of 
all  the  States  were  oppressed,  they  said  to  him,  You  are  Charle- 
magne, protect  us  as  he  would  liave  done. 

Thus  ideas  were  suggested  to  him  which  his  ambition  might 
not  so  soon  have  conceived,  if  it  had  been  slow  in  its  desires. 
])ut  the  wants  of  nations  and  his  ambition  then  kept  pace  with 
one  another. 

In  all  ages,  the  princes  of  Germany,  besides  the  Germanic 
confederation,  a  legal  authority  and  recognised  by  them,  had 
formed  particular  leagues  to  defend  such  rights  or  such  interests 
as  were  common  to  certain  of  them.  All  that  were  left  of  these 
leagues  addressed  themselves  to  Napoleon,  soliciting  him  to 
interfere  in  tlieir  favour,  both  as  author  and  guarantee  of  the 
act  of  mediation  of  1803,  and  as  the  signer  and  executor  of  the 
treaty  of  Presburg.  Some  proposed  to  form  new  leagues  under 
his  protection,  others  to  form  a  new  Germanic  confederation 
under  his  imperial  sceptre.  The  princes  whose  possessions  were 
usurped,  the  immediate  nobles  whose  lands  were  seized,  the  free 
cities  threatened  with  suppression,  proposed  various  plans,  but 
\vere  ready,  on  condition  of  protection,  to  adopt  the  plan  that 
sliould  be  most  generally  approved. 

The  prince  arch-chancellor,  fearing  lest  his  ecclesiastical  elec- 
torate, the  last  relic  of  the  wreck,  should  be  swept  away  in  this 
second  tempest,  devised  a  plan  to  save  it;  this  was  to  form 
a  new  Germanic  confederation,  called  to  deliberate  under  his 
])residency,  and  comprehending  all  the  German  States  excepting 
Prussia  and  Austria.  In  order  to  interest  Napoleon  in  this 
creation,  he  invented  two  expedients.  The  first  consisted  in 
creating  an  electorate  attached  to  the  duchy  of  Berg,  which 
was  known  to  be  destined  for  IMurat,  and  the  second  to  appoint 
immediately  a  coadjutor  for  the  archbishopric  of  Ratisbon,  and 
to  choose  him  from  the  imperial  family.  This  coadjutor,  being 
archbishop  elect  of  Katisbon,  future  arch-chancellor  of  the  con- 
federation, would,  of  course,  place  the  new  Diet  under  the  con- 
trol of  Napoleon.  The  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  was 
])lainly  ])ointed  out  by  his  ecclesiastical  profession — it  was 
Cardinal  Fesch,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  ambassador  at  Rome.* 

*  We  quote  the  curious  'locuinent  which  was  addressed  to  Napoleon  : — 

"  Ratisbon,  April  19,  1S06. 

•'  SiT!, — The  fronius  of  Napoleon  is  not  limited  to  creating  the  happiness  of 
France  ;  Providence  prants  the  superior  man  to  the  universe.  'J'he  est iniahlc 
German  nation  trroans  under  the  miseries  of  political  and  relifrions  anarchy  : 
be,  sir,  the  retrenerator  of  its  constitution.  Here  are  some  wishes  dictated  by 
the  state  of  thinps  ;  let  the  Duke  of  Cleves  become  elector,  let  him  obtain  the 
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Without  waiting  for  such  a  plan  to  be  proposed,  discussed, 
and  accepted,  the  arch-chancellor,  anxious  to  ensure  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  see  by  an  adoption  which  would  render  its  destruction 
impossible,  unless  Napoleon  chose  to  do  an  injury  to  the  interests 
of  his  family,  which  it  would  not  quietly  endure,  and  which  he 
was  not  fond  of  doing,  the  arch-chancellor,  without  consulting 
any  person,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  co-estates,  chose 
Cardinal  Fesch  coadjutor  of  the  archbishopric  of  Ratisbon,  and 
wrote  to  Napoleon  to  acquaint  him  with  this  choice. 

toll  of  the  Rhine  on  the  whole  of  the  right  bank  ;  let  Cardinal  Fesch  be  my 
coadjutor  ;  let  the  annuities  settled  on  twelve  States  of  the  empire  out  of  the 
toll  be  founded  on  some  other  basis.  Your  imperial  and  royal  majesty  will 
judge  in  your  sublimity  whether  it  is  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  to 
realise  these  ideas.  If  any  ideologic  error  misleads  me  on  this  point,  my  heart 
at  least  attests  the  purity  of  my  intentions. 

"  I  am,  with  an  inviolable  attachment  and  the  most  profound  respect,  sir, 
your  imperial  and  royal  majesty's  most  humble  and  most  devoted  admirer, 

"  Charles,  elector  arch-chancellor." 

"  The  Germanic  nation  needs  that  its  constitution  should  be  regenerated  ; 
the  greater  part  of  its  laws  consist  only  of  words  devoid  of  meaning,  since  the 
tribunal,  the  circles,  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  no  longer  possess  the  means 
necessary  to  uphold  the  rights  of  property  and  the  personal  safety  of  the 
individuals  w-ho  compose  the  nation,  and  since  these  institutions  can  no  longer 
protect  the  oppressed  against  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power  and 
rapacity.  Such  a  state  is  anarchical ;  the  people  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
civil  condition,  without  enjoying  its  principal  advantages — a  disastrous  posi- 
tion for  a  nation  thoroughly  estimable  for  its  loyalty,  its  industry,  its  primi- 
tive energy.  The  Germanic  constitution  can  be  regenerated  only  by  a  head 
of  the  empire  of  a  great  character,  who  shall  restore  vigour  to  the  laws  by 
concentrating  the  executive  power  in  his  hands.  The  States  of  the  empire 
will  enjoy  their  domains  all  the  better,  when  the  wishes  of  the  people  shall 
be  expressed  and  discussed  in  the  Diit,  the  tribunals  better  organised  and 
justice  administered  in  a  more  eilicacious  manner.  His  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Francis  the  Second,  would  be  a  reputable  individual  for  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  sceptre  of  Germany  is  slipping  out  of 
his  hands,  because  he  has  now  the  majority  of  the  Diet  against  him  ;  because 
he  has  violated  his  capitulation  by  occuijying  Bavaria,  by  introducing  the 
Russians  into  Germany,  by  dismembering  portions  of  the  empire  to  pay  for 
faults  committed  in  the  private  quarrels  of  his  house.  Let  him  he  Emperor  of 
the  East  to  ivithstand  the  Russians,  and  let  the  Empire  of  the  West  revive  in  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon,  such  as  it  was  under  Char/emagne,  composed  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  I  It  appears  not  impossible  that  the  evils  of  anarchy 
may  render  the  majority  of  the  electors  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such  a 
regeneration  :  it  was  thus  that  they  chose  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  after  the 
troubles  of  a  long  interregnum.  The  means  of  the  arch-chancellor  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  but  it  is  at  least  with  a  jnire  intention  that  he  reckons  upon 
the  understanding  of  tlie  Emperor  Napoleon,  particularly  on  matters  likely 
to  agitate  the  south  of  Germany,  more  especially  devoted  to  that  monarch. 
The  regeneration  of  the  Germanic  constitution  has  always  been  the  object 
of  tlic  wishes  of  the  elector  arch-chancellor ;  he  neither  asks  for  nor  would 
accept  anything  for  himself  ;  he  thinks  that  if  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
Napfjleon  could  for  a  few  weeks  every  year  jiersonally  meet  the  princes  who 
are  attached  to  him  at  Mayence,  or  some  other  place,  the  seeds  of  Germanic 
regeneration  would  soon  be  developed.  M.  d'Hedouville  has  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  elector  arch-chancellor,  who  would  be  glad  if  he  would  be 
pleased  to  submit  these  ideas  in  all  their  purity  to  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  to  his  minister  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

"  Chakles,  elector  arch-chancellor." 
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Napoleon  had  no  reason  to  love  Cardinal  Fesch,  a  vain  and 
obstinate  man,  who  was  not  the  least  troublesome  of  his  relations, 
and  he  had  no  particular  desire  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
German  empire.  However,  he  permitted  this  strange  appoint- 
ment without  explanation.  It  was  a  striking  symptom  of  that 
disposition  of  the  oppressed  German  princes  to  put  the  new 
imperial  sceptre  into  his  hands. 

Napoleon  had  no  intention  to  take,  in  a  direct  manner,  that 
sceptre  from  the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  was  an  enter- 
prise which  seemed  to  him  too  great  for  the  moment,  though 
there  was  little  that  would  have  frightened  him  since  Austerlitz. 
But  he  was  enlightened  as  to  how  far  he  might  venture  at  that 
moment  in  Germany,  and  fixed  as  to  what  it  was  proper  for 
him  to  do.  For  the  present,  he  resolved  to  dislocate,  to  weaken 
the  German  empire  in  such  a  manner  that  the  French  empire 
alone  should  shine  in  the  West.  He  purposed  then  to  unite 
the  princes  of  South  Germany,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  to  form  them  into  a 
confederation  under  his  avowed  protectorship.  This  confedera- 
tion should  declare  its  connection  with  the  German  empire  dis- 
solved. As  for  the  other  princes  of  Germany,  they  might  either 
continue  in  the  old  confederation,  under  the  authority  of  Austria, 
or,  what  was  more  probable,  they  would  leave  it  and  group 
themselves  at  pleasure,  some  about  Prussia,  others  about  Austria. 
Then  the  French  empire,  having  under  its  formal  paramountship 
Italy,  Naples,  Holland,  perhaps  some  day  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
under  its  protectorship  the  south  of  Germany,  would  compre- 
hend nearly  the  same  States  which  belonged  to  Charle- 
magne, and  would  take  the  place  of  the  Empire  of  the 
West.  To  give  it  this  title  was  no  longer  a  mere  affair  of 
words,  but  yet  a  serious  one  on  account  of  the  jealousies  of 
Europe,  but  to  be  realised  some  day  by  victory  or  successful 
negotiation. 

To  accomplish  such  a  project  there  was  but  little  to  do,  for 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  were  then  treating  at  Paris,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  settlement  of  their  situation,  aggrandised 
but  uncertain.  All  the  other  princes  a]')plied  to  be  included,  no 
matter  under  what  title,  no  matter  upon  what  condition,  in  the 
new  federative  system,  which  was  foreseen  and  descried  as  inevi- 
table. To  be  comprehended  in  it  was  to  live,  to  be  excluded 
from  it  was  to  perish.  It  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  negotiate 
with  anv  others  than  with  the  sovereimis  of  Baden,  Wurtemberp-, 
and  Bavaria,  and  care  was  taken  to  consult  them  only  with  a 
certain  degree  of  caution,  and  to  exclude  all  excepting  them 
from  the  negotiation.  It  was  pro]iosed  to  present  the  treaty 
ready  drawn  up  to  such  of  the  princes  as  one  wa>  desirous  to 
retain,  and  to  admit  them  to  sign  purely  and  simply.     The  new 
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confederation  was  to  bear  the  title  of  Confederation  of  the 
Khine,  and  Napoleon  that  of  Protector. 

M,  de  Talleyrand  was  charged,  with  a  very  clever  first  clerk, 
M.  de  Labesuaudiere,  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  the  new  confedera- 
tion, and  then  to  submit  it  to  the  emperor.* 

Such  was,  as  we  see,  the  chain  of  events  which  led  France 
twice  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  first  time, 
the  inevitable  partition  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  threaten- 
ing Germany  with  a  convulsion,  its  princes  came  themselves  to 
solicit  Napoleon  to  make  this  partition  himself,  and  to  add  such 
changes  as  were  to  result  from  it  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 
The  second  time.  Napoleon,  called  away  from  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Austrians  into  Bavaria,  obliged  to  create  allies  for  himself  in 
the  south  of  Germany,  to  recompense  them,  to  aggrandise  them, 
to  restrain  them  at  the  same  time  when  they  attempted  to 
abuse  his  alliance,  was  again  obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to 
regulate  the  situation  of  the  German  princes  who  geographically 
interested  France. 

If  he  had  any  personal  view  in  all  that  he  did  on  this 
occasion,  it  was  to  render  vacant  an  august  title,  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  to  suffer  the  French 
empire  alone  to  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations.  Nevertheless, 
the  essential  causes  of  his  intervention  were  no  other  than  the 
violence  of  the  strong,  the  cries  of  the  weak,  and  the  twofold 
desire,  reasonable  enough,  to  repress  injustice  committed  in  his 
name,  and  to  remodel  Germany  in  a  manner  conformable  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  good  sense,  since  he  could  no  longer 
withhold  his  interference. 

This  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  carried  beyond 
certain  bounds,  was  none  the  less  a  grievous  fault  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon ;  to  pretend  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  over  Italy,  even  over  Spain,  was  con- 
sistent with  French  policy  in  all  ages ;  and  vast  as  was  this 
ambition,  signal  victories  might  justify  its  magnitude.  But  to 
attempt  to  extend  his  power  to  the  north  of  Europe,  tliat  is 
to  say,  into  Germany,  was  driving  the  despair  of  Austria  to 
extremity ;  it  was  kindling  in  Prussia  a  species  of  jealousy 
which  1'' ranee  had  not  yet  excited  in  her.  It  Avas  taking  upon 
himself  tlie  difliculties  which  were  arising  from  the  dissensions 
of  all  those  ])etty  ])i'inces  among  themselves  ;  it  was  passing  for 
the  su])])orter  and  accomplice  of  the  o]ipressors,  when  he  was 
tlie  defender  of  the  o])prt>ssed  ;  it  was  setting  against  him  those 
who  were  not  favoured,  without  setting  for  him  tliose  who  were  ; 

*  It  is  from  M.  de  Labcsnaiidirro  himself,  tlie  only  confidant  of  this  new 
creation,  that  we  derive  all  these  particulars,  supported  besides  by  a  multi- 
tude of  authentic  documents. 
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for  these  latter  already  expressed  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fort'show  that,  after  they  had  enriched  themselves  by  us, 
they  would  be  capable  of  turning  against  us,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  preservation  of  wliat  they  had  acquired.  And  as  for 
tlie  assistance  which  he  antici])ated  finding  in  their  troops,  it 
was  a  dangerous  deception  ;  for  he  might  be  induced  to  consider 
as  auxiliaries  soldiers  quite  ready  upon  occasion  to  turn  traitors. 
It  was  a  still  greater  fault  to  change  the  old  combinations  of 
Germany,  which  made  Prussia  an  ever  jealous  rival  of  Austria, 
and  consequently  an  ally  of  France,  and  all  the  petty  princes  of 
Germany,  filled  with  envy  of  each  other,  thenceforward  clients 
of  our  policy  from  which  they  sought  support.  Had  France 
added  something  to  the  inlluence  of  l^'ussia,  and  retrenched 
something  from  that  of  Austria,  that  would  have  been  doing- 
enough  for  a  century,  nay,  it  would  have  been  all  that  Germany 
needed.  Beyond  this,  there  was  nothing  but  an  overturning 
of  European  policy,  baneful  rather  than  beneficial.  If  these 
changes  were  carried  so  far  as  to  render  Prussia  all-powerful, 
it  would  be  merely  removing  the  danger  from  one  place  to 
another,  transferring  to  Berlin  the  enemy  whom  we  had  always 
had  at  Vienna :  if  they  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  Prussia  and 
Austria,  the  effect  would  be  to  rouse  all  Germany  ;  and  as  for 
the  small  States,  all  that  went  beyond  a  just  protection  for 
certain  second-rate  ]ninces.  as  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg, 
usually  allies  of  France,  all  that  went  beyond,  given  after  a 
war  for  their  alliance,  was  a  dangerous  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  others,  a  gratuitous  acceptance  of  difficulties  not  our 
own,  and  under  an  a])parent  violation  of  foreign  independence, 
an  egregious  cheat.  Tliere  was  but  one  greater  fault  to  commit, 
that  w'as  to  found  French  kingdoms  in  Germany.  Na])oleon 
liad  not  yet  arrived  at  this  degree  of  power  and  of  error.  The 
old  Germanic  constitution,  modified  by  the  recess  of  1803,  witli 
some  additional  solutions,  neglected  at  the  time  of  that  recess, 
with  the  former  influences  modified  merely  in  their  propor- 
tion, was  all  that  was  suitable  for  France,  f'oi'  Europe,  and  for 
Germany.  We  undertook  more  for  the  welfare  of  Germany 
than  for  our  own  ;  she  cherished  a  deep  resentment  for  it,  and 
awaited  the  moment  of  our  final  retreat  to  fire  in  rear  u])on 
our  soldiers,  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  Such  is  the  price  that 
must  bt-  paid  for  faults ! 

Napoleon  left  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  j\[.  de  Labesnaudiere  to 
an-angt'  in  secret  the  details  of  the  new  ])lan  of  Germanic 
confederation  with  the  ministers  of  J3aden,  Wurtemberg,  and 
I'.avaria,  before  he  began  to  proceed  to  the  execution  of  his 
general  plan.  ])articularly  relative  to  Italy  and  Holland,  in 
order  tliat  the  Fiiglish  and  Ivussian  negotiators,  treating  each 
on   their  own  pari,   might   find   consummated  and   irrevocable 
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resolutions  relative  to  the  new  royalties  which  he  purposed  to 
create. 

The  crown  of  Naples  had  been  destined  for  Joseph,  that  of 
Holland  for  Louis.  The  institution  of  these  royalties  was  for 
Napoleon  at  once  a  political  calculation  and  a  gratification  of 
feeling.  He  was  not  only  great,  he  was  good,  and  sensible  to 
the  affections  of  blood,  sometimes  even  to  weakness.  He  did 
not  always  reap  the  reward  of  his  sentiments ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  exigent  as  an  upstart  family.  There  was  not  one 
of  his  relations,  who,  though  acknowledging  that  it  was  the 
conqueror  of  Eivoli,  of  the  Pyramids,  and  of  Austerlitz,  who 
had  founded  the  greatness  of  the  Bonapartes,  nevertheless 
fancied  that  he  was  somebody,  and  looked  upon  himself  as 
treated  unjustly,  hardly,  or  in  a  manner  disproportioned  to  his 
merits.  His  mother,  incessantly  repeating  that  she  had  given 
him  birth,  complained  that  she  was  not  surrounded  with  suffi- 
cient homage  and  respect ;  and  she  was  nevertheless  the  most 
moderate  and  the  least  intoxicated  of  the  females  of  that  family. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  had  placed,  he  said,  the  crown  upon  the  head 
of  his  brother,  for  he  alone  had  been  unshaken  on  the  i8th  of 
Brumaire,  and  for  the  reward  of  this  service  he  lived  in  exile. 
Joseph,  the  meekest  and  the  most  sensible  of  all,  said  in  his 
turn  that  he  was  the  eldest,  and  that  the  deference  due  to  that 
title  was  not  paid  him.  He  was  even  somewhat  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  treaties  of  Luneville,  of  Amiens,  of  the  Con- 
cordat, which  Napoleon  had  complaisantly  commissioned  him 
to  sign,  to  the  detriment  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  were  the  work  of 
]^is  personal  ability,  as  well  as  the  great  exploits  of  his  brother. 
Louis,  sickly,  mistrustful,  filled  with  pride,  affecting  virtue, 
pretended  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  an  infamous  office,  that 
of  cloaking,  by  marrying  her,  the  weaknesses  of  Hortense  de 
Beauharnais  for  Napoleon — an  odious  calumny,  invented  by  the 
emigrants,  repeated  in  a  thousand  pamphlets,  and  by  which 
Louis  wrongfully  showed  himself  to  be  so  prepossessed,  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  himself  believed  it.  Thus  each 
of  them  conceived  himself  to  be  a  victim  in  some  way,  and  ill 
paid  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  his  brother's  greatness. 
The  sisters  of  Napoleon,  not  daring  to  have  such  pretensions, 
were  restless  around  him,  and  by  their  rivalries,  sometimes  by 
their  discontent,  ruffled  his  spirit,  a  prey  to  a  thousand  other 
inquietudes.  Caroline  was  incessantly  soliciting  for  Murat, 
who,  with  all  his  levity,  at  least  repaid  the  bounty  of  his 
brother-in-law  with  an  attachment  which  at  that  time 
afforded  no  reason  to  augur  his  subsequent  conduct, 
though,  it  is  true,  one  may  expect  anything  from  levity. 
Elisa,  the  eldest,  transferred  to  Lucca,  where  she  aspired 
to  the  personal  glory  of  well  managing  a  little  State,  and  who 
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really  couducted  it  with  great  ability,  desired  an  augmentation 
of  her  duchy. 

In  this  whole  family,  Jerome  as  the  youngest,  Pauline  as  the 
most  dissipated,  were  exempt  from  those  exigencies,  those  re- 
sentments, those  jealousies,  which  disturbed  the  interior  of  the 
imperial  house.  Jerome,  the  irregularities  of  whose  youtli  had 
frequently  provoked  the  severity  of  Xapoleon,  considered  him 
as  a  father  rather  than  a  brother,  and  received  his  bounty  with 
a  heart  full  of  unmixed  gratitude.  Pauline,  given  up  to  her 
pleasures  like  a  princess  of  the  family  of  the  Cassars,  beautiful 
as  an  antique  Venus,  sought  in  the  greatness  of  her  brother 
only  the  means  of  gratifying  her  amorous  nature,  desired  no 
higher  titles  than  those  of  the  Borgheses,  whose  name  she  bore, 
was  disposed  to  prefer  fortune,  the  source  of  pleasure,  to  great- 
ness, the  satisfaction  of  pride.  She  was  so  fond  of  her  brother 
that  when  he  was  at  war  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres,  com- 
missioned to  govern  the  reigning  family  and  the  State,  was 
obliged  to  send  this  princess  news  the  moment  he  received  it, 
for  the  least  delay  threw  her  into  the  most  painful  anxiety. 

It  was  the  fear  of  seeing  the  children  of  the  Beauharaais 
family  preferred  to  themselves  that  had  urgt-d  the  Bonapartes 
to  be  enemies  to  Josephine.  In  this  they  paid  no  regard  even 
to  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  and  tormented  him  in  a  thousand 
ways.  The  precocious  greatness  of  Eugene,  who  had  become 
viceroy  and  destined  heir  to  the  fine  kingdom  of  Italy,  singularly 
eclipsed  them,  and  yet  this  crown  had  been  offered  to  Joseph, 
who  had  declined  it  because  it  placed  him  too  immediately 
under  the  control  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  wanted 
to  reign,  he  said,  in  an  independent  manner.  We  shall  see  by- 
and-by  into  what  difficulties  this  fondness  for  independence, 
common  to  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  combined 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  nations  over  whom  they  were  called 
to  reign,  was  destined  to  bring  the  government  of  Xapoleon,  and 
what  new  causes  of  misfortune  it  added  to  our  misfortunes. 

It  was  among  all  the  members  of  this  family  that  he  had  to 
distribute  the  kingdoms  and  tlie  duchies  of  new  creation.  The 
crown  of  Naples  ensured  to  Jose]Ji  a  situation  sufficiently  in- 
dependent, and  was,  besides,  brilliant  enough  to  be  accepted. 
One  feels  some  surprise  to  be  obliged  to  employ  such  words  to 
characterise  the  sentiments  witli  which  these  fine  kingdoms 
were  received  by  princes  born  so  far  from  the  throne,  and  so 
far  even  from  that  greatness  which  individuals  sometimes  owe 
to  birth  and  fortune.  But  it  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  the 
fantastic  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  French  Revolution  and  by 
the  extraordinary  man  whom  it  placed  at  its  head,  that  these 
refusals,  these  hesitations,  almost  this  disdain  of  anticipated 
satiety,   should   be   expressed  for  the   fairest  crowns    by   per- 
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sonages  who  in  their  youth  could  never  have  expected  to  wear 
them.  Napoleon,  who  had  seen  Joseph  disdain  at  one  time  the 
presidency  of  the  Senate,  at  another  the  viceroyalty  of  Italy,  was 
not  sure  that  he  would  accept  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  had  at 
first  conferred  on  him  only  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.*  Having 
afterwards  ascertained  his  acceptance  of  it,  he  had  inserted  his 
name  in  the  decrees  destined  to  be  presented  to  the  Senate. 

As  for  Holland,  he  had  designated  Louis,  who  has  since  told 
all  Europe,  in  a  book  reflecting  upon  his  brother,  how  highly 
he  was  oflended  because  he  had  scarcely  been  consulted  upon 
this  arrangement.  In  fact,  Napoleon,  without  concerning  him- 
self about  Louis,  whose  will  seemed  to  him  not  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  foresee  and  to  conquer,  had  sent  word  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Holland,  particularly  to  Admiral  Verhuel,  the 
valiant  and  able  commander  of  the  flotilla,  to  dispose  Holland 
to  renounce  at  length  its  ancient  republican  government,  and 
to  constitute  itself  a  monarchy.     This  is  another  trait  of  the 

*  We  quote  the  following  letters,  which  show  how  Napoleon  gave  crowns 
and  how  they  were  received  : — 

"  To  the  Minister  of  War. 

"  Munich,  January  6,  1806. 
"  Despatch  General  Berthier,  your  brother,  with  the  decree  appointing 
Prince  Joseph  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.  He  will  observe  the 
most  profound  secrecy,  and  he  must  not  deliver  the  decree  till  the  prince 
arrives.  I  say  he  must  observe  the  most  profound  secrecy,  because  I  am 
not  sure  that  Prince  Joseph  will  go  thither,  and  on  this  point  I  desire  that 
nothing  may  be  known." 

•'  To  Prince  Joseph. 

"Stuttgart,  January  12,  1806. 

"  My  intention  is  that  in  the  first  days  of  February  you  should  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  I  should  be  informed  in  the  course  of  February 
that  my  eagles  lloat  over  that  capital.  You  will  not  make  any  suspension  of 
arms  or  capitulation.  My  intention  is  that  the  Bourbons  should  have  ceased 
to  reign  in  Naples  ;  and  I  wish  to  seat  on  that  throne  a  prince  of  my  house, 
you  in  the  first  place,  if  that  suits  you,  another  if  that  does  not  suit  you. 

"  I  repeat  to  you  not  to  divide  your  forces  ;  let  all  your  army  cross  the 
Apennines,  and  let  your  three  corps  d'arnu'c  proceed  direct  for  Naples,  so  as 
to  meet  in  one  day  on  the  same  field  of  battle. 

"  Leave  a  general  of  the  depots,  of  victualling,  and  a  few  artillerymen  at 
Ancona  to  defend  that  place.  When  Naples  is  taken,  the  extremities  will 
fall  of  themselves  ;  all  that  shall  be  in  the  Abruzzi  must  be  taken  en  revers, 
and  you  will  send  a  division  to  Taranto  and  one  towards  Sicily,  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 

••  My  intention  is  to  leave  under  your  command  during  the  year,  till  I  have 
made  new  dispositions,  fourteen  regiments  of  infantry,  completed  to  the  full 
complement  of  war,  and  twelve  of  French  cavalry,  also  at  the  full  complement. 

"The  country  n\ust  supply  you  with  provisions,  clothing,  remounts,  and  all 
that  is  necessary,  so  as  not  to  cost  m-,!  a  son.  My  troops  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  shall  remain  there  no  longer  than  you  shall  judge  necessary,  after  which 
time  they  shall  return  home. 

"  You  will  raise  a  Neapolitan  legion,  into  which  you  will  admit  none  but 
Neapolitan  officers  and  soldiers  natives  of  the  country,  willing  to  attach  them- 
selves to  my  cause." 
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picture  which  we  are  here  presenting  of  that  French  Revolution, 
setting  out  with  endeavouring  to  convert  all  thrones  into  re- 
publics, and  now  exerting  itself  to  convert  the  most  ancient 
republics  into  monarchies.  The  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
become  provinces  of  different  kingdoms,  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many absorbed  into  various  principalities,  had  already  demon- 
strated that  singular  tendency.  The  royalty  of  Holland  was 
its  last  and  most  striking  phenomenon.  Holland,  after  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  arms  of  France  to  escape  the  Stadtholder, 
was  discontented  to  find  herself  doomed  to  an  everlasting  war. 
and  was  deficient  in  gratitude  to  Napoleon,  who  had  made  at 
Amiens  and  daily  renewed  the  greatest  efforts  for  ensuring  to 
her  the  restitution  of  her  colonies.  The  Dutch,  half  English 
by  their  religion,  their  manners,  their  mercantile  spirit,  though 
enemies  of  England  in  consequence  of  their  maritime  interests, 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  his  ex- 
clusively continental  greatness.  The  most  insignificant  victory 
at  sea  would  have  charmed  them  much  more  than  the  most 
splendid  victory  on  land.  They  showed  sufficient  disdain  for  the 
semi-monarchical  government  of  a  grand  pensionary,  which 
Napoleon  had  induced  them  to  adopt  when  he  was  instituting 
a  sort  of  first  consul  in  all  the  countries  under  the  influence  of 
l"'rance.  This  grand  pensionary,  who  was  M.  de  Schimmelpen- 
ninck,  a  good  citizen  and  an  honourable  man,  was  in  their  eyes 
nothing  but  a  French  prefect,  charged  to  commit  extortions, 
because  he  demanded  taxes  and  loans  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  war  establishment.  The  dislike  excited  by  this 
government  of  a  grand  pensionary  was  the  only  facility  which 
the  situation  of  Holland  afforded  for  procuring  the  acceptance 
of  a  king.  Though  overtaken  by  that  weariness  which  at  the 
end  of  revolutions  renders  people  indifferent  to  everything,  the 
Dutch  experienced  a  painful  feeling  on  finding  themselves 
deprived  of  their  republican  system.  However,  the  assurance 
that  their  laws,  especially  their  municipal  laws,  should  be  left 
them,  the  favourable  reports  made  to  them  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
of  the  regularity  of  his  manners,  of  his  disposition  to  economy, 
of  the  independence  of  his  character,  lastly,  the  usual  resigna- 
tion to  things  long  foreseen,  decided  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  Holland  to  accede  to  the  institution  of  royalty.  A  treaty 
was  to  convert  the  new  situation  of  Holland  in  regard  to  France 
into  an  alliance  between  State  and  State. 

The  Venetian  provinces,  which  Napoleon  had  not  imme- 
diately united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  that  he  might  be  more 
at  liberty  to  study  their  resources  and  to  employ  them  accord- 
ing to  his  designs — the  Venetian  provinces,  including  Dalmatia, 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  upon  condition  of  ceding 
the  counti'v  of  Massa  to  the  Princess  Elisa.  to  ansfment  the 
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duchy  of  Lucca,  and  the  duchy  of  Guastalla  to  the  Princess 
Pauline  Jiorghese,  who  had  not  yet  received  anything  from  her 
brother's  munificence.  The  latter  would  not  keep  her  duchy, 
and  sold  it  back  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  for  some  millions. 

It  was  now,  perhaps,  the  time  to  think  of  the  Pope  and  the 
real  cause  of  his  discontent.  At  the  moment  when  Italy  was  a 
twelfth-cake,  divided  with  the  sword,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  reserve  a  share  for  St.  Peter,  and  to  conciliate  by  some  tem- 
poral advantages  that  spiritual  power,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
quarrel  with,  even  in  our  times  of  doubtful  faith,  and  which 
is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  when  it  is  oppressed  than  when  it 
oppresses.  These  new  monarchs  ought  to  have  been  very  glad 
to  receive  their  States,  even  with  a  province  the  fewer ;  and 
Pius  VII.,  indemnified,  might  have  been  induced  to  submit  with 
more  patience  to  be  completely  invested  by  the  French  power, 
as  he  was  after  the  establishment  of  Joseph  at  Naples.  At  any 
rate,  Napoleon  had  still  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  give  away,  and 
he  could  not  have  made  a  better  use  of  them  than  by  employing 
them  to  console  the  court  of  Rome,  But  Napoleon  began  to 
care  much  less  for  either  physical  or  moral  resistance  since 
Austerlitz,  He  was  extremely  displeased  with  the  Pope  for 
his  hostile  underhand  proceedings  against  the  new  King  of 
Naples,  and  he  felt  more  disposed  to  reduce  than  to  augment 
tlie  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Besides,  he  reserved  Parma  and 
Piacenza  for  a  use  which  had  also  its  merit.  He  thought  to 
make  them  an  indemnity  for  some  of  the  princes  protected  by 
Pussia  or  England,  such  as  the  sovereigns  of  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont, old  dethroned  kings,  to  whom  he  meant  to  throw  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  sumptuous  board  around  which  the  new  kings 
were  seated.  This  idea  was  certainly  good,  but  there  was  still 
the  fault  of  leaving  the  Pope  discontented,  ready  to  break  out 
with  vehemence,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  satisfy, 
without  any  great  detriment  to  the  recently  instituted  kingdoms. 

It  was  necessary  to  provide  for  Murat,  the  husband  of  Caroline 
Bonaparte,  and  who  had  at  least  deserved  by  war  what  was  about 
to  be  done  for  him  on  the  score  of  relationship.  But  he,  too, 
had  his  exigencies,  which  were  rather  his  wife's  than  his  own. 
Napoleon  had  thought  of  giving  them  the  principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  which  neither  husband  nor  wife  would  accept.  ,  The 
Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres,  who  usually  interposed  between 
Napoleon  and  his  family  with  that  conciliatory  patience  which 
allays  reciprocal  irritations,  which  listens  to  everything  and 
repeats  nothing  but  what  is  fit  to  be  repeated — the  Arch- 
Chancellor  Cambaceres  was  informed  in  confidence  of  their 
violent  displeasure.  They  thought  themselves  treated  with  a 
cutting  inequality.  Napoleon  then  thought  of  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
ceded  to  Prance  by  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  Anspach,  increased 
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by  the  remnant  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  a  fine  country,  happily 
situated  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine,  containing  320,000  inhabi- 
tants, producing,  all  costs  of  administration  paid,  a  revenue  of 
400,000  florins,  allowing  two  regiments  to  be  kept  on  foot,  and 
capable  of  conferring  on  its  possessor  a  certain  importance  in 
the  new  confederation.  The  fertile  imagination  of  Murat  and  of 
his  wife  failed  not,  in  fact,  to  dream  of  some  very  distinguished 
part  decorated  externally  by  some  renewed  high  title  of  the 
Holy  Empire. 

The  reigning  family  was  provided  for.  But  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  Napoleon  were  not  all  that  he  loved.  There  yet  re- 
mained his  companions-in-arms  and  the  fellow-labourers  in  his 
civil  toils.  His  natural  kindness,  in  accordance  here  with  his 
policy,  took  delight  in  paying  those  for  their  blood,  these  for 
their  vigils.  He  required  them  to  be  brave,  laborious,  upright, 
and  for  this  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  reward  them  amply. 
To  see  the  smile  on  the  countenance  of  his  servants,  the  smile, 
not  of  gratitude,  upon  which  he  reckoned  but  little  in  general, 
but  of  content,  was  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  his  noble 
heart. 

He  consulted  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  new  favours,  and  he,  seeing  how  great  soever 
might  be  the  booty  to  be  divided,  the  extent  of  the  services  and 
of  the  ambitions  was  still  greater,  guessed  the  embarrassment  of 
Napoleon,  and  began  by  putting  an  end  to  that  embarrassment 
as  far  as  concerned  himself.  He  begged  Napoleon  not  to  think 
of  him  for  the  new  duchies.  No  man  knew  so  well  that  when 
one  has  attained  a  certain  degree  of  fortune,  it  is  better  to  pre- 
serve than  to  acquire  ;  and  an  empire,  having  him  to  direct  its 
policy,  Napoleon  to  direct  the  administration  and  the  armies, 
would  have  continued  the  greatest  of  all,  after  it  had  become  so. 
Tlie  arch-chancellor  desired  but  one  thing,  to  retain  his  present 
greatness ;  and  the  certainty  of  retaining  it  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  the  finest  duchies.  He  had  acquired  this  certainty 
on  the  following  occasion.  For  a  moment  he  had  feared,  when 
he  saw  Napoleon  requiring  that  the  new  kings  should  retain 
their  French  dignities,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  have  kings 
exclusively  for  dignitaries  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  titles  of 
arch-chancellor,  which  he  possessed,  and  of  arch-treasurer,  which 
Prince  Lebrun  enjoyed,  would  soon  be  transferred  to  one  of  the 
mouarchs  newly  created,  or  to  be  created.  Wishing  to  ascertain 
the  intention  of  Napoleon  on  this  ]ioint,  he  said  to  him,  "When 
you  have  a  king  quite  ready  to  receive  the  title  of  arch-chancellor, 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  give  my  resignation."  "Be  easy," 
replied  Napoleon.  "  I  must  have  a  lawyer  for  that  post,  and 
you  shall  keep  it."  In  fact,  among  the  crowned  heads  which 
formerly    composed    the    Ciermauic    empire,   there    were    three 
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places  for  mere  prelates,  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.  In  like  manner,  amidst  those  kings,  dignitaries  of 
his  empire,  Napoleon  took  pleasure  in  reserving  one  place  for 
the  first,  the  gravest  magistrate  of  his  time,  called  to  introduce 
into  his  councils  that  wisdom  which  could  not  always  enter  them 
along  with  kings. 

Nothing  more  was  required  to  give  complete  content  to  the 
prudent  arch-chancellor.  Thenceforward  desiring,  soliciting 
nothing  for  himself,  he  assisted  Napoleon  most  usefully  in  the 
distribution  which  he  had  to  make.  They  both  agreed  about 
the  first  personage  to  be  largely  recompensed :  this  was  Berthier, 
the  most  assiduous,  the  most  punctual,  the  most  enlightened, 
perhaps,  of  Napoleon's  lieutenants,  he  who  was  always  about 
him  amidst  the  balls,  and  who  submitted  without  any  appear- 
ance of  displeasure  to  a  life,  the  perils  of  which  were  not  above 
his  great  courage,  but  the  fatigues  of  which  he  began  to  dislike. 
Napoleon  felt  sincere  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  his  power  to 
pay  him  for  his  services.  He  granted  to  him  the  principality  of 
Neufchatel,  which  constituted  him  a  sovereign  prince. 

There  was  one  of  his  servants  who  occupied  a  higher  rank 
in  Europe  than  any  other,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  served  him 
much  more  by  his  art  in  treating  with  foreign  ministers  and 
the  elegance  of  his  manners  than  by  his  abilities  in  the  council, 
in  which,  however,  he  had  the  merit  of  always  recommending  a 
moderate  policy.  Napoleon  was  not  fond  of  him,  and  he  mis- 
trusted him ;  but  he  was  grieved  to  see  him  dissatisfied,  and  M. 
de  Talleyrand  was  so  because  he  had  not  been  included  among 
the  grand  dignitaries.  Napoleon,  to  compensate  him,  conferred 
on  him  the  fine  principality  of  Benevento,  one  of  the  two  which 
had  recently  been  taken  from  the  Pope  as  districts  enclosed  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Napoleon  still  had  left  that  of  Ponte  Corvo,  likewise  enclosed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  like  the  preceding,  taken  from 
tlie  Pope.  He  determined  to  give  it  to  a  personage  who  had 
rendered  no  considerable  service,  who  had  treachery  in  his 
heart,  but  who  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Joseph — this  was 
Marshal  Bernadotte.  In  granting  this  dignity,  Napoleon  was 
obliged  to  do  violence  to  himself.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
it,  influenced  by  expediency,  family  motives,  and  oblivion  of 
injuries. 

It  would  have  been  doing  but  little  to  reward  these  three  or 
four  servants,  if  Napoleon  had  not  thought  of  others,  more 
numerous  and  more  deserving,  Berthier  excepted,  whom  he  had 
about  him,  and  who  expected  their  shart^  of  the  fruits  of  victory. 
He  provided  for  what  concerned  them  by  means  of  an  institu- 
tion very  cleverly  conceived.  In  giving  kingdoms,  he  granted 
them  to  the  new  kings  on  one  condition,  namely,  to  institute 
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duchies  with  ample  revenues,  and  to  give  up  to  him  a  certain 
portion  of  the  national  domains.  Thus,  in  adding  the  Venetian 
States  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  reserved  the  creation  of 
twelve  duchies,  under  the  following  titles  :  Duchies  of  Dalmatia, 
Istria,  I'riule,  Cadore,  Belluno,  Conegliano,  Treviso,  Feltre,  ]jas- 
sano,  \'icenza,  Padua,  and  Hovigo.  These  duchies  conferred 
no  power,  but  they  ensured  a  yearly  income,  taken  out  of  the 
reserved  fifteenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  He  gave  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  Joseph,  on  condition  to  reserve  six  fiefs 
in  it,  of  which  the  two  principalities  of  Benevento  and  Ponte 
Corvo,  already  mentioned,  formed  a  part,  and  which  were  com- 
pleted by  the  duchies  of  Gaeta,  Otranto,  Taranto,  and  Reggio. 
In  adding  to  the  principality  of  Massa  that  of  Lucca,  Napoleon 
stipulated  the  creation  of  the  duchy  of  Massa.  He  instituted 
three  others  in  the  countries  of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  One  of 
tlie  three  was  granted  to  the  Arch-Treasurer  Lebrun.  Among 
all  these  titles  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  we  find  those 
figuring  which  were  soon  borne  by  the  most  illustrious  servants 
of  tlie  empire,  and  which  are  still  borne  by  their  children,  the 
last  and  living  memorials  of  our  past  greatness.  All  these 
duchies  were  instituted  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  twelve 
which  had  been  created  in  the  Venetian  States,  without  any 
power,  but  with  a  share  in  the  fifteenth  of  the  revenues. 
Napoleon  designed  that  there  should  be  rewards  for  every  rank, 
and  he  required  that  there  should  be  assigned  to  him  in  each 
of  these  countries  national  domains  and  annuities,  in  order  to 
create  endowments.  Thus  he  secured  30  millions'  worth  of 
national  domains  in  the  State  of  Venice,  and  an  inscription 
of  rente  to  the  amount  of  1.200,000  francs  in  the  great  book 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  reserved  for  himself,  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  national  domains  of  l^arma  and  Piacenza,  a  rente 
of  a  million  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  four  millions' 
worth  of  national  domains  in  the  principality  of  Lucca  and 
Massa.  The  whole  formed  22  duchies,  34  millions  in  national 
property,  2.400.000  francs  in  rentes,  and  added  to  the  treasure 
of  the  army,  which  a  first  war  contribution  had  already  raised 
to  70  millions,  and  which  new  victories  were  al)Out  to  increase 
indefinitely,  would  serve  for  granting  pensions  to  all  ranks,  from 
tlie  common  soldier  to  the  marslial.  The  civil  functionaries 
were  to  have  their  share  in  these  pensions.  Napoleon  had 
already  discussed  with  M.  de  '^Palleyrand  a  plan  for  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  nobility,  for  lie  found  that  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  the  duchies  were  not  sufficient.  He  purposed  to  create 
counts,  barons,  believing  in  the  necessity  of  these  social  dis- 
tinctions, and  desiring  that  every  one  should  grow  great  with 
him,  in  proportion  to  his  merits.  But  he  intended  to  correct 
the   profound  vanity  of  these   titles   in  two  ways,  by  making 
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tliem  the  reward  of  great  services,  and  by  endowing  them  with 
revenues,  securing  a  permanent  provision  to  the  famihes. 

These  various  resolutions  were  successively  presented  to  the 
Senate,  to  be  converted  into  articles  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire,  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  June. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  in  this  year  1806,  Murat  was  pro- 
claimed Grand  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg.  On  the  30th  of  March 
Joseph  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  Pauline 
Borghese  Duchess  of  Guastalla ;  Berthier  Prince  of  Neufchatel. 
On  the  5th  of  June  only  (the  negotiations  with  Holland  having 
occasioned  some  delay)  Louis  was  proclaimed  King  of  Holland, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  Prince  of  Benevento,  Bernadotte  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo.  One  might  have  imagined  one's  self  carried  back 
to  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  mere  decree  of  the 
Senate  took  away  or  conferred  crowns. 

This  series  of  extraordinary  acts  was  terminated  by  the 
definitive  creation  of  the  new  confederation  of  the  Phine.  The 
negotiation  had  secretly  passed  between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and 
the  ministers  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg.  From  the 
visible  agitation  of  the  German  princes,  everybody  suspected  that 
another  new  constitution  for  Germany  was  preparing.  Those 
who,  from  the  geographical  situation  of  their  territories,  could 
be  included  in  the  new  confederation,  solicited  the  favour  of 
being  admitted  into  it,  in  order  to  preserve  their  existence. 
Those  who  were  likely  to  border  upon  it,  strove  to  fathom  the 
secret  of  its  constitution,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  would  be 
their  relations  with  this  new  power,  and  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  become  members  of  it  on  condition  of  certain  advantages. 
Austria,  for  some  time  past  considering  the  empire  as  dissolved, 
and  thenceforth  useless  for  her,  beheld  this  spectacle  with  ap- 
parent indifference.  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  which  regarded 
the  fall  of  the  old  Germanic  confederation  as  an  immense  revo- 
lution, would  fain  have  shared  at  least  with  France  the  imperial 
power  wrested  from  the  house  of  Austria,  and  had  the  patronage 
of  the  north  of  Germany,  while  France  arrogated  to  herself  that 
of  the  south — Prussia  was  listening  to  find  out  what  was  going 
forward.  The  manner  in  which  she  had  just  taken  possession 
of  Hanover,  the  despatches  published  in  London,  had  so  cooled 
Napoleon  towards  her,  that  he  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to 
apprise  her  of  things  which  ought  not  to  have  been  done  but  in 
concert  with  her.  Not  only  was  she  excluded  from  the  affairs 
of  Germany,  which  were  her  own,  a  thousand  rumours  were 
circulated  of  changes  of  territory,  changes  by  which  provinces 
were  taken  from  her  and  others  given  to  her,  but  always  smaller 
than  tlios(>  that  were  taken. 

Two  Germanic  princes,  the  one  as  ancient  as  the  other  was 
new,  gave  rise  to  all  these  rumours  by  their  impatient  ambition. 
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The  one  was  the  Elector  of  llesse-Cassel,  a  wily  prince,  avari- 
cious, rich,  from  the  produce  of  his  mines  and  the  blood  of  his 
subjects  sold  to  foreigners,  striving  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
England,  where  he  had  large  capitals  deposited,  with  Prussia, 
whose  neighbour  he  was  and  one  of  her  generals,  lastly,  with 
France,  which  at  this  moment  was  building  up  or  throwing  down 
the  fortune  of  all  the  sovereign  houses.  Tliere  was  no  artifice 
that  he  did  not  employ  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  new  arrangements,  and  to  gain  some  advantage 
by  them.  Thus  he  offered  to  join  the  projected  confederation, 
and  to  place  in  consequence  under  our  inliuence  one  of  the  most 
important  portions  of  Germany,  namely,  Hesse,  but  on  one  con- 
dition, that  of  putting  him  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
territory  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  which  he  detested  with  that  hatred 
of  the  direct  branch  for  the  collateral  branch  so  frequent  in 
German  families.  He  insisted  strongly  on  this  point,  and  had 
submitted  a  very  extensive  and  very  detailed  plan.  At  the 
same  time,  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to  denounce  to  him 
what  was  scheming  at  Paris,  to  tell  him  that  a  confederation 
was  preparing,  which  would  ruin  the  influence  of  Prussia  as 
much  as  that  of  Austria,  and  that  they  were  employing  all  sorts 
of  means  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  it. 

The  new  German  prince,  Murat,  took  a  different  course.  Not 
content  with  the  fine  duchy  of  Berg,  containing,  as  we  have 
said,  320,000  inhabitants,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  400,000 
florins,  which  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  keeping  two 
regiments,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  important  fortress  of 
Wesel,  he  wanted  to  be  at  least  the  equal  of  the  sovereign  of 
Wurtemberg,  or  of  Baden,  and  to  attain  this  end  he  desired 
that  a  State  with  a  million  of  inhabitants  should  be  created  for 
liim  in  Westphalia.  For  this  purpose  he  beset  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  was  always  extremely  solicitous  to  please  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  He  framed  plans  upon  jDlans  for  composing  a 
territory  for  him.  Of  course  Prussia  furnished  the  materials 
with  Miinster,  Osnabriick,  and  East  Friesland.  It  was  contem- 
plated, it  is  true,  to  give  this  power  in  exchange  the  Hauseatic 
cities,  which  would  form  a  fine  compensation,  if  not  in  territory, 
at  least  in  wealth  and  importance. 

All  these  plans,  prepared  without  the  knowledge  of  Napoleon, 
were  disapproved  by  him  as  soon  as  he  was  made  acquainted 
with  them.  He  had  it  not  so  much  at  heart  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  Murat  as  to  set  about  fresh  dismemberments  in 
Germany :  he  was  determined  in  particular  not  to  incorporate 
the  Hanseatic  cities  with  any  great  European  State.  His  last 
combinations  had  already  swept  away  Augsburg,  and  were  about 
to  sweep  away  Nuremberg,  cities  through  which  passed  the  com- 
merce of  Franco  with  the  centre  and  the  south  of  German  v.    Our 
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commerce  with  the  north  passed  through  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Liibeck.  Napoleon  would  take  good  care  not  to  sacrifice  cities 
whose  independence  interested  France  and  Europe.  French 
wines  and  stuffs  penetrated  into  Germany  and  into  Russia 
under  the  neutral  flag  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  and  under  the 
same  'flag  were  returned  naval  stores,  sometimes  corn,  when 
the  state  of  the  crops  in  France  required  it.  To  shut  up  these 
cities  by  the  custom-houses  of  a  great  State  would  have  been 
fettering  their  trade  and  ours.  It  was  quite  enough  to  deprive 
ourselves  of  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  which  sent  their  mercery 
and  their  hardware  to  France,  and  took  back  our  wines,  our 
stuffs,  our  colonial  produce,  which  they  afterwards  distributed 
over  the  whole  south  of  Germany. 

Napoleon,  firmly  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  the  Hanseatic  cities, 
rejected  every  combination  that  would  have  tended  to  give  them 
to  any  State  whatever,  great  or  small.  Of  course,  he  approved 
of  none  of  Murat's  plans.  As  for  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  he  de- 
tested that  false,  greedy  prince,  cloaking  an  implacable  enemy 
under  the  exterior  of  a  sort  of  indifference,  and  purposed  on  the 
first  occasion  to  repay  the  sentiments  which  he  cherished  for 
France.  Napoleon  would  not,  therefore,  bind  himself  towards 
him  by  introducing  him  into  the  confederation  which  he  was 
organising,  for  it  would  have  been  rendering  impossible  an 
eventual  plan  for  bringing  about  the  speedy  and  well  merited 
ruin  of  that  prince.  If  France  were  induced  to  restore  Hanover 
to  England,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  a  compensation  for 
Prussia,  and  Napoleon  was  determined  to  offer  her  Hesse,  which 
she  would  certainly  have  accepted,  as  she  had  accepted  the 
ecclesiastical  principalities  and  Hanover,  as  she  would  have 
accepted  the  Hanseatic  cities,  for  which  she  was  applying 
every  day.  This  scheme,  which  was  kept  a  secret  from  Euro- 
pean diplomacy,  and  which  was  the  price  of  the  continual 
intrigues  of  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel  with  the  enemies  of 
France,  was  the  cause  of  the  refusals,  unexplained  at  the  time, 
given  to  the  solicitations  of  the  elector  to  be  admitted  into  the 
new  confederation,  and  of  the  false  fidelity  towards  Prussia  which 
he  soon  made  a  boast  of. 

Everything  being  agreed  upon  with  the  sovereigns  of  Baden, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  the  only  princes  who  were  consulted, 
the  treaty  was  presented  for  signature  to  the  other  princes,  who 
were  comprehended  at  their  request  in  the  new  confederation, 
but  without  taking  their  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  act  by 
which  it  was  constituted.  This  treaty,  dated  the  I2th  of  July, 
contained  the  following  dispositions  : — 

The  new  confederation  was  to  bear  a  restricted  and  well- 
chosen  title,  that  of  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  a  title  whicii 
excluded  the  pretension  of   comprehending  all    Germany,  and 
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applied  exclusively  to  the  States  bordering  on  France,  and 
having  incontestable  relations  of  interest  with  her.  The  title, 
then,  corrected  in  some  degree  the  fault  of  the  institution. 
The  princes  who  signed  it  formed  a  confederation  under  the 
presidency  of  the  prince  arch-chancellor,  and  under  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  All  disputes  among 
them  were  to  be  settled  in  a  Diet  meeting  at  Frankfort,  and 
composed  of  two  colleges  only,  one  called  the  college  of  the 
kings,  the  other  the  college  of  the  princes.  The  first  corre- 
sponded with  the  old  college  of  the  electors,  which  would  have 
had  no  meaning  now  that  there  was  no  longer  an  emperor  to 
elect ;  the  second,  by  the  title  and  the  thing,  was  the  old  college 
of  the  princes.  There  was  no  college  answering  to  the  former 
college  of  the  cities. 

The  confederated  princes  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  France.  Any  war  in  which  the 
confederation  or  France  might  be  engaged  should  be  common 
to  both.  I'rance  was  to  furnish  200,000  men,  and  the  confedera- 
tion 63,000,  in  these  proportions  :  Bavaria  30,000,  Wurtemberg 
12,000,  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  8000,  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg 
5000,  that  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  4000 ;  lastly,  the  petty  States 
4000  among  them.  On  the  death  of  the  prince  arch-chancellor, 
the  ]']mperor  of  the  French  had  the  right  of  nominating  his 
successor. 

The  confederates  declared  themselves  separated  for  ever  from 
the  (Jerman  em-j)ire,  and  were  to  make  an  immediate  and  solemn 
declaration  to  that  effect  to  tin*  Diet  of  Hatisbon.  They  were 
to  govern  themselves  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and 
relatively  to  their  German  affairs,  upon  which  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort  would  be  called  speedily  to  deliberate. 

By  a  s])ecial  article,  all  the  German  houses  liad  the  faculty  of 
adhering  in  the  sequel  to  this  treaty,  upon  condition  of  a  pure 
and  simple  adliesion. 

For  the  prt^sent,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  compre- 
hended the  Kings  of  l^avaria  and  Wurtemberg,  the  Prince  Arch- 
Ghancellor  Archbishop  of  l^atisbon,  tht^  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden, 
Berg,  and  11  esse- Darmstadt,  the  Dukes  of  Nassau-Usingen  and 
Xassan  AVeilburg.  the  Princes  of  Hohenzollern-Jiechingen  and 
HolicnzoUei-ii-Sigmaringcn,  of  Salm-Salm  and  Salm-Kirburg, 
ot"  Tscnburg,  Aremberg,  Liclitenstein,  and  de  la  Leyen. 

The  Jlohtnizollcrns  and  the  Salms  were  admitted  into  the 
new  confediMvition  on  account  of  the  long  residence  of  several 
of  the  memliers  of  tlios(>  families  in  France,  and  of  tlie  attach- 
ment which  they  had  professed  to  our  interests.  Prince  Licliten- 
stein obtained  his  admission,  and  thus  retained  his  (piality  of 
reigning  prince,  though  an  Austrian  prince,  on  account  of  the 
treaty  of   I'resburg,  which  lu>  had  signed.     To  his  principality 
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aud  to  several  of  tliose  wliicli  were  preserved,  greedy  claims  bad 
been  preferred  but  rejected  by  France. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
l\hine  included  the  territories  situated  between  the  Sieg,  the 
Lahn,  the  Mayn,  the  Neckar,  the  Upper  Danube,  the  Isar,  and 
the  Inn,  that  is  to  say.  the  countries  of  Nassau  and  Baden, 
Franconia.  Suabia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Bavaria.  Any 
prince  comprehended  within  these  boundaries,  if  he  was  not 
named  in  the  Constitutive  Act,  lost  the  quality  of  reigning 
prince.  He  was  mediatised,  an  expression  borrowed  from 
ancient  Germanic  law,  signifying  that  a  prince  ceased  to  de- 
])end  immediately  on  the  supreme  liead  of  the  empire,  so  as  to 
depend  on  him  only  mediately,  that  he  fell  in  consecpience  under 
the  authority  of  the  territorial  sovereign  in  whose  territories  he 
was  enclosed,  and  was  thus  stripped  of  his  sovereignty. 

The  mediatised  princes  and  counts  retained  cei'tain  princely 
rights,  aud  lost  only  the  sovereign  rights,  which  were  transferred 
to  the  prince  whose  subjects  they  became.  The  transferred  sove- 
reign rights  were  those  of  legislation,  of  supreme  jurisdiction, 
of  high  police,  of  taxation,  and  of  recruiting.  The  lower  and 
middle  justice,  the  forest  police,  the  rights  of  fishing,  hunting, 
pasturage,  the  working  of  mines,  and  all  dues  of  a  feudal  nature, 
without  including  personal  property,  composed  the  prerogatives 
left  to  the  mediatised. 

They  retained  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  called 
austregues  in  the  ancient  German  constitution. 

The  immediate  nobility  was  definitively  incorporated. 

The  mediatised,  reduced  from  the  state  of  reigning  princes  to 
that  of  privilised  subjects,  were  very  numerous,  and  would  have 
been  more  so  but  for  the  intervention  of  France.  Amongr  the 
number  were  the  Princes  of  Fiirstenberg.  attached  to  Austria, 
of  Hohenlohe  to  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  who  was 
deprived  of  the  monopoly  of  the  German  posts,  the  I'rinces  of 
T.owenstein-Wertheim,  Linange,  Loos,  Schwarzenberg.  Solms, 
Wittgenstein-Perleburg.  and  some  others.  The  house  of  Xassau- 
Fulda.  that  of  the  late  stadtholder.  lost  some  portions  of  its 
domains  in  consequence  of  its  contiguity  of  territory  to  the  new 
confederation.  The  court  of  Berlin,  independently  of  the  serious 
uneasiness  wliicli  such  a  confederation  could  not  fail  to  excite  in 
it,  found  two  causes  of  personal  mortification  in  the  losses  sus- 
tained l)y  the  two  houst^s  of  Nassau-Fulda  and  Tour  and  Taxis, 
whose  near  relationship  to  the  royal  faiuily  of  Prussia  we  have 
already  ex]ilained. 

To  tliest'  fuiKlauii'utal  disjiositious.  tlie  tri-aty  added  the  regu- 
lations of  territory  which  were  necessary  to  produce  Iiarmouv 
lietween  tlie  sovereigns  of  Wurtemberg.  Ixaden,  and  Bavaria, 
irreconcilable  cn-slinrers  in  Austrian  Suabia,  in  the  domains  of  the 
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irnmediaTf'  noLility.  in  the  territories  belonginfrto  the  mediatised 
princes. 

The  free  city  of  Xuremberg,  the  condition  of  which  one  knew 
not  how  to  reffulate,  what  with  a  resth-ss  population  of  citizens 
which  a^ritated  it,  and  what  with  a  patrician  nobility  which 
ruined  it  bv  the  most  expensive  administration,  was  given  to 
Bavaria,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Ivatisbon,  in  return  for  some 
c»-ssions  made  in  the  Tyrol  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  prince 
arch-chancellor  found  an  ample  compensation  in  the  city  and 
t'-rritory  of  Frankfort.  It  was  in  Frankfort  that  the  new  Diet 
was  to  bf-  held. 

This  celebrated  treaty  of  thf^  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  put 
an  end  to  the  ancient  (jerman  empire,  after  an  existence  of  1006 
vears,  from  CharlemagTie,  crowned  in  800,  to  Francis  II.,  dis- 
possessed in  1806.  It  furnished  the  new  model  after  which 
modern  Germany  was  to  be  constituted  :  it  was  on  this  ground 
the  social  reform  of  it.  and  for  the  present  it  placed  the  States 
of  the  south  of  Germany  under  the  temporary  influence  of  France, 
h^avincr  those  of  the  north  to  wander  amono-  the  protectors  whom 
they  should  think  fit  to  choose. 

This  treaty,  published  on  the  i2tli  of  July  with  great  cere- 
mony, caused  no  suqirise.  but  completed  obnously  to  all  eyes  the 
Furopean  system  of  Xapoleon.  ilolding  all  the  south  of  Europe 
under  his  imperial  paramonntship  by  the  family  royalties,  having 
tlif  princes  of  tin-  Iihine  under  his  protectorship,  he  lacked 
nothing  of  the  Fm]jirt-  of  the  "West  but  the  title. 

It  was  n^ct'-sary  to  communicate  this  result  to  the  parties  inte- 
rt^-ted,  that  is,  to  tlie  Diet  of  Fatisbon.  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  df-claration  to  the  Diet  was 
simple  :  it  merely  notified  that  it  was  no  longer  acknowledged 
bv  the  confederation.  To  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  addressed 
a  note,  in  which,  without  dictating  to  him  the  conduct  which  he 
had  to  ])nrsue.  and  which  was  ch^arly  foreseen,  the  German  empire 
was  spoken  of  a^  an  institution  as  completely  worn  out  as  the 
republic  of  \"enice,  crumbling  to  ruin  in  all  its  parts,  no  longer 
g'iving-  protection  to  weak  States,  influence  to  strong  States, 
not  corresponding"  either  with  the  wants  of  the  time  or  with  the 
i-elativf  pr(i])ortion  of  the  German  State's  to  t-ach  other  ;  lastly, 
conferring  cin  the  house  of  Austria  its^-lf  Ijut  an  em])ty  title,  that 
of  Fmper'ir  of  Germany,  winch  had  rt-least-d  the  cr)urt  of  Vienna 
from  all  dt-pendt-nce  in  r^'gard  to  the  electoral  houses.  The 
confederation  seemed,  therefore,  to  hope,  without  demanding  it, 
that  tlie  I']iii])eror  Francis  would  abdicate  a  title  which  was  about 
to  cea^e  Ji  fiuto  in  a  great  ])art  of  Germany,  in  all  that  com- 
prising the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  which  would  be  no 
longer  recognii-ed  by  France. 

As  for  Fru>sia.  the  French  caVjinet  congratulated  her  on  beiut' 
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delivered  from  the  trammels  of  that  German  empire,  usually 
under  the  control  of  Austria,  and  to  compensate  her  for  having 
taken  the  south  of  Germany  under  its  dejjendence,  it  recom- 
mended to  her  to  place  the  north  under  the  like  dependence. 
"  The  Emperor  Napoleon,"  wrote  that  cabinet,  "  will  see  without 
pain,  nay,  even  with  pleasure,  Prussia  ranging  under  her  influ- 
ence all  the  States  of  the  north  of  Germany  by  means  of  a  con- 
federation similar  to  that  of  the  Rhine."  The  princes  were  not 
designated,  consequently  none  of  them  were  excluded,  but  the 
numiaer  could  not  be  great,  and  their  importance  not  greater. 
They  were  Hesse-Cassel,  Saxony,  with  its  various  branches,  the 
two  houses  of  Mecklenburg ;  lastly,  the  petty  princes  of  the 
north,  whom  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate.  A  promise 
was  given  not  to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  con- 
federation of  that  kind. 

Napoleon,  however,  had  not  ventured  upon  such  things  with- 
out taking  energetic  and  ostensible  jjrecautions.  Watching 
with  his  usual  activity  what  was  passing  at  Naples,  at  Venice, 
in  Dalmatia,  without  taking  off  his  attention  from  the  internal 
administration  of  the  empire,  he  had  applied  himself  to  putting 
the  grand  army  on  a  formidable  footing.  That  army,  scattered, 
as  we  have  seen,  over  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  Suabia,  living  in 
good  cantonments,  had  rested  itself,  and  was  ready  to  march 
again,  either  if  it  was  obliged  to  pour  back  through  Bavaria 
towards  Austria,  or  to  traverse  Franconia  and  Saxony,  and  fall 
upon  Russia.  Napoleon  had  strengthened  his  ranks  with  the 
two  reserves  formed  at  Strasburg  and  Mayence  under  Marshal- 
Senators  Kellermann  and  Lefebvre.  It  was  an  increase  of 
about  40,000  men,  perfectly  disciplined,  trained,  prepared  for 
fatigue.  Some  of  them  even,  who  belonged  to  the  reserves  of 
the  preceding  years,  had  attained  the  age  of  full  strength,  that 
is  to  say,  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years.  The  army,  dimi- 
nished in  consequence  of  the  late  campaign  by  about  20,000 
men,  a  fourth  of  whom  had  rejoined  the  ranks,  found  itself, 
thanks  to  this  reinforcement,  augmented  and  invigorated. 
Napoleon,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  that  part  of 
his  troops  were  subsisted  abroad,  had  raised  the  total  force  of 
France  to  450,000  men,  152,000  of  them  in  the  interior  (the 
gendarmes,  veterans,  invalids,  and  depots  being  included  in 
that  number),  40,000  at  Naples,  50,000  in  Lombardy,  20,000 
in  Dalmatia,  6000  in  Holland,  12,000  at  the  camp  of  fioulogne, 
and  170,000  at  the  grand  army.  Tliese  latter,  collected  into 
a  single  mass,  on  the  complete  war  footing,  numbering  30,000 
horse,  io,ooo  artillerymen,  and  130,000  foot,  had  arrived  at  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  possible  to  attain  by 
discij)line  and  war,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
of  captains.     It  should  be  observed  that  from  this  army  General 
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Marmont  had  been  detached  to  Dahnatia,  and  the  Dutcli  to 
Holland,  and  that  it  no  longer  included  any  Bavarians  in  its 
ranks,  which  explains  wh}-  it  was  not  more  numerous  after  the 
junction  of  the  reserves. 

In  this  imposing  situation,  Xapoleon  could  await  the  effects 
produced  in  Berlin  and  \'ienna  by  the  whole  of  his  plans,  and 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  opened  at  Paris  with  England 
and  Bussia. 

For  the  rest,  he  had  no  inclination  to  prolong  the  war,  if  he 
were  not  obliged  to  do  so  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He 
was  impatient,  on  the  contrary,  to  assemble  his  soldiers  about 
him  at  the  magnificent  entertainment  which  the  city  of  Paris 
was  to  give  to  the  grand  army.  It  was  a  happy  and  a  fine 
idea  to  let  that  heroic  army  be  feasted  by  that  noble  capital, 
which  feels  so  strongly  all  the  emotions  of  France,  and  which, 
if  it  does  not  feel  them  in  a  more  powerful  manner,  communi- 
cates them  at  least  more  rapidly  and  more  energetically,  thanks 
to  the  might  of  number  and  to  the  habit  of  taking  the  lead  in 
all  things,  and  of  speaking  for  the  country  on  all  occasions. 

Disposed  to  greatness  by  nature  and  also  by  success,  which 
elevated  his  imagination,  Xapoleon,  amidst  those  negotiations, 
so  vast  and  so  varied,  those  military  cares,  which  extended  from 
Naples  to  Illyria,  from  Illyria  to  Germany,  from  Germany  to 
Holland,  devoted  himself  with  ardent  fondness  to  magnificent 
creations  of  art  and  of  public  utility.  Having  visited  during 
the  brief  snatches  of  leisure  left  him  by  war  almost  all  the 
places  of  the  capital,  he  had  not  beheld  one  of  them  without 
l)e{ng  struck  at  the  moment  by  some  grand,  moral,  or  useful 
idea,  the  realisation  of  which  we  see  at  this  day  on  the  soil  of 
i'aris.  Jle  had  beim  to  St.  Denis,  and  finding  that  ancient 
church  in  a  deplorable  state  of  dilapidation,  especially  since 
the  violation  of  the  royal  tombs,  he  ordered  by  a  decree  the 
repair  of  that  venerable  edifice.  He  decided  that  four  chapels 
should  be  erected :  three  for  the  kings  of  the  first  races,  and 
one  for  the  princes  of  his  own  dynasty.  jNIarbles  bearing  the 
names  of  the  kings  buried  there,  and  whose  sepulchres  had  been 
profaned,  were  to  replace  their  dispersed  relics.  He  instituted 
a  cha]iter  of  ten  aged  bishops  to  pi'av  perpetually  in  that  funeral 
asylum  of  our  royal  races. 

After  he  had  visited  St,  Genevieve,  he  ordered  that  beautiful 
churcli  to  be  finished  and  restored  to  puljlic  worship,  but  re- 
taining the  destination  whicli  the  Gonstituent  Assembly  had 
assigni'd  io  it,  tliat  of  receiving  the  illusti'ious  men  of  France. 
I'lie  c]ia])ter  of  the  catliedral.  augmented,  was  to  chant  the 
service  there  every  dav. 

A  trium])]ial  monument  had  been  ordered  by  the  Senate  on 
the  proposition  of  the  Tribunate.     After  many  rejected  plans. 
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Napoleon  fixed  upon  the  idea  of  erecting  in  tlie  finest  place 
in  Paris  a  bronze  pillar,  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to 
Trajan's  pillar,  consecrated  to  the  grand  army,  and  displaying 
on  a  long  basso-relievo  winding  round  its  magnificent  shaft  the 
exploits  of  the  campaign  of  1805.  It  was  decided  that  the 
cannon  taken  from  the  enemy  should  furnish  the  material  for  it. 
The  statue  of  Napoleon,  in  imperial  costume,  was  to  surmount 
the  capital.  It  is  that  very  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at 
the  foot  of  which  pass  and  will  pass  the  present  and  future 
generations,  the  subject  of  a  generous  emulation  for  them  so 
long  as  they  shall  cherish  the  love  of  national  glory,  the  sub- 
ject of  everlasting  reproach  if  they  were  ever  capable  of  losing 
that  noble  sentiment. 

Napoleon  afterwards  settled  the  plan  of  a  triumphal  arch  on 
the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the  same  that  exists  at  this  day.     That 
arch  formed  part  of  the  plan  for  completing  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries.     He  purposed  to  join  those  two  palaces,  and  to 
compose  out  of  them  but  one,  which  should  be  the  most  exten- 
sive ever  seen  in  any  country.     Placing  himself  one  day  under 
the  porch  of  the  Louvre,  and  looking  towards  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  immense  street,  which  was 
to  be  uniformly  built,  wide  as  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  running  to 
the  Barriere  du  Trone,  so  that  the  eye  might  penetrate  on  one 
side  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  other  to  the  first  trees  of 
Vincennes.     The   name   destined  for   this  street  was  that  of 
Pne  Imperiale.     A  monument  had  long  ago  been  decreed  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Bastille.     Napoleon  proposed  that  it 
should  be  a  triumphal  arch,  spacious  enough  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage through  the  centre  portal  to  the  great  projected  street, 
and  placed  at  the  intersection  of  that  street  and  the  canal  of 
St.  Martin.     The  architects  having  declared  it  to  be  impossible 
to  erect  such  a  structure  on  such  a  base,  Napoleon  determined 
to  transfer  that  arch  to  the  Place  de  I'Etoile,  that  it  might  face 
the  Tuileries,  and  become  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  immense 
line  which  he  meant  to  form  in  the  heart  of  his  capital.    Though 
the  present  generation  has  completed  most  of  the  monuments 
which  Napoleon  had  not  time  to  finish,  it  has  neither  completed 
the  Louvre  nor  created  that  magnificent  street  which  he  projected. 
It  was  not  to  works  of  mere  embellishment  that  he  limited 
his  cares  for  the  city  of  Pai'is.     He  deemed  it  unworthy  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  em]-)ire  that  the  capital  should  be  destitute  of 
water  while  a  fine  limpid  stream  ran  through  the  heart  of  it. 
"^rhe   fountains   were   open    in    the    dayiiine   only:   he    ordered 
works  to  be  executed  immediately  at  the  pumps  of  Notre-Dame, 
of  th(>    I'ont-Nenf,  of  Chaillot,  and  of  Gros-Chaillot,  to  make 
the  water  run  day  and  night.     He  ordered,  moreover,  the  erec- 
tion of  fifteen  new  fountains.     That  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau  was 
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included  in  this  creation.  In  two  montlis  a  part  of  tliese  orders 
was  executed,  and  the  water  sprang*  up  night  and  day  from  the 
sixty-five  ancient  fountains.  On  the  site  of  those  which  were 
recently  decreed  temporary  channels  distributed  the  water  till 
the  fountains  themselves  should  be  erected.  It  was  the  public 
treasury  which  furnished  the  funds  necessary  for  this  expense. 

Napoleon  prescribed  the  continuation  of  the  quays  of  the 
Seine,  and  decided  that  the  bridge  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  then 
building,  should  bear  the  glorious  name  of  Austerlitz.  Having, 
lastly,  perceived,  when  visiting  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  deter- 
mine the  plan  of  the  fetes  for  which  preparations  were  making, 
that  a  communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  Seine  was 
indispensable  at  this  point,  he  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
stone  bridge,  which  was  to  be  the  finest  in  the  capital,  and  has 
borne  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Jena. 

The  most  distant  departments  of  the  empire  shared  in  his 
munificence.  He  decreed  this  year  the  canal  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Rhine,  the  canal  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Rhine,  and 
ordered  surveys  for  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest.  He  de- 
voted funds  to  the  continuation  of  the  canals  of  the  Ourcq,  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  of  Burgundy.  He  prescribed  the  construction 
of  a  highroad,  sixty  leagues  in  length,  from  Metz  to  Mayence, 
through  the  valle}"  of  the  Atoselk'.  He  gave  orders  for  com- 
mencing the  road  from  Roanne  to  Lyons,  where  there  is  that 
fine  descent  of  Tarare,  almost  worthy  of  the  Simplon  ;  the  cele- 
brated road  of  La  Corniche,  running  from  Nice  to  Clenoa,  along 
the  Hanks  of  the  Apc^inines,  between  tlie  sea  and  the  summits 
of  those  mountains.  He  directed  that  of  the  Simplon,  already 
nearly  finished,  those  of  jNIont  Cenis  and  "Siont  Genevre,  that 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  l)e  continued.  Napoleon 
ordered,  besides,  new  works  at  the  arsenal  of  Antwerp. 

It  seems  as  if  victory  had  fecundated  his  spirit,  for  most 
of  his  great  creations  date  from  this  memorable  year,  placed 
between  the  first  half  of  his  career,  that  so  glorious  half,  when 
wisdom  almost  always  guided  his  steps,  and  that  second  half,  so 
extraordinary  and  so  sad,  when  his  genius,  intoxicated  by  success, 
overlea])f^d  all  the  limits  of  the  possible,  to  perish  in  an  abyss. 

The  l^egislative  Body,  which  ^vas  assembled.  c[uietly  adopted 
the  ])lans  projected  by  Na]ioleon  and  discussed  by  the  Council 
of  State.  None  of  those  stormy  scenes  of  the  Revolution  were 
now  witnessf^d,  neither  were  yet  the  scenes  of  a  free  ])arliament. 
The  assembly  was  seen  ad()])ting  with  confidence  plans  wliich 
it  knew  to  be  as  ably  conceived  as  they  ^ver(,^  ably  explained. 

A  new  code  was  ])resented  this  year,  the  fruit  of  long  con- 
fm-ences  l)et\v(M'n  the  ti'il)unes  and  the  councillors  of  State, 
undei-  the  direction  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres :  it  was 
theCodt'  of  Civil  Procedure,  prescribing  the  manner  of  proceeding 
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before  our  tribunals,  in  consequence  of  their  new  form  and  the 
simplification  of  our  laws.  This  code  was  adopted  without 
difficulty,  the  questions  liable  to  produce  disputes  having  been 
settled  beforehand  in  the  preparatory  discussions  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  Tribunate. 

A  great  improvement  was  made  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Council  of  State.  Hitherto  that  body  had  examined  the  projets 
de  loi,  discussed  great  measures  of  government,  such  as  the 
Concordat,  the  coronation,  the  Pope's  journey  to  Paris,  the 
grave  diplomatic  question  of  St.  Julien's  preliminaries  not  rati- 
fied by  Austria.  Initiated  into  all  the  affairs  of  State,  it  was 
rather  a  council  of  government  than  a  council  of  administration. 
But  these  high  questions  became  every  day  more  rare  in  its 
bosom,  and  gave  place  to  purely  administrative  questions,  which 
the  progress  of  time  and  the  increasing  extent  of  the  empire 
were  incessantly  multiplying.  The  councillors  of  State,  im- 
portant personages,  almost  the  equals  of  the  ministers,  were  too 
high  in  rank  and  too  few  in  number  to  trouble  themselves  with 
all  the  reports.  While  the  quantity  of  business  increased,  and 
they  assumed  the  exclusively  administrative  character,  another 
necessity  was  felt,  that  of  training  persons  for  the  Council  of 
State,  of  creating  a  ladder  for  them  to  climb  to  it,  and  above 
all,  for  employing  young  men  of  high  rank,  whom  Napoleon 
was  desirous  to  draw  to  him  by  all  ways  at  once,  those  of  war 
and  of  civil  functions.  After  conferring  on  the  subject  with 
the  arch-chancellor,  he  created  masters  of  requests,  holding  an 
intermediate  rank  between  the  auditors  and  the  councillors  of 
State,  charged  witli  the  greater  number  of  the  reports,  having 
the  faculty  of  deliberating  upon  the  questions  on  which  they 
had  reported,  and  receiving  a  salary  proportioned  to  the  imj^ort- 
ance  of  their  attributions.  Messieurs  Portalis,  junior,  Mole,  and 
Pasquier,  then  very  young,  and  nominated  immediately  masters 
of  requests,  indicated  the  utility  and  the  intention  of  the  plan. 
The  emperor  clierished  that  merit  to  which  recollections  were 
attached,  without  excluding  that  merit  which  awakened  none. 

To  this  wise  innovation,  which  has  created  a  nursery  of  able 
administrators,  Napoleon  immediately  added  another.  There 
was  no  jurisdiction  for  the  contractors  who  treated  with  the 
State,  whether  they  executed  public  works,  furnished  supplies, 
or  made  financial  engagements.  It  was  the  affair  of  the  United 
Merchants  which  had  revealed  this  deficiency ;  for  Napoleon, 
not  knowing  to  whom  to  consign  it,  had  thought  for  a  moment 
of  sending  it  bcfon^  the  Legislative  Body.  This  jurisdiction 
could  not  ])e  attributed  to  tlie  tribunals,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  special  knowledge  which  it  pi'esupposes  as  the  turn  of  mind 
whicli  it  recjuires,  and  wliich  ouglit  to  be  administrative  rather 
than  judicial.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  all  the  bargains  made 
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by  the  government  were  referred  to  the  Council  of  State.  This 
was  the  principal  origin  of  the  contentious  attributions.  Hence 
there  were  at  the  same  time  created  advocates  to  the  council, 
charged  to  defend  by  written  memorials  the  interests  of  the 
parties  about  to  be  summoned  before  this  new  jurisdiction. 

To  all  these  creations  Napoleon  added  one  more,  the  best 
perhaps  of  his  reign,  the  University.  We  have  seen  what  system 
of  education  he  adopted  in  1802,  when  he  laid  the  foundations 
of  new  French  society.  Amidst  the  old  generations,  which  the 
Ht'volution  had  made  enemies  of,  some  of  which  regretted  the 
old  system,  while  others  were  disgusted  with  the  new  without 
being  disposed  to  return  to  the  old,  he  purposed  to  form  by 
education  a  young  generation  made  for  our  modern  institutions 
and  by  them.  Instead  of  those  central  schools,  which  were 
public  courses,  attended  by  youths  brought  up  at  home  or  in 
private  boarding-schools,  and  in  which  they  heard  professors 
teach,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  caprice,  or  of  the  caprice  of  the 
time,  the  physical  sciences  much  more  than  letters.  Napoleon 
instituted,  as  we  have  seen,  houses  where  youth,  lodged  and  fed, 
received  from  the  hands  of  the  State  instruction  and  education, 
and  where  letters  resumed  the  place  which  they  ought  never  to 
have  lost,  and  where  the  sciences  had  nevertheless  not  lost  the 
place  which  they  had  gained.  Napoleon,  clearly  foreseeing  that 
prejudice  and  malevolence  would  assail  the  establishments  which 
he  was  instituting,  had  founded  six  thousand  exhibitions,  and 
had  thus  composed  by  authority  (but  by  the  authority  of  bounty) 
the  po])ulation  of  the  new  colleges,  called  by  the  name  of  Lyceums. 
Some,  very  recently  opened,  others  being  only  old  houses  trans- 
formed, exhibited  already  in  1806  the  spectacle  of  order,  good 
morals,  and  sound  studie>.  There  were  twenty-nine  of  them. 
Napoleon  ])urposed  to  extend  the  number,  and  to  raise  it  to  a 
hundred.  Three  hundred  and  ten  secondary  schools  established 
by  the  communes,  a  like  number  of  secondary  schools  opened 
by  individuals,  the  former  restricted  to  follow  the  rules  of  th(^ 
Lyceums,  the  latter  to  send  their  ])npils  thithe]-,  made  u])  the 
whole  of  the  new  establishments.  This  system  had  completely 
succeeded.  The  masters  of  pri\ate  schools.  ])arents  infatuated 
with  old  ])rejudices,  "|)riests  di'eaming  of  the  conrpiest  of  th(^ 
|)iil)lic  education,  calumniated  1he  Lyceums.  They  said  nothing 
was  taught  in  tlieui  but  mathematics,  l)ecause  the  government 
desired  I0  train  up  soldiers  cmly.  that  religion  was  neglected, 
and  that  luorals  were  con-u]it  ilun'e.  Nothing  was  further  from 
thetrulli.  foi"  government  had  the  ex]')rfss  intention  to  bring 
letti'i's  into  credit  again,  and  had  attained  the  ])roposed  end. 
Ki'ligion  was  taught  thei-e  Ijy  c]ia])lains  as  seriously  as  the  will 
of  the  author  of  the  Concordat  could  cause  it  to  be  done,  and 
with  as  iiiucli  >uccfss  as  the  >pii-it  of  the  age  [)eriuined.    Lastly, 
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a  hard,  almost  military  life,  and  continual  exercises,  preserved 
youth  there  from  precocious  passions  ;  and  in  regard  to  morals, 
the  Lyceums  were  certainly  2)referable  to  private  schools.  For 
the  rest,  notwithstanding  the  slanders  of  the  peevish  partisans 
of  the  23ast,  these  establishments  had  made  I'apid  progress. 
Youth,  brought  by  the  bounty  of  the  exhibitions  and  by  the 
confidence  of  parents,  began  to  throng  to  them. 

But,  according  to  Napoleon,  the  work  was  scarcely  begun.  It 
was  not  enough  to  attract  pupils,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them 
professors :  a  corps  of  teachers  was  to  be  created.  This  was  a 
great  question,  on  which  Napoleon  was  fixed  with  the  same  firm- 
ness of  mind  that  he  applied  liimself  to  everything.  To  resign 
education  again  to  priests  was  inadmissible  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
restored  public  worship,  and  had  done  so  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  a  religion  is  necessary  for  every  society,  not  as  an  additional 
instrument  of  police,  but  as  a  satisfaction  due  to  the  noblest 
wants  of  the  human  soul.  Nevertheless,  he  would  not  relinquish 
the  duty  of  forming  the  new  society  to  the  clergy,  who  by  their 
obstinate  prejudices,  by  their  fondness  for  the  past,  by  their 
hatred  of  the  present,  by  their  dread  of  the  future,  could  only 
propagate  in  youth  the  sad  passions  of  the  generations  that  were 
dying  off.  It  is  requisite  that  youth  should  be  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  society  in  which  it  is  destined  to  live ;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  find  in  the  college  the  family  spirit,  in  the 
family  the  spirit  of  society,  with  purer  morals,  more  regular 
habits,  more  steady  diligence.  It  is  requisite,  in  short,  that  the 
college  should  be  society  itself  improved.  If  there  is  any  differ- 
ence whatever  between  the  two,  if  youth  hear  masters  and  parents 
speaking  discordantly,  and  hear  these  praise  what  those  censure, 
tliere  arises  a  mischievous  contrast  which  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
which  causes  them  to  despise  their  masters  if  they  have  more 
confidence  in  their  parents,  their  parents  if  they  have  more 
confidence  in  their  masters.  The  second  part  of  life  is  in  this 
case  employc^d  in  believing  nothing  of  what  has  been  learned  in 
the  first,  lioligion  itself,  if  it  is  imposed  with  affectation,  instead 
of  being  professed  with  respect  in  the  presence  of  youth — re- 
ligion becomes  notliing  l)ut  a  yoke,  from  wliich  the  young 
man,  as  soon  as  lie  is  free,  ]iast(Mis  to  esca]')e,  as  from  all  the 
college  yokes.  Sucli  were  consid<n'ations  which  made  Napoleon 
averse  to  the  idea  of  giving  up  youth  to  tlie  clergy.  Another 
I'cason  com])let(^ly  decided  him.  Was  the  clergy  fit  to  educate 
■lews,  I'rotestants?  Certainly  not.  Tlicn  one  could  not  have 
Jews,  Protestants,  (Jatliolics  educated  togi^ther,  to  com])ose  with 
them  an  enliglitcned  tolerant  yonth,  fond  of  its  country,  fit  for 
all  carocrs.  one.  in  sliort.  as  ]iew  France  oviglit  to  be. 

If.  Iiowi'vcr.  till'  rlcrgy  had  not  the  f(nalities  necessarj*  for 
tliis  task,  it  liad   some  wldcli  were  hio-filv  vahiable,  and  which 
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one  ought  to  strive  to  Ixhtow  from  it.  A  regular,  laborious, 
sober,  juodest  life  was  an  indispensable  condition  for  educating 
youth  :  for  one  ought  not  to  be  content,  for  such  a  charge,  with 
the  first  comers,  formed  by  the  hazards  of  the  times  and  of  a 
dissipated  society.  But  was  it  impossible  to  give  to  laymen 
certain  qualities  of  the  clergy  ?  Napoleon  thought  not,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  he  was  right.  Studious  life  has 
more  than  one  analogy  with  religious  life  ;  it  is  compatible  with 
regularity  of  manners  and  mediocrity  of  fortune.  Napoleon 
conceived  that  one  might,  by  regulations,  create  a  coiiis  of 
teachers  who  without  observing  celibacy  would  bring  to  the 
education  of  youth  the  same  application,  the  same  perseverance, 
the  same  professional  constancy  as  the  clergy.  There  is  every 
year  in  the  generations  arriving  at  the  adult  state,  like  crops 
growing  on  the  ground  arriving  at  maturity,  a  portion  of  young- 
minds  having  a  fondness  for  study,  and  belonging  to  families 
without  fortune.  To  collect  these  minds,  to  subject  them  to 
]ireparatorv  trials,  to  a  common  discipline,  to  draw  them  and 
to  retain  them  by  the  attraction  of  a  moderate  but  sure  pro- 
vision— such  was  the  problem  to  be  resolved  ;  and  Napoleon 
did  not  consider  it  incapable  of  being  solved.  lie  had  faith  in 
the  esprit  dc  corps,  and  he  was  fond  of  it.  One  of  the  expres- 
sions which  he  most  frequently  repeated,  because  it  expressed 
one  of  the  ideas  by  which  he  was  most  frequently  struck,  was 
that  society  was  in  the  dust.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
feel  that  sentiment  at  tlie  sight  of  a  country  where  tliere  existed 
no  longer  either  nobility,  or  clergy,  or  parliament,  or  corpora- 
tions, lie  was  continually  saying  to  the  mc^n  of  the  Revolution, 
Learn  to  constitute  yourselves,  if  you  would  defend  yourselves, 
for  see  how  the  priests  and  the  emigrants,  animated  by  the  last 
l)reat}i  of  the  great  bodies  destroyed,  defend  themselves !  He 
designed,  therefore,  to  commit  to  a  body  which  would  live  and 
defend  itself  the  office  of  educating  future  geni^rations.  He 
has  resolved  it.  he  has  done  it,  and  he  has  succeeded. 

Napoleon  established  the  University  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples:— A  special  education  for  the  men  destined  for  the 
])r(>fessorship  ;  preparatory  examinations  before  becoming  pro- 
fessors ;  the  cntrv  after  tJiesc^  examinations  into  a  vast  body, 
by  wlinsc  sentence  alone  their  cai-eer  could  l)e  eitlun-  suspended 
or  cut  sliort,  and  in  which  tliey  would  ris(^  in  time  and  by  their 
merits  to  the  head  of  that  corps,  a  su]ierior  couiicil  composed 
of  professors,  who  should  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
talents.  a])])lying  the  rules,  directing  the  instruction;  lastly,  the 
lirivilege  of  ])nblic  education  attributed  exclusively  to  the  new 
inslit  iitioii.  witli  an  eiulowment  in  rentes  on  the  State,  which 
would  add  to  tlie  ene)'o'v  of  the  rxprif  dr  rnrps  and  to  the  energv 
of  tlie   s])iri1    of  projierty.      Such   were  the   ideas  according  to 
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which  Napoleon  designed  the  University  to  be  organised.  But 
he  had  too  much  experience  to  insert  all  these  dispositions  in  a 
law.  Availing  himself  with  profound  intelligence  of  the  public 
confidence,  which  permitted  him  to  present  very  general  laws, 
which  he  afterwards  completed  by  degrees  when  experience 
called  for  them,  he  charged  M.  Fourcroy,  the  administrator  of 
public  instruction  under  the  minister  of  the  interior,  to  draw 
up  Vk  pro  jet  de  hi,  which  should  be  comprised  in  three  articles 
only.  By  the  first,  it  was  said  that  there  should  be  formed, 
under  the  name  of  Imperial  University,  a  teaching  body,  charged 
with  the  public  education  throughout  the  whole  empire  ;  by  the 
second,  that  the  members  of  the  teaching  body  should  contract 
obligations,  civil,  special,  and  temporary  (this  word  was  em- 
ployed to  exclude  the  idea  of  monastic  vows) ;  by  the  third, 
that  the  organisation  of  the  teaching  corps,  modified  from 
experience,  should  be  converted  into  a  law  in  the  session  of 
1 810.  It  is  only  with  this  latitude  of  action  that  great  things 
are  to  be  accomplished. 

This  frojct,  presented  on  the  6th  of  May,  was  adopted,  like  all 
the  others,  with  confidence  and  silence.  We  shall  not  advise 
the  adoption  in  this  manner  of  laws,  but  when  there  shall  be 
such  a  man,  svich  acts,  and  what  is  still  more  cogent,  such  a 
situation. 

This  brief  and  fertile  session  was  terminated  by  the  financial 
laws.  Napoleon  justly  considered  the  finances  as  a  foundation 
fjiiite  as  indispensable  as  the  army  to  the  greatness  of  an  empire. 
The  late  crisis,  though  past,  was  a  serious  warning  to  decree  at 
length  a  complete  system  of  finances,  to  raise  the  resources  to 
the  level  of  the  necessities,  and  to  establish  a  service  of  the 
treasury,  which  should  render  it  needless  to  resort  to  jobbing 
men  of  business.  As  for  the  creation  of  the  resources  necessary 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Napoleon  ]5ersisted  in  his 
determination  not  to  make  a  loan.  In  fact,  even  amidst  the 
prosperity  which  he  caused  France  to  enjoy,  the  5  per  cent. 
rente  had  never  risen  above  60.  Had  a  loan  been  announced, 
the  course  would  have  sunk  lower,  perhaps  to  50,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  perpetual  interest  of  10  per  cent,  to  provide 
for.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  make  ws)  the  deficit  of  the 
last  budgets,  and  to  place  the  resources  definitively  in  equili- 
brium with  the  state  of  war,  wliich  for  fifteen  years  past  seemed 
to  have  become  the  usual  state  of  France.  It  was  a  bold  attempt, 
which  has  never  been  realised,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
obstinate  struggle  witli  the  permanent  iui])osts.  Napoleon  had 
not  renounced  it,  and  he  Iiad  the  courage  to  propose  to  the 
country,  or  rather  to  impose  u])on  it,  the  })urdens  which  were 
to  furnish  the  ineans  of  attaining  that  result. 

The  arrear  of  the  last  budgets  might  be  liquidated  with  60 
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millions,  the  debt  to  the  Sinking  Fund  being  deducted  from 
it.  This  debt  consisted,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  of  securities 
which  had  been  disposed  of,  and  produce  of  the  sale  of  national 
domains,  which  the  treasury  had  absorbed  for  its  use,  though  they 
belonged  to  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
provide  for  these  60  millions,  for  the  debt  contracted  with  the 
Sinkinof  Fund,  and  for  an  annual  budo^et,  which  from  the  ex- 
perience  of  1806  could  not  amount  to  less  than  700  millions  in 
time  of  war  (820  with  the  costs  of  collection). 

The  means  de\ised  were  the  following : — 

It  was  perceived  that  the  Sinking  Fund  had  sold,  very  advan- 
tageously, the  domains,  the  alienation  of  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  it  by  way  of  experiment.  At  that  time,  instead  of  selling 
for  itself  the  70  millions'  worth  which  the  law  of  the  year  IX, 
attributed  to  it,  with  a  v-iew  to  indenmify  it  for  the  rentes  then 
created,  and  for  which  it  was  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10  millions 
per  annum,  those  domains  themselves  had  been  given  np  to  them. 
As  to  the  securities  for  reimbursing  it,  government  had  decided 
to  pay  them  to  the  same  amount,  that  is  to  say,  in  domains,  on 
condition  that  it  should  dispose  of  them  with  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, which  had  already  been  so  eminently  successful.  This 
same  observation  had  led  Napoleon,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
that  liquidation,  to  find  the  means  of  covering  the  60  millions 
of  arrear. 

He  had  endowed  the  Senate,  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  Public 
Instruction,  and  certain  institutions  with  the  remainder  of  the 
national  domains.  His  intention  in  acting  thus  had  been  to 
save  them  from  the  wa>te  of  disadvantageous  alienations.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  had  been  perceived  that  the  alienations 
could  be  effected  in  an  advantageous  manner  by  entrusting 
them  to  the  Sinking  Fund ;  and  on  the  other,  there  had  been 
discovered  in  that  system  of  endowments  the  vice  peculiar  to 
estates  in  mortmain,  the  condition  of  which  is  to  be  ill-cultivated 
and  far  from  productive.  Napoleon  resolved  to  take  back  those 
domains  from  the  Senate  and  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  to 
give  them  an  ecjuivalent  by  creating  three  millions  of  rentes  at 
5  per  cent,  to  the  ca]:)ital  of  60  millions.  If  the  rentes  delivered 
to  the  public  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  depreciation, 
assigned  as  endowments  to  permanent  bodies  which  would  not 
alienate  them,  they  would  have  none  of  the  inconveniences  of 
loans,  tliey  would  occasion  no  fall  of  the  course,  and  they  would 
even  ])rociire  an  advantage  for  th>>  j'lublic  establishments  which 
sliduld  receive  them,  that  is.  to  ensure  them  an  income  of  5, 
instead  of  an  income  of  2!  or  3  per  cent.,  which  the  national 
domains  yielded.  These  domains,  transferred  afterwards  to  tlie 
Sinking  I'und,  which  would  dis])ose  of  them  gradually,  would 
procure  the  60  millions  which  were  needed. 
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It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  these  60  millions  was  required 
immediately  to  pay  the  arrears  of  anterior  budgets.  The  idea 
was  conceived  of  creating  temporary  effects,  yielding  from 
6  to  7  per  cent,  accoi^ding  to  the  period  of  their  payment,  due 
at  a  fixed  term,  payable  to  the  Sinking  Fund  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  per  month,  from  the  i  st  of  July  1 806  to  the  i  st  of  July 
181 1,  mortgaged  on  the  capital  of  the  said  fund,  which  would 
have,  with  what  it  already  possessed,  and  what  it  was  going  to 
acquire,  about  130  millions'  worth  of  national  domains,  and 
which,  lastly,  combined  a  well-established  credit  with  this  im- 
movable property. 

These  effects,  bearing  an  advantageous  but  not  usurious 
interest,  and  repayable  at  short  fixed  terms,  could  not  fall  like 
a  rente,  for  their  monthly  and  sure  expiration  for  the  period 
of  five  years  would  tend  to  raise  them  by  the  certainty  of 
recovering  the  entire  capital  from  month  to  month.  It  is  a 
combination  which  has  since  succeeded  several  times,  and  which 
was  excellent. 

The  process  for  liquidating  the  arrear  consisted,  then,  in  taking 
back  the  domains  assigned  to  the  great  bodies,  in  giving  them 
rentes  instead,  which  gave  them  the  advantage  of  an  immediate 
increase  of  revenue,  in  causing  these  domains  to  be  sold  by  the 
Sinking  Fund,  which  it  could  accomplish  with  success  in  five 
years,  and  in  realising  their  value  beforehand  by  means  of  paper 
due  at  a  fixed  term,  which  could  not  be  depreciated,  thanks  to 
the  certain  aud  not  distant  reimbursement,  thanks,  in  short,  to 
an  interest  of  6  or  7  per  cent. 

The  only  difficulty,  and  that  not  a  very  serious  one,  of  this 
combination,  was  that  the  sum  of  the  rentes  composing  the 
]")ublic  debt  was  about  to  be  increased  to  5 1  millons  instead 
of  50,  as  prescribed  by  anterior  laws.  But  the  infraction  was 
uniuiportant,  and  government  satisfied  the  law  by  establishing 
a  more  rapid  extinction  for  that  surjjlus  million. 

There  was  still  left  to  provide  for  future  budgets,  by  creating 
sufficient  resources  either  for  peace  or  war.  Napoleon  made  a 
bold  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  wise  declaration,  in  a  financial 
]ioint  of  view,  to  the  Legislative  Body  and  to  Furope.  He  was 
desirous  of  peace,  for  he  proudly  said  that  he  had  exhausted 
military  glory ;  he  was  desirous  of  peace,  for  he  had  given  it  to 
Austria.  He  was  ready  at  this  moment  to  conclude  it  with 
Russia,  and  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  England.  But 
the  powers  had  become  accustomed  to  consider  treaties  as  truces, 
which  they  could  break  at  the  first  signal  from  London.  It  was 
recjuisite  till  they  could  be  brought  to  respect  their  engage- 
ments, and  to  endure  with  resignation  the  greatness  of  France — 
it  was  rec(uisite  to  be  ready  to  bear  the  charges  of  war,  so  long 
as  it  should  be  necessary.     Great  Britain  pretended  to  defray 
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them  by  loans :  let  her  do  so  \vhile  she  continued  to  hold  that 
resource  in  her  hands.  It  behoved  France  to  provide  for  them 
in  a  different  manner,  with  means  which  were  her  own,  that  is 
to  say,  with  the  taxes,  a  resource  far  otherwise  durable,  and 
which  left  no  burden  behind  it.  In  consequence,  he  declared 
that  the  sum  of  600  millions  was  required  for  peace,  700 
millions  for  war  (720  and  820  millions  including  the  costs  of 
collection).  The  budget  of  tlie  most  peaceful  year  of  the 
present  government,  that  of  1802,  had  confined  itself  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  500  millions.  But  since  1802  the  increase  of  the 
debt,  the  extension  given  to  works  of  public  utility,  the  endow- 
ment of  the  clergy  consequent  on  the  Concordat,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  which  had  led  to  the  creation  of  a  civil 
list,  augmented  to  600  millions  the  fixed  expenses  of  a  state  of 
peace.  The  ordinary  resources  far  exceeded  that  sum.  As  for 
the  expenses  of  a  state  of  war,  which  Napoleon  was  determined 
to  keep  up  as  long  as  it  should  be  necessary,  they  raised  the 
budget  to  700  millions.  At  this  rate  130  millions  could  be 
devoted  annually  to  the  navy,  about  300  millions  to  the  army, 
50  armed  ships  kept,  and  450,000  mt^n  always  ready  to  march. 
France,  on  this  footing,  was  able  to  face  all  dangers.  Now 
she  could  without  injuring  herself  impose  this  burden,  for  her 
ordinary  revenues  already  supplied  above  600  millions.  The 
kingdom  of  Italy  furnished  30  millions  of  that  sum  for  the 
French  army  which  attended  to  its  safety,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  obtain  60  or  70  millions  more  by  the  ordinary  taxes. 

After  this  bold  declaration.  Napoleon  had  the  courage  to  de- 
velop the  great  resource  of  the  indirect  contributions,  which  he 
had  already  restored  to  the  country,  and  to  create  a  new  resource, 
not  less  useful,  not  less  abundant,  and  which  had  no  other  incon- 
venience but  that  of  affecting  the  generality  of  the  people,  but 
affecting  them  slightly,  the  tax  on  salt.  In  consequence,  he 
]oroposed,  besides  the  duty  on  liquors,  called  droit  cVinvcntaire 
(a  duty  levied  at  the  proprietor's  at  the  moment  of  their  being 
taken  away),  another  duty  on  the  wholesale  trade  and  on  the 
retail  sale,  and  for  that  purpose  the  exercise,  that  is  to  say,  the 
superintendence,  over  liquors  u])on  tlie  roads,  and  the  admission 
of  agents  of  the  excise  into  the  cellars  of  the  dealers  in  wine. 
The  indirect  taxes,  which  already  produced  25  millions,  were  ex- 
pected to  produce  more  than  50  in  consecjuence  of  this  extension. 

As  for  the  tax  on  salt,  its  re-establif^hment  was  occasioned  by 
the  suppression  of  another  tax  which  had  become  insupportable, 
the  turiq)ike  toll  on  the  roads.  This  tax  w\as  so  incongruous 
with  our  habits,  and  so  annoying  to  agriculture,  that  all  the 
councils-general  had  solicited  its  abolition.  It  brouglit  in  but  1 5 
millions,  which  was  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads 
of  the  empire,  wliich  cost  the  State  an  additional   10  millions 
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a  year,  and  still  the  roads  were  not  brought  into  a  desirable 
condition ;  for  the  sum  necessary  for  keeping  them  in  a  proper 
state  was  estimated  at  35  millions  at  least.  By  imposing  a  very 
light  tax,  two  decimes  per  kilogramme  (two  sous  per  pound),  on 
salt,  to  be  levied  at  the  salt-marshes  by  the  custom-house  officers 
surrounding  those  marshes,  almost  all  of  them  situated  on  the 
frontier,  one  might  hope  for  a  produce  of  35  millions,  that  is  to 
say,  sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  a  real  state  of  repair,  and  to 
ease  the  treasury  of  an  expense  of  10  millions.  This  tax  was 
of  a  totally  different  nature  from  the  ancient  gabelles,  unequally 
assessed,  aggravated  by  the  collection,  and  sometimes  raising 
salt  to  14  sous  per  pound ;  a  price  which  for  the  lower  class  of 
people  was  exorbitant. 

With  the  annually  increasing  produce  of  these  new  taxes,  and 
with  some  accidental  resources,  which  enabled  the  government 
to  wait  for  their  complete  development,  France  would  find  her- 
self capable  of  supporting  a  state  of  war  so  long  as  it  should 
last,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  to  bestow  on  the  people  of  the 
empire  the  blessings  of  peace  by  the  diminution  of  the  land-tax, 
the  only  one  that  was  really  burdensome. 

By  this  creation  Napoleon  completed  the  re-establishment 
of  our  finances,  which  the  suppression  of  the  indirect  taxes 
had  ruined  in  1789 ;  and  he  exhibited  to  Europe  a  picture  dis- 
couraging to  our  enemies,  that  is  to  say,  50  ships,  450,000  men, 
maintained  without  loan,  and  for  the  whole  time  that  the  war 
should  last. 

The  budget  of  1806  was,  therefore,  fixed  at  700  millions  for 
expenditure  and  receipts  (820  with  the  expenses  of  collection). 
An  accidental  circumstance,  the  restoration  of  the  Gregorian 
calendar,  raised  it  to  15  months  instead  of  12,  and  to  900  millions 
instead  of  700.  In  fact,  the  preceding  budget,  that  of  the  year 
XIII.,  stopping  at  the  21st  of  September  1805,  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  time  to  January  i,  1806,  to  add 
about  three  months,  which  must  of  course  raise  the  budget  of 
1806  to  fifteen  months,  and  to  900  millions. 

Til  ere  was  yet  left  a  task  to  be  performed,  that  was  to  organise 
the  treasury  and  the  Bank  of  h^-ance.  Enlightened  by  recent 
events,  Napoleon  resolved  to  reform  both. 

We  have  already  repeated  several  times  in  this  history  that 
tlie  ainonnt  of  the  taxes  was  sent  to  the  treasury  in  the  form 
of  obligations  at  a  certain  date,  or  bills  at  sight,  signed  by  the 
receivers-general,  and  payable  montli  by  month  at  tlieir  office. 
The  discount  of  tliis  pa]ier  procured  cash  when  there  was  a 
necessity  to  anticipate  its  falling  due.  To  leave  this  discount  to 
a  company  had  proved  an  unsafe  course.  It  had  been  entrusted 
anew  to  an  agency  ot'  the  receivers-general,  which  acted  in  Paris 
for  the  whole  body.      Ever  since  the  return  of  credit,  capitals 
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were  plentiful,  and  the  receivers-general  could  procure  for  the 
State,  by  discounting  their  own  engagements,  all  the  funds  that 
it  net^dcd.  Nevertheless,  a  long  discussion  took  place  before 
Xapoleon,  in  the  council  of  finances,  whether  this  service  ought 
not  to  be  assigned  to  the  bank,  more  powerful  than  the  agency 
of  the  receivers-general  ever  could  be.  Napoleon  was  at  first 
of  opinion  that  for  this  and  for  other  services  the  bank  was  not 
constituted  strongly  enough.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  double 
its  capital  by  raising  the  number  of  shares  from  45,000  to  90,000, 
which,  at  lOOO  francs  per  share,  would  form  a  capital  of  90 
millions.  He  resolved,  moreover,  to  render  its  organisation 
monarchical,  by  converting  the  elected  president  who  was  at  its 
head  into  a  governor  nominated  by  the  emperor,  who  would 
direct  it  for  the  twofold  interest  of  commerce  and  of  the  treasury, 
to  place  three  receivers-general  in  its  council,  to  connect  it  more 
closely  with  the  government;  lastly,  to  suppress  the  regulation 
according  to  which  the  discounts  were  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  the  presenters  of  effects,  and  to  adopt  in  its 
stead  a  much  more  judicious  arrangement,  consisting  in  propor- 
tioning these  discounts  to  the  known  credit  of  the  mercantile 
men  who  applied  for  them.  These  changes,  proposed  in  a  law, 
were  adopted  by  the  Legislative  Body,  and  under  this  strong 
and  excellent  constitution  the  Bank  of  France  is  become  one  of 
the  most  solid  establishments  in  the  world,  for  it  has  been  seen 
in  our  davs  assistino-  the  Bank  of  Eny-land  itself,  and  cettinu' 
over,  without  ilincliing,  the  grcatt'St  ]Kjlitical  catastrophes. 

I'^ven  after  he  had  thus  enlarged  it,  Napoleon  woidd  not 
consign,  in  a  constant  and  definitive  manner,  tlu^  service  of  the 
treasury  to  the  Bank  of  f'rance.  He  intended,  in  case  of  need, 
and  accidentally,  to  make  use  of  the  new  power  which  he  Itad 
ensured  to  himself  for  discounting  this  or  that  sum  in  obliga- 
tions of  the  receivers-general  or  bills  at  sight,  but  he  could  not 
decide  to  deliver  up  to  it  definitively  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury. 
It  was  a  company  of  commercial  mt^n,  deliberating,  it  is  true, 
under  a  president  appointed  by  him.  but  placed  out  of  his 
government,  and  he  would  not,  he  said,  commit  to  them  the 
secret  of  liis  military  operations,  in  coiinuitting  to  them  the 
st^cret  of  his  financial  ojierations.  •■  I  will  ha\ f  it  in  mv  power.'' 
he  a(lde(l.  ■•to  move  a  body  of  troojis  without  the  bank  know- 
ing it.  and  it  would  know  it  if  it  were  aojuainted  with  mv 
pecuniarv  wants. 

However,  lie  had  a  trial  made,  but  only  a  trial,  of  a  new 
system  for  payment  of  funds  l)y  accmmtable  ])ersons.  Tlioiigh 
the  svstem  of  ol)ligations  had  rendered  great  services,  it  was 
i\ot  the  last  term  of  perfection  in  the  way  of  recovery.  It  fre- 
ipiently  ha])])enetl  that  the  receivers-general  had  consideral)le 
iLinds  in  hand,  of  which  they  made  a  profit,  till  their  obligat  ioii> 

vol..    IV.  N' 
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became  due.  These  obligations,  moreover,  gave  rise  to  a  very- 
active  jobbing.  A  mere  account  current  kept  between  the 
State  and  the  accountable  persons,  by  means  of  which  every 
amount  that  entered  their  chests  should  belong  to  the  State, 
should  bear  interest  for  its  profit,  and  every  amount  that  came 
out  of  the  chest  should  bear  interest  for  the  profit  of  the  account- 
able person  who  had  paid  it.  An  account  current  so  regulated 
was  a  much  more  simple,  more  true  system,  which  did  not 
prevent  granting  to  the  receivers-general  the  advantages  which 
it  had  been  deemed  necessary  to  allow  them  to  enjoy.  But  there 
was  required,  in  the  first  place,  a  system  of  entry  which  admitted 
not  of  error  ;  there  was  required  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasury 
the  introduction  of  double  entry,  which  is  employed  by  commerce. 
M.  Mollien  proposed  the  account  current  and  the  double  entry. 
Napoleon  readily  assented  to  it,  but  he  wished  this  system  to  be 
tried  with  some  of  the  receivers-general,  in  order  to  judge  of  its 
merit  from  experience. 

Such  were  the  civil  labours  of  Napoleon  in  that  memorable 

year  1806,  the  most  glorious  of  the  empire,  as   1802  was  the 

most  glorious  of  the  consulate  ;  years  fecundated  the  one  by 

the  other ;  in  which  France  was  constituted  a  dictatorial  republic 

in  1802,  and  a  vast  federative  empire  in   1806.     In  this  latter 

year  Napoleon  founded  at  once  vassal  royalties  for  his  brothers, 

duchies  for  his  generals  and  his  servants,  rich  endowments  for 

his  soldiers,  suppressed  the  German  empire,  and  left  the  French 

empire  to  fill  the  West  by  itself.     He  continued  the  roads,  the 

bridges,  the  canals,  the  w^orks,  already  begun,  and  commenced 

still  more  important  ones,  the  canals  from  the  Rhone  to  the 

Rhine,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Scheldt,  the  roads  of  La  Corniche 

and  Tarare,  and  from  Metz  to  Mayence.     He  projected  the  great 

monuments  of  the  capital,  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome, 

the  arch  of  I'Etoile,  the  completion  of  the  Louvre,  the  street  to 

be  called  Rue  Imperiale,  and  the  principal  fountains  of  Paris. 

He  commenced  the  restoration  of  St.  Denis,   he  ordered  the 

finishing  of  the  Pantheon  ;  he  promulgated  the  Code  of  Civil 

Proceeding,  improved  the  organisation  of  the  Council  of  State, 

created   the    University,   liquidated    definitively    the    financial 

arrears,   completed  the   system  of  the  taxes,  reorganised  the 

Bank  of  France,  and  prepared  tlie  new  system  of  the  French 

treasury.     All  this,  undertaken  in  January  1 806,  was  finished  in 

July  the  same  year.     What  mind  ever  conceived  more  things, 

more  vast,  more  profound,  and  ever  realised  them  in  less  time. 

It  is  true  that  we  approach  the  acme  of  this  ]irodigious  reign,  a 

height  of  elevation  that  has  not  been  equalled,  and  of  wJiich 

one  may  say,  while  surveying  the  entire  catalogue  of  human 

greatness,  that  none  surpasses,  if  there  be  any  that  come  up 

to  it. 
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Unfortunately  this  incomparable  year,  instead  of  concluding 
amidst  peace,  as  one  might  iiave  hoped,  concluded  amidst  war, 
half  tlirough  the  fault  of  Europe,  half  through  that  of  Napoleon, 
and  also  through  a  cruel  stroke  of  Death,  Avhich  carried  off  Mr. 
Fox  in  this  very  same  year  that  he  had  already  carried  off 
Mr.  I'itt. 

The  negotiations  opened  with  Ivussia  and  England  had  been 
continued  during  the  labours  of  all  kinds,  of  which  we  have 
just  given  a  sketch.  Lord  Yarmouth,  the  conferences  with 
whom  had  been  purposely  prolonged,  adhered  to  the  first  pro- 
posals. England  purposed  to  keep  most  of  lier  maritime 
conquests,  gave  up  to  us  our  continental  conquests,  Hanover 
always  excepted,  and  confined  lierself  to  incpiiring  what  we 
should  do_to  indemnify  the  King  of  Na2)les.  As  for  the  new 
royalties,  as  for  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  she  appeared 
not  to  care  about  them.  Napoleon,  who  no  longer  had  reason 
to  defer  the  term  of  the  negotiations,  his  principal  projects  b<^ing 
accomplished,  pressed  Lord  Yarmouth  to  procure  powers,  in 
order  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Yarmouth  had  at  length 
received  them,  but  with  orders  not  to  produce  them  till  he  should 
perceive  a  possibility  of  arranging  with  France,  and  after  he 
had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Russian  negotiator. 

i\[.  d'Oubril  had  arrived  in  June,  with  powers  in  due  form, 
and  with  double  instructions,  first  to  gain  time  for  the  mouths 
of  the  Cattaro,  and  thus  to  spare  Austria  the  military  execution 
with  which  she  was  threatened;  secondly,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
existing  differences  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  if  France  acceded  to 
conditions  which  would  save  the  dignity  of  the  Russian  empire. 
One  circumstance  had  confirmed  ]\l.  d'Oubril  in  the  idea  of 
settling  matters  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  While  he  was  on  the 
way,  the  Russian  ministry  had  been  changed.  I'rince  Czartoryski 
and  his  friends,  being  desirous  that  Russia  should  connect  her- 
self more  closely  with  England,  not  precisely  to  continue  the 
war,  but  to  treat  with  greater  advantage,  Alexander,  weary  of 
their  remonstrances,  dreading  too  strict  engagements  with  the 
Ih'itish  cabinet,  had  at  length  accepted  the  resignations  so  fre- 
((uently  offered,  and  replaced  Pi'ince  Czartoryski  by  General 
Rudberg.  The  latter  had  formerly  been  the  governor  of  the 
eiiqieror,  a  friend  of  the  enq)ress-mother's,  and  had  neither 
energy  nor  humour  to  resist  his  niasttn'.  ]M.  d'Oubril,  having 
found  the  emperor  more  inclined  to  ]")eace  than  his  ministers, 
could  not  but  di'eni  himself  authorised  by  this  cliang(>  to  incline 
more  towards  a  ])acific  conclusion. 

M.  tie  Talleyi'and  liad  no  difficulty  to  ])ersuade  M.  d'Oubril, 
when  he  maintained  that  tlitM'e  was  ]io  serious  inttn'est  to  discuss 
between  the  two  empiri'S,  at  most  only  a  cpiestion  of  influence  to 
consider  on  account  of  two  or  three  petty  powers,  which  Ivussia 
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had  taken  under  her  protection.  But  as  for  these  latter,  Russia, 
beaten  at  Austerhtz.  and  not  disposed  to  begin  again,  since 
Austria  had  surrendered  her  sword,  since  Prussia  was  depen- 
dent, and  since  England  appeared  wearied  out — Russia  could 
not  be  very  exigent.  She  desired  merely  to  save  her  pride  from 
too  rnde  a  shock.  She  was  ready,  therefore,  to  take  no  notice 
of  tlie  new  arrangements  made  in  Germany,  and  those  relative 
to  the  annexation  of  Genoa  and  the  Venetian  States ;  she  was 
even  determined  to  be  silent  respecting  the  conquest  of  Naples, 
for  the  arming  of  the  Neapolitans  after  a  convention  of  neutrality 
justified  all  the  severity  of  Napoleon.  Still,  in  regard  to  Pied- 
mont and  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  Russia  had  written  engage- 
ments, and  she  could  do  no  less  than  demand  something  for 
them,  were  it  ever  so  little.  The  eno-aofements  in  regard  to 
l^iedmont  began  to  be  antiquated,  but  those  which  had  been 
coiitracted  with  Queen  Caroline  and  pushed  her  into  the  abyss, 
were  too  recent  and  too  authentic  for  Russia  not  to  int(n'fere  in 
her  favour. 

Hence  this  was  the  essential  and  difficult  question  to  resolve 
between  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M.  d'Oubril.  The  latter  would 
have  wished  to  obtain  some  compensation,  however  small,  for 
the  King  of  Piedmont,  to  ensure  Sicily  to  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  and  to  introduce  into  the  treaty  certain  expressions, 
which  sliould  give  Russia  an  appearance  of  useful  and  honour- 
able intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Though  Napoleon 
had  at  first  purposed  to  have  a  dry  and  empty  treaty,  which 
should  purely  and  simply  re-establish  peace  between  the  two 
empires,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  he  did  not  recognise  the 
influence  whicli  Russia  pretended  to  arrogate  to  herself,  this 
rigorous  intention  could  not  but  give  way  before  the  possibility 
of  an  immediate  peace,  wliich  by  its  reaction  would  bring  Eng- 
land perforce  to  treat  on  reasonable  conditions.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  permitted  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  grant  all  the  semblances 
of  influence  wliicli  could  save  the  dignity  of  the  Russian  cabinet. 
Accordingly,  that  minister  was  authorised  in  the  patent  treaty 
to  guarantee  the  evacuation  of  Germany,  tiie  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  tlie  independ(>nce  of  th(>  Republic  of  Ragusa, 
to  promise  the  good  oflices  of  France  for  reconciling  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  and  lastly,  to  acce]it  the  good  oflices  of  Russia  for  the 
re-establishment  t)f  peace  between  Prance  and  England.  Here 
was  sufficient  to  form  a  treaty  less  insignificant  than  that  which 
Xa])oleon  had  at  first  contem])lated,  and  consequently  more 
flattering  for  the  ]iride  of  Russia.  But  some  com]")ensation 
or  other  was  re(|uired  for  the  Kings  of  Piedmont  and  Na])les. 
With  respect  to  the  King  of  Piedmont,  Napoleon  ga\e  a  posi- 
tive refusal,  and  iiussia  was  obliged  to  renounce  that.  As  for 
Na[)les,  he  would  never  consent  to  cede  Sicily,  and  he  refjuired 
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that  island  to  be  restored  to  Xaple>,  now  possessed  by  Jos-^pli. 
ijy  dint  of  seeking  a  combination  to  reconcile  the  opposite  pr.-- 
tensions,  a  middle  term  was  hit  upon,  which  consisted  in  giving 
the  J3alearic  Islands  to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Xaph-s.  and  a 
]ji-ciiniary  indemnity  to  the  dethroned  king  and  rju«^en.  Tlie 
Balearic  Islands  belonged,  it  is  trn.-.  to  Spain,  but  Xapoleon  had 
wherewithal  to  furnish  an  ec|Uivalent  for  the  latter,  by  aggran- 
< Using  the  little  kingdom  of  Ktruria  witli  some  fragments  of  the 
diichit-s  of  Parma  and  Piac^-nza.  Hf  had,  moreover,  an  excellent 
and  highly  moral  lesson  to  impress  upon  the  court  of  Madrid, 
namely,  that  the  Prince  Royal  of  Xaples  had  become  the  son-in- 
law  of  Charles  IV.  on  the  same  day  that  a  princess  of  Xaples 
had  married  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias.  To  crown  his  excellent 
reasons,  Xapoleon  possessed  power.  lie  could  therefore  venture 
to  contract  a  serious  engagement  respecting  the  Balearic  Islands. 

This  combination  devise^d.  it  was  requisite  to  bring  the  affair 
TO  a  conclusion.  M.  d'Oubril  had  placed  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Yarmouth,  who,  though  professing  very  friendly 
-eiitiments  towards  I'rance.  nevertheless  thought  that  there  was 
weakness  in  conceding  everytiiing  that  ]\I.  de  Talleyrand  de- 
manded, i^ik.-  a  good  I^nglishman  as  he  was,  he  would  have 
had  Sicily  h-i't  to  Qiie'-n  Caroline,  for  to  preserve  it  for  that 
queen  wa';  unvin!/  it  to  Kngland.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  fail 
To  ni-Lfe  M.  d"Oii]jril  to  ])roloiig  the  resistance  of  l^iussia. 

P)Ut  M.  de  Talleyrand  liad  an  expedient,  wliich  Xapoleon 
had  sug'j-t-st'-d  to  him.  and  of  which  he  skilfully  availed  him- 
-elf.  namely,  to  threaten  Austria  to  act  immediately  unless  the 
mouths  'if  The  CatTaro  were  givn  \\\>.  Xapoh-on.  as  we  have 
said.  Set  a  greaT  value  on  These  mr)uTlis  of  the  Cattaro.  for  their 
liap])y  situation  in  the  Adriatic,  and  above  all.  for  their  vicinity 
to  the  Turki-h  frontier-.  IT-  was  therefore  fully  determined 
to  refpiir'-  Their  restitution,  and  it  was  the  t^nsier  for  him  to 
Threat'-n  because  he  had  the  ivsolution  To  acT.  IVir  this  purpo.se, 
iiioreove]'.  he  had  l;ut  a  step  to  go,  for  his  troops  were  still  on 
the  hill,  and  occu]ued  Praunau.  In  consequence.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand d''clart.-(l  lo  ^I.  {iT)u]n-il  that  he  ]nust  cuiclude  the  business 
and  sign  the  treatv  which  would  lead  t(j  the  surrender  of  the 
Miouths  of  the  CatTaro.  or  h-ave  l^ari-.  after  which  Austria 
would  be  attackt'd.  un]e.-s  sh«-  united  her  eiForts  with  those  of 
i-"raiiC'-  to  r--Tak<-  tiie  ]yisiTion  so  dishonoural)ly  delivered  up  to 
the  Ku-^ians. 

M.  d'Onbi-il.  intimidated  liv  this  iien^mi-jtory  declaration,  coin- 
luuiiicated  hi-  eiiibarra--nieiiT  to  Poi'd  "^'armouth.  -aying  that  his 
in-t  rucTioii-  enjoin. .-(i  him  to  save  Austria  from  immediate  cctn- 
-iraiiiT.  and  That  he  wa-  olijiged  tr)  conform  tri  Them;  that,  for 
the  re>T.  nothing  wrjuld  Ik-  gained  ]jy  delay  with  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  Xapoleon,  for  every  day  he  committed  some 
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fresh  act,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  considered  as  a  decided 
thing  if  one  did  not  choose  to  break  with  him ;  that  if  one 
had  treated  before  the  month  of  April,  Joseph  Bonaparte  would 
not  have  been  proclaimed  King  of  Naples ;  if  one  had  treated 
before  the  month  of  June,  Louis  Bonaparte  would  not  have 
become  King  of  Holland ;  that,  lastly,  if  one  had  treated  before 
the  month  of  July,  the  German  empire  would  not  have  been 
dissolved.  M.  d'Oubril  therefore  made  up  his  mind,  and  signed 
on  the  20th  of  July,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  Lord 
Yarmouth,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France. 

In  the  patent  articles  were  stipulated,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  evacuation  of  Germany,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  of  Eagusa,  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In 
these  same  articles  were  promised  the  good  offices  of  the  two 
contracting  powers  for  putting  an  end  to  the  difference  which 
had  arisen  between  Prussia  and  Sweden ;  and  France  formally 
accepted  the  good  offices  of  Kussia  for  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  with  England,  all  of  them  things  which  gave  Russia  an 
appearance  of  influence  which  she  was  desirous  not  to  lose. 
The  independence  of  the  Seven  Islands  and  the  immediate 
evacuation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro  were  promised  anew. 
In  the  secret  articles,  the  Balearic  Islands  were  given  to  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Naples,  but  upon  condition  of  not  admitting 
the  English  into  them  in  time  of  war ;  a  pension  was  ensured  to 
his  mother  and  father ;  and  there  was  a  stipulation  that  Swedish 
Pomerania  should  be  assured  to  Sweden  in  the  engagements 
which  were  to  be  negotiated  between  Sweden  and  Prussia. 

This  treaty,  in  the  situation  of  Europe,  was  acceptable  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  unless,  for  the  sake  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  she 
preferred  war,  which  could  bring  her  nothing  but  disasters. 

M.  d'Oubril,  after  concluding  it,  set  out  immediately  for  St. 
Petersburg,  in  order  to  obtain  the  ratifications  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  imagined  that  he  had  cleverly  performed  his  task  ; 
for,  if  the  peace  which  he  had  concluded  were  rejected  by  his 
cabinet,  he  had  at  least  delayed  for  six  weeks  the  execution 
with  which  Austria  was  threatened.  On  this  point,  there  is 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  peace  was  not  signed  with  perfect 
sincerity. 

INI.  de  Talleyrand  had  now  to  deal  with  Lord  Yarmouth  only, 
wlio  was  mucli  weakened  since  the  return  of  M.  d'Oubril.  The 
Frt^nch  minister  understood  how  to  follow  up  his  advantages, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  the  treaty  with  Russia  in  order  to 
oblige  Yarmouth  to  produce  his  powers,  which  he  had  always 
refused  to  do.  M.  de  Talleyrand  told  him  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prolong  this  kind  of  comedy  of  an  accredited  negotiator,  who 
would  not  show  his  powers  ;  that  if  he  deferred  producing  them 
much  lou<rer,  one  would  be  authorised  to  believe  that  he  had 
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noue,  and  that  his  presence  in  I'aris  had  but  a  dt4usive  object, 
that  of  ('gaining'  the  bad  season,  in  order  to  prevent  France  from 
acting  either  against  England  or  against  her  other  enemies. 
Those  (Miemies  were  not  sjiecified,  but  some  movements  of  troops 
towards  J^ayonne  might  excite  apprelu'nsion  tliat  Portugal  was 
one  of  them.  ]\r.  de  Talleyrand  added  that  he  must  come  to 
an  immediate  decision,  (put  I'aris,  or  give  a  serious  character 
to  the  negotiation  In'  producing  liis  ]xjwers,  for  they  had  at 
last  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Prussia,  who  rec[uired  a  satis- 
factory declaration  in  regard  to  Hanover;  that,  unwilling  to 
lose  such  an  ally,  the  French  cabinet  was  ready  to  make  the 
declaration  demanded,  and  that,  once  made,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  recede  from  it;  that  the  war  then  would  be  ever- 
lasting, or  that  ])eace  must  be  concluded  without  the  restitution 
of  Hanover;  that,  for  the  rest,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
fresh  delays,  and  that  two  or  three  months  later  Fngland  would 
be  obliged  to  consent  perhaps  to  the  conc[uest  of  Portugal,  as 
she  had  consented  to  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

Overcome  by  these  reasons,  by  the  signature  given  by  M. 
d'Oubril,  by  the  love  of  peace,  and  also  by  the  very  natural 
ambition  of  writing  his  name  at  the  foot  of  such  a  treaty,  Lord 
Yarmouth  at  length  d(^termined  to  exhibit  his  powers.  It  was 
the  first  advantage  that  ^f.  de  Talleyrand  desired  to  gain,  and 
he  hastened  to  nuake  it  irrevocable  by  getting  a  French  pleni- 
potentiary nominated  to  negotiate  publicly  with  Lord  Yarmouth. 
Na])olefin  chose  General  Clarke,  and  conferred  on  him  formal 
and  patent  powers.  I'rom  that  moment,  the  22nd  of  July,  the 
negotiation  was  ofhcially  o]")ened. 

General  Clarke  and  Lord  ^'armouth  conferred,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Sicily.  tlu»  two  negotiators  were  agreed.  France 
granted  Malta,  the  Ca])^^  and  the  con(piest  of  India ;  she  insisted 
on  the  restitution  of  the  factories  of  Pondicherry  and  Chander- 
nagor,  consenting  to  limit  the  number  of  trooj^s  that  she  should 
keep  there ;  she  dtmianded  also  that  St.  Lucia  and  Tobago 
should  be  restored  to  her.  but  she  made  an  especial  point  only 
of  the  restitution  of  Surinam,  a  point  on  which  the  instructions 
of  the  l']nglish  negotiator  were  not  penMuptory.  The  only 
serious  difficulty  still  consisted  in  Sicily,  which  Lord  Yarmouth 
was  not  formally  authorised  to  cede,  especially  for  so  insigni- 
ficant an  indenmity  as  the  I^alearic  Islands.  Napoleon  was 
desin)us  to  obtain  Sicily  for  his  brother  ploseph.  for  very  weighty 
reasons.  According  to  him.  so  long  as  Queen  Caroline  should 
r>'side  at  I'alernio,  Jose])h  would  not  be  firmly  established  in 
Xa])le'> :  there  would  be  everlasting  war  between  those  two  ])or- 
tions  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies;  the  Calabrias 
would  always  l)e  ex]')0sed  to  underluand  (wcitenient.  and  what 
was  still  worse,  Queen  Caroline,  confined  at  Palermo,  unable  to 
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stand  lier  ground  in  her  island  without  the  support  of  the  English, 
would  give  it  up  entirely  to  them.  It  would  therefore  be  securing 
the  enjoyment  of  Sicily  to  the  English  to  leave  it  to  the  Bourbons, 
an  infinitely  disastrous  consequence  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Lord  Yarmouth,  on  his  part,  notwithstanding  his  desire  to 
conclude,  durst  not  venture.  But  a  new  obstacle  soon  inter- 
vened to  fetter  his  good  will. 

The  British  cabinet,  when  apprised  of  the  conduct  of  M. 
d'Oubril,  was  extremely  irritated,  and  hastened  to  send  couriers 
to  St.  Petersburg,  to  complain  of  the  Eiissian  negotiator  for 
having  deserted  the  English  negotiator.  It  did  not  stop  there, 
but  blamed  Lord  Yarmouth,  its  own  negotiator,  for  having  so 
soon  produced  his  powers.  Fearful  even  of  the  influences  to 
which  he  might  be  exposed  by  his  personal  intimacy  with  the 
French  diplomatists,  it  made  choice  of  a  Whig,  Lord  Lauderdale, 
a  personage  very  hard  to  please,  to  associate  him  in  the  negotia- 
tion. This  second  plenipotentiary  was  immediately  despatched 
with  precise  instructions,  but  which  nevertheless  left  certain 
facilities  relative  to  Sicily  with  which  Lord  Yarmouth  was  not 
furnished.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  an  exact  and  formal  diplo- 
matist. He  had  orders  to  require  the  fixing  of  a  basis  of  nego- 
tiation, the  uti  possidetis,  which  covered  the  maritime  conquests 
of  the  English,  and  particularly  Sicily,  which  had  not  yet  been 
conc(uered  by  Joseph  Bona]iarte.  It  is  true  that  this  same  basis 
excluded  the  restitution  of  Hanover,  but  that  kingdom  was  out 
of  the  discussion,  the  English  having  always  declared  that  they 
would  not  even  allow  any  debate  on  that  point.  The  basis  being 
admitted.  Lord  Lauderdale  was  to  agree  that  the  uti  possidetis 
should  be  applied  in  an  absolute  manner,  especially  in  regard 
to  Sicily,  and  that  this  island  might  be  relinquished  for  a  com- 
pensation. Thus  a  sacrifice  in  Dalmatia,  added  to  the  cession  of 
the  Balearic  Islands,  might  furnisli  a  medium  of  accommodation. 

Lord  Lauderdale^  proceeded  without  delay  to  I'aris.  He  was 
a  Whig,  consequently  a  friend,  rather  than  a  foe,  to  peace.  ]hit 
he  had  bet^i  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  seductions 
of  M.  de  Tallejn'and.  which,  it  was  feared.  Lord  Yarmoutli  was 
not  capable  of  resisting. 

Lord  Laud(n-dale  was  received  politely  and  coldly,  for  it  had 
been  guessed  that  he  was  sent  over  to  serve  as  a  corrective  of 
Lord  Yarmouth's  too  easy  tem]ier.  as  it  was  judged  to  be. 
Xapoleon,  in  reply  to  the  mission  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  appointed 
M .  de  Chauipagny  second  Freuch  negotiator.  From  that  moment 
Ihey  were  two  against  two — Messieurs  Clarke  and  Champagny 
against  Ijord  Yarmouth  and  Lord  Lauderdale. 

iSo  sooner  had  Lord  Lauderdale  entcn-ed  tliis  congress  than  he 
set  out  witli  a  long,  absolute  note,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
confidential  and  official  negotiation,  and  required,  before  pro- 
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ceeding  r.ny  further,  tliat  the  princi])le  of  th(»  utl  jjoSHklcti^i 
should  be  admitted.  Napoleon  was  frankly  desirous  of  peact-. 
and  imagined  that  he  had  it  in  his  grasp  ever  since  he  had 
guided  the  hand  of  M.  d'Oubril  so  far  as  to  sign  the  trt-aty  of 
the  20tli  of  ■^luly.  But  it  was  wrong,  nevertheless,  to  provoke 
his  susceptible  and  by  no  incans  ])atient  temi^er.  He  caused 
the  answer  to  be  deferred  as  the  first  sign  of  dissatisfaction. 
Lord  Lauderdale  did  not  consider  liimself  beaten,  and  repeated 
his  declaration.  He  was  then  answered  in  an  energetic  and 
dignified  despatch,  in  which  he  was  told  that  so  far  the  negotia- 
tion had  proceeded  with  fraukiiess  and  cordiality,  and  without 
those  pedantic  forms  which  the  new  negotiator  desired  to  intro- 
duce into  it;  that  if  the  intentions  were  changed,  if  all  this 
diplomatic  parade  disguised  a  secret  intention  of  breaking  off, 
after  procuring  a  few  ])apers  to  ])roduce  to  jmrliament,  the 
sooner  Lord  Lauderdale  was  gone  the  better,  for  the  French 
cabinet  was  not  disposed  to  lend  itself  to  the  parliamentary 
calculations  of  the  British  cabinet.  Lord  Lauderdale  had  no 
desire  to  ]iroduce  a  ruptur(» ;  he  was  awkward,  that  was  all. 
Explanations  ensued.  It  was  understood  that  the  production 
of  Lord  Lauderdale's  note  was  an  affair  of  mere  i'ormality,  which 
at  bottom  excluded  none  of  the  conditions  previously  admitted 
by  Lord  Yarmouth  ;  that  e\'en  the  relinf(uishment  of  Sicily  on 
condition  of  a  more  extensive  indemnity  than  the  Balearic 
islands  had  become  more  ex])licit  since  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Lauderdale,  and  the  negotiators  then  began  to  confer  on  the 
subject  of  I'ondicherry,  Surinam.  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia. 

The  l']nglish  negotiators  seemed  persuaded  that  llussia, 
touched  In'  the  representations  of  the  British  cabinet,  would 
not  ratify  d'Oubril's  treaty.  Xa])olt^on,  on  the  contrary,  could 
not  believe  that  M.  dT)ubril  would  have  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
clud(>  such  a  treaty  if  his  instructions  had  not  authorised  him 
to  do  so;  still  less  did  he  believe  that  l^ussia  dared  cancel  an 
act  which  she  had  authorised  her  re]iresentativ(^  to  sign.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  ad\'antageous  to  wait  for 
tlu'  new  Russian  ratifications,  which  to  him  a]')]ieared  certain, 
and  that  Lngland  would  then  be  oljliged  to  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions which  he  had  it  so  much  at  heart  to  see  her  acceitt.  In 
conse(|ue]iC(\  he  ordered  the  two  FrtMicli  negotiators  to  contimie 
to  gain  1imt\  till  the  day  when  the  answer  from  St.  ]*etersburg 
sliduld  reach  I'aris.  ^L  d'Oubril  liad  set  out  on  the  22nd  of 
•  Inly  :  llial  answer  must  ai'rive  by  tlu^  end  of  August. 

>,'a])()le(in  Avas  mistaken,  and  tliis  was  one  of  the  very  ran' 
occasions  (\\\  wliich  he  had  iiot  divined  the  thoughts  of  his  adver- 
saries. Nothing,  in  I'act.  was  more  doubtful  than  the  l{ussian 
ralilicatious.  and  l)esides,  the  tlu^n  failing  health  of  jMr.  Vox 
was  a  new  peril  for  the  negotiation.      If  this  generous  friend  of 
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humanity  were  to  sink  under  the  cares  of  government,  to  which 
he  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  the  war  party  might  get  the 
better  of  the  peace  party  in  the  British  cabinet. 

But  at  the  moment  a  serious  circumstance  put  peace  in  much 
greater  jeopardy  than  the  temporising  enjoined  by  Napoleon. 
Prussia  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy  state  of  despondency. 
Since  her  occupation  of  Hanover,  and  the  ]3ublication  in  London 
of  her  communications  with  England,  Napoleon,  as  we  have 
said,  had  taken  no  account  of  her,  and  treated  her  as  an  ally 
from  whom  there  was  nothing  to  hope  for.  Thus  every  creature 
in  Europe  knew  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  the 
new  Germanic  body,  and  Prussia  was  as  uninformed  on  this 
subject  as  the  petty  German  powers.  Everybody  knew  that 
France  was  negotiating  with  England,  that  consequently  the 
question  of  Hanover  must  come  under  discussion,  and  she  had 
not  received  a  single  communication  on  this  subject  capable  of 
rendering  her  easy.  King  Frederick  William  was  obliged  to 
appear  informed  of  that  which  he  was  ignorant  of,  that  he 
might  not  make  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  he  was  left  too 
evident.  Though  keeping  up  secret  and  not  very  honourable 
relations  with  Russia,  he  was  treated  by  the  latter  without  much 
consideration,  and  he  could  perceive  that  she  prized  him  less 
every  day,  in  proportion  as  she  became  more  reconciled  with 
France.  In  coldness  with  Austria,  who  did  not  forgive  him  for 
having  deserted  her  on  the  eve  of  Austerlitz,  at  war  with  England, 
which  had  just  seized  three  hundred  Prussian  merchantmen,  he 
found  himself  alone  in  Europe,  and  so  little  respected  that  even 
the  King  of  Sweden  himself  had  not  been  afraid  to  offer  him 
the  most  grievous  of  affronts.  When  the  Prussian  troops  had 
appeared  to  occupy  the  dependencies  of  Hanover  bordering  on 
Swedish  Pomerania,  the  King  of  Sweden,  who  held  them,  as  he 
said,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England,  his  ally,  had  defended 
himself  there,  and  fired  upon  the  troops  that  were  sent.  It  was 
the  last  degree  of  humiliation  to  be  thus  treated  by  a  prince 
who  had  no  other  strength  but  his  insanity,  protected  by  his 
alliances. 

This  situation  produced  in  the  Prussian  cabinet  reflections 
equally  painful  and  alarming.  Russia,  England  herself,  were 
at  this  moment  taking  steps  towards  France.  The  coalition 
must  soon  find  itself  dissolved,  and  as  Prussia  had  been  courted 
only  because  she  formed  the  necessary  complement  of  that 
coalition,  what  would  become  of  lier  at  tlie  time  of  the  general 
disarming?  Would  she  not  be  delivered  up  defenceless  to 
Napoleon,  who,  liighly  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct,  would 
treat  her  as  lie  pleased,  either  in  order  to  purchase  peace  with 
England  and  flussia,  or  to  aggrandise  the  States  tliat  he  should 
think  fit  to  found  ?  and  whatever  he  might  do,  he  was  sure  not 
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to  have  ouf  disapprover  in  Europe,  for  nobody  now  felt  the 
slightest  interest  for  J'russia. 

The  strant^^est  reports  coiifiniied  these  cutting  reflections. 
The  idea  of  restoring  ilanovr  to  England  in  order  to  have  a 
maritime  peace  was  so  natural  and  so  simple  that  it  s])rang  u]) 
in  all  niiiids  at  once.  So  littl*-  was  J^russia  esteemed  that,  not- 
with^tanding  the  virtues  of  her  king,  it  was  not  taken  amiss 
that  Napoleon  should  act  thus  towards  a  court  which  knew  not 
how  to  be  either  friend  or  enemy  to  any  one.  'J'he  allies  of 
France,  Spain  in  particular,  who  suffered  cruelly  by  the  war, 
saitl  aloud  tliat  Prussia  did  not  deserve  to  have  the  calamities  of 
war  i^rolonged  a  single  day  on  her  account.  General  Pardo, 
andjassador  of  Spain  in  ]>erlin.  repeated  this  so  ])ublicly,  that 
])eople  everywhere  iucpiired  the  cause  of  such  bold  language. 
Thus,  without  being  informed  on  the  subject,  every  one  related 
circumstances  as  they  were  passing  in  Paris  between  Lord  Yar- 
mouth and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

Then  came  the  malevolent,  who,  adding  the  improbable  to 
the  probable,  took  delight  in  the  most  mischievous  inventions. 
Some  pretended  that  France  was  about  to  reconcile  herself  with 
Russia  by  reconstituting  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  behalf  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the 
L'olish  ])rovinces.  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  time  of  the  last  partition, 
would  be  taken  from  her.  Others  maintained  that  jNlurat  was 
about  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Westphalia,  and  that  it  was  in  con- 
templation t(j  give  him  ^liinster,  Osnabriick,  and  East  Friesland. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  falsehood  and  truth  of  which  all  rumours 
are  usually  ci^mposed.  and  there  is  always  sufficient  of  the  latter 
mingled  with  them  to  gain  ])elief  for  the  lie.  This  may  be 
perceived  in  the  ]ii'esent  instance,  when  accurate  but  distorted 
facts  had  served  for  a  foundation  to  the  falsest  reports.  Xapo- 
leon  was.  in  fact,  thinking  of  restoring  Ilanovi'r  to  England, 
-ince  I'russia  no  longer  seemed  to  him  an  ally  that  could  be 
relied  on,  but  securing  an  indemnity  for  the  latter  or  restoring 
to  her  all  that  he  had  received  from  her.  The  plan  for  taking 
the  l'olish  provinces  from  her  had  been  entertained  for  a 
moment,  but  In*  the  llussiaiis  and  not  by  the  French.  Lastlv. 
^lurat's  ])reten(l(Ml  kingdom  was  an  invention  of  ]\[.  de  Talley- 
raiul's  clerks,  for  the  ]-)urpose  of  tlattering  the  imperial  family; 
and  as  yet  Napoleon  had  thonglit  of  this  only  on  condition  of 
giving  I'russia  th(>  I [anseatic  cities,  wliich  she  eagerly  covi^ted.  At 
aiiv  I'ate.  lie  had  never  wished  to  hear  such  a  scheme  talked  of. 

J'ut  it  is  not  with  this  sci'iipulous  accuracy  that  newsmongers 
construct  their  inventions.  To  ridicule  thos(>  whom  they  su]")- 
pose  to  be  decei\ed.  to  alfect  iiulignation  against  those  whom 
they  sup]Kise  to  be  decei\trs.  is  sufhcient  for  their  malevolent 
idleness,  and  this  is  a  species  of  persons  not  more  rare  in  the 
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diplomatic  circles  than  in  the  curious  and  ignorant  public  of 
great  capitals. 

Soldierly  imprudences  gave  a  certain  probability  to  these 
rumours.  Murat  kept  in  his  duchy  of  Berg  a  military  court, 
where  the  most  extraordinary  language  was  used. 

His  was,  observed  his  comrades  in  war,  who  had  become  his 
courtiers — his  was  a  very  small  State  for  a  brother-in-law  of 
the  emperor's.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  King  of 
Westphalia,  and  a  fine  kingdom  would  be  composed  for  him  at 
the  expense  of  that  scurvy  court  of  Prussia,  which  betrayed 
everybody.  It  was  not  only  those  about  Murat  who  talked  thus. 
The  French  troops,  brought  back  into  the  country  of  Darmstadt, 
into  Franconia  and  Suabia,  had  but  a  step  to  take  to  overrun 
Saxony  and  Prussia.  All  these  militaiy  men,  who  had  a  desire  to 
continue  the  war,  and  who  attributed  the  same  desire  to  their 
master,  flattered  themselves  that  they  should  soon  begin  it  again, 
and  enter  Berlin  as  they  had  entered  Vienna.  The  new  Prince 
of  Ponte  Corvo,  Bernadotte,  established  at  Anspach,  devised 
plans,  ridiculous  enough, which  he  showed  publicly,  and  which  he 
ascribed  to  Napoleon.  Augereau,  caring  still  less  what  he  said, 
drank  at  table  with  his  staff  to  the  success  of  the  approaching 
war  with  Prussia. 

These  extravagances  of  idle  soldiers,  reported  in  Berlin,  natu- 
rally produced  the  most  unpleasant  sensation.  Related  at  court, 
they  were  then  transmitted  to  the  entire  population,  and  excited 
the  pride,  always  ready  to  take  fire,  of  the  Prussian  nation.  The 
king  was  more  especially  affected  by  them,  on  account  of  the 
effect  which  they  could  not  fail  to  produce  on  the  public  opinion. 
The  queen,  distressed  about  what  had  befallen  her  sister,  the 
JMncess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  who  had  been  included  in  the  recent 
mediatisation,  said  nothing,  having  for  some  time  made  up  her 
mind  to  be  silent,  and  quite  aware  that  she  liad  no  claim  upon 
Napoleon  to  induce  him  to  favour  the  princes  of  her  family. 
Jiut  her  silence  was  significant.  M.  d'Haugwitz  was  more  dis- 
heartened than  he  chose  to  confess  to  his  master.  Tlie  faults 
committed  during  his  absence,  and  contrary  to  his  advice,  at 
length  produced  their  irresistible  consecju<mces.  He  was  never- 
theless blamed  for  all  events,  as  though  he  had  been  their  real 
cause.  The  seizure  of  three  hundred  vessels,  so  injurious  to 
Prussian  commerce,  was  imputed  to  him  as  one  of  his  works. 
The  minister  of  the  finances  had  reproached  him  with  it  in 
full  council,  and  with  the  greatest  as]ierity.  A  general  of 
renown  in  the  army,  General  Ruchel,  had  carried  rudeness 
towards  him  to  the  length  of  insult.  Pul)lic  0])inion  in  f^russia 
rose  from  houi"  to  liour  against  jNF.  d'Haugwitz,  who,  however, 
had  done  nothing  wrong  l)ut  in  returning  to  business  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  king,  when  his  system  of  alliance  with  France 
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was  sf>  compromised  tliat  it  was  rendered  impossible.  Tlie 
sentiment  of  German  ])atriotism  combined  witli  all  the  rest 
to  hasten  a  crisis.  Some  booksellers  of  Xurember((  havin;jf 
circulated  pamphlets  against  Franct\  Napoleon  had  ordered 
them  to  be  apprehended,  and  ap])lying  to  one  of  them  the 
severity  of  the  military  laws,  which  treat  as  an  enemy  any  one 
who  endeavours  to  excite  a  country  against  the  army  that 
occupies  it.  had  caused  him  to  be  shot.  This  deplorable  act 
had  inflamed  the  public  o])inion  against  the  French  and  their 
partisans. 

King  Frederick  William  and  M.  d'FIangwitz  had  reckoned 
upon  a  success  for  calming  the  public  mind  :  they  hoped  that  a 
confederation  of  the  German  powers  of  the  north,  under  the 
]-)rotectorship  of  Prussia,  would  form  a  counter])oise  tothe  Con- 
i'ederation  of  the  lihine — Napoleon  himself  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  it.  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  king  had  been  sent  to 
I  )resden  to  decide  Saxony  to  enter  into  this  confederation,  and 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  had  come  him- 
self to  Berlin  to  confer  on  the  subject.  But  these  two  courts 
manifested  extreme  coldness  towards  the  proposal.  Saxony, 
the  most  honest  of  the  German  powers,  had  a  natural  mistrust 
of  Prussia,  and  if  she  had  resolved  to  join  any  new  confederacy, 
she  would  rather  have  inclined  to  Austria,  which  had  never 
coveted  her  States,  than  Prussia,  which,  surrounding  them  on 
all  sides,  was  evidently  longing  for  them.  She  was,  therefore, 
not  disposed  to  do  what  was  asked  of  her,  and  regulated  her 
conduct  by  that  of  the  other  powers  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
llessf,  dissatisfied  with  Prussia,  which  in  1 803  had  caused  the 
C(juntry  of  Fulda  to  be  given  to  th*^  hous(^  of  Xassau-(  )range. 
dissatisfied  with  l-'rance.  which  had  refused  to  include  her  in  the 
Confederation  of  the  Khine,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aggrandise 
her,  decinvinir.  besides,  all  those  with  whom  she  treated,  would  not 
decide  in  favour  of  Prussia  any  more  than  of  France,  for  to  her 
the  danger  a])pear(^d  ef[ual.  To  excuse  herself  to  Prussia,  to 
whom  she  owed  an  at  least  a])part'nt  attachment,  she  had 
invtMited  an  odious  lie,  and  pretended  ihat  France  liad  thrown 
out  violent  underhand  threats  if  sIk^  joined  the  confederation 
o1'  the  north.  This  was  not  the  case  ;  t  he  iiio-t  secret  despatches 
oi  the  |-"reiicli  go\'ei'nmeiir  *  enjoined  its  agents  on  the  contrarv 
not  to  oppo-e  any  (ibsiacle  to  the  foriiiatidn  of  this  confedera- 
tion, to  ln'  silent  on  the  subject,  and  it' consulted,  to  declare  that 
I-"i-anee  would  sci'  it  without  displeasure.  It  was  the  ilanstvatic 
cities  onl\-  to  which  France  resol\-ed  to  forbid  that  accession,  for 
[)iii-ely  commercial  reasons;  a)ul  this  she  had  not  concealed. 

*  I  have  read  all  lh('.-(^  de-paiclics  witli  \ho  rrrcarost  attontioii  ;  and  as  1 
tell  the  tnirh  in  rei^ard  to  all  the  eourts.  irreat  and  small,  I  should  tell  it  in 
le^-ard  In  llessc,  w.re  that  initli  l'a\-ourai)lc  to  it,  and  unt'avi_}ui-able  to  francN/. 
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The  Hessian  minister,  then,  carried  to  Berlin  the  falsest  asser- 
tions ;  and  all  that  his  sovereign  had  demanded  of  France 
when  offering  to  join  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  he  pre- 
tended that  France  had  offered  him  to  draw  him  away  from  the 
confederation  of  the  north.  He  even  accused  M.  Bignon,  our 
minister  at  Oassel,  of  language  which  the  latter  had  not  used, 
and  which  he  contradicted  most  energetically.  It  is  possible 
that  M.  Bignon,  before  the  confederation  of  the  north  was  con- 
templated, and  when  all  the  German  diplomatists  were  talking  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine,  had  extolled  in  general  terms 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  French  alliance,  that  in 
his  language  he  had  even  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  but  this 
was  from  indiscreet  zeal ;  and  a  proof  that  he  acted  without 
orders  is  that  Napoleon  had  enjoined  M.  de  Talleyrand  by  a 
letter  to  refuse  the  junction  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse.*  Never- 
theless, the  minister  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  sent  extraordinarily 
to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  justify  an  unexpected  refusal,  came  to 
report  in  the  falsest  manner  the  pretended  threats  and  the 
pretended  offers  between  which  France  had  placed  the  petty 
court  of  Hesse. 

On  this  utterly  false  representation,  the  King  of  Prussia  con- 
ceived that  he  discovered  the  blackest  treachery  in  the  conduct 
of  Napoleon,  thought  himself  tricked,  oppressed,  and  gave  way 
to  a  violent  irritation.  While  these  reports  were  reaching  him 
from  the  court  of  Cassel,  a  despatch  from  M.  de  Lucchesini 
arrived  from  France.  That  ambassador,  a  man  of  talent,  but 
unsteady,  insincere,  living  in  Paris  with  all  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  and  being  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  assiduous 
courtiers  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  had  picked  up  some  days  before 
the  reports  circulated  respecting  the  lot  reserved  for  Prussia. 
A  confidential  intimation  obtained  from  the  English  negotiators 
relative  to  Hanover,  the  restitution  of  which  had  been  tacitly 
promised,  ap])eared  to  him  to  crown  all  the  threatening  cir- 
cumstances of  the  moment,  and  as,  in  his  ambiguous  conduct, 
alternately  the  adversary  or  the  partisan  of  the  system  of  M. 
d'Haugwitz,  he  had  very  recently  supported  tlie  treaty  of  the 
1 5th  of  February,  as  he  had  even  carried  it  to  Berlin,  he  con- 
sidered his  responsibility  as  deeply  involved  if  the  last  attempt 
at  an  alliance  with  France  turned  out  ill.  He  therefore  exaccre- 
rated  in  his  reports  in  the  most  imprudent  manner.  A]i  agent 
ought  to  conceal  nothing  from  his  government,  but  he  ought  to 
weigh  his  assertions,  to  add  nothing  to  the  truth,  to  retrench 
nothing  from  it,  especially  when  baneful  resolutions  may  be 
the  consequence. 

The  courier  who  left  l^aris  on  the  29th  of  July  arrived  at 

*  This  letter  exists  in  the  depot  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  ofliee  in  the 
Louvre. 
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Berlin  on  tlie  5tli  or  tlio  6tli  of  Anpfust.  lie  caused  an  extra- 
orclinarv  sensation  there.  A  second,  brini^inix  the  desjiatches 
of  the  2nd  of  August,  who  arrived  on  the  Qtli.  only  added  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first.  The  ex]ilosion  was  instan- 
taneous. As  a  heart  full  of  lonp--repressed  sentiments  suddenly 
breaks  forth  if  a  last  impression  comes  to  aggravate  what  it 
has  felt,  the  king  and  his  ministers  burst  into  sudden  passions 
against  France.  Both  of  them  eciualled  in  their  external  demon- 
strations the  most  violent  members  of  the  party  which  desired 
war.  !M.  d'Haugwitz,  usually  so  calm,  ct>rtainly  could,  in  revT.ew- 
ing  the  past,  call  to  niind  the  faults  of  the  court  of  Berlin, 
explain  to  himself  the  consequences  of  those  faults  on  the 
irritable  mind  of  Xapoleon,  comprehend  from  that  time  the 
neglect  with  which  the  latter  repaid  an  unfaithful  alliance, 
reduce  thus  to  their  true  value  the  alleged  plans  with  which 
Prussia  was  threatened,  and  wait  for  more  accurate  reports, 
before  the  Prussian  cabinet  proceeded  to  form  an  opinion  and 
to  decide  upon  a  line  of  conduct.  Here  commence  the  real 
faults  of  M.  d'Haugwitz.  l>('litning  only  a  part  of  what  was 
told  him,  but  desiring  to  cover  his  responsibility,  and  above  all 
ilattering  himself  that  he  could  control  the  violent  party  by 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military  demonstrations,  he 
assented  to  all  that  was  proposed  in  this  moment  of  agitation. 
His  system  being  thus  overthrown,  he  ought  to  have  retired 
and  left  to  others  the  chances  of  a  rupture  with  France,  which 
he  foresaw  must  be  disastrous.  But  he  gave  way  to  the  general 
]uovement  of  minds,  and  all  the  partisans  he  had  about  the  king, 
]\[.  Lombard  in  particular,  studiously  imitated  him.  We  shall 
discover  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  free  government  for  nations 
to  furnish  the  spectacle  of  the  most  inconceivable  popular 
excitements. 

A  council  was  called  at  Potsdam.  The  old  generals,  such  as 
the  Duke  of  ]^)rnnswick  and  ]\Iarshal  dt>  Mollendorf,  formed  ]iart 
of  it.  When  these  men,  who  till  then  had  shown  such  discre- 
tion, saw  the  king  and  M.  d'Haugwitz  himself  consider  the 
treacherv  attributed  to  France  as  possible,  and  even  as  true,  tlu^y 
hesitated  no  longer,  and  the  resolution  to  replace  the  whole 
Frussian  army  on  the  war  footing,  as  it  had  been  six  months 
before,  was  unanimously  ado])ted.  The  majority  of  the  council, 
the  king  included,  n^o'arded  this  as  a  measure  of  safety,  ^1. 
d'Haugwitz  as  an  answer  to  all  those  who  alleged  that  Prussia 
was  o'iveu  up  to  Xajioleon. 

All  at  once  a  re])ort  was  circulated  in  In'rlin,  on  the  loth  of 
Auizust.  that  the  king  had  decided  to  arm,  that  great  difiiculties 
had  arisen  between  Prussia  and  France,  that  hidden  dangers 
had  even  been  discovered,  a  sort  of  ineditated  treachery,  which 
accounted  for  the  stay  of  the  French  troops  in  Suabia,  j-'ran- 
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conia,  and  Westphalia.  The  opinion  frequently  agitated,  but 
always  repressed  by  the  example  of  the  king,  in  which  people 
had  confidence,  was  violently  expressed.  The  hearts  of  the 
subjects  overflowed  like  that  of  the  princes.  We  may  well  say, 
was  the  cry  on  all  sides,  that  France  would  not  spare  Prussia 
any  more  than  Austria ;  that  she  is  determined  to  overrun  and 
ravage  all  Germany ;  that  the  partisans  of  French  alliance  were 
either  dupes  or  traitors ;  that  it  was  not  M.  de  Hardenberg 
who  was  sold  to  England,  but  M.  d'Haugwitz  to  France ;  that 
it  was  well  to  find  him  out  at  last,  only  it  was  finding  him  out 
too  late;  that  it  was  not  to-day,  but  six  months  ago,  on  the 
eve  or  the  morrow  of  Austerlitz,  that  Prussia  ought  to  have 
armed ;  that,  besides,  it  was  of  little  consequence,  if  they  must, 
though  late,  defend  themselves  or  perish ;  that  England  and 
Russia  would  no  doubt  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  any  one 
who  would  resist  Napoleon ;  that,  after  all,  the  French  had 
vanquished  the  Austrians  without  energy,  the  Russians  without 
instruction,  but  that  they  would  find  it  a  more  difficult  task  to 
beat  the  soldiers  of  the  great  Frederick. 

Persons  who  saw  Berlin  at  this  period  say  that  there  never 
was  an  instance  of  such  fermentation  and  excitement.  M. 
d'Haugwitz  already  perceived  with  dread  that  he  had  been 
urged  far  beyond  the  goal  which  he  meant  to  reach,  for  he  had 
contemplated  mere  demonstrations,  and  the  nation  demanded 
war.  The  army  in  particular  called  aloud  for  it.  The  queen, 
Prince  Louis,  the  court,  recently  controlled  by  the  express  will 
of  the  king,  now  broke  out  without  restraint.  According  to 
them,  they  were  not  German,  they  were  not  Prussian,  till  that 
day  ;  people  listened  at  last  to  the  voice  of  interest  and  honour  ; 
they  were  throwing  off  the  illusions  of  a  perfidious  and  disgrace- 
ful alliance ;  they  were  worthy  of  themselves,  of  the  founder  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  of  the  great  Fi-ederick.  Never  has 
such  infatuation  been  witnessed,  but  where  the  multitude  leads 
the  wise,  where  courts  lead  weak  kings. 

Yet  what  had  happened  to  justify  this  outburst?  Prussia, 
on  the  point  of  signing  in  1 805  a  treaty  of  close  alliance  with 
France,  had,  under  the  false  pretext  of  the  violation  of  the 
territory  of  Anspach,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  European 
coalition,  to  the  cries  of  the  German  aristocracy,  to  the  caresses 
of  Alexandcn-,  which  was  a  sort  of  treachery.  Finding  Fraiice 
victorious  at  Austerlitz,  she  had  abruptly  changed  sides,  and 
accepted  Hanover  from  Napoleon,  after  accepting  it  from 
Alexander  a  few  days  before.  Napoleon  had  sincerely  desired 
to  attach  Ikm-  to  himself  by  such  a  gift,  and  he  waited  for  this 
last  trial  to  see  whether  she  could  be  trusted.  But  this  gift, 
accepted  witli  confusion,  I'russia  had  not  dared  to  avow  to  the 
world;  slie  had  almost  excused  herself  to  the  English  for  the 
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occupation  of  Hauover ;  she  liad  not  taken  that  frank  position 
between  Napoleon  and  liis  enemies  which  she  ought  to  have 
taken  to  inspire  confidence.  Disgusted  with  such  relations. 
Napoleon  had  foi'ined  the  secret  design  to  take  back  Hanover 
in  order  to  obtain  from  England  a  peace,  which  he  had  no 
longer  any  hope  of  imposing  on  her  by  the  alliance  of  Prussia. 
But  he  had  thought  of  a  compensation,  he  had  prepared  it  in 
his  mind,  but  he  liad  said  nothing,  fearful  of  opening  himself 
to  a  court  for  which  he  no  longer  felt  any  esteem.  Was  this 
a  proceeding  to  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  con- 
tinuing in  secret  connection  with  Russia  through  Ah  dt^  Harden- 
berg,  notwithstanding  the  forinal  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at 
Schonbrunn,  and  renewed  at  I'aris  on  the  15th  of  February? 
Certainly  not.  The  faults  of  Napoleon  are  confined  to  want 
of  respect,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  shown,  but  which  the 
equivocal  conduct  of  Prussia  excused,  if  it  did  not  justify. 

In  reality,  Prussia  felt  humbled  by  the  part  which  she  had 
acted,  alarmed  at  the  lonely  situation  in  which  she  would  find 
herself  if  England  and  Ivussia  should  reconcile  themselves  with 
France,  confusedly  troubled  about  the  treatment  which  she 
should  then  be  liable  to  ex])erience  from  Napoleon,  without 
having  a  person  to  complain  to  ;  and  in  this  state  she  was  ready 
to  take  the  falsest,  the  most  improbable  rumours  for  real.  In 
all  that  was  passing  in  lierlin,  one  thing  only  was  true  and 
honourable,  that  was  German  patriotism,  humiliated  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  France,  bursting  out  on  the  first  pretext,  founded  or 
not.  But  this  sentiment  burst  forth  unseasonably.  In  1805, 
when  Napolfon  left  Boulogne,  Prussia  ought  either  to  have  de- 
clared herself  loudly  for  France,  stating  her  motives  for  acting 
thus,  and  pledging  Prussian  honour  in  this  sense,  or  declared 
herself  against  France  from  that  time,  and  struggle  against  her, 
while  Austria  and  Russia  were  in  arms.  Now  she  was  rushing 
into  ruin  by  a  way  that  was  not  even  honourable. 

The  despatches  of  M.  de  Lucchesini  had  been  intercepted  by 
Napoleon's  police,  and  he  was  acquainted  with  their  contents. 
Inct'nsed  at  them,  he  had  immediately  ordered  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  M.  de  Laforest,  to  apprise  him  of  tlu^  sending  of  these 
desi)atches,  to  charge  him  to  contradict  all  the  allegations  of  the 
Prussian  minister,  and  to  re((uire  his  recall.  Unfortunately  it 
was  too  latt',  for  already  the  itnpulsioTi  giveii  to  the  public 
opinion  in  I'l'ussia  was  not  to  be  controlled.  M.  d'Haugwitz, 
morcovci-.  embarrassed  by  the  so  different  parts  which  he  had 
been  foi-c^'d  to  act  for  a  year  ])ast.  had  no  longer  the  courage  of 
good  resolutions,  lie  durst  neithiM-  see  the  minister  of  France, 
nor  declare  to  the  fools  whose  folly  he  had  flattered,  that  he 
should  leave  them  onC(^  more  to  join  the  wise,  who  were  then 
extremt'ly  rare  in  IkM-lin. 

VOL.   IV.  o 
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M.  de  Laforest  found  him  reserved  and  shunning  explana- 
tions.    However,  after  several  attempts,  he  obtained  an  inter- 
view,  and  asked  how  he  could  be  deficient  to  such  a  degree 
of  his  usual  presence  of  mind ;  how  he  could  believe  the  lying- 
rales  invented  by  Hesse,  the  giddy  expressions  picked  up  by 
M.  de  Lucchesini ;  why  he  had  not  waited  or  sought  for  more 
accurate  information  before  he  took  such  serious  resolutions 
as  were    publicly  announced.      M.    d'Haugwitz,   distressed  in 
proportion  as  the  light,  obscured  for  a  moment  in  his  mind, 
beo-an  to  shine  forth  again,  appeared  grieved  at  the  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued,  acknowledged  candidly  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current  which  had  carried  away  the  king,  the  court,  and 
himself  ;  and  lastly,  declared  that  unless  they  received  assist- 
ance, they  should  run  perhaj^s  to  perish  upon  the  rock  of  war ; 
that  nothing  was   yet  lost  if  Napoleon  would  take  any  step 
whatever  that  would  be   a   satisfaction  for  the   pride   of  the 
multitude,  for  the  prudence  of  the  cabinet  a  reason  to  take 
courao-e  ;  that  the  removal  of  the  French  army,  accumulated 
for   some  time  on  the   roads   leading  to  Prussia,  would  fulfil 
this  twofold  object ;  that  the  armaments  might  then  be  coun- 
termanded, the   government  alleging  as   a  reason  for   having 
armed  the  assemblage  of  French  troops,  and  as  a  reason  for 
disarmino-  their  retirement  beyond  the  Rhine.     M.  d'Haugwitz 
added  that,  to   facilitate  the  explanations,   M.  de   Lucchesini 
should    be    recalled,    and    a    discreet    and    safe    man,    M.    de 
Knobelsdorf,  sent  to  Paris. 

Napoleon  could  have  consented  to  the  proposed  step  without 
compromising  his  glory,  for  he  had  never  thought  of  invading 
Prussia.  He  had  merely  taken  some  precautions  on  the  refusal 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Schonbrunn.  But  since  then  he  had 
thought  only  of  Austria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oattaro ;  he 
thought  only  of  obtaining  restitution  of  them  by  some  threat, 
and  since  the  treaty  signed  with  M.  d'Oubril,  he  was  even 
strono-ly  disposed  to  bring  his  troops  back  to  France.  He  had 
(Tiven  orders  for  a  vast  camp  at  Meudon,  with  the  intention 
of  assemblino-  the  grand  army  there,  and  holding  magnificent 
fetes  in  September.  The  order  for  this  puq^ose  was  already 
(les-i:»atched.  But  a  serious  and  unforeseen  event  intervened 
to  render  this  conduct  diflicult  on  his  part.  Contrary  to  his 
expectation,  the  Emperor  Alexander  liad  refused  to  ]'alify  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  by  M.  d'Oubril.  He  had  ado])ted  this 
resolution  at  the  urgent  representations  of  Fngland,  which  had 
laid  stress  on  her  fidelity,  referred  to  her  recent  refusal  to 
treat  without  Kussia,  and  desired  in  return  for  this  fidelity 
that  he  should  reject  a  treaty  too  hastily  concluded,  and  on 
evident  Iv  disadvantageous  conditions.  'We  PJm-jieror  Alex- 
ander, tiiouu'h   u'l'eatly  drending  th(^  consecjuences  of  war  with 
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Napoleon,  dreaded  tliein  rather  less  on  seeing-  England  more 
backwai'd  than  he  had  imagined  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  France.  It  would  even  appear  that  something  had  already 
transpired  respecting  tlx-  agitations  of  the  court  of  Prussia, 
and  the  possibility  of  drawing  that  court  into  a  war.  Lastly, 
the  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
(iernumic  empire,  adding  to  the  jealousies  of  Russia  as  to 
those  of  all  the  powers,  and  producing  an  expectation  of  re- 
doubled hatred  against  Napoleon,  Alexander  had  decided  not 
to  ratify  ]M.  d'Oubril's  treaty.  He  replied,  however,  that  he 
was  ready  to  resume  the  negotiations,  but  in  concert  with 
England,  that  he  even  charged  the  latter  with  his  powers  for 
treating,  on  condition  that  not  only  Sicily  should  be  left  to  the 
royal  family  of  Naples,  but  the  whole  of  Dalmatia,  and  that 
the  Balearic  Islands  should  be  given  to  the  King  of  Piedmont. 

The  com'ier  who  brought  this  communication  arrived  at 
Paris  (m  the  3rd  of  Se])tember,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  armaments  of  I'russia  were  engaging  the  attention  of  all 
Ivirope,  and  when  Napoleon  was  desired  to  extricate  M. 
d'llaugwitz  and  King  Frederick  William  from  embarrassment, 
by  ordering  the  French  troops  to  fall  back.  Napoleon,  in  his 
turn,  conceived  a  most  profound  mistrust,  and  imagined  that 
lie  was  betrayed.  The  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  Austria 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  recollection  of  her  armaments,  so 
frequently  and  so  obstinately  denied,  even  when  her  troops 
were  marching,  this  recollection  recurring  to  his  mind,  per- 
suaded him  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  this  time,  that 
the  sudden  armaments  of  Prussia  were  but  a  perfidy,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  surprised  in  September  1806,  as 
lie  had  well-nigh  been  in  St'])tember  1 805.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  at  all  dis])osed  to  withdraw  his  tro()]")s  from  Franconia,  a 
very  important  military  position,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  for  a  war 
against  l?russia.  Anotlier  circumstance  led  him  to  believe  in 
a  coalition.  Mr.  Fox,  after  an  illness  of  two  months,  was  just 
(I 'ad.  I'hus,  in  the  same  year,  the  fatigues  of  long  ])ower  had 
killed  ]Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  first  trials  ol"  a  ])ower  which  had  beccune 
new  to  him  had  Itastened  Ihe  end  of  .Mr.  l-'ox.  ]\Ir.  {''ox  carried 
with  him  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  the  ])ossibility  of  a  fertile 
.-dliance  l)etween  France  and  hhigland.  If  England  had  sus- 
tained a  great  loss  in  Mr.  I'itt,  iMirope  and  humanity  suffered 
;in  immense  loss  in  ]Mr.  Fox.  Jle  bi'ing  dead,  the  war  party 
was  al)()ut  to  triuin])])  over  the  |)eace  ])arty  in  the  bosom  ol' 
t  he  1  British  ealjinet. 

Tliat  cabinet,  however,  durst  not  make  any  considerable 
ehange  in  the  conditions  of  ])eace  ])reviouslv  sent  to  Paris. 
Lord  Yarmouth  had  relinquished  the  n(>go(iation  in  disgust. 
Lord    Lauderdale    was    left    alone.       He    received   orders   from 
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London  to  present  the  demands  of  Russia,  consisting  in  the 
claim  of  Sicily  and  Dalmatia  for  the  court  of  Xaples,  and  the 
Balearic  Islands  for  the  King  of  Piedmont.  Lord  Lauderdale 
in  presenting  these  new  conditions  acted  in  the  name  of  both 
courts,  and  as  having  the  powers  of  both.  Thus  by  waiting 
for  the  effect  of  the  ratifications  of  St.  Petersburg,  Napoleon 
had  missed  the  decisive  occasion  for  having  peace.  The  greatest 
minds  are  liable  to  these  mistakes  in  the  field  of  politics  as  in 
the  field  of  war. 

Napoleon  felt  on  this  account  a  sort  of  irritation,  which 
induced  him  still  more  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  European 
conspiracy.  He  was,  therefore,  much  more  inclined  to  appeal 
to  arms  than  to  give  way.  He  received  about  this  time  M.  de 
Knobelsdorf,  who  had  come  iw  the  utmost  haste  to  supply  the 
place  of  M.  de  Lucchesini.  He  gave  him  personally  an  obliging 
reception,  affirmed  positively  that  he  had  no  design  against 
Prussia,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  she  wanted  of  him, 
for  he  wanted  nothing  of  her  but  the  execution  of  treaties  ;  that 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  taking  anything  from  her,  and  that  all 
that  had  been  published  on  this  subject  was  false ;  and  he 
alluded  in  these  words  to  the  re]:)orts  of  M.  de  Lucchesini,  who 
had  on  the  same  day  delivered  his  letters  of  recall.  Then  with 
a  candour  worthy  of  his  greatness,  he  added,  that  in  the  false 
rumours  which  were  circulated,  one  thing  was  true,  namely, 
what  was  said  about  Hanover ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  heard 
England  on  tliat  subject ;  that,  seeing  the  peace  of  the  world 
involved  in  that  question,  he  had  purposed  to  address  himself 
to  Prussia,  to  explain  his  situation  in  its  naked  truth,  to  give 
her  the  choice  of  a  general  peace  purchased  by  the  restitution 
of  Hanover,  on  condition  of  a  compensation,  or  the  continuance 
of  the  war  against  England,  but  war  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
after  an  ex]Dlanation,  indeed,  of  the  degree  of  energy  which  King- 
Frederick  William  intended  to  exert  in  it.  He  affirmed,  more- 
over, that,  at  any  rate,  he  should  not  have  taken  any  resolution 
without  opening  his  mind  frankly  and  completely  to  Prussia. 

An  ex]")lnnation  so  candid  ought  to  have  banished  all  doubts. 
Hut  Prussia  wanted  more ;  she  wanted  an  act  of  deference. 
\vhich  sliould  save  her  ])ride.  Napoleon  might.  ]")erhaps.  lia\'e 
complied  if  he  had  not  been  at  this  moment  full  of  mistrust, 
and  if  he  had  not  believed  that  there  was  a  nt'w  coalition,  which 
liad  as  vet  no  existence,  though  it  was  not  long  before  it  did 
exist,  liut  in  that  excitement  of  mind  which  events  occasion, 
we  cannot  always  judge  correctly  what  is  ])assing  among  our 
adversaries.  In  conscc|uence,  he  ordered  M.  de  Laforest  to  con- 
duct himself  with  reserve,  to  tell  M.  d'Haugwitz  that  Prussia 
should  have  no  otlici-  i'X])lanations  than  wliat  he  had  given  to 
Messieurs  de  I\ii(iI)rlsdort'  and  de  Lucchesini:  that  as  for  the 
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demand  rflative  to  tlie  annie?;.  Iip  replied  by  a  demand  exactly 
similar,  and  that  if  1^'ussia  countermanded  her  armaments,  he 
would  enrrag'e  to  give  immediate  orders  to  his  troops  to  repass 
the  Rhine.  He  enjoined  M.  de  Lafon-st  to  he  silent  afterwards, 
and  t<  >  watch  events.  "  In  such  a  situation,"  he  wrote,  "  one  ought 
not  to  believe  protestations,  how  sincere  soever  they  may  ap])ear. 
We  havt^  been  deceived  too  often.  We  must  have  facts  :  let 
Prussia  disarm,  and  the  French  shall  re])ass  the  Rhine,  not  before." 

M.  de  Laforest  punctually  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  his  sove- 
reirrn,  had  no  difficulty  to  convince  M.  d"Haugwitz.  who  was 
previously  convinced,  but  overruled  by  events  ;  and  then  he 
was  silent.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  J^russian  cabinet  to  be 
enlightened  res]")ecting  the  intentions  of  Najioleon  ;  it  wanted  a 
palpable  explanation  to  give  to  the  public  o])inion.  and  for  itself 
also  facts,  bur  clear  and  positive  facts,  such  as  the  retirement  of 
the  French.  Even  then  the  excited  imaginations  would  scarcely 
have  been  pacified  even  In'  a  soothing  act.  Prussian  pride  claimed 
a  satisfaction.  One  has  as  much,  even  more  need  of  satisfaction, 
when  one  is  in  the  wrong,  than  when  one  is  in  the  right. 

The  king  and  ^I.  d'Haugwitz  suii'ered  a  few  more  days  to 
ela])se.  to  see  if  Xapoh-on  would  communicate  anything  more 
explicit,  more  satisfactory.  This  silence  ruins  everything, 
said  ^I.  d'Haugwitz  to  M.  de  Laforest.  But  the  die  was  cast : 
Prussia.  l)y  tergiversations,  which  had  alienated  froin  her  the 
confidence  nf  Xa])olec)n.  France  by  too  slighting  conduct,  were 
both  to  be  led  into  a  destructive  war.  the  more  to  l)e  regretted 
as.  in  the  state  of  the  world,  llh-y  wt-re  the  only  two  powers 
whose  interests  were  reco7icilal:)le.  '{"he  silence  enjoined  by  ^1. 
(le  Lafnrt>st  was  iiivariably  maintained  l)y  liim  :  but  the  grief 
ill"  his  countenance,  an  expi'essi\e  o-i-ief,  and  sufficiently  signi- 
licant  if  the  cf)urt  of  J'ni^-ia  had  chosen  to  com])i'(diend  it.  and 
to  guifle  itself  ly  what  it  li.'id  coiii])rehen(led.  l)Ut  such  was  no 
lono'er  the  case,  eitlier  with  King  Fn^lerick  AVilliam  or  with 
his  ministers.  Regiments  ])a^<ed  eviM'v  day  through  Berlin 
-inking  pari-iotic  ^ongs.  which  were  re])eated  by  the  crowds 
collected  in  the  street'^.  Peo])le  were  everywhei-e  ini[nii'ing 
wlien  the  king  wfiuld  <i-\  out  for  the  army,  and  i!"  it  was  true 
that  he  would  remain  at  IVit-daiii  with  the  inti^ition  of  chang- 
ing liis  fir.-t  (leterTuinal  ion.  So  gi'eat  became  the  outcry  that  it 
w;.<  neci'><ary  tr)  sati--fv  the  pulilic  o])inion.  TIk^  unfortunate 
iVederlck  Williain  ^et  out  on  the  2  I --t  of  Se])tember  for  Magde- 
burg. Thi-  wa--  the  signal  i'or  v/ar.  which  was  ex|)ected  in 
(ierniany.  and  which  Xapolenn  was  waiting  fop  in  I'aris.  We 
shall  >!•'■  in  the  next  book  the  ten-ibje  vicissitude-,  the  (lisa>trou> 
con>e((Uen(".'S  for  l'ru--ia  atvl  the  or|orious  results  for  Xa])olec)n. 
results  which  would  excite  unmixed  satisfaction  if  ]iolicy  had 
harmonl-eil  with  victorv. 
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IT  was  the  height  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Napoleon  at  a  moment  when  the 
French  army,  returning  from  Austerlitz,  was  still  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  more  capable  of  acting  than  any  army  ever  was. 
It  was  above  all  an  extreme  inconsistency  in  her  to  rush  into  a 
war  single-handed,  after  she  had  not  dared  venture  upon  it  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  she  would  have  had  Austria,  Russia, 
England,  Sweden,  and  Naples  for  allies.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
Austria,  exhausted  by  her  late  efforts,  irritated  by  the  indiffer- 
ence manifested  towards  her,  was  resolved  to  remain  in  her  turn 
a  quiet  spectator  of  the  disasters  of  another.  Russia  was  again 
placed  at  her  natural  distance  by  the  retreat  of  her  troops 
upon  the  Vistula.  England,  exasperated  at  the  occupation  of 
Hanover,  had  declared  war  against  Prussia.  Sweden  had 
followed  her  example.  Naples  no  longer  existed.  It  is  true 
that  every  friend  of  France,  on  becoming  her  enemy,  might 
reckon  with  certainty  on  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  England, 
and  with  the  auxiliaries  whom  she  had  in  her  pay.  But  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  enter  into  explanations  with  the 
British  cabinet,  and  to  set  out  with  the  immediate  restitution  of 
Hanover,  which  would  never  have  taken  place,  at  least  without 
compensation,  from  the  very  worst  terms  on  which  Prussia  could 
be  with  Prance.  Russia,  though  awakened  from  her  first  dreams 
of  glory,  was  nevertheless  disposed  to  try  once  more  the  fortune 
of  arms  in  company  with  the  Prussian  troops,  the  only  troops  in 
I'^urope  in  wliich  she  had  any  confidence.  But  several  months 
must  elapse  before  her  armies  could  get  into  line,  and,  besides, 
slie  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  push  them  on  so  far  as  in 
1805.  Prussia,  therefore,  was  liable  to  find  herself  for  some 
time  opposed  unaided  to  Napoleon,  She  went  to  meet  him  in 
October  1 806  in  the  heart  of  Saxony,  as  Austria  had  met  him 
in  1805  in  the  heart  of  Bavaria,  but  witli  this  most  disadvan- 
tageous difference  for  her,  that  he  had  not  now  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  of  distance,  for  instead  of  being  encamped  on  the  sliores 
of  the  ocean,  he  was  in  the  very  centre  of  Germany,  within  two 
or  three  marches  onlv  of  the  Prussian  frontier. 
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Notliin^'  short  of  the  most  f.atal  infatuation  conkl  account  for 
the  conduct  of  Prussia  ;  but  sucli  is  party-spirit,  such  are  its 
incurable  illusions,  that  in  all  cjuarters  tliis  war  was  considered 
as  likely  to  offer  unforeseen  chances,  and  to  open  new  pros- 
pects to  van([nished  Europe.  Napoleon,  it  was  alleged,  had 
triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  the  Austrians  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Russians,  but  this  time  he  would  have  to  encounter 
disciples  of  the  great  Frederick,  the  sole  lieirs  of  genuine  military 
traditions,  and  perhaps  instead  of  Austerlitz  he  miglit  find  a  Jlos- 
bach:  J^y  dint  of  repeating  such  language,  ]ieople  had  well-nigh 
convinced  themselves  that  it  would  be  verified ;  and  the  Prussians, 
who  ought  to  have  trembled  at  the  idea  of  a  rencounter  with  the 
French,  had  conceived  the  most  extraAagant  confidence  in  their 
own  strength.  Discreet  minds,  nevertheless,  knew  what  was  to 
be  thought  of  these  silly  hopes  ;  and  a  mixture  of  surprise  and 
satisfaction  was  felt  at  Vienna  on  seeing  tliose  \aunted  Prus- 
sians put  to  the  test  in  their  turn,  and  opposed  to  that  captain. 
\vho  owed  his  glory,  so  it  was  asserted,  solely  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  Austrian  army.  A  momentary  joy,  therefore,  pervaded 
the  enemies  of  France,  who  believed  that  the  term  of  her  great- 
ness had  arrived.  Unfortunately  that  term  was  destined  to 
arrive,  but  not  so  soon,  not  till  after  faults,  none  of  which  had 
then  been  committed. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  felt  not  the  least  concern  about  tlie 
a])proaching  war.  lie  was  unacquainted  with  tlie  Prussians, 
for  he  had  never  yet  met  them  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  he 
said  to  himself  tliat  those  Prussians  to  whom  all  sorts  of  merit 
were  attributed  since  they  had  become  his  adver.-aries.  hail 
p"ained  fewer  advantages  over  the  raw  French  troops  of  1792 
than  the  Austrians;  and  that  if  they  could  not  beat  volunteers 
raised  in  haste,  still  less  would  they  beat  an  accomplished  army, 
of  whicli  lie  was  the  general.  Accordingly,  lie  wrote  to  his 
brothers  at  Na]iles  and  in  Holland,  assuring  them  tliat  they 
need  not  gi\ e  lliemselves  any  uneasiness,  that  the  ]-)resent 
struggle  would  be  terminated  more  speedily  Ihaii  the  preceding: 
that  Prussia  and  her  allies,  be  they  who  Ihey  might,  would  be 
crushed.  Init  that  tliis  time  he  would  settle  finally  -with  ihirope. 
and  7;?^/  /'/  out  of  tlic  poirrr  nf  Jtis  nieiules  to  ■•^fir  for  trn  i/cars. 
Such  are  the  \ery  expressions  which  he  used  in  his  letters  to 
the  Kings  of  Holland  and  Naples. 

A  lender  not  less  ]")rudent  than  bold,  he  took  as  great  pains 
to  succeed  as  if  he  had  btn-n  about  to  fight  soldiers  and  gemn'als 
e'|iial  01'  su]iei'ior  to  his  own.  Though  he  coidd  not  give  tln^ 
i'russians  credit  for  all  that  rumour  affected  to  publish  con- 
cerning them,  still  he  followed  that  wise  ]")rece]')t  of  ]")rudence 
which  enjoins  us  to  estimate  at  his  full  value  the  enemy  whom 
\vt»    kno\v.   and   the   eiiemv   wIkhu    we   do    not    know    si  ill    moi'e 
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highly  than  he  deserves.  With  this  consideratiou  was  coupled 
another  for  stimulating  his  active  forecast :  he  was  resolved  to 
push  to  extremity  the  conflict  with  the  continent,  and  despair- 
ing of  his  maritime  means,  he  determined  to  conquer  England 
in  her  allies,  by  following  them  up  till  he  had  forced  them  to 
drop  their  arms.  Without  being  decided  respecting  the  extent 
and  the  duration  of  this  new  war,  he  presumed  that  he  should 
have  to  advance  very  far  northward,  and  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
seek  Russia  in  her  own  territory.  Astonished  at  the  last  pro- 
ceedings of  Prussia,  unable  to  guess,  at  the  distance  of  Paris 
from  Berlin,  the  various  and  complicated  causes  which  induced 
her  to  act,  he  imagined  that,  in  September  1 806  as  in  September 
1805,  a  great  coalition,  secretly  formed,  was  about  to  burst 
forth ;  that  the  unaccustomed  boldness  of  King  Frederick 
William  was  but  the  first  symjDtom  of  it ;  and  he  expected  to 
see  all  Europe  rush  upon  him,  Austria  included,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pacific  protestations  of  this  latter.  The  very  natural 
mistrust  excited  in  him  by  the  aggression  of  the  preceding  year 
was  nevertheless  unfounded,  A  new  coalition  was  certainly 
destined  to  result  from  the  resolution  just  taken  by  ]^russia,  but 
it  would  be  the  effect  instead  of  being  the  cause  of  it.  For 
the  rest,  everybody  in  Eui-ope  was  as  much  surprised  as  Napoleon 
at  what  was  passing  in  Berlin,  for  in  cabinets  people  are  deter- 
mined to  see  calculations  only,  never  passions.  They  are  not 
free  from  them,  however,  and  those  sudden  irritations  which 
in  private  life  sometimes  seize  two  men  and  put  weapons  into 
their  hands,  are  quite  as  often,  more  often  than  a  maturely 
weighed  interest,  the  cause  that  urges  two  nations  to  attack 
each  other.  The  moral  soreness  of  Prussia  arose  from  her  faults, 
and  the  treatment  which  those  faults  liad  drawn  upon  her  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon  was,  far  more  thau  any  meditated  treachery, 
the  real  cause  of  her  sudden,  unintelligible  exasperation,  whicli 
nobody  knew  how  to  account  for. 

Impressed,  Iherefoi^e,  witli  tlie  idea  of  a  new  coalitiou,  and 
determined  this  time  to  pursue  it  into  tfie  recesses  of  tlie  frozen 
regions  of  the  north.  Napoleon  proportioned  his  ^^reparations 
to  the  circumstances  which  lie  foresaw.  He  provided  not  only 
for  the  means  of  attack  upon  liis  adversaries — means  which 
were  to  be  found  ready  prepared  in  tlie  great  army  collected  in 
the  heart  of  Germany — but  also  for  tlie  means  of  defence  for 
the  vast  countries  which  he  would  have  to  leave  behind  him 
while  he  was  ])roceeding  to  tlie  Elbe,  tlio  Oder,  perhaps  to  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  As  liis  donn'nion  increased,  he  was 
obliged  to  pro|)ortion  liis  solicitude  to  the  growing  extent  of 
his  enq-jire.  lie  had  to  attend  to  Italy,  from  tlie  Strait  of 
Messina  to  the  Izonzo,  and  even  beyond  it,  since  Dalmatia 
belonu'ed  to  him.     Ji(^  had  to  attend  to  Holland,  turned  from  an 
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allied  State  into  a  family  kinpfdom.  He  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  guard  of  these  numerous  countries,  and  for  their  govern- 
ment to  boot,  since  his  brothers  were  seated  upon  their  thrones. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  by  placing  the  crown  of  the  two 
Sicilies  in  his  family,  Napoleon  liad  added  as  uiuch  to  his  diffi- 
culties as  to  his  power.  On  closely  considering  the  anxieties 
and  the  expenses  in  men  and  money  which  his  brother  Jose])h's 
new  establishment  at  Naples  cost  him,  one  is  led  to  believe  that, 
instead  of  driving  the  Bourbons  from  the  south  of  Italy,  he  had 
better  have  left  them  there  submissive,  trembling,  punished  for 
their  last  treachery  by  heavy  war  contributions,  by  reductions 
of  territory,  and  by  the  hard  obligation  to  exclude  the  English 
from  the  ports  of  Calabria  and  Sicily.  It  is  true  that  he  would 
not  then  have  completed  the  regeneration  of  Italy ;  he  would 
not  have  entirely  wrested  that  noble  and  beautiful  country  from 
the  barbarous  system  under  which  it  lived  oppressed  ;  he  would 
not  have  wholly  associated  it  with  the  social  and  political  S3\'.ten) 
of  France  :  it  is  true  that  he  would  still  have  had  in  the  courts 
of  Naples  and  Kome  two  secret  enemies,  ready  to  call  in  the 
Ihiglish  and  the  Kussians.  But  these  reasons,  which  were 
certainly  powerful,  and  which  justified  Napoleon  for  liavino; 
undertaken  the  conquest  of  the  Italian  peninsula  from  the 
I/.onzo  to  Taranto,  then  became  decisive  reasons  not  for  limiting 
his  enterprises  in  the  south  of  .Kuro]')(%  but  for  limiting  them  in 
tlie  north  ;  for  Dalmaiia  required  20.000  men,  Lombardy  50,000, 
Naples  50,000,  that  is  to  say,  1 20.000  for  Italy  alone;  and  if 
there  should  be  still  wanted  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
more  from  the  Danube  to  the  J-]lbe,  it  was  to  be  feared  tliat 
such  charges  could  not  long  continue  to  be  defrayed,  and  tliat 
he  would  fail  in  tlie  north  because  he  had  extendetl  himself  too 
far  in  th(>  south,  or  in  the  south  by  att('ni])ting  too  nnich  in 
the  north.  AVe  will  i-ejieat  on  tliis  occasioii  what  we  have  said 
elsewhere,  that  ii'  lu^  limited  himself  in  any  (|uarter,  it  was 
l)etter  to  limit  himself  in  the  north,  foi'  the  JM)na])arte  family, 
striving  to  extend  itself  in  Jt;i]y  or  in  S]iain,  as  the  ancient 
liouse  of  JJourbon  had  done,  was  acting  in  the  genuine  s])irit  of 
l-'i-ench  policy  much  more  than  in  lal)ouring  to  cri>ate  for  itself 
establishments  \\\  (lermany. 

.Jose]ih,  favourably  rec(Mved  by  tlie  (Miliglitened  and  wealthy 
]"»o]mlation  wliieli  ()ueen  Caroline  had  ill-ti'eated,  apj^lauded 
e\-(-n  for  a  moment  by  the  ])eo]ile  as  a  uovelty.  es])ecially  in  the 
( "alabrias.  througli  whicli  he  had  made  a  ])rogress — Joseph  was 
iie\ei-tlieless  soon  aware  of  tlie  immense  dilliculty  of  his  task, 
i  la\  ing  neit  hei-  stores  in  the  magazines  and  the  arsenals,  nor 
funil^  in  the  public  coffers,  for  1  he  late  governmenl  had  not 
left  a  ducat,  obliged  to  create  all  that  was  wanting,  and  fearful 
of  loading  with  imposts  a  j)eople  whose  atlachmeiil  he  coveted. 
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Joseph  was  involved  in  cruel  embarrassments.  To  ask  a  country 
for  its  money  when  he  had  also  to  solicit  its  love  was  perhaps 
the  way  to  cause  both  to  be  refused.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  French  army,  which  Napoleon 
was  not  accustomed  to  pay  when  it  was  employed  out  of  France, 
and  Joseph  drew  bills  upon  the  imperial  treasury,  which  he 
besought  his  brother  to  honour.  He  was  incessantly  soliciting 
subsidies  and  troops,  and  Napoleon  replied  that  he  had  all 
Europe,  secretly  or  publicly  leagued,  upon  his  hands  ;  that  he 
could  not  pay  the  army  of  the  allied  kingdoms  besides  the  army 
of  the  empire  ;  that  it  was  quite  enough  to  lend  soldiers  to  his 
brothers,  and  that  he  could  not  lend  them  his  finances  too. 
However,  the  events  which  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
had  obliged  Napoleon  to  supply  him  with  all  that  he  solicited. 

Gaeta,  the  fortress  of  the  Neapolitan  continent,  was  the  only 
town  in  the  kingdom  that  had  not  surrendered  to  the  French 
army.  That  fortress,  erected  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  connected  on  the  fourth  only 
with  the  land,  and  commanding  on  that  side  the  neighbouring 
district,  defended,  moreover,  by  regular  works,  with  three  tier 
of  cannon,  was  very  difficult  to  besiege.  It  kept  before  its  walls 
one  ]3art  of  the  French  army  at  work  upon  ways  (chetninements) 
which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  cut  in  the  rock ;  while 
another  portion  of  that  army  guarded  Naples,  and  the  rest,  dis- 
persed in  the  Calabrias,  to  prevent  revolt  ready  to  break  out,  con- 
sisted entirely  of  scattered  forces.  The  end  of  the  summer,  so 
fatal  in  Italy  to  foreigners,  had  decimated  the  French  troops,  so 
that  6000  men  could  not  have  been  collected  at  any  one  point. 

Napoleon,  whose  correspondence  with  his  brothers  who  had 
become  kings  would  deserve  to  be  studied  as  a  series  of  pro- 
found lessons  in  the  art  of  reigning,  sometimes  scolded  Joseph 
with  a  severity  springing  from  his  reason,  not  at  all  from  his 
heart.  He  reproached  him  with  being  weak,  inactive,  addicted 
to  all  the  illusions  of  a  good-natured  and  vain  disposition. 
Joseph  durst  not  levy  imposts,  and  yet  he  was  desirous  to  raise 
a  Neapolitan  army  ;  he  pretended  to  form  a  bodyguard ;  lie 
kept  about  him  for  his  personal  safety  a  great  ]oart  of  the  troops 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  he  misconducted  the  siege  of  Gaeta  ;  and 
lastly,  he  made  no  preparations  for  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

What  you  owe  to  your  people,  wrote  Napoleon  to  him,  is 
order  in  the  finances,  but  you  cannot  spare  them  the  charges  of 
tlie  war,  for  there  must  be  taxes  in  order  to  pay  the  public  force. 
Kaphas  ought  to  furnish  a  hundred  millions  like  the  viceroyalty 
of  Italy,  and  thirty  of  these  hundred  millions  are  sufficient  to 
pay  40.000  men.  (Letter  of  the  6th  of  March  1806.)  Jlopc 
not  to  render  yourself  beloved  through  weakness,  especially  by 
Neapolitans.     They  tell  you  that  Queen  Caroline  is  odious,  and 
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that  your  good-nature  is  already  making  you  popular — a  chiuiera 
of  your  flatterers  !  If  I  were  to  lose  a  battle  to-morrow  on 
the  Izonzo,  vou  would  soon  learn  what  was  to  be  tliouo-ht  of 
your  popularity,  and  of  the  pretended  unpopularity  of  Queen 
Caroline.  Those  men  are  mean,  cringing,  submissive  to  forct- 
alone.  Suppose  a  reverse  (which  is  always  liable  to  befall  me|, 
and  you  would  see  that  people  rise  all  together  and  shout. 
•'  Death  to  the  French  !  death  to  Joseph  !  Caroline  for  ever !  " 
You  would  come  to  my  camp.  (Letter  of  the  9th  of  August 
1806.)  An  exiled  and  raijohjiid  hing  is;  a  sillii  prraonage.  You 
must  govern  with  justice  and  severity,  suppress  the  abuses  of 
the  old  system,  establish  order  everywhere,  prevent  the  dilapi- 
dations of  Frenchmen  as  well  as  of  Neapolitans,  create  finances, 
and  pay  my  army,  by  which  you  exist.  (Letter  of  the  22nd  ol' 
April  1806.)  As  for  a  royal  guard,  it  is  a  luxury  worthy  at 
most  of  the  vast  empire  which  I  govern,  and  which  would 
appear  too  expensive  even  to  me  if  it  were  not  my  duty  to  make 
sacrifices  to  the  majesty  of  that  empire,  and  to  the  interests  of  my 
old  soldiers,  who  find  a  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  in  the 
institution  of  a  body  of  elite.  As  for  raising  a  Neapolitan  army, 
don't  think  of  it.  It  would  desert  you  at  the  first  danger,  and 
betray  you  for  another  master.  Form,  if  you  will,  three  or  four 
regiments,  and  send  them  to  me.  I  will  enable  them  to  accjuire 
what  is  to  be  acquired  only  in  war,  discipline,  bravery,  the 
sentiment  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  I  will  send  them  back  to  you 
worthy  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Neapolitan  army.  I\Ieanwhile 
take  Swiss,  for  I  could  not  long  leave  you  fifty  thousand  French, 
t'ven  if  you  were  able  to  pay  them.  The  Swiss  are  the  only 
foreign  soldiers  who  are  brave  and  faithful.  (Letter  of  the  9th 
iif  August.)  Have  in  the  Calabrias  some  inovable  columns 
composed  of  Corsicans.  They  are  excellent  for  that  kind  of 
\varfare,  and  will  carry  it  on  with  zeal  for  our  family.  (Letter 
of  22nd  of  A])ril  1806.J  Do  not  disperse  your  forces,  "^'ou 
liave  fifty  thousand  men — a  great  many  more  than  arc  needed, 
if  you  knew  how  to  make  use  of  them.  With  twenty-five 
thousand  only.  I  would  guard  every  part  of  your  kingdom,  and 
on  the  day  of  battle  be  stronger  than  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
The  first  care  of  a  wneral  ouirht  to  ho  so  to  distributt^  his  force> 
as  to  l)e  ready  everywhere.  Jiut.  added  Napoleon,  therein  li*'s 
llie  real  secret  of  the  art  which  nobody  ])ossesses — nobody — not 
even  !Massena.  great  as  he  nevertheless  is  in  dangers. 

Napoleon  would  have  had  the  guard  of  Na])les  conflntHl  to 
two  I'egimeiits  of  caxaliy  and  a  '(i-w  batteries  of  light  artillery: 
he  would  then  have  had  the  rest  of  the  army  posted  fit  rrjirJDns 
from  Na]iles  tr)  the  extremity  of  tlu^  Calabrias,  with  a  stnuig 
detachment  i^laced  facing  Sicily,  froui  which  side  an  I'lnglisli 
armv  \va-   liable  to  coiue.  >o  that  it  miL''ht  at  anv  time  be  nos- 
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sible  to  collect  in  three  marches  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
either  at  Naples  or  in  the  Calabrias,  or  at  the  presumed  point 
of  landing.  He  wished,  above  all,  that  haste  should  be  made 
to  reduce  Gaeta,  the  siege  of  which  absorbed  part  of  the  dis- 
posable forces ;  that  on  terminating  this  siege  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  creation  of  a  large  fortress,  which  might  serve  for 
a  support  to  the  new  royalty,  which  should  be  situated  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingdom,  into  which  a  king  of  Naples  might 
throw  himself  with  his  treasure,  his  archives,  the  Neapolitans 
who  adhered  to  his  cause,  and  the  wrecks  of  his  armies,  and 
where  he  might  for  six  months  resist  a  besieging  force  of  sixty 
thousand  Anglo-Russians.  (Letter  of  2nd  September  1806.) 
Napoleon  was  of  opinion  that  the  position  of  Naples  was  not 
adapted  to  such  a  destination ;  besides,  according  to  him,  a 
foreigner  king  could  not,  without  some  danger,  place  himself 
amidst  a  numerous  and  necessarily  inimical  j)opulation.  He 
desired  that  this  fortress  should  have  action  upon  the  capital, 
upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  interior  of  the  kingdom.  On  due 
examination,  after  discussing  various  points,  particularly  Naples 
and  Capua,  he  had  preferred  Castellamare,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  Naples,  its  maritime  site,  and  its  central  position. 
Having  made  this  choice  upon  the  map,  he  had  given  directions 
for  surveys  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  nature 
of  the  works.  Five  or  six  millions  a  year  ought  to  be  devoted 
for  ten  years  to  this  great  creation,  in  such  a  manner  that,  with 
each  expenditure  of  six  millions,  a  degree  of  strength  should  be 
gained ;  and  that  so  early  as  the  second  or  third  year,  you 
might  be  able  to  shut  yourself  up  in  this  vast  fortress  ;  for 
neither  you  nor  I  know  what  is  to  befall  us  in  two,  three,  or 
four  years.  Gciiturics  arc  not  for  us.  And  if  you  are  energetic, 
you  may  hold  out  in  such  an  asylum  long  enough  to  defy  the 
rigours  of  Fortune,  and  to  await  the  return  of  her  favour. 

Lastly,  Napoleon  was  desirous  that  means  should  gradually 
be  prepared  for  crossing  the  Strait  of  Messina  witli  io,000  men, 
a  force  sufficient,  in  his  opinion,  to  conquer  Sicily,  and  more- 
over easily  transportable  in  tlie  feluccas  with  which  the  sea  of 
Italy  abounds,  in  consequence,  he  had  recommended  defensive 
works  to  be  cominenced  immediately  either  at  Scylla  or  at 
]\Iessina,  in  order  to  collect  there  in  safety  tlie  little  naval  force 
which  would  be  needed.  But  above  all  he  urged  the  siege  of 
Gaeta,  the  reduction  of  which  would  render  half  the  army  dis- 
posable ;  he  besouglit  his  brother  to  make  a  different  distribu- 
tion of  his  forces,  for,  he  incessantly  repeated  to  him,  you  will 
have  l:)efore  long  a  landing  and  an  insurrection;  and  you  will 
no  mon>  be  able  tf)  rcjiel  the  one  than  to  sup])ress  the  other. 

Joseph  com])rehended  these  wise  counsels,  complained  some- 
times of  the  language  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  and  fol- 
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lowed   tlieni   according    to   tlu-   measure   of    his   talents.     Sur- 
rounded   by    some    Frenchmen,    his    personal    friends,    by    j\l. 
lloederer,    who    was    actively    engaa-ed    in    administrative    and 
financial   reforms,    by   (General    Mathieu    Dumas,    who   applied 
himself   with   intelligence    to    the   organisation    of    the    public 
force,  he  did  his  best  to  create  a  government  and  to  regene- 
rate  the   fine   country  committed  to   liis   care.      Salicetti,  the 
Corsican,   a   man   of  ability   and   courage,   directed    his    police 
with  the  vigour  which  circumstances  commanded.      Hut  while 
■loseph  was  striving   to  perform   his    i-oyal   task,  the   English, 
verifying  the  anticipations  of  Napoleon,  took  advantage  of  the 
length  of  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  divided  the  army,  and  of 
the    fever   which    decimated    it,   to    land    in    the    Gulf   of    St. 
Euphemia,   and   appeared  there  to  the  number  of  8000   men, 
under  General  Stuart.      General   Keynier,  posted   at   Cosenza, 
could   scarcely  collect   4000   French,  and   boldly  proceeded   to 
the  point  of  disembarkation.     That  officer,   skilful  and  brave, 
but    unlucky,  whom    Napoleon    had    consented    to    employ   in 
Naples  notwithstanding  the   remembrance   of  the  faults  com- 
mitted in  Egypt,  was  not  more  favoured  by  Fortune  on  this 
occasion  than  he  had  been  formerly  in  the  plains  of  Alexandria. 
Attacking  General   Stuart  amidst  a  marshy  ground,   where  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  make  his  4000  men  act  with  a  unity 
which  niight  have  compensated  for  their  numerical  inferiority, 
he  was  re])ulsed  and  forced  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  the 
Galabrias.     This  miscarria'je.  though  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered  as   a   lost    battle.    \va>   ne\ertheless   attended    with   the 
conse(|uences  of  one.  and  excited  a  rising  of  the  Calabrese  in 
the  rear  of  tli«^  French.      (General  ]teynier  had  to  fight  obstinate 
Ijattles  in  (irder  to  reunite  his  scattered  detachments  ;  he  beheld 
his  sick  and  his  wounded  basely  murdered,  without  being  able 
to  afford  theiii   assistance;  and  he  was  obliged  to  cut  his  way 
through  the  insurgents,  to  l)urn  villages,  and  to  put  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sword.      Vin-  the   rest,  he  conducted  himself  with 
enerii'v   and    prom])tness.    and    contrived    to    maintain    himself 
amidst  a  frightful  conilagraticjii.      General   Stuart's  cendiict  on 
this  occasion   deser\-es  I0   be  recoi'ded  with    honoiir.      The  mas- 
sacr<-  of  the  FriMich  was  so  gemn'al  and  -o  li(irril)le.  iliat  he  was 
ri'vcjlted  at  it.      Stri\-ing  t<.i   make  \]\>-  Nac  of  money  supply  the 
place  of  Inimanity  in  those  ferocious  niouutaiiieers.  he  ]")romised 
till  ducat,-  i'or  each  .-f)ldier.  and  fifteen  foi-  each  oflicer,  brought 
tt)  him  a]i\'e.  and  those  whom  lie  succeeded  in  saving  he  treated 
with   tli>-   atti-nTions  due    frotu   one   civilised   nation   t(_)  another 
when  tliev  ai'e  dorimed  t(j  make  war. 

Tlie-f  '•\eii1s.  wliicli  pro\'e(l  SO  strongly  the  wisdom  of  Xa])o- 
leon's  ad\ice.  became  an  acti\'e  stimidant  to  the  new  Xeapolifan 
government.      Joseph   accelerated  the  si(^ge  of  (fai'ta.  in  order 
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that  lie  might  be  able  to  carry  back  the  entire  army  to  the 
Calabrias.  He  had  with  him  Massena,  whose  mere  name  made 
the  Neapolitan  populace  tremble.  He  had  committed  to  him 
the  task  of  taking  Gaiita,  but  having  delayed  sending  him  till 
the  day  on  which  the  works  of  approach  were  finished,  it  was 
necessary  to  exert  great  vigour.  Generals  Campredon  and 
Vallongue,  of  the  engineers,  were  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  They  followed  the  prescriptions  of 
Napoleon,  who  desired  that  the  action  of  the  heavy  artillery 
should  be  reserved  till  the  besiegers  should  have  approached 
quite  close  to  the  body  of  the  place.  Obliged  to  open  the 
trenches  in  ground  where  stone  was  frequently  met  with,  they 
proceeded  slowly,  and  endured  the  fire  of  an  enormous  quantity 
of  cannon  and  mortars  without  returning  it.  The  besiegers 
received  120,000  balls  and  21,000  bombs  before  they  once  re- 
plied to  this  mass  of  projectiles.  Having  at  length  approached 
within  a  proper  distance  for  establishing  breaching  batteries, 
they  commenced  a  destructive  fire.  The  solid  walls  of  Gaeta, 
founded  on  the  rock,  after  having  at  first  resisted,  at  length 
fell  all  at  once,  and  presented  two  wide  and  practicable  breaches. 
The  soldiers  earnestly  called  for  the  assault  as  the  reward  of 
their  long  exertions,  and  Massena,  having  formed  two  columns 
of  attack,  was  about  to  grant  it  to  them  when  the  besieged 
offered  to  capitulate.  The  place  was  delivered  up  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  with  all  the  materiel  that  it  contained.  The 
garrison  embarked  for  Sicily,  after  engaging  not  to  serve  any 
more  against  King  Joseph.  This  siege  had  cost  the  besiegers 
1000  men,  and  the  besieged  as  many.  General  Vallongue,  of 
the  engineers,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  his 
arm,  lost  his  life  there ;  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Philippsthal, 
governor  of  the  place,  was  severely  wounded. 

Massena  set  out  immediately  with  the  troops  which  the  re- 
duction of  Gaeta  rendered  disposable,  passed  through  Naples  on 
the  ist  of  August,  and  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Reynier,  who  maintained  his  ground  at  Cosenza,  amidst  the 
insurgent  Calabrese.  The  reinforcement  brought  by  Massena 
increased  our  principal  corps  to  13,000  or  14,000  men.  It 
was  more  than  were  required,  without  reckoning  the  presence 
of  Massena,  to  throw  the  English  into  the  sea.  Of  this  they 
were  so  well  aware  that,  on  the  mere  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  illustrious  marshal,  they  embarked  on  the  5th  of  September. 
Massena  Jiad  then  none  but  tlie  insurgents  to  fight.  He  found 
them  more  nuuierous,  more  im])lacable,  than  he  had  at  first 
expected.  He  was  reduced  to  tlie  necessity  of  burning  several 
villages  and  putting  to  the  sword  the  troops  of  banditti  which 
slaughtered  the  French.  He  displayed  on  this  occasion  his 
accustoiiK'd  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks  in  redncint'- 
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very  considerably  the  flames  of  insurrection.  At  the  moment 
when  the  o-reat  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate  commencetl 
in  Prussia,  tranquillity  began  to  be  restored  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  King  Joseph  might  consider  himself  established,  for 
some  time  at  least,  in  his  new  kingdom. 

At  the  same  period,  important  e\  ents  were  passing  in  Dal- 
matia,  the  Kussians  still  i-etained  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro. 
Napoleon,  taking  pattern  from  their  conduct  on  this  point,  and 
in  particular  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  occupied  Corfu, 
and  usur]5ed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  had  resolved  to  seize  the  little 
■republic  of  Ragusa,  which  separated  Cattaro  from  the  rest  of 
Dalmatia.  He  had  sent  thither  his  aide-de-camp,  Lauriston. 
with  a  brigade  of  infantry,  for  the  pui-pose  of  establishing  him- 
self there.  Lauriston  was  presently  surrounded  by  the  insurgent 
^fontenegrins  and  by  a  Russian  corps  of  some  thousand  men. 
Blockaded  by  the  English  on  the  sea  side,  besieged  by  ferocious 
mountaineers  and  a  regular  Russian  force  on  the  land  side,  he 
found  himself  in  real  danger,  which,  however,  he  faced  with 
courage.  Fortunately  General  Molitor,  an  equally  faithful 
companion-in-arms,  and  firm  and  skilful  officer  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  flew  to  his  relief.  That  general,  not  following  the 
example  too  frequent  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  of  leaving  in 
the  lurch  a  neighbour  whom  one  dislikes,  proceeded  sponta- 
neously by  forced  marches  to  JJagusa,  with  a  corps  of  4000 
men,  resolutely  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Russians  and  the 
jSIontenegrins,  carried  it  though  strongly  entrenched,  and  thus 
extricated  the  French  who  were  in  the  place.  He  put  to  the 
sword  a  great  number  of  ^Montenegrins,  and  deterred  them  for 
a  long  time  froTU  their  incursions  into  Dalmatia. 

It  was  not  without  ditliculty,  as  we  see,  that  the  French  sway 
was  established  over  these  distant  countries.  It  had  required 
great  battles  to  obtain  them  from  luirope ;  it  ref(uired  daily 
lights  to  gain  them  from  thi'  inhabitants.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  the  foundation  of  a  second  family  king- 
dom, that  of  Holland,  was  attended  with  difficulties  of  a  different 
kind,  but  (piite  as  serious.  The  grave  and  peaceful  Hollanders 
were  not  people  to  raise  an  insurrection  like  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Calal)rias  and  of  lllyria  ;  but  they  opposed  tlitnr  inertness 
to  King  Louis,  and  gave  him  not  less  embarrassment  than  did 
ilie  Calal)r<'se  to  Joseph.  The  govei'nment  of  the  stadtholdei' 
had  left  Jl(»lland  many  deljts.  'fhe  governments  which  had  since 
followed  had.  in  turn,  contracted  others  to  a  very  considerable 
atnoiint  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wai'.  so  that  King  ].ouis, 
on  his  arrival  in  Holland,  had  found  a  budget  composed  of  an 
ex|)en(litiire  df  jS  million  ilorins  and  a  revenue  of  35.  In  this 
expeniliture  oi'  78  millions,  the  charge  for  the  iutei-est  of  the 
debt  amount etl  alone  to  35  millions  of  Ilorins.     The  siii-phis  was 
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allotted  to  the  service  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  dikes. 
Notwithstanding  this  situation,  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  either 
of  new  taxes  or  of  any  reduction  whatever  of  the  interest  of  the 
debt ;  for  these  lenders  by  profession,  accustomed  to  lend  their 
capitals  to  all  governments,  national   and  foreign,  considered 
the  debt  as  the  most  sacred  of  properties.     The  idea  of  a  con- 
tribution on  the  rentes,  to  which  the  government  had  been  led, 
because  the  rentes  in  Holland  were  the  most  widely  diffused 
and  important  of  assets,  and  consequently  formed  the  largest 
basis  for   impost  —  this   idea    shocked   them.      It  was  found 
necessary  to  give  it  up.     Here,  then,  the  new  government  was 
threatened  not  with  an  insurrection  as  in  Naples,  but  with  an 
interruption  of  all  the  services.     For  the  rest,  the  Dutch  were 
not  inimical  to  the  new  royalty,  from  hatred  to  monarchy,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange; 
but  they  ardently  longed  for  a  maritime  joeace,  and  regretted 
that  peace,  the  source  of  all  their  wealth,  much  more  than  the 
republic  or   the    stadtholdership.     Linked   to  the  English  by 
strong  bonds  of  interest,  and  not  less  strong  conformities  of 
manners,  they  would  have  been  attracted  towards  England  had 
she  not  notoriously  coveted  tlieir  colonies.     To  no  purpose  they 
were  told  that,  but  for  the  difficulty  arising  from  these  colonies, 
peace  would  be  easier  by  half ;  that  their  participation  in  the 
expenses  of  the  war  was  the  just  price  of  the  efforts  made  by 
France  in  all  the  negotiations  to  recover  their  maritime  posses- 
sions ;  and  that  one  would  be  justified  in  abandoning  them  if 
they  would  not  contribute  to  keep  up  the  contest — to  no  pur- 
pose was  all  this  said  to  them ;  they  replied  that  they  were 
ready  to  renounce  their  colonies  in  order  to  obtain  peace.    They 
spoke  thus,  though  ready  to  raise  just  clamovirs  if  France  had 
treated  on  such  a  basis.     From  the  riches  of  Java  at  this  day, 
one  may  judge  whether  it  was  an  inconsiderable  interest  that 
France  defended  in  defending  their  colonies.     King  Louis  de- 
cided to  pursue  the  course  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  easiest, 
that  is,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  Dutch,  and  to  attach 
them   to  him   by  acceding  to   tlu'ir  desires.     Most   assuredly, 
when  a  person  accepts  the  government  of  a  country,  lie  ought 
to  espouse  its  interests  ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
its  permanent  and  its  temporaiy  interests ;  he  must  serve  tlie 
one,  placi^  liimself  above  the  other;  and  if  fie  lias  become  Icing 
of  a  foreign  nation,  througli  tlie  army  of  his  country,  he  must 
renounce  a  ])art  wliicli  would  oblige  him  to  betray  the  one  or 
the  otlu'r.      King  jjouis  was  not  reduced  to  this  hard  necessity, 
for  the  true  ])()licy  of  the    Dutch  ought  to  have  consisted   in 
uniting  themselves  firmly  with  France,  in  order  to  combat  the 
maritime   supremacy   of    England.       On   the   triumph   of   that 
supremacy,  tlu>y  could  not  fail  to  lose  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
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on  which  their  liv'es  were  passed,  and  their  colonies,  without 
which  tliey  could  not  subsist.  Striving  rather  to  please  than 
to  serve  them,  Kini;-  Louis  accepted  a  system  of  finance  con- 
formable to  their  views  at  the  moment.  'I'o  tJie  revenue  of 
35  millions  of  llorins  were  added  new  contributions  of  about 
I  5  millions,  which  made  the  total  amount  of  the  revenue  50 
millions  of  llorins  ;  and  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  78  millions 
to  50,  a  proportionable  reduction  was  made  in  the  army  and 
iiavy.  The  King  of  Holland  wrote  to  I'aris  that  he  would  abdicate 
royalty  if  these  reductions  were  not  agreed  to.  Na])oleon  thus 
had  to  encounter  in  his  own  bi'others  the  spirit  of  resistance  of 
the  allied  nations,  which  he  had  expected  to  attach  more  closely 
to  himself  by  the  institution  oi"  faiuily  royalties.  He  was  deeply 
hurt  at  it,  for  under  this  spirit  of  resistance  lurked  great  ingrati- 
tude, both  on  the  part  of  the  nations  which  I'rance  had  emanci- 
pated, and  of  the  kings  whom  she  had  crowned.  Repressing 
his  sentiments,  however,  lie  replied  that  he  assented  to  the  pro- 
posed reductions,  but  that  liollantl  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
if,  in  present  or  future  negotiations,  she  were  left  to  her  own 
means.  Holland,  he  said,  had  certainly  a  right  to  refuse  hei' 
resources,  but  France  had  also  a  right  to  refuse  her  support. 

The  closest  secrets  are  soon  penetrated  by  the  malice  of  ene- 
mies. From  a  certain  attitude  of  King  Louis,  his  resistance  to 
Napoleon  was  inferred,  and  he  became  extremely  popular  for  it. 
That  monarch,  moreover,  all'ected  a  severity  of  manners,  which 
coincided  with  the  tastes  of  an  economical  and  discreet  country, 
and  he  became  on  that  account  still  more  agreeable  to  the  J)utcli 
people.  This  same  king,  while  making  a  show  of  sim])licity. 
resolved  nevertheless  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  coronation  antl 
of  a  royal  guard,  luqiing  by  these  double  means  to  secure  the 
more  firmly  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  Holland. 
(if  which  he  was  moi-e  tenacious  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge. 
Napoleon  censured  the  institution  of  a  royal  guard,  for  the 
reasons  already  given  to  -loseph,  and  peremiitorily  op]iosed  the 
ceremony  of  a  coi'onatioii  at  a  moment  when  Furope  was  about 
to  l)e  involved  in  the  tlames  of  a  general  war.  'J'hus  from  tlie 
very  first  days  the  difliculties  inherent  in  these  family  royalties, 
which  Na])oleon  had  r»>sol\-e(l  to  found  out  of  affection  or  t'rom 
system,  l)egan  ti>  make  their  ap]")earance.  Indejiendent  allies, 
ti'eati'd  accoi-ding  to  the  ser\ices  wliicli  he  might  have  recei\-(Hl 
from  them,  would  certainly  lia\'e  ])ro\  ed  much  better  for  his 
])(iwe]'  and  for  his  heart. 

Sucli  was  the  geiiei'al  state  of  things  in  the  vast  extent  of  the 
I'l'eneh  em])ire  at  the  very  moment  of  the  ru]iture  with  l'ru^<ia. 
Fxclusively  of  the  troops  of  the  Confederation  of  tlie  Ivln'ne 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  had  about  500.OOO  iii'ii. 
among  whom  must  be  com]U"eliended  the  Swiss  serving  in  \iiMue 
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of  capitulations,  besides  some  Valaisans,  Poles,  and  Germans,  who 
had  entered  into  the  service  of  France.  After  the  usual  deduc- 
tion of  the  gendarmes,  veterans,  invalids,  there  remained  active 
troops  amounting  to  450,000  men.  Of  this  number  130,000 
were  beyond  the  Alps,  including  depots,  170,000  in  the  grand 
army,  cantoned  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franconia,  5000 
left  in  Holland,  5000  placed  in  garrison  on  board  the  ships,  and 
lastly,  1 40,000  dispersed  in  the  interior.  These  last  comprehended 
the  imperial  guard,  the  regiments  not  employed  abroad,  and  the 
depots.  Excepting  some  regiments  of  infantry  consisting  of  four 
battalions,  all  the  others  had  three,  two  of  which  were  war  batta- 
lions destined  to  take  the  field,  and  one  a  depot  battalion,  placed 
in  general  on  the  frontier.  The  depot  battalions  of  the  grand 
army  were  ranged  along  the  Rhine,  from  Huningen  to  Wesel ; 
some  were  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne.  Those  of  the  army  of 
Italy  were  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  Napoleon  paid  ex- 
treme attention  to  the  organisation  of  the  depots,  lie  resolved 
to  make  the  conscripts  repair  thither  a  year  beforehand,  that, 
during  this  year,  instructed,  trained,  inured  to  fatigue,  they 
might  be  rendered  capable  of  replacing  the  old  soldiers  carried 
off  by  time  or  war.  The  entire  conscription  of  1805,  called  out 
at  the  end  of  1805,  and  half  of  that  of  1806,  called  out  at  the 
commencement  of  1806,  had  filled  up  the  skeletons  with  men 
fit  for  service,  and  a  good  number  of  whom,  already  trained,  had 
been  sent  to  Germany  and  Italy.  Napoleon,  moreover,  caused 
the  second  half  of  the  class  of  1806,  designated  by  the  name  of 
reserve  in  the  laws  of  that  period,  to  be  called  out.  The  annual 
contingent  then  furnished  60,000  men,  actually  fit  to  be  em- 
bodied ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
government  still  refrained  from  enforcing  the  conscription  law 
in  the  seven  or  eight  departments  of  ii^retagne  and  La  Vendee. 
Thirty  thousand  more  men  would  thus  be  poured  into  the 
skeletons.  But  the  departure  of  the  men  already  trained  would 
produce  a  suflUcient  vacancy  in  them  to  make  room  for  the  new- 
comers. Napoleon,  besides,  designed  to  send  a  great  part  of 
these  latter  towards  Italy.  In  regard  to  the  conscripts  destined 
to  pass  the  Alps,  he  took  particular  precautious.  Even  before 
their  incorporation,  he  despatched  them  in  large  detachments, 
under  the  conduct  of  oflScers,  and  clothed  in  military  uniform, 
that  they  might  not  appear  out  of  the  empire  like  stragglers 
travelling  in  the  attire  of  peasants. 

Having  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  army,  Napol(»on  dis- 
tributed the  whole  of  his  resources  with  consiimmate  skill. 

Austria  protested  her  pacific  intentions.  Napoleon  replied 
by  similar  pi'otestations :  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  take  his 
measures  as  if,  profiting  by  his  absence,  she  should  think  of 
falling  upon  Italy.     General  Marmont  occupied  Dalmatia  with 
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20.000  men.  Napoleon  directed  him,  nfter  placing-  some  de- 
tacliments  (/(  h'hdoa  from  the  centre  of  the  province  to  J^iL'^nsa. 
to  keep  the  Imik  of  his  forces  in  Zara  itself,  a  fortified  town, 
and  tilt'  capital  of  the  country  ;  to  collect  there  stores  of  [)ro- 
visions,  arms,  ammunition,  in  short,  to  make  it  the  pivot  of  all 
his  operations,  defensive  or  offensive. 

If  he  should  be  attacked,  Zara  was  to  serve  liim  for  a  point 
d'apjiui,  and  to  enable  him  to  make  a  lonsjf  i-esistance.  If.  on 
the  contrary,  lie  should  be  oblig-i-d  to  withdraw  from  it  for  tin- 
pnr]wse  of  concurring  in  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
lie  had  in  that  fortress  a  safe  place  for  depositino'  his  materiel, 
his  wounded,  his  sick,  whateNer  was  unfit  for  active  war,  and 
evervthiny  that  he  could  not  take  along:  with  him. 

Eugene.  Mceroy  of  Italy,  who  was  in  the  secret  of  Xai^joleon's 
intentions,  had  orders  to  leave  in  Dalmatia  nothing  more,  either 
in  materiel  or  men,  than  was  absolutely  indispensable  there,  and 
to  collect  all  the  rest  in  the  fortresses  of  Italy.  Since  the  con- 
(|uest  of  the  Venetian  States,  these  places  had  been  subjected 
to  a  new  ably  calculated  classification,  and  they  were  covered 
with  labourers,  engaged  in  constructing  works  proposed  In- 
General  Chasseloup.  and  ordered  by  \apolec)n.  The  principal 
of  them,  and  the  nearest  to  Austi'ia.  was  I'alma-Xova.  Next  to 
the  famous  citadel  of  Alessandria,  it  was  the  woi'ks  of  tliis  place 
that  Niqioleon  pushed  forward  with  most  activity,  because  it 
commanded  the  ])lain  of  the  Friuli.  Next  came,  a  little  to 
the  left,  closing  the  gorges  of  the  Julian  Alps,  Osopo.  then 
kcgnago.  on  the  Adigc,  ^fantua,  on  the  ]\Iincio,  lastly,  on  the 
Tanaro,  Ales>andria.  the  essential  ba>e  of  the  French  power  in 
Italy.  r)rders  had  l)een  given  to  shut  up  in  these  fortresses  the 
artillery,  amounting  to  more  than  800  pieces,  and  not  to  leave 
outside  them  anv  article  whatever,  cannon,  musket,  projectile, 
likely  to  l)e  carried  oil'  in  case  of  surprise  from  the  enemy. 
Venice,  whose  defences  were  not  yet  com]ileted.  but  which  had 
its  lagoons  in  its  fa\oui'.  was  added  to  this  classification.  Xa])o- 
leon  had  selected  (ieneral  ^liollis.  an  oflict^r  of  extraordinary 
energy,  to  conmiand  it.  He  had  enjoijicd  him  to  execute  in 
haste  the  works  necessarv  for  turning  to  account  the  atlvantages 
of  the  situati(jn.  till  the  regular  works,  which  were  to  render 
the  places  im])regnable.  could  be  con^tructed.  It  was  among 
these  reti'eats  of  ()so"])o,  l\'ilma-N o\a.  Legnago.  A  enice.  .Mantua. 
Alessandria,  that  Xapoli'on  had  di-t  i-ilmted  the  de])ots.  Such 
as  belonged  to  the  armies  in  Dalmatia  and  TjOmbardy  were 
di\id<Ml  among  the  forti-oses  fi-nin  l*a!ma-Xova  to  .Messandria 
in  order  to  kerp  garrison  in  them  and  to  lie  ti'ained.  Those 
whicli  l)elonged  to  t  he  army  f>f  Naples  had  l)een  asscMubled  in 
tlu>  Legations.  To  these  dejiots  the  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand conscripts  destined  for  Italy  were  to  direct  their  course. 
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Napoleon,  incessantly  repeating  that  on  the  attention  paid  to  the 
depot  battalions  depended  the  quality  and  the  duration  of  an 
army,  had  prescribed  the  measures  necessary  in  order  that  the 
health  and  training-  of  the  men  might  be  alike  attended  to,  and 
that  these  battalions  might  at  all  times  be  able  to  furnish,  not 
only  the  regular  recruits  for  the  war  battalions  and  the  garrisons 
of  the  fortresses,  but  likewise  one  or  two  divisions  of  reinforce- 
ments ready  to  be  despatched  to  the  points  where  an  unforeseen 
want  might  happen  to  be  felt.  The  defence  of  the  fortresses 
being  thus  ensured,  the  whole  of  the  active  army  became  dis- 
posable. It  consisted  for  Lombardy  of  15,000  men,  scattered 
in  the  Friule,  and  of  24,000  en  ichelons  from  Milan  to  Turin, 
both  ready  for  marching.  There  remained  the  army  of  Naples, 
about  50,000  strong,  a  great  part  of  which  was  fit  for  acting 
immediately.  Masseua  was  on  the  spot ;  if  war  broke  out 
with  Austria,  he  had  instructions  to  fall  back  upon  Upper  Italy 
with  30,000  men,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  40,000  who  occu- 
pied Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  There  was  no  Austrian  army 
capable  of  forcing  the  obstinate  Massena,  having  70,000  French 
at  his  disposal,  having,  moreover,  such  appuis  as  1 'alma-Nova, 
Osopo,  Venice,  Mantua,  and  Alessandria.  Lastly,  in  this  case, 
(General  ALarmont  himself  was  to  play  a  useful  part ;  for  if  he 
was  blockaded  in  Dalmatia,  he  was  sure  to  keep  before  him 
30,000  Austrians  at  least,  and  if  he  was  not,  he  could  fall  upon 
the  flank  or  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Such  were  the  instructions  addressed  to  ]Mnce  Eugene  for 
the  defence  of  Italy.  They  concluded  with  the  following  re- 
commendation : — "  Head  all  these  instructions,  and  at  night  call 
yourself  to  account  for  what  you  have  done  in  the  day  towards 
their  execution,  but  without  noise,  without  effervescence  of  head, 
and  without  exciting  alariii  in  any  cjuaiier."  (St.  Cloud,  18th 
of  September  1806.) 

Napoleon,  always  thinking  of  what  Austria  miglit  attempt 
while  he  was  in  Prussia,  ordered  similar  precautions  in  regard 
to  Uavaria.  He  had  enjoined  Marshal  Soult  to  leave  a  strong 
oarrison  at  Braunau,  a  fortress  of  some  importance,  on  account 
of  its  situation  upon  the  Inn:  Jle  had  recommended  that  the 
most  urgent  works  should  be  constructed,  and  the  timber  floated 
down  from  the  Alps  by  tlie  Inn  collected  there,  saying  that 
with  arms  and  wood  one  might  create  a  fortress  where  notliing 
whatever  existed.  He  had  placed  the  3rd  of  the  line,  a  fine 
I'l'giment  of  four  battalions,  three  of  them  war  battalions,  in 
garrison  there,  besides  500  artillery,  500  cavalry,  a  J3avarian 
detachment,  numerous  engineer  oflicers,  the  whole  forming  a 
force  of  about  5000  men.  He  had  amassed  there  provisions  for 
eight  months,  a  great  fjuantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  consider- 
able sum   of   money ;  to   these   precautions   he  had  added   the 
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appointment  of  an  energetic  coniniandant.  to  whom  he  _i,'ave 
instructions  worthy  to  serve  for  a  lesson  to  all  the  governors 
of  besieged  towns.  These  instructions  contained  an  order  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity,  not  to  surrender  unless  in 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  and  after  withstanding  three  repeated 
assaults  on  tlie  body  of  the  place. 

Napoleon  had,  moreover,  decich^d  that  a  part  of  tlie  Bavarian 
army,  which  was  at  his  disposal  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  j^hine,  should  be  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Inn.  He  had  ordered  a  division  of  15,000  men  of  all  arms 
to  be  formed  and  placed  under  the  guns  of  Braunau.  Such 
forces,  if  they  could  not  keep  the  Held,  were,  nevertheless,  a  first 
obstacle  opposed  to  an  enemy  debouching  unawares,  and  a  ready 
|)re])ared  ])oint  d'a])pui  for  the  army  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
I5avaria.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  how  advanced  soever  he  might  be 
in  Germany,  would  always  have  it  in  his  power,  after  beating 
off  the  Prussians  and  the  Russians  by  gaining  a  battle,  to  face 
about,  fall  by  Silesia  or  by  Saxony  upon  Bohemia,  and  severely 
punish  Austria  if  she  durst  attempt  a  fresh  aggression.  After 
guarding  against  Austria,  he  thought  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  the  Knglish  threatened  with  a  landing. 

lie  directed  his  brother  Louis  to  form  a  cam])  at  Utrecht, 
cftmposed  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Dutch,  and  of  the  5000 
I'rench  left  in  Holland.  He  asseiubled  around  the  fortress  of 
Wesel,  recently  annexed  to  Fi-ance  since  the  assignment  of  the 
tluchy  of  Jjerg  to  !Murat.  a  l''rench  division  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousantl  men.  King  i^(jius  was  to  proceed  to  Wesel  to 
assume  tlie  command  of  this  division,  and  joining  it  with  the 
troo])s  in  the  camp  of  rtrecht.  feign,  with  30.000men.  an  attack 
on  Westphalia.  It  was  even  recommended  to  him  to  s])reatl  a 
report  of  an  assemblage  of  So,000  men,  and  to  make  some  ])re- 
parations  in  materiel  calculated  to  accredit  that  rumour.  For 
i-easons  which  llie  reader  will  presently  a])preciate.  Napoleon 
(^eiiainly  did  wisli  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  i^russians  to  that 
(|uarter,  but  in  reality  he  desii'ed  that  l\iiig  Louis,  without  re- 
iiiON'ing  too  far  from  Holland,  should  be  constantly  ready,  eitlier 
to  defend  his  kingdom  against  the  Lnglisli.  or  to  connect  his 
movements  with  those  of  the  French  cor])s  ])laced  on  the  RhiiK^ 
or  at  I'.oulogne.  Besides  the  s(n'en  coi-])s  of  the  grand  army 
tlestined  to  disl ant  wai'fare.  Napoleon  had  resohed  to  1'orm  an 
eighth  under  Marslial  Moiiicr.  who  slioiild  be  charged  to  turn 
as  u]i(jn  a  ])i\()t  i'()und  ]\Ia\-ence,  to  watch  llesse.  to  (Micourage 
by  lii>  |)i'esence  the  GJi^rman  Confederates,  and  lastly,  to  give  a 
hand  to  K'ing  J^ouis  about  A\'esel.  This  corjis,  taken  from  tln' 
troo])s  in  tlie  interior,  was  to  l)e  20,000  strong.  It  recpiired 
;ill  Xapolcoii's  ingenuitvio  i-;iise  it  to  that  numbi'i':  foi- out  of 
the     140.000    men    stationed    in    the    iiitei'ior,  on    ileducting   the 
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depots  and  the  imperial  guard,  very  few  disposable  troops  were 
left.  Besides  this  eighth  corps,  Marshal  Brune  was  directed  this 
year,  as  the  last,  to  guard  the  Boulogne  flotilla,  by  employing 
in  this  duty  the  seamen  and  some  depot  battalions,  amounting 
to  about  18,000  men.  It  was  only  with  extreme  circumspection 
that  Napoleon  purposed  to  make  use  of  the  national  guards, 
because  he  was  fearful  of  agitating  the  country,  and  particularly 
of  extending  the  burdens  of  the  war  to  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population.  Reckoning,  nevertheless,  on  the  warlike  spirit 
of  certain  frontier  provinces,  he  had  no  scruple  to  raise  in 
Lorraine,  in  Alsace,  and  in  Flanders,  a  few,  not  numerous,  select 
detachments,  composed  of  companies  of  elite,  that  is,  of  grenadiers 
and  voltigeurs,  and  paid  at  the  moment  of  their  removal.  He 
had  fixed  their  number  at  6000  for  the  north,  and  6000  for  the 
east.  The  6000  national  guards  of  the  north  assembled  under 
General  Rampon,  established  at  St.  Omer,  organised  with  care  at 
but  little  distance  from  their  homes,  furnished  a  useful  reserve, 
always  ready  to  hasten  to  Marshal  Brune,  and  to  afford  him  the 
aid  of  its  patriotism.  The  6000  national  guards  of  the  east  were 
to  assemble  at  Mayence,  to  form  the  garrison  of  that  ])lace, 
and  thus  to  render  Marshal  Mortier's  troops  more  disposable. 

Marshal  Kellermann,  one  of  the  veterans  whom  Napoleon 
was  accustomed  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  reserves,  commanded 
the  depots  stationed  along  the  Rhine ;  and  while  attending  to 
their  instruction  he  could,  by  making  use  of  soldiers  already 
trained,  form  a  corps  of  some  value,  and  if  danger  threatened 
the  Upper  Rhine,  proceed  rapidly  to  that  quarter. 

Thanks  to  this  combination  of  means,  there  was  wherewithal 
to  provide  against  all  contingencies.  Suppose  that  Hesse,  for 
example,  instigated  by  the  Prussians,  excited  uneasiness,  Marshal 
Mortier,  starting  from  Mayence,  was  ready  to  proceed  thither 
with  the  eighth  cor]os.  King  Louis,  placed  en  6dielon,  was  to 
bring  to  him  part  of  the  camp  of  [Jtrecht  and  of  Wesel.  If 
danger  threatened  Holland,  King  Louis  and  Marshal  Mortier 
had  orders  to  unite  their  forces.  Marshal  Brune  also  was  to 
proceed  to  that  quarter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Boulogne  was  in 
peril.  Marshal  Brune  was  to  receive  succour  from  King  Louis, 
who  was  directed  by  his  instructions  to  hasten,  in  case  of  need, 
towards  that  part  of  the  frontiers  of  the  em]:)ire.  J3y  this  system 
of  ('chelons.  calculated  with  strict  precision,  all  the  points  exposed 
to  any  accident  whatever,  from  the  U]i]ier  Rhine  to  Holland, 
from  Holland  to  Boulogne,  could  be  assistc^l  in  useful  time, 
and  as  proiuptly  as  the  uiarch  of  thi^  inost  expeditious  enemy 
would  re(|uire. 

The  ri'cnch  coast  from  Normandy  to  l^retagne  yet  remained 
to  be  guarded.  Na])(ilcou  had  left  several  regiments  in  these 
provinces,  and  according  to  his  custom,  he  had  assembled  the 
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companies  of  (.'lite  in  a,  llyint,'-  camp  at  Pontivy,  to  the  number 
(jf  2 100  grenadiers  and  volti^eiirs.  General  Boyer  was  a])pointed 
to  command  them,  lie  had  at  his  disposal  secret  funds,  s])ies, 
and  (htacliments  of  _t^endaniies.  lie  was  to  kee])  patrolcs  in 
sus])ici()us  places,  and  if  a  landintr  threatened  Cherbourg'  or 
l)i-est,  to  hasten  tliitlun-  with  the  2400  men  under  his  command. 
Na])oleon  kept  in  Paris  only  a  corps  of  8000  men,  com])osed  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry  and  some  scpiadrons  of  cavalry. 
These  regimt-nts  had  received  their  contingent  of  conscripts. 
J  unot,  governor  of  Paris,  had  s]iecial  orders  to  attend  incessantly 
to  their  ti-aiiiing,  and  to  consider  that  as  the  first  of  his  duties. 
I'hese  8000  men  were  a  last  reserve,  ready  to  proceed  whitherso- 
ever their  ])resence  might  be  needed.  Napoleon  had  receutlv 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  troops  travel  post,  and  he  had 
em])loyed  this  method  for  the  imperial  guard,  which  was  con- 
veyed in  six  days  from  Paris  to  the  Khine.  The  troops  destined 
to  tra\el  in  that  way  uiade,  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  a 
forced  march  on  foot ;  they  were  then  put  into  carts,  each  carry- 
ing ten  men,  and  which  were  drawn  up  01  echelon  at  ten  leagues' 
distance,  so  as  to  travel  twenty  leagues  per  day.  The  carts  were 
paid  for  at  tlie  rate  of  live  francs  per  horse,  and  the  farmers  re- 
t[uired  for  this  service  were  far  from  complaining.  Napoleon  had 
had  a  carriage  made  for  the  roads  of  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
Hretagne,  for  the  ]iurpose  of  conveying  in  four,  five,  or  six  days, 
to  Houlogne.  ( "herboui'g.  or  Brest,  the  8000  men  left  in  Paris. 
•"We  must,"  said  Napoleon  to  Princi'  Cambaceres,  who  was  ex- 
])re>sing  his  uneasiness  on  this  subject — "we  must  accustom 
Paris  not  to  see  so  many  sentinels  at  every  corner  of  a  street." 
I'hcre  was  to  be  left  in  Paris  nothing  but  the  municipal  guard, 
then  anuiiinting  to  3000  men.  The  name  of  Na])oleon,  tlie 
tran([uillity  of  th(^  time,  rendered  it  needless  to  devote  a  greater 
force  I0  the  guard  of  the  ca])ital. 

As  for  the  ])orts  of  Toulon  and  Genoa,  Napoleon  had  left 
sufficient  garrisons  there.  13 ut  well  he  knew  Hiat  the  Knglish 
were  not  so  silly  as  to  hazard  any  attempt  u])on  places  of  such 
strength.  It  was  concerning  JJoulogne  alone  that  he  had  any 
serious  a])prehensions. 

Thus,  in  the  vast  circle  of  his  foresight,  he  had  ])arried  all 
po>sihle  dangi'rs.  If  Austria,  extending  to  Prussia  a  succour 
which  she  had  not  received  from  hei'.  took  ])art  in  the  war,  the 
artiiv  of  Italy,  concentrated  undt'r  Massena.  and  ap])uyed  u]ion 
fortresses  of  the  (ii'st  order.  Palma-No\'a,  Mantua,  X^mice,  Ales- 
sandria, would  ])e  able  to  oppos(>  70.OOO  men  to  the  Austriaiis. 
while  (ieiieral  Mariiiont.  with  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand,  would 
thi'ow  hiiii.-elf  into  theii'  ilaiik  by  the  Dalmatia  I'oad.  The  Jnn, 
Pramiau.  and  the  Pavai'iaiis  would  suffice  in  the  first  moment 
loi-  the  (li'l'euce  of  Pavaria.     Marshal  Kellernuinn  had  the  ileputs 
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for  covering  the  Upper  Rhine.  Marshal  Mortier,  King  Louis, 
Marshal  Brune,  by  a  movement  towards  each  other,  would  be 
enabled  to  assemble  50,000  men  on  any  point  that  might  be 
threatened,  from  Mayence  to  the  Holder,  from  the  Holder  to 
Boulogne.  Lastly,  L'aris  might,  in  urgent  danger,  confine  itself 
to  its  police  troops,  and  despatch  a  corps  of  reserve  to  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  or  Bretagne. 

These  various  combinations,  described  with  striking  perspi- 
cuity, with  the  most  miniite  attention  to  details,  had  been  com- 
municated to  Brince  Eugene,  to  King  Josepli,  to  King  Louis,  to 
Marshals  Kellermann,  Mortier,  and  Brune,  to  all  those,  in  short, 
who  were  to  concur  in  their  execution.  Each  of  them  knew  all 
that  was  necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  his  task.  The 
whole  had  been  communicated  to  tlie  Arch-Chancellor  Camba- 
ceres  alone,  who,  placed  at  the  centre,  was  charged  to  give  orders 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

Twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  were  sufficient  for  Napoleon 
to  form  his  plans  and  to  arrange  the  details  when  he  had  once 
resolved  to  act.  He  then  dictated  for  one  or  two  days,  almost 
without  intermission,  so  many  as  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
letters,  all  of  which  have  been  preserved,  all  of  which  will 
remain  everlasting  models  of  the  art  of  administering  armies 
and  empires.  Prince  Bertbier,  the  usual  interpreter  of  his 
commands,  having  had  to  stay  at  Munich  on  business  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rliine,  he  sent  for  General  Clarke,  and 
passed  the  i8th  and  19th  of  September  in  dictating  bis  orders 
to  him.  Napoleon  foresaw  that  twenty  days  might  yet  pass  in 
vain  explanations  with  Prussia,  after  which  war  would  inevitably 
commence,  for  explanations  would  thenceforth  be  powei'less  for 
terminating  such  a  quarrel.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  eniploy 
those  twenty  days  in  com]ileting  the  grand  army,  and  in  pro- 
viding it  with  everything  tbat  might  yet  be  necessary  for  it. 

It  is  not  in  twenty  days  that  it  is  possible  to  ])lace  a  iiumerous 
army  on  the  war  footing,  were  even  the  regiments  destined  to 
compose  it  completely  organised  eacli  for  itself.  To  collect  it 
on  the  principal  point  of  assembly,  to  distribute  it  into  brigades 
and  divisions,  to  form  a  staff,  to  procure  for  it  parks,  ecjuipages. 
materiel  of  all  sorts,  would  still  require  a  series  of  long  and 
com]:)licated  operations.  But  Napoleon,  sur])rised  in  the  preced- 
ing y(\ar  by  Austria  at  tlie  moment  of  passing  over  to  England, 
and  this  year  by  Prussia,  on  his  return  from  Austerlitz,  had  his 
army  ()uite  ready,  and  tliis  time  even  transported  to  the  theatre 
ot"  war,  since  it  was  in  the  Upi^er  Palatinate  and  Eranconia.  It 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  any  respect.  Disci])line,  training, 
bal)it  of  war  recently  renewed  in  an  astounding  cauqiaign, 
strength  recruited  by  a  rest  of  several  months,  perfect  health, 
anion !•  for  fi'_;-li1inL!\  love  of  'dorv,  unbounded  devotednnss  to  its 
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leader — nothing-  was  wantino-.  If  it  had  lost  soinewliat  of  that 
ret^-ularily  of  manciMivivs  which  distinguished  it  when  leavinL;" 
Houlo<i;"iie,  it  had  ^vxineil.  in  ])lace  of  that  nioin^  showy  than  solid 
(|uality,  an  assurance  aiul  freedoni  of  moxenients  wliicli  are  not 
to  l)e  actjuireil  hut  in  fields  of  Ijattle.  The  uniforms,  worn,  hut 
ni'at.  added  to  its  martial  air.  As  we  ha\e  said  elsewhei'e,  it 
had  refrained  from  taking'  either  its  new  clothes  or  its  ])ay  from 
the  de])ots.  reserving  the  enjoyment  of  all  this  for  the  fetes 
which  Na}3oleon  was  preparing  foi-  it  in  Septeiuber— supcrl), 
hut  chimerical  fetes,  alas!  like  the  thousand  millions  formerly 
promised  by  the  Convention.  'I'hat  heroic  army,  thenceforth 
doomed  to  an  everlasting  war.  was  no  longer  to  know  any  other 
fetes  than  hattles,  entries  of  con((uer('d  capitals,  the  admiration 
of  the  van(|uished.  How  few  of  tlu^  brave  men  who  composed 
it  were  destined  to  behold  tluur  homes  again  and  to  die  in  the 
cpiiet  of  ])eace  !  And  even  those,  as  they  grew  old,  were  doomed 
to  see  their  countrv  invaded,  dismend)ered,  stri"|i]ied  of  that 
greatness  which  she  owed  to  the  effusion  of  their  generous 
blood  ! 

Still,  how  well  ])repai'ed  soever  an  ai'my  may  be,  it  never  can 
be  prepared  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  feel  any  want.  With  his 
])rofound  experience  of  the  organisatioii  of  the  troops.  Napoleon 
uniti'd  a  personal  knowledge  of  his  army  that  was  truly  extra- 
ordinary. He  knew  the  residence,  the  state,  the  strength  of  all 
his  regiments,  lie  knew  what  each  of  them  was  deilcient  in 
men  or  in  mati'rii'l  ;  and  if  they  had  left  anywhere  a  detach- 
ment which  weakened  them,  he  knew  wliere  to  find  it.  His 
(Irst  care  was  always  for  the  foot-clothing  of  ihe  soldier,  and 
t(j  secure  him  from  coUl.  lie  ordered  shoes  and  greatcoats  tt) 
be  immediately  despatched.  He  re(|uii'ed  that  each  man  should 
have  a  ])air  of  shoes  on  his  feet  and  two  pair  in  his  knapsack. 
One  of  these  two  pair  was  given  as  a  gratuity  to  all  the  cor])s, 
aiul  the  soIdi(M"'s  fortune  is  so  shnider  that  even  this  small 
donation  had  its  value.  He  ordei'ed  all  the  saddle  and  draught 
horses  that  could  l)e  procured  to  be  bought  up  in  France  and 
abroad.  The  army  was  not  in  actual  need  of  them.  l)ut.  in  his 
solicitude  foi'  the  dep("its,  \w  desired  that  there  should  not  be  a 
(lelicieiu'v  of  horses  anv  nu)i'e  than  of  men.  lb'  then  ordered 
three  oi'  four  hundred  men  per  regiment  to  be  despatched  from 
the  dep('its,  which  were  about  to  be  I'eplenished  with  c<inscri])ts. 
in  order  to  iiu'rease  \\w  wai'  t)attaliims  to  an  eifect  ive  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  men  each,  well  knowing  that  in  two  months' 
cam|>;ugn  they  would  pi-esently  be  I'educed  to  that  of  six  or 
se\-en  hundred.  The  force  of  the  gi'and  army  would  thus  be 
inci'eased  b\-  20.000  lighting  men.  and  it  would  then  be  ])t>ssible 
til  disehai'g*'  \vith(_)ut  weakening  it  too  much  the  soldiers  worn 
out   with  fati'j-ue:    iYu'.  with    this  armv   of  the    lvi'V(.)lu1  ion,  t  hi'ie 
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had  hitherto  been  no  other  term  to  its  devotedness  to  the  service 
than  wounds  or  deatli.  There  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ranks  old 
sokliers  attached  to  their  regiment  as  to  a  family,  exempted  from 
all  duty,  but  ever  ready  in  any  danger  to  display  their  ancient 
valour,  and  taking  advantage  of  their  leisure  to  relate  to  their 
young  successors  the  marvels  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part. 
In  the  rank  of  captain  in  particular  there  were  many  officers 
who  were  incapacitated  for  service.  Napoleon  ordered  all  the 
young  men  whose  age  rendered  them  fit  for  war  to  be  removed 
from  the  military  schools  and  trained  for  officers.  He  highly 
appreciated  the  materials  furnished  by  those  schools  ;  he  found 
their  pupils  not  only  well-informed  but  brave,  for  education 
elevates  the  heart  as  much  as  the  mind. 

After  taking  the  means  of  infusing  new  vigour  into  the  army, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  organisation  of  its  equipages, 
lie  wished  that  it  should  gain  in  celerity,  and  not  be  too  much 
encumbered  with  baggage.  His  experience  did  not  incline  him 
to  dispense  with  magazines,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  asserted, 
for  he  disdained  no  kind  of  providence,  and  he  no  more  neglected 
the  laying  up  of  stores  than  the  fortresses.  But  offensive  war, 
which  he  preferred  to  any  other,  scarcely  admitted  of  the  crea- 
tion of  magazines,  since  they  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  which  it  was  his  custom  to  overrun  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  operations.  His  system  of  alimenta- 
tion consisted  in  living  every  night  upon  the  country  occupied, 
in  spreading  himself  sufficiently  to  find  subsistence,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  be  dispersed,  and  in  taking  along  with  him  in  caissons 
bread  for  several  days.  This  kind  of  supply  managed  with  care, 
and  renewed  whenever  the  army  halted,  served  for  cases  of  extra- 
ordinary concentrations,  which  preceded  and  followed  battles. 
For  its  conveyance  Napoleon  had  calculated  that  two  caissons 
per  battalion  were  required,  and  one  caisson  per  squadron. 
Adding  to  these  the  vehicles  necessary  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
four  or  five  hundred  caissons  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  army.  He  expressly  forbade  any  officer,  any  general,  to 
appropriate  to  liis  use  the  carriages  destined  for  the  troops.  The 
transport  was  at  that  time  executed  by  a  conqxmy,  which  let  to 
the  State  its  caissons  ready  horsed.  Having  discovered  that  one 
of  the  marshals,  favoured  by  this  company,  had  several  caissons 
at  his  disposal,  Napoleon  re]iressed  this  infraction  of  the  rules 
Avith  the  utuK^st  severity,  and  made  Prince  Eerthier  responsible 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  orders.  The  aruiy  was  then  free  from 
the  abuses  which  time  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  its  chiefs 
soon  afterwards  introduced. 

Napoleoii  then  ordered  large  purchases  of  corn  to  be  made 
all  along  thr  ivhine.  and  an  immense  ((uantity  of  biscuit  to  be 
made.     These  provisions  were  to  be  collected  at  Mayence,  and 
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from  ]\layence  sent  by  the  navirration  of  the  ^layn  to  Wur/Jmrtr. 
Situated  in  Tpper  Franconia.  (|uite  close  to  thi-  defiles  that  li-ad 
info  Saxuny,  and  commanded  by  an  excellent  citadel,  Wurzburu- 
was  to  be  our  base  of  operation.  Xa])oleon  wished  to  ascertain 
whether  there  were  not  other  fortiiied  posts  in  the  environs. 
1'he  (liiicers  secretly  sent  to  n^connoitre  having-  ])ointed  out 
Forchheim  and  Kronach,  he  ordered  them  to  be  armed,  aiid  the 
])rovisi(ms.  annnunition,  and  tools,  collected  by  his  direction,  to 
be  deposited  there  in  safety. 

Wurzburg  had  belonged  for  some  months  to  the  Archduke 
j-'erdinand,  the  same  who  had  been  successively  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  ]^lector  of  Salzburo-.  and  finally,  since  the  last  ])eace 
with  Austria,  Duke  of  AVurzburg.  This  prince  solicited  his 
admission  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  States 
of  which  his  new  dominions  were  enclosed.  He  was  mild,  dis- 
creet, and  as  well  dis])osed  towards  France  as  an  Austrian  princ  : 
could  l)e  ;  and  the  em]')eror  was  sure  of  obtaininu'  from  him  all 
the  facilities  desiral^le  for  the  preparations  that  he  purposed  to 
make.  AVurzburg  thus  became  the  centre  of  the  assemblages 
of  men  and  materiel  ordered  by  Napoleon. 

There  had  been  no  want  of  money  since  the  financial  crisis  of 
the  preceding  winter.  In  the  treasure  of  the  army  Napoleon 
had.  moreover,  a  ])recious  resource.  Without  ex]iending  this 
treasure,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  endowments  (dotations)  of 
his  soldiers,  he  made  loans  with  it,  which  the  State  was  after- 
wards to  reimliurse  Ijy  ])aying  the  interest  and  the  principal 
of  the  sums  V)orrowed.  Na])oleon  had  sent  a  great  rpiantity  of 
specie  to  Sti'a-burg.  and  consi'jned  funds  to  Prince  FJerthier.  in 
order  to  con(|uer  by  the  power  of  ready  money  the  obstacles 
which  might  oppose  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

The  im])ei'ial  guard  had  tra\elled  post,  as  we  have  seen, 
1  hanks  \()  the  ri^lays  of  carts  pre]:)artnl  u])on  the  road.  In  this 
manner  3000  grenadier^  and  dismounted  chasseurs  had  be(^n 
des])atched.  As  this  mode  of  conveyance  could  not  be  eiu])loyetl 
for  the  caxalry  and  the  artillery,  the  mounted  grenadiers  and 
chasseurs,  I'orming  nearly  3000  lior>e.  as  well  as  the  ])ark  of 
artilleiy  of  tli<'  guard,  amounting  to  40  ])ieces.  were  forwarded 
liv  the  u-ual  way.  This  was  a  i-eser\"e  of  70CO  men.  fit  for 
warding  off  all  unforeseen  accidents.  >sa]'>oliH»n.  as  ])iaident  in 
ihe  execution  as  he  was  bold  in  the  conception  of  his  [ilans,  set 
a  hiii'li  \'alui'  ujion  resei'\'es.  and  it  was  cliieilv  for  the  pu)"pose 
of  ci'eating  one  that  he  had  insliiiited  ihe  im])erial  guard.  But. 
(piiclc  in  (li-co\cfing  the  incon\enience>-  attached  to  the  most 
exceljeiil  tilings,  he  fcjiUKJ  the  keeping  ii])  of  this  guard  too 
ex])ensi\i'.  ami  he  was  fearful  that  the  I't-cruiting  of  it  would 
di'ain  llie  arTn\'  I't'  choice  men.  1'lie  velites.  a  .-oi't  of  enli-ted 
volunteers,  the   creation  of   \\liich  he   had   devi>ed  foi'  tlie   pur- 
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pose  of  augmenting  the  guard  without  drafting  from  the  army, 
had  appeared  too  costly  also,  and  not  numerous  enough.  He 
therefore  ordered  the  formation  of  a  new  regiment  of  infantry, 
under  the  title  of  fusiliers  of  the  guard,  all  the  soldiers  of  which 
should  be  selected  from  the  annual  contingent,  and  the  officers 
and  subalterns  taken  out  of  the  guard,  which  should  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  latter,  which  should  serve  with  it,  only  be  treated 
as  young  troops,  that  is  to  say,  less  spared  under  fire,  have  a 
slight  increase  of  pay,  and  soon  acquire  all  the  qualities  of  the 
guard  itself,  without  costing  as  much,  and  without  depriving 
the  army  of  its  best  soldiers.  While  awaiting  the  result  of  this 
ingenious  combination.  Napoleon  had  recourse  to  an  expedient, 
already  practised,  of  separating  the  companies  of  the  grenadiers 
and  those  of  the  voltigeurs  from  the  corps,  and  to  collect  them 
into  battalions.  In  this  manner  there  had  been  formed  in  1 804 
the  grenadiers  of  Arras,  afterwards  called  Oudinot's  grenadiers. 
At  that  time  there  had  been  taken  the  grenadier  companies  of 
all  the  regiments  which  were  not  destined  to  form  part  of  the 
Boulogne  expedition.  After  Austerlitz,  several  of  these  com- 
])anies  had  been  sent  back  to  their  corps.  With  those  which 
had  continued  together.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  joining  the 
grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  of  the  depots  and  regiments  stationed 
in  the  25th  and  26th  military  divisions  (the  country  comprised 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Sambre),  for  organising 
them  in  battalions  of  six  companies  each,  and  for  despatching 
them  to  Mayence.  This  was  a  new  corps  of  7000  men,  which, 
united  with  the  imperial  guard,  would  make  the  reserve  of  the 
army  amount  to  14,000  men.  He  added  to  it  2400  dragoons  of 
elite,  formed  into  battalions  of  four  companies  or  squadrons, 
and  destined  to  serve,  either  on  foot  or  mounted,  always  by  the 
side  of  the  guard.  These  dragoons,  drawn  from  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Alsace,  might  be  transported  in  twenty 
days  to  the  Mayn. 

'^^Fhe  reserves,  whose  composition  we  have  just  described,  added 
to  the  conscripts  taken  from  the  depots,  would  form  a  consider- 
able accession  to  the  forces  ready  to  march  for  Prussia.  The  grand 
army  was  composed  of  seven  corps,  six  only  of  which  were  in 
(ieriiiany,  the  second,  under  General  Marmont,  having  gone  to 
Dabnatia.  These  corps  continued  to  Ix^  commanded  by  the 
sauic  ofhcers.  Marshal  Bernadotte  commanded  the  first  corps, 
20,000  strong;  Marshal  Davout,  the  third,  27,000  strong ;  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  at  the  head  of  the  fourtli,  the  force  of  which 
amounted  to  32,000  men.  Marshal  Laniies,  always  devoted,  but 
always  sensitive  and  irritable,  had  for  a  moment  quittt^d  tlie  fifth 
corps,  in  consequence  of  a  transient  discontent.  On  the  first 
rumour  of  war,  he  camp  to  resume  the  command  of  it.  This 
coi'[)s  amounted  to  22,000  men,  even  after  Oudinot's  grenadiers 
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ceased  to  form  part  of  it.  ^Nr.arshal  Ney  liad  nMnained  at  tli»> 
head  of  the  sixtli,  wluch  coiitiiuicil  at  an  effective  of  20,000  men 
])resent  under  colours.  Tlie  seventli.  under  Marshal  Aiiufcrcau. 
numbered  17,000.  The  cavalry  rt-serve, scat  ti 'red  throufifh  districts 
abounding  in  forage,  could  assendile  28.000  horse.  Murat,  still 
continued  in  the  command  of  it,  had  received  orders  to  (juit  the 
duchy  of  Berg- :  he  hastened,  overjoyed,  to  recommence  a  species 
of  war  in  which  he  so  eminently  distinguished  himself,  and  to 
gain  a  glimpse  not  of  a  duchy  but  of  a  kingdom  as  the  ];)rize  of 
his  exploits. 

'Jliese  six  corps,  with  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  comprehended  no 
fewer  than  170.OOO  fighting  men.  \\  we  add  the  guard,  the 
troops  of  elite,  the  stalfs,  the  park  of  reser\f,  we  may  say  that 
the  grand  army  amounted  to  about  190,000  men.  It  was  to 
be  presumed  that  in  the  first  days  it  would  not  be  completely 
assembled,  for.  out  of  the  guard  and  the  companies  of  elite,  the 
foot  guard  only  would  have  arrived.  Vn\\  170.OOO  men  were 
sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  commencement  of 
that  war.  The  corps  were  composed  of  the  same  divisions,  tlie 
same  brigades,  the  same  regiments  as  in  the  last  campaign — a 
\ery  wise  arrangement,  for  officers  and  soldiers  had  learned  I0 
know  and  to  ha^■e  confidence  in  each  othei'.  As  fur  the  general 
organisation,  it  continuf'd  to  be  the  same.  It  was  that  which 
Napoleon  had  sulistituted  for  the  organisation  of  the  army  of 
the  Khine,  and  the  excellence  of  which  he  had  proved  in  the 
Austrian  campaign,  the  very  first  in  which  200,000  men  had 
becMi  seiMi  marching  under  a  single  connnander.  The  army  was 
still  dividt'tl  into  corps  which  were  com])lete  in  infantry  and 
artillery,  but  which,  as  to  cavalry,  had  only  a  lew  chasseurs  and 
hussars  to  guard  it.  The  bulk  of  the  cavalry  was  still  con- 
centrated under  ]\lurat,  and  placed  directly  under  the  hand  of 
Napoleon,  from  motives  which  we  hav(^  assigned  elsewhere.  Tht> 
guard  and  the  com])anies  of  elite  formed  a  general  reserve  of  all 
arms,  never  c[uitting  Napoleon,  and  marching  close  to  him.  not 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  ]i(M'son,  but  to  execute  his  commands 
the  more  exjieditiously. 

Orders  for  moving  were  given  so  as  to  be  executtnl  in  the  first 
davs  of  October.  Xa])()le(iii  iMijoiiied  Marslials  .\ev  and  Soult 
to  unite  in  tlie  count  I'v  of  liaruth.  in  ordei-  to  form  the  right 
of  the  army;  Marsluils  Daxout  and  1  iei-nachjtte  to  join  about 
Hamberg.  t(»  form  itscenti-e:  ]\b'ir-^hals  bannes  ami  Augereau  to 
foi'iii  a  junction  in  the  en\iroiis  of  ('oburg.  to  C(>m]-)ose  its  left. 
1  b^  thus  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  in 
military  views.  tht>  (>xtent  and  profmidity  of  which  the  readtM- 
will  soon  a])])reciat(\  M  urai  had  ordei's  to  ass(Mnl)le  the  cavalry  at 
AVurzl)urg.  The  foot  guard,  conveyed  in  six  days  to  the  Ixhine. 
mai'clied  towards  the  same  point.      These  different  coi'])s  were  to 
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reach  their  posts  by  the  3rd  or  4th  of  October.     It  was  expressly 
recommended  to  them  not  to  pass  the  frontiers  of  Saxony. 

Everything  being  prepared,  both  for  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  for  the  active  war  in  which  Napoleon  was  about  to  engage, 
he  left  Paris.  Nothing  new  had  taken  place  in  the  relations 
with  Prussia.  Laforest,  the  minister,  had  kept  the  silence  en- 
joined by  Napoleon,  but  he  wrote  that  the  king,  swayed  by  the 
passions  of  the  court  and  of  the  young  aristocracy,  having  set 
out  for  his  army,  no  hope  was  left  of  preventing  war,  unless  the 
two  monarchs,  present  in  their  headquarters,  should  exchange 
some  direct  explanations,  which  should  pat  an  end  to  a  deplor- 
able misunderstanding,  and  suffice  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  two 
governments.  Unfortunately  such  explanations  were  not  to  be 
expected.  M,  de  Knobelsdorf,  who  continued  in  Paris,  protested 
the  pacific  intentions  of  his  cabinet.  But  little  initiated  into 
the  secret  of  affairs,  neither  sharing  nor  comprehending  the 
passions  which  ran  away  with  his  court,  he  performed  at  that  of 
Napoleon  the  part  of  a  respected  but  useless  personage.  The 
news  from  the  north  represented  Eussia  as  anxious  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  Prussia,  and  engaged  in  preparing  her  armies. 
The  intelligence  from  Austria  described  her  as  exhausted,  full  of 
rancour  against  Prussia,  and  not  to  be  feared  by  France  unless 
in  case  of  a  great  reverse.  As  for  England,  when  once  Mr.  Fox 
was  dead,  the  war  party,  thenceforth  triumphant,  had  resumed 
its  pretensions  in  inadmissible  propositions,  such  as  the  cession 
of  the  Balearic  Islands,  Sicily,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  Bourbons  of 
Naples,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  English  themselves — propositions 
which  Lord  Lauderdale,  a  sincere  friend  of  peace,  supported 
methodically,  and  with  a  simple  ignorance  of  the  real  intentions 
of  his  cabinet.  Napoleon  did  not  choose  to  dismiss  him  abruptly, 
but  he  directed  an  answer  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  his  pass- 
ports to  be  addressed  to  him.  lie  then  prescribed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Senate  detailing  the  long  negotiations  of  France 
with  Prussia,  and  the  melancholy  conclusion  which  had  termi- 
nated them.  This  communication,  however,  he  ordered  to  be 
deferred  till  war  was  irrevocably  declared  between  the  two 
courts.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a  motive  for 
his  departure  from  Paris,  he  caused  it  to  be  intimated  that,  at  a 
moment  when  the  powers  of  the  north  were  assuming  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  to  be  ready  for  whatever  might  happen.  He  held  a 
last  council,  to  ex]olain  to  the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  their  duty 
and  the  part  they  liad  to  act  in  the  various  cases  that  might  occur, 
'^rhe  Arch-(yhancellor  Cambaceres,  a  man  for  whom  lie  reserved 
all  his  confidence,  even  when  he  left  his  two  brothers,  Louis  and 
Joseph,  in  Paris,  must  of  course  have  possessed  it  in  a  still 
greater  degree  when  he  left  not  one  of  the  princes  of  his  family 
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in  the  ca])ital.  N.ijioloon  conl'crred  on  liini  tli(»  most  extensive 
])o\vers  inulcr  tlic  cliil't'rt'nt  titles  of  })ri'siclent  of  the  Sciiati'. 
president  of  tlie  Council  of  State,  and  ])resident  of  the  Coinieil 
of  the  l']iii])ire.  'Jnnot,  one  of  the  men  most  attached  to  tlic 
emperor,  had  the  command  of  Ihc  troo])S  cantoned  in  tlie 
capital.  None  of  the  imperial  family  but  the  females  were  h^ft 
in  I'aris.  Ag-ain  Josephine,  ttn-rilied  to  see  Napoh'on  exposed  to 
new  dangers,  liad  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  accomjiany 
him  to  the  banks  of  the  Ivliine.  She  hoped  })y  estaljlishing 
herself  at  jNIayence  to  be  more  s])eedily  and  more  frequently 
informed  of  what  was  passing.  Besides  the  government  of  the 
em]>ire,  the  arch-chancellor  was  to  have  that  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  was  charged  to  advise  and  to  I'cstrain  the  indi- 
viduals of  tliat  family  \vho  shoidtl  in  a)iy  way  offend  against 
the  laws  of  decorum  or  against  the  rules  prescribed  l^y  the 
emperor  himself. 

Napoleon  set  out  in  the  night  between  the  24tli  and  the  25th 
of  8e])teniber,  accom])ani(.'d  l)y  tln^  empress  and  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, stopped  a  few  hours  at  Metz  to  see  the  place,  and  then 
directed  his  course  towards  ]Mayence,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
28th.  In  that  city  he  learned  tliat  a  courier  from  J5erlin,  with 
the  final  explanations  of  the  court  of  Prussia,  had  crossed  him 
in  his  course,  and  continued  his  journey  to  I'aris.  It  was  not. 
therefore,  till  he  advanced  fuiiher  into  Ciermany  that  he  was 
able  to  obtain  the  definitive  ex|)lanations  which  he  ex[)ected. 
At  ]\rayence  he  saw  ^Marshal  ivcllermann,  who  su])(Mintended  the 
organisation  of  the  depots,  and  j\Iarshal  ]\Iortiei-.  a])pointed  to 
the  command  of  the  eighth  cor])s,  and  again  ex])lained  to  them 
how  they  were  to  conduct  themselves  according  to  circumstances. 
He  directed  the  ])rovisioning  of  Mayence  to  l)e  com])leted;  he 
made  some  alterations  in  the  arming  of  tlie  place  ;  he  hasteneil 
the  departure  of  the  young  soldiers  taken  from  the  de]")ots.  the 
transport  of  tlie  provisions  and  ammunition  destined  to  ])ass  out 
of  the  Rhine  into  the  Mayn,  and  then  to  ascend  the  Mayn  to 
AVnrzburg.  A  troo])  of  orderly  officers,  running  in  all  directions, 
came  every  moment  to  re])ort  uj)on  the  nn'ssions  wiiich  they  had 
fulfilled  ;  and  accustomed  not  to  aflirm  any  more  than  they  had 
seen  with  theii-  own  eyes,  they  went  and  came  incessantly,  to 
ac(|uaint  him  with  the  real  stat(^  of  things,  and  what  ])i'ogress 
had  been  made  in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  At  Mayence. 
Napoleon  sent  back  his  civil  estal)li>hment.  retaining  aliout  him 
his  military  household  alon(\  lie  could  not  for  a  moment  con- 
trol his  emotion  on  seeing  the  tears  shed  by  the  empress.  Though 
full  of  confidence,  he  at  length  gave  way  hinisell'  to  the  genei'al 
uneasiness  excited  around  him  by  the  ])rospect  of  a  long  war  in 
the  north,  in  distant  regions,  against  new  nations,  lie  ]-)arttMl, 
therefore',   with   some  pain  from  Josephine   and  ^1.   de   Talley- 
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rand,  and  advanced  beyond  the  Rhine :  absorbed  by  his  vast 
thoughts,  by  the  spectacle  of  immense  preparations,  he  was 
soon  diverted  from  a  species  of  emotion,  wliich  he  was  glad 
to  banish  from  his  heart,  and  still  more  so  from  his  calm  and 
imperious  countenance. 

A  great  concourse  of  German  generals  and  princes  were  wait- 
ing at  AVurzburg  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.     The  new  Duke 
of  Wurzburg,  proprietor  and  sovereign  of  the  place,  had  preceded 
all  the  others.     This  prince,  whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  re- 
minded Napoleon  of  the  first  days  of  his  glory,  as  well  as  of  the 
most  friendly  relations ;  for  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Italian 
sovereigns  whom  he  had  not  found  intent  on  injuring  the  French 
army.     Hence  it  was  not  without  pain  that  he  had  found  him- 
self obliged  to  make  him  bear  his  part  in  the  general  vicissitudes. 
Napoleon  was  received  in  the  palace  of  the  former  bishops  of 
AVurzburg,  a  magnificent  palace,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Ver- 
sailles, a  pompous  monument  of  the  wealth  of  the  Germanic 
Church,  formerly  so  powerful  and  so  largely  endowed,  now  so 
]ioor  and   so  decayed.     He   bad  a  long  conversation  with  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand  on  the  general  state  of  things,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  dispositions  of  the  court  of  Austria,  to  which  this 
l^rince  was  most  nearly  allied,  for  he  was  the  brother  of  the 
Kmperor  I  rancis,  and  with  which  he  was  perfectly  acquainted. 
The  Duke  of  Wurzburg,  a  friend  of  peace,  possessing  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  German  princes,  educated  in  Tuscany,  was  solicitous, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  quiet,  for  a  good  understanding  between 
Austria  and  France.     He  took  occasion  from  the  late  events  to 
speak  to  Napoleon  on  the  grave  question  of  alliances,  to  decry 
that  of  Prussia,  and  to  extol  that  of  Austria.     He  strove  to  in- 
sinuate some  ideas  which  had  prevailed  in  the  last  century,  when 
the  two  cabinets  of  Versailles  and  Vienna,  united  against  that  of 
Berlin,  were  connected  at  once  by  a  common  war  and  by  mar- 
riages.   Ife  reminded  him  that  this  alliance  had  been  the  brilliant 
])eriod  of  the  l-'rench  navy,  and  took  pains  to  demonstrate  to  him 
that  France,  more  powerful  on  the  continent  than  she  had  need 
to  be,  was  at  present  destitute  of  the  maritime  force  necessary 
for  re-establishing  and  protecting  her  commerce,  destroyed  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.    This  language  liad  nothing  new  for  Napo- 
leon, for  M.  de  Talleyrand  daily  dinned  liis  ears  with  it.     The 
Duke  of  Wurzburg  appeared  to  believe  that  the  court  of  \"ienna 
would  gladly  seize  this  occasion  of  courting  the  friendship  of 
France,  and  of  creating  in  her  a  support  instead  of  an  incessantly 
tiu'eateiiiiig  enemy.     Napoleon,  dis]K)sed  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  mouHMit  to  entertain  such  ideas,  was  so  touched  by  them 
that  he  wrote  himself  to  his  ambassador,  ,M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 
and  ordered  him  to  make  amicable  overtures  at  Vienna — over- 
tures reserved  enough  not  to  compromise  liis  dignity,  significant 
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enough  for  Austria  to  know  that  it  depended  upon  herself  to 
form  a  close  connection  with  France.* 

Powerful  and  confident  as  he  was,  Napoleon  began  to  believe 
that  without  a  great  continental  alliance  he  should  always  be 
liable  to  fresh  coalitions,  diverted  from  his  contest  with  England, 
and  obliged  to  expend  upon  land  resources  which  he  ought  to 
expend  exclusively  upon  sea.  The  alliance  of  Prussia,  which  he 
had  Cultivated,  unfortunately,  with  too  little  care,  having  slipped 
through  his  hands,  he  was  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  an  alliance 
with  Austria.  Put  this  idea,  very  recent  with  him,  was  the 
illusion  of  a  moment,  unworthy  of  the  firm  perspicacity  of  his 
mind.  No  doubt  had  he  been  willing  to  ])ay  with  a  sacrifice 
for  this  new  alliance,  and  to  restore  to  Austria  some  of  the  spoils 

*  We  quote  the  following  letter  written  to  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  by 
Napoleon,  as  a  proof  of  the  dispositions  which  we  attribute  to  him  at  this 
moment.  The  violent  expressions  which  he  uses  in  speakinc:  of  Prussia  must 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  irritation  excited  b}'  the  unexpected  conduct  of  that 
court  towards  him.  It  was  not  in  these  terms  that  he  usually  expressed  him- 
self, especially  in  repcard  to  the  Kin,g  of  Prussia,  for  whom  he  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  and  to  profess  a  real  esteem. 

"  To  M.  DE  LA  RocJiEFOUCAULD,  my  ambassador  to  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

"WuEZiiuUG,  the  6th  of  October  iSo6. 

"  I  have  been  since  yesterday  at  Wurzburg,  which  has  given  me  occasion 
to  converse  for  a  long  time  with  H.Pi.H.  I  have  acquainted  him  with  my 
firm  resolution  to  break  all  the  tics  of  alliance  which  bind  nie  to  Prussia,  be 
the  result  of  the  present  affairs  what  it  may.  According  to  my  last  accounts 
from  Berlin,  it  is  possible  that  war  may  not  take  place,  but  I  am  resolved  not 
to  be  the  ally  of  a  power  so  versatile  and  so  desj)icable.  I  shall  be  at  peace 
with  her,  no  doubt,  because  I  have  no  right  to  spill  the  blood  of  my  people 
under  vain  pretexts.  Still,  the  necessity  for  directing  my  efforts  towards  ray 
navy  renders  an  alliance  upon  the  continent  indispensable  for  me.  Circum- 
stances had  led  me  to  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  l)ut  that  power  is  at  this  day 
what  it  was  in  1740,  and  what  it  has  been  at  all  times,  without  consistency 
and  without  honour.  1  liave  esteemed  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  even  amidst 
his  reverses  and  tlie  events  which  have  divided  us  ;  I  believe  him  to  be 
constant  and  faitliful  to  his  word.  You  must  explain  yourself  in  this  spirit, 
without,  however,  employing  a  too  misplaced  urgency.  My  position  and  my 
forces  are  such  tliat  1  need  not  fear  anybody  ;  but  all  these  efforts  press  at 
last  upon  my  people.  Of  the  three  powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  I 
must  have  one  for  my  ally.  In  no  case  can  I'russia  be  trusted  ;  Russia  and 
Austria  alone  are  left  me.  The  navy  ilourished  formerly  in  France  through 
the  benefit  which  we  derived  from  the  alliance  of  Austria.  That  power, 
Ix'sides,  feels  a  nece-sity  for  remaininir  (juiet --a  sentiment  in  which  I  also 
heartily  join.  An  alliance  founded  on  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
ciiipirc.  (in  the  guarantee  of  our  doininiuns,  and  on  amicable  arrangements 
which  would  conxilidate  the  peace  of  Eurojie  and  would  enal)le  me  to  throw 
my  efforts  upon  my  navy,  would  suit  me.  'J'lie  house  of  Austria  having  fre- 
([iicntly  i]iad(^  insiniKitions  to  me,  the  jircsent  moment,  if  it  knows  how  to 
profit  by  it,  is  the  most  favourable  of  all.  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you.  I 
iia\e  explained  my  sentiments  more  at  length  to  the  Prince  of  Penovcnto, 
who  will  not  fail  to  inform  you  of  thoin.  ]'"(u-  the  rest,  your  mission  will  be 
fiillilhMl  \\heno\rr  you  >i'_''nify  in  the  slightest  jtossilile  inaiiner  that  I  am  not 
averse  from  adhering  to  a  >ysLeiii,  whieli  should  knit  more  firmly  my  ties 
witli  Austria.  Fail  not  to  keeji  an  eye  on  ^Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  to 
inform  me  of  the  movements  of  the  Russians  against  the  Ottoman  emjnre. 
Whereupon,  &c.  Jtc,  N.M'OLKmn." 

vol..   IV.  (1 
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which  he  had  wrested  from  her,  the  agreement  might  have  been 
possible  and  sincere — but  God  knows !  But  how  propose  to 
Austria,  stripped  in  ten  years  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Lombardy, 
of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Tuscany,  of  Suabia,  of  the  Tyrol, 
of  the  Germanic  crown — how  propose  to  her  to  ally  herself  to 
the  conqueror,  who  had  wrested  from  her  such  territories  and 
such  power !  One  might,  indeed,  hope  for  her  neutrality  after 
the  word  given  at  the  bivouac  of  Urschitz,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  remembrance  of  Rivoli,  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz  ; 
but  to  induce  her  to  an  alliance  was  a  chimera  of  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's and  of  the  Duke  of  Wurzburg's,  the  one  giving  way  to 
his  personal  predilections,  the  other  swayed  by  the  interests  of 
his  new  position.  This  tendency  to  seek  an  impossible  alliance 
clearly  proves  what  a  fault  had  been  committed  in  treating  lightly 
the  alliance  of  Prussia,  which  was  at  once  possible,  easy,  founded 
on  great  common  interests.  For  the  rest,  this  accommodation 
with  Austria  was  an  experiment  which  Napoleon  hazarded  en 
passant,  in  order  not  to  neglect  a  useful  idea,  but  the  success  of 
which  he  did  not  consider-  as  indispensable  in  the  high  degree 
of  power  to  which  he  had  attained.  He  hoped,  in  fact,  notwith- 
standing all  that  was  said  of  the  Prussians,  to  beat  them  so 
completely  and  so  quickly,  that  he  should  soon  have  all  Europe 
at  his  feet,  and  for  ally  the  exhaustion  of  his  enemies,  in  default 
of  their  good- will. 

An  important  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Ehine 
arrived  also  at  Wurzburg :  this  was  the  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
formerly  a  mere  elector,  now  a  king  of  Napoleon's  creation,  a 
prince  known  for  the  warmth  of  his  temper  and  the  penetration 
of  his  mind.  Napoleon  had  to  settle  with  him  the  details  of  a 
marriage  already  agreed  upon  between  Prince  Jerome  Bonaparte 
and  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Wurtemberg.  After  attending  to 
this  family  business,  Najioleon  arranged  with  the  King  of  Wur- 
temberg concerning  the  meeting  of  the  Confederates  of  the 
Rhine,  who  among  them  were  to  furnish  about  40,000  men, 
independently  of  the  15,000  Bavarians  concentrated  around 
Braunau.  The  Germans  had  found  themselves  harshly  used 
\7hen  serving  under  Marshal  Bernadotte  in  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign. The  Bavarians,  in  particular,  had  solicited  as  a  special 
favour  that  they  might  not  be  again  placed  under  that  marshal. 
Tt  was  decided  that  all  the  German  auxiliaries  should  be  collected 
into  a  single  corps,  and  that  th(^y  should  be  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  grand  army,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Jerome,  who 
had  quitted  the  naval  service  for  the  land  service.  This  prince 
being  destined  to  marry  a  German  princess,  and  probably  to 
rt'ceive  her  dowry  in  Germany,  it  was  wise  to  familiarise  him 
with  the  Germans,  and  to  familiarise  the  Germans  with  him. 

'I'he    conversation  of  the    Enqoeror  of   the  French   and  the 
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German  monarch  then  tui'ncd  upon  the  court  of  Prussia.  The 
King  of  Av'urtemberg  had  it  in  his  power  to  give  Napoh-on 
useful  information,  for  he  had  liandfuls  of  letters  from  Berlin, 
which  gave  a  lively  account  of  the  vertigo  which  had  seized  all 
heads,  and  even  those  which  were  to  be  supposed  the  soundest. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  age  and  whose  enlightened 
]-eason  ought  to  have  preserved  him  from  tlie  general  infatua- 
tion, had  himself  given  way  to  it,  and  he  had  written  to  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg,  threatening  that  he  would  soon  plant  the 
I'russian  eagles  in  Stuttgart  if  that  prince  did  not  abandon 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  King  of  Wurtemberg, 
unintimidated  by  such  threats,  showed  all  these  letter.s  to 
Napoleon,  who  turned  them  to  account,  and  felt  redoubled 
irritation  against  the  court  of  Prussia.  Napoleon  made  much 
inquiry  concerning  the  Prussian  army  and  its  real  merit.  The 
King  of  Wurtemberg  extolled  the  Prussian  cavalry  beyond 
measure,  and  represented  it  as  so  formidable  that  iSTapoleon, 
struck  with  what  he  was  told,  spoke  upon  the  subject  himself 
to  all  his  ofHcers,  took  care  to  prepare  them  for  this  rencounter, 
reminded  them  of  the  manner  of  manccu\Ting  in  Pgypt,  and 
said  to  them  with  that  vivacity  of  expression  which  was  peculiar 
to  him,  that  they  must  march  to  Berlin  in  a  square  of  tiro 
hundred  thou.sand  men. 

Though  Napoleon  received  no  definitive  declaration  from  the 
court  of  l^russia,  he  decided,  i;pon  the  mere  fact  of  the  invasion 
of  Saxony  by  a  Prussian  army,  to  consider  war  as  declared.  In 
the  preceding  year  he  liad  designated  as  hostility  the  invasion  of 
iJavaria  by  Austria;  this  year,  in  like  manner,  he  designated  as 
hostility  the  invasion  of  Saxony  by  Prussia.  This  was  a  skilful 
way  of  stating  the  question,  for  he  appeared  to  interfere  in 
(Jermany  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ])rotecting  the  second-rate 
German  pi'inces  against  those  of  the  first  order.  On  these  con- 
ditions, for  the  rest,  war  was  comjiletely  declared  at  the  moment, 
for  the  Prussians  had  crossed  the  Elbe  by  the  bridge  of  Dresden, 
and  they  already  lined  the  extreme  frontier  of  Saxony,  as  the 
French  lined  it  by  occu]wing  the  Franconian  territory. 

The  reader  would  not  comprehend  Napoleon's  ])lan  of  cam- 
paign against  J'russia,  one  of  the  finest  and  grandest  that  was 
ever  conceived  and  executed,  without  casting  a  look  at  the 
general  configuration  of  Germany. 

Austria  and  Prussia  dividi'  the  soil  of  Germany,  as  they 
divide  its  wealth,  its  dominion,  and  its  politics,  leaving  between 
tliem  a  certain  num]:)er  of  petty  States,  whose  geographical 
situation,  the  laws  of  the  enqtire,  and  French  iulluence  have 
hitherto  maintained  in  their  dependence.  Austria  is  in  the 
east  of  Germany,  Prussia  in  the  north.  Anstria  occu])ies  and 
fills  almost  entirely  that   beautiful  valley  of  the  Danube,  long. 
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winding,  at  first  contracted  by  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of 
Bohemia,  then  opening  below  Vienna,  and  becoming  a  hundred 
leagues  wide  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  mountains  of 
Illyria,  embracing  in  these  vast  slopes  the  superb  kingdom  of 
Hungary.  It  is  to  the  extremity  of  this  valley  that  you  must 
go  to  look  for  Austria,  crossing  the  Upper  Rhine  between 
Strasburg  and  Basle,  then  traversing  the  defiles  of  Suabia,  and 
descending  by  a  perilous  progress  the  course  of  the  Danube,  to 
the  basin  amidst  which  rises  Vienna,  and  which  it  overlooks. 
Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  has  established  herself  in  the  vast 
plains  of  the  north,  the  entrance  of  which  she  occupies — hence 
her  old  appellation  of  the  March  or  Mark  of  Brandenburg!  To 
reach  her  you  must  not  ascend  the  Upper  Rhine  to  Basle,  but 
pass  it  at  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  at  Mayence,  or  descend 
to  Wesel,  and  thus  cross  or  turn  the  mountainous  centre  of 
Germany.  No  sooner  are  you  beyond  the  moderately  elevated 
mountains  of  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  Hesse,  than  you  enter 
an  immense  plain,  traversed  successively  by  the  Weser,  the  Elbe, 
the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Niemen,  terminating  to  the  north 
at  the  North  Sea,  and  to  the  east  at  the  foot  of  the  Uralian 
mountains.  This  plain  is  called  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Prussia 
along  the  North  Sea,  Poland  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
Russia  as  far  as  the  Ural.  On  the  slope  of  the  mountains  of 
Germany,  by  which  you  arrive  at  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  Saxony, 
in  Thuringia,  in  Hesse,  it  is  covered  with  a  solid,  vegetable 
mould,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  with  a  rich  alluvial  soil. 
But  in  the  intervals  which  separate  these  rivers,  and  especially 
along  the  sea,  it  is  invariably  sandy;  the  waters,  having  no 
drain,  there  form  innumerable  lakes  and  marshes.  The  only 
feature  that  varies  the  surface  is  sandhills,  the  only  vegetation 
the  fir,  the  birch,  and  a  few  oaks.  It  is  grave  and  gloomy  like 
the  sea,  of  the  aspect  of  which  it  frequently  reminds  you,  like 
the  slender  and  dark  vegetation  with  which  it  is  covered,  like 
the  sky  of  the  north.  It  is  extremely  fertile  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  but  in  the  interior  scanty  crops  are  raised  here  and 
there  amidst  the  clearings  of  the  pine  forests ;  and  if  at  times 
it  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  abundance,  it  is  where  numerous 
cattle  liave  enriched  the  soil.  But  such  is  the  power  of  economy, 
of  courage,  of  perseverance,  that  among  these  sands  has  been 
formed  a  State  of  the  first  order,  if  not  wealthy,  at  least  in 
easy  circumstances,  Prussia,  the  bold  and  patient  work  of  a 
great  man,  Frederick  II.,  and  of  a  succession  of  princes,  who, 
before  or  after  him,  though  not  jiossessing  his  genius,  were 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  And  such,  too,  is  the  power  of 
civilisation,  that  from  amidst  these  marshes,  surrounded  by 
sandldlls,  the  great  Frederick  caused  the  royal  mansion  of 
Potsdam  to  spring  forth,  that  Versailles  of  the  north,  where  the 
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genius  of  the  arts  has  had  the  skill  to  impress  the  sadness  of 
these  cold  and  dreary  regions  with  grace  and  elegance. 

The  Elbe,  the  first  great  river  which  you  meet  with  in  this 
plain  when  you  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Central  German  v. 
is  the  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Prussia,  the  bulwark  which 
covers  her,  the  vehicle  which  conveys  her  productions.  In  its 
upper  course  it  waters  the  plains  of  Saxony,  runs  through 
Dresden,  and  washes  the  foot  of  the  formerly  Saxon  fortress  of 
Torgau.  It  then  proceeds  into  the  heart  of  Prussia,  runs  round 
Magdeburg,  her  principal  fortress,  protects  Berlin,  her  capital, 
situated  beyond  it,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  among  lakes,  sandhills,  and  canals.  Lastly,  before  it 
falls  into  the  North  Sea  it  forms  the  port  of  the  wealtliy  citv 
of  Hamburg,  which  introduces  into  Germany,  by  the  waters  of 
this  river,  the  productions  of  the  whole  world.  From  this  brief 
sketch  of  the  Elbe  one  may  easily  comprehend  the  ambition  of 
Prussia  to  possess  its  entire  course,  and  to  absorb  Saxony  on 
the  one  side,  the  Hanseatic  towns  and  Hanover  on  the  other — 
an  ambition  which  slumbers  at  the  present  moment ;  for  all  the 
European  ambitions,  glutted  at  the  expense  of  France  in  18 15, 
appear  to  be  asleep  for  a  time.  But  at  the  period  to  whicii 
this  history  relates  the  convulsion  of  States  had  inflamed  and 
made  manifest  all  desires.  Prussia  had  demanded  of  us  the 
Hanseatic  towns ;  as  for  Saxony,  she  had  never  ventured  to 
claim  more  than  its  dependence  under  the  title  of  Confedera- 
tion of  the  North ;  and  it  is  natural  that  Napoleon  should  have 
felt  all  that  jealousy  which  he  felt  on  account  of  Jjavaria,  when 
he  committed  the  fault  of  being  jealous  of  ]'russia. 

The  Elbe,  then,  is  the  river  which  you  nnist  reach  and  cross 
when  you  would  make  war  upon  l^russia.  as  the  Danube  is  that 
the  course  of  whicli  you  must  descend  when  yo\i  want  to  make 
war  upon  Austria.  As  soon  as  you  have  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  Elbe,  the  defences  of  Prussia  fall,  for  you  take  Saxony  from 
lier.  you  annul  !^^agdeburg.  and  ]3ei'lin  is  left  unprotected.  The 
channels  of  commerce  themselves  are  occn])ied  by  the  assailant, 
and  this  becomes  a  serious  matter  i1'  the  war  is  prolonged.  'J'liiis 
while  you  are  obliged  in  the  case  oi"  the  Danube,  after  reaching 
its  sources,  to  descend  its  course  to  ^"ienna.  in  the  case  of  the 
|-]ll)e,  in  order  to  attain  your  ])ri7ici])al  objt^ct,  it  is  suflicient  to 
have  crossed  it  ;  and  if  you  ha\-e  a  concept  ion  of  th(^  vast  designs 
(if  Na])ole()n,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  ])ush  on  to  the  Oder, 
in  order  to  interpose  between  l'rus>ia  and  liiissia.  to  interce])t 
succours  from  one  to  the  oIIkm*.  Vou  must  e\'en  advance  to  the 
Mstula.  b(\at  Pussia  in  I'oland.  where  so  many  resentments  aiv 
brootlinir  ai^-ainst  her.  and  follf)W  the  example  of  JIannibal.  who 
carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Jtalian  provinces,  trembling 
under  the  insecurelv  riveted  voke  of  ancient  Pome.     Such  are 
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the  steps  of  tliat  immense  march  to  the  north,  which  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  by  one  man  only,  by  Napoleon.  Will  it  ever  be 
attempted  again  ?  That  the  world  knows  not.  If  such  be  the 
will  of  Providence,  may  it  be  at  last  a  serious  attempt,  conducive 
to  the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  the  west ! 

But  to  reach  that  northern  plain,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
Prussia  is  situated,  you  must  traverse  the  mountainous  country 
which  forms  the  centre  of  Germany,  or  turn  it  by  proceeding  to 
that  level  beach  which,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia,  extends 
from  the  mountains  to  the  North  Sea. 

This  country,  which  closes  the  entrance  to  Prussia,  is  com- 
posed of  a  long  and  broad  group  of  wooded  heights,  connecting 
on  the  one  side  with  Bohemia,  extending  northward  to  the  plains 
of  Westphalia,  amidst  which  it  terminates,  after  rising  for  a 
moment  to  form  the  summits  of  the  Harz,  so  rich  in  metals. 
This  mountainous  group,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Rhine 
from  those  of  the  Elbe,  covered  in  its  upper  part  with  forests, 
throws  into  the  Rhine,  the  Mayn,  the  Lahn,  the  Sieg,  the  Ruhr, 
the  Lippe,  into  the  Elbe,  the  Elster,  the  Saale,  the  Unstrut,  and 
lastly,  directly  into  the  North  Sea,  the  Ems  and  the  Weser. 

Various  routes  for  traversing  this  tract  present  themselves. 
In  the  first  place,  setting  out  from  Mayence,  you  can  proceed  to 
the  right,  and  ascend  the  winding  valley  of  the  Mayn  to  above 
Wurzburg,  and  even  to  its  sources.  There,  in  the  environs  of 
Ooburg,  you  meet  with  wood-covered  heights,  which  under  the 
name  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia  separate  Eranconia  from 
Saxony,  and  from  which  flow  the  Mayn  on  the  one  side,  the 
Saale  on  the  other.  They  are  traversed  by  three  defiles,  those 
from  Baruth  to  Hof,  from  Kronach  to  Schleiz,  from  Coburg  to 
Saalfeld ;  then  you  descend  into  Saxony  through  the  valley  of  the 
Saale.  Such  is  the  first  route.  The  second  is  to  the  left  of  those 
wooded  heights  which  form  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  If  you  take 
this,  you  ascend  the  Mayn  from  Mayence  to  Hanau  ;  there  you 
leave  it,  throw  yourself  into  the  valley  of  the  Werra,  or  countiy 
of  Eulda,  leave  the  forest  of  TJiuringia  to  the  right,  descend  by 
Eisenach,  G  otha,  Weimar,  into  the  plain  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony, 
and  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  latter  has  always  been 
the  main  road  of  Germany,  that  from  Frankfort  to  Leipsic. 

The  third  and  last  route  consists  in  turning  the  mountainous 
centre  of  Germany,  and  proceeding  northward  till  you  have 
reached  the  plain  of  Westphalia,  which  you  do  by  following  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  to  Wesel,  crossing  at  Wesel,  then  traversing 
Westphalia  and  Hanover,  having  the  mountains  on  the  right,  the 
sea  on  the  left.  You  meet  by  the  way  with  the  Ems,  the  Weser, 
and  lastly,  the  Elbe,  become,  at  this  extremity  of  its  course,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  in  Europe. 

Of  these  various  ways  of  penetrating  into  the  plain  of  the  north, 
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Napoleoii  had  clioseu  tlie  lirst.  that  leading  from  the  sources  oi' 
the  Mayn  to  the  sources  of  the  Saale.  by  traversing  the  defiles  of 
Frauconia. 

The  motives  for  his  choice  were  profound.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  his  troops  in  Upjier  I'ranconia,  and  if  he  had  marched 
them  northward  to  reach  ^Vestphalia.  he  would  have  exposed 
himself  to  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  double  or  treble  the 
distance,  and  to  the  risk  of  unmasking  his  movements  by  the 
mere  length  of  the  journey.  Independently  of  the  length  and 
meaning  of  this  journey,  he  would  have  met  with  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  been  obliged  to  cross  those  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  their  courses,  when  they  have  become  formidable 
obstacles.  These  reasons  left  a  choice  between  two  courses  only  ; 
either  to  take  the  great  central  road  of  Germany,  which  runs 
through  Frankfort,  Hanau,  Fulda,  Gotha,  Weimar,  to  Leipsic, 
and  passes  to  the  left  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia  ;  or  to  ascend  the 
Mayu  to  its  source,  and  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mayn  into  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  which  consisted  in  passing  to 
the  right  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  Of  these  two  routes,  how- 
ever, the  second  was  far  preferable,  for  a  reason  pertaining  to  the 
general  plan  of  Xapoleou  and  to  his  system  of  warfare.  The 
farther  he  passed  to  the  right,  the  more  chance  he  liad  of  turning 
the  Prussians  by  their  left,  to  reach  the  Elbe  before  them,  to  cut 
them  off  from  Saxony,  to  deprive  them  of  its  resources  and  its 
soldiers,  to  cross  the  Flbe  in  the  part  of  its  course  where  it  is 
easiest  to  cross,  to  make  himself  master  of  J^erlin,  and  lastly,  after 
outstripping  the  Prussians  at  the  Elbe,  to  get  before  them  to  the 
Oder,  on"  which  side  the  Russians  might  be  coming  to  their 
assistance.  If  Xa])oleou  attained  this  object  he  would  do  some- 
thing like  what  he  had  accom])lished  in  the  preceding  year,  by 
turning  the  Austrian  general,  ]Mack,  by  separating  him  from  the 
Ixussian  succours,  and  by  cutting  in  two  the  forces  of  the  coalition, 
and  beating  one  portion  after  the  other.  To  be  first  at  the  Elbe 
aiul  the  Oder  was  therefore  the  grand  problem  to  be  resolv(>d  in 
this  war.  With  this  object  the  defiles  leading  from  Franconia 
into  Saxony,  and  passing  through  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  wen' 
the  route  that  Napoleon  must  prefer,  without  taking  into  account 
that  Ins  troops  were  all  brought  thitlun-.  and  that  tliey  had  only  to 
set  out  from  the  point  where  thev  ^ver(>  to  get  into  action. 

l^ut  a  fxiint  in  which  it  l)eho\-i>d  him  to  take  especial  ]-)ains  to 
^uccetnl.  was  to  leave  \ho  I'nis-ians  in  dou1)t  respecting  his  real 
dt'sign,  to  ptM'suade  tlnMu  that  If  sliould  take  the  road  through 
Fulda,  Eisenach,  and  Weimar,  that  is  to  say,  the  central  road  of 
Germany,  that  which  runs  to  the  h'ft  of  tlie  forest  of  Thuringia. 
To  this  tMul  he  had  placed  ]iart  of  his  left  wing,  composed  of 
the  fifth  and  seventh  cordis,  commanded  by  ^[arshals  Lannes 
and  Augereau,  about  K(iuiL;'.-hofen  and  Illldl)iirghaiisen,  on  tlii' 
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Werra,  to  induce  a  belief  that  he  was  going  into  Upper  Hesse. 
And  in  fact  there  was  enough  in  this  to  mislead  them.  Napo- 
leon had  not  confined  himself  to  this  demonstration ;  with  a  view 
to  increase  their  uncertainty,  he  had  ordered  other  demonstrations 
towards  Westphalia.  The  march  of  the  King  of  Holland,  pre- 
ceded by  false  reports,  had  had  that  object.  Nevertheless  it 
could  not  deceive  the  Prussians  so  much  as  to  persuade  them 
that  Napoleon  would  attack  by  Westphalia.  Besides  the  ]Dre- 
sence  of  the  French  army  in  Franconia,  an  accessory  circum- 
stance had  been  sufficient  to  enlighten  them.  Dupont's  division, 
always  employed  separately  since  the  battles  of  Haslach  and 
Albeck,  had  been  sent  to  the  Lower  Rhine  to  occupy  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg.  On  the  approach  of  war  it  had  been  brought 
back  by  the  way  of  Mayence  and  Frankfort.  This  movement 
from  left  to  right  contradicted  the  probability  of  any  offensive 
operation  in  the  quarter  of  Westphalia,  and  led  to  a  belief  that 
the  attack  would  take  place  either  from  the  country  of  Fulda  or 
from  Franconia,  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  the  forest 
of  Thuringia.  But  which  of  these  two  passages  would  be  pre- 
ferred by  Napoleon  ;  there  lay  the  doubt,  which  that  profound 
calculator  took  infinite  pains  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
Prussian  generals. 

Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  agitation  which  prevailed 
among  those  unfortunate  generals.  They  were  all  assembled  at 
Erfurt,  at  the  back  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  with  the  ministers, 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  court,  deliberating  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fusion difficult  to  describe.  The  Prussian  forces,  first  assembled 
in  each  military  district,  had  been  afterwards  concentrated  in  two 
masses,  one  in  the  environs  of  Magdeburg,  under  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  other  in  the  environs  of  ]3resden,  under  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  The  ]3rincipal  army,  moved  from  JNIagde- 
burg  to  Naumburg  on  the  Saale,  then  to  Weimar  and  Erfurt, 
was  at  this  moment  around  the  latter  town,  ranged  behind  the 
forest  of  Thuringia,  its  front  covered  by  the  length  of  the  forest, 
and  its  left  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  Saale.  Tlie  Duke  of  Weimar, 
with  a  strong  detacliment  of  light  troops,  occu])ied  the  interior  of 
the  forest,  and  pushed  reconnaissances  beyond  it.  General  Puchel 
formed  the  right  of  this  army,  with  the  troops  of  Westphalia. 

"^l.^his  principal  army  might  be  com]iuted  at  93,000  men, 
including  the  corps  of  General  ]iucliel.  The  second  army, 
organised  in  Silesia,  had  been  marched  to  Saxony  for  the  purpose 
ot"  gaining  over  the  unfortunate  elector,  who  had  neither  interest 
in  tlie  war  nor  liking  for  it,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  fear. 
Yiekling  at  length  after  mucli  hesitation,  lie  liad  just  promised 
20,000  Saxons,  vtM-y  good  troops,  and  to  deliver  the  bridge  of 
Dresden  to  the  Prussiaiis,  on  condition  that  they  should  cover 
Saxony  by  placing  one  of  the  two  acting  armies  there.     The 
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20,000  Saxons  were  not  ready,  and  detained  the  Prince  of 
lloheulolie,  who  was  slowly  ascending  the  Saale  to  take  a  ]-)Osi- 
tion  opposite  to  the  defdes  leading  from  Franconia  into  Saxony, 
facing  the  assemblage  of  the  French  troops.  'I'he  ]^-ussian 
contingent  of  the  country  of  Baruth,  under  the  command  of 
General  Tauenzien,  had  fallen  back  upon  Schleiz  on  our  approach, 
and  thus  formed  the  advanced  guard  of  Prince  Hohenlohe.  The 
latter,  with  the  20,000  Saxons,  whom  he  was  waiting  for,  and 
the  thirty  and  odd  thousand  Prussians  from  Silesia,  would  have 
under  him  a  coqis  of  more  than  50.000  men. 

Such  were  the  two  Prussian  armies.  For  tlie  whole  reserve 
there  was  at  Magdeburg  a  corps  of  about  15.000  men,  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had 
quarrelled  with  his  family.  To  tliis  enumeration  must  be 
added  the  garrisons  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula, 
amounting  to  about  25,000  men.  Thus  the  Prussians  had  not 
more  than  iSo.OOO  or  185,000  soldiers,  including  the  Saxons, 
at  their  disposal,  and  numbered  of  their  own  not  more  than 
160.000  or  165,000.* 

Thus  180,000  Germans  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  190.000 
French,  who  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  100,000  more,  and 
who  were  so  inured  to  war  that  they  might  be  pitted  in  the 
pi'oportion  of  one  to  two,  sometimes  even  of  one  to  three,  against 
the  best  troops  in  Europe.  We  say  nothing  of  the  weight  thrown 
into  the  scale  by  the  genius  and  the  presence  of  Napoleon.  The 
folly  of  such  a  contest  on  tlie  part  of  the  Prussians  was  conse- 
fpiently  very  great,  without  reckoning  the  ])olitical  fault  of  a 
war  l)et\veen  Prussia  and  I'^rance,  a  J'ault,  it  is  true,  ecpial  on 
both  sides.  For  the  rest,  the  Prussians  were  brave,  as  the 
Germans  always  liave  bet'u  ;  Imt  since  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
that  is  to  say,  rvtu'  since  1763,  they  liad  not  been  engaged  in 
any  seiious  war;  fur  th(Mi'  intervention  in  1792,  in  the  first 
struggle  of  I'^uropc  against  the  [''rencli  Pevolutlon.  liad  not  been 
either  very  long  or  \ery  emug-etic.      Hence  they  had  taken   no 

*  Till'  follow  ill!,'-  is,  \v(,'  believe,  a  nio.-t  ;icfMii-al(^  siaicinent  of  tlic  I'nis.-ian 
forces:-- 

Advanced  p-uard  under  1  ht'  Duke  eif  Weiiii:ir  .  lo.roo  men. 

Trincij)al  corps  under  the  Duke  of  lii'unsw  ick         .  .  '  ('),ooo 

I'l'oops  of  'Westphalia   under  (General   liueiie],  ronninu; 

the  ritrht  (if  the  Duke  of  iJrunswick         .         .         .  ij.o-'o      .. 

'J'otal  of  the  princi])al  nriny  0,;.ooo 

Corjis  of  the  ]'rinee  (]f  Hohenlohe,  inehidinu' '"^iixoiis  50,000 

Kesorve  uiidrr  the  I'rinee  of  ^Vune^lllel■-•       .          .          .  15.000 

Garrisons  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula.            ...  25,000 


Total  of  the  fnissian  forces  .    1S5.000 

Tliev   in.-i}-.  hmvexcr,  be  set  down  at    tS;.ooo.  l^r  tli(>  corps  of  the  Prince 
of  lloiienluiie  was  in  general  cotjiputed  at  more  than  50,000  men. 
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share  in  the  changes  introduced  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
into  the  organisation  of  the  European  troops ;  they  deemed  the 
art  of  war  to  consist  in  a  regularity  of  movements,  which  is  much 
more  serviceable  at  a  review  than  in  a  field  of  battle ;  they  were 
followed  by  a  quantity  of  baggage,  sufficient  of  itself  to  undo  an 
army  by  the  obstacles  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of  its  march. 
For  the  rest,  pride,  which  is  a  great  moral  force,  was  extreme 
in  the  Prussians,  especially  among  the  officers ;  and  in  them  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  still  nobler  sentiment,  an  inconsiderate 
but  ardent  patriotism. 

Their  army  was  not  less  to  be  found  fault  with  for  the  con- 
fusion of  its  counsels  than  for  the  quality  of  the  troops.  The 
king  had  committed  the  direction  of  this  war  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  out  of  deference  to  the  old  renown  of  this  nephew, 
this  disciple,  of  the  great  Frederick.  There  are  established 
reputations,  which  are  sometimes  destined  to  ruin  empires ;  the 
command,  in  fact,  cannot  be  refused  them;  and  when  it  has  been 
conferred,  the  public,  which  perceives  the  insufficiency  under  the 
glory,  censures  the  choice  which  it  has  imposed,  and  renders  it 
still  more  mischievous  by  weakening  with  its  animadversions  the 
moral  authority  of  command,  without  which  material  authority 
is  nothing.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
This  choice  was  generally  deplored  among  the  Prussians,  and 
they  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  with  a  boldness,  of 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  example  elsewhere,  for  it 
seemed  that  in  this  nation  freedom  of  mind  and  lanofuaofe  was  to 
spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  army.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
endowed  with  an  enlightened  understanding  (an  advantage  not 
always  possessed  by  men  whose  merit  Fame  has  exaggerated), 
deemed  himself  unfit  for  the  so  active  and  so  terrible  wars  of  the 
time.  He  had  accepted  the  command  out  of  an  old  man's  weak- 
ness, that  he  might  not  have  the  mortification  of  leaving  it  to 
rivals,  and  he  felt  overwhelmed  by  this  burden.  Judging  of 
others  as  justly  as  of  himself,  he  appreciated  as  it  deserved  the 
folly  of  the  court  and  that  of  the  young  military  nobility,  and  he 
was  not  less  alarmed  at  it  than  at  his  own  insufficiency.  Beside 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  another  relic  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  Frederick — old  Marshal  MoUendorf ;  he,  too,  bowed  by 
years,  but  modest,  devoted,  exercising  no  autliority,  and  called 
solely  to  give  his  opinion  ;  for  the  king,  uncertain  in  everything, 
not  daring  to  assume  the  command,  and  unable  to  resolve  to 
commit  it  entirely  to  another,  wished  to  consult  upon  every 
resolution  of  liis  staff,  and  to  judge  of  every  order,  before  he 
permitted  its  (wecution.  To  the  weakness  of  the  old  men  were 
added  the  pret(Misions  of  the  young,  convinced  that  to  them  alone 
belonged  the  talent  and  the  right  to  command  armies.  The 
l)riuci[)al  of  them  was  the  Prince  of  Hoheulohe,  commander  of 
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the  second  nriny,  and  one  of  the  Genuaii  sovereigns  stripped  of 
their  dominions  by  the  new  Confederation  of  the  Jv]iini\  Full 
of  passions  and  pride,  lie  owed  to  a  few  daring  acts  in  the  war  of 
1792  the  reputation  of  an  able  and  enterprising  general.  That 
reputation,  not  very  justly  deserved,  was  sufficient  to  excite  in 
liim  an  ambition  to  be  independent  of  the  generalissimo,  and  to 
act  according  to  his  personal  notions.  He  had  addressed  an 
application  to  the  king,  who,  not  daring  either  to  accede  to  his 
wishes  or  to  refuse  them,  had  suffered  a  secondary  command,  ill 
defined,  tending  to  separation  and  insubordination,  to  spring  up 
beside  the  command-in-chief.  Desirous  to  draw  the  war  to  him- 
self, the  Prince  of  liohenlohe  strove  to  establish  the  theatre  of  the 
principal  operations  on  the  Upper  Saale,  where  he  was,  while  the 
JDuke  of  Brunswick  endeavoured  to  fix  it  at  the  back  of  the  forest 
of  Thuringia,  where  he  had  placed  himself.  From  this  deplorable 
squabble  the  most  mischievous  consequences  could  not  fail  very 
soon  to  arise.  Then  came  the  declaimers,  General  Huchel,  who 
had  not  scrupled  to  insult  M.  d'Haugwitz ;  Prince  Louis,  who 
had  so  mainly  contributed  to  infatuate  the  court,  alike  decided 
to  favour  no  plan  but  what  tended  to  an  immediate  offensive, 
out  of  fear  of  a  return  to  pacific  ideas  and  of  an  accommoda- 
tion between  Frederick  William  and  Napoleon.  Among  these 
generals,  and  forming  a  contrast  to  them,  Marshal  Kalkreuth 
was  conspicuous.  Not  so  aged  as  the  one,  not  so  young  as  the 
others,  superior  to  all  by  his  talents,  still  adequate  to  fatigue, 
though  he  had  borne  a  glorious  part  in  the  cam])aigns  of  the 
great  Frederick,  enjoying  and  deserving  the  confidence  of  the 
army,  he  considered  the  present  war  as  (>xtravagant,  the  com- 
mander appointed  to  direct  it  incapable;  declaring  his  opinion, 
moreover,  with  a  boldness  which  contributed  to  shake  profoundly 
the  authority  of  the  gtmeralissimo.  ]t  was  by  him  that  the  army 
would  have  wished  to  be  commanded;  though,  in  presence  of 
French  soldiers  and  Napoleon,  he  might  have  done  no  Ijetter 
than  the  Duke  of  Pi-nnswick  himself.  To  these  military  ]ier- 
sonages  were  added  several  civil  ])ersonages — ^f.  (rilaugwitz. 
first  minister,  M.  Jjomljard.  the  king's  secretary,  ?*I.  (h^  Luc- 
chesini,  minister'  of  Prussia  at  Paris,  besides  a  great  numlnu'  of 
(Jerinan  ]")rinces,  among  the  rest,  the  i'lector  of  Liesse,  whom  vain 
etforls  W(M'e  made  to  drag  into  the  war;  ami  lastly,  com])leting  this 
medley,  the  (|ueen,  with  some  of  her  ladies,  riding  on  horseback, 
and  showing  herself  to  the  troops,  who  greeted  her  with  I  heir 
acclamations.  When  sen-ible  ])e()j)le  inipiired  what  that  august 
personage  did  then^,  she,  who  bv  her  position  and  raiik  seetued 
so  out  of  ]ilace  in  head(|uarters  ?  tlie  re])ly  was,  that  her  energy 
was  useful — that  she  alone  ke]il  the  king  steady — ]-)re\-en1iHl  his 
swerving  ;  and  thus  there  was  alleged,  in  excuse  for  hei-  pi-esi'iice. 
a  reason  not  less  indecorous  than  her  presenc(>  itself. 
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M.  d'Haugwitz,  M.  Lombard,  and  all  the  old  partisans  of 
French  alliance  strove  to  obtain  their  pardon  by  not  the  most 
honourable  disavowal  of  their  anterior  conduct.  Messrs.  d'Haug- 
witz and  Lombard,  who  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  judge  of 
what  was  passing  before  their  faces,  and  who  ought  to  have 
retired  when  peace  politics  had  become  impossible,  and  have  left 
to  M.  de  Hardenberg  the  consequences  of  war  politics,  affected, 
on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  warmth  of  sentiments,  in  order  to 
gain  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  their  change.  They  carried  their 
weakness  to  such  a  length  as  to  calumniate  themselves,  by  in- 
sinuating that  their  attachment  to  French  alliance  had  been  but 
a  feint  on  their  part  to  deceive  Napoleon,  and  to  defer  a  rupture, 
which  they  foresaw,  but  which  the  king,  always  a  fziend  to  peace, 
had  imperatively  commanded  them  to  postpone.  To  give  them- 
selves the  character  of  knaves  in  times  past  in  order  to  pass  for 
honest  men  at  the  present  moment  was  neither  very  clever  nor 
very  honourable.  All  that  M.  d'Haugwitz  gained  by  this  sort 
of  conduct  was  to  lose  in  a  day  the  merit  of  a  wise  policy  which 
belonged  to  him,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  a  disastrous 
policy  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  Germany  an  able  and  eloquent  pam- 
phleteer, a  bitter  enemy  to  France,  and  whose  patriotic  passions, 
though  genuine,  were  not  disinterested,  for  he  was  paid  for  his 
attacks  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London :  this  pamphleteer 
was  M.  de  Gentz.  It  was  he  who  for  several  years  wrote  the 
manifestoes  of  the  coalition,  and  filled  the  journals  of  Europe 
with  virulent  declamations  against  France.  MM.  d'Haugwitz 
and  Lombard  had  invited  him  to  the  Prussian  headquarters,  to 
beg  him  to  draw  up  the  Prussian  manifesto ;  and  there  were 
they,  before  this  scribbler  of  libels,  imploring,  coaxing,  wheedling, 
loading  him  with  attentions  and  marks  of  distinction,  even  pre- 
senting him  to  the  queen  herself,  and  procuring  him  interviews 
with  that  princess.  After  they  had  frequently  denounced  him 
to  France  as  a  firebrand  sold  to  Fngland,  they  besought  him  at 
this  moment  to  inflame  all  German  hearts  against  that  same 
France.  They  had  requested  him,  moreover,  to  be  surety  to 
Austria  for  their  sincerity,  excusing  themselves  for  being  so 
late  to  fight  the  common  enemy  by  the  assurance  that  they 
had  always  detested  him. 

It  was  amidst  this  strange  medley  of  military  officers,  princes, 
ministers,  men,  women,  all  obtruding  their  opinion,  advice. 
approl;)atic)n,  or  censure,  that  politics  and  war  were  discussed. 
J\1.  d'Haugwitz,  who  sought  to  prolong  his  illusions  as  he  had 
souglit  to  prolong  his  power,  strove  to  persuade  everybody  that 
all  was  going  on  w(^ll — very  well,  better  than  could  have  been 
hoped  for.  He  boasted  of  liaving  found  very  amicable  disposi- 
tions in  Austria,  and  even  talked  of  secret  communications,  which 
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encouraged  an  expectation  of  the  s})eedy  concurrence  of  that 
power,  lie  extolled  the  generosity  of  the  Kmperor  Alexander, 
and  published  as  authentic  news  the  immediate  arrival  of  the 
Russian  troops  on  the  Elbe.  He  represented  the  adhesion  of 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  as  secured,  and  the  junction  of  30.OOO 
Hessians,  the  best  soldiers  of  the  Confederation,  to  tin'  I'russiau 
army.  Lastly,  he  announced  the  sudden  reconciliation  of  JViissia 
witli  England,  and  the  depart un^  of  a  British  plenipotentiary 
for  tlie  Prussian  headquarters.  M.  d'Haugwitz,  liowever,  could 
not  believe  such  news  to  be  true  ;  for  he  knew  that  Austria, 
well  remembering  the  conduct  held  towards  her,  would  not  join 
Prussia  till  the  day  when  Napoleon  should  ])e  vancpiished,  that 
is  to  say,  when  there  would  be  no  further  need  of  her  assist- 
ance ;  that  the  Russian  troops  would  not  reach  the  Elbe  for 
three  or  four  months,  that  is  to  say,  not  till  the  question  would 
be  decided ;  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  always  crafty,  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  first  battle  to  declare  himself;  that  lastly,  Eng- 
land, whose  reconciliation  with  Prussia  was  in  fact  certain,  could 
furnish  nothing  but  money,  whereas  Prussia  wanted  soldiers  to 
oppose  to  the  terrible  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  He  knew  that  the 
question  still  consisted  in  concpiering  with  the  Prussian  army, 
limited  to  its  own  force,  enervated  by  a  long  peace,  commanded 
by  an  old  man,  the  French  army,  constantly  victorious  for  fifteen 
vears  past,  and  cominanded  by  Napoleon.  But  striving  to  de- 
ceive himself  for  a  day,  for  an  hour  longer,  he  circulated  reports 
which  he  disbelieved,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  some  shade  over 
the  precipice  towards  which  all  were  rushing. 

No  better  dis]DOsition  of  mind  was  manifested  in  discussing  the 
plans  of  campaign.  All  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  grand 
lessons  in  the  military  art  given  by  Napoleon  to  Europe  was. 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  offensive  immediately,  to  beat 
the  French  with  their  own  weapons,  that  is.  with  daring  and 
celerity,  and  as  Prussia  was  not  capable  of  su])porting  for  any 
long  time  the  expense  of  so  great  an  armament,  to  lose  no  time 
in  settling  the  business  by  fighting  a  dt^cisi\e  l)attle  with  the 
whole  collected  force  of  the  monarchy.  Tht'  Prussians  seriously 
l^crsuaded  themselves,  even  after  Aiisterlitz.  i'\-en  aftei'  ilohen- 
linden  and  a  hundred  othei'  ])itched  Ijattles.  that  the  French. 
brisk  and  adroit,  were  chiefly  lit  for  a  war  of  posts,  but  that  in 
a  general  acticjn,  in  wliich  large  iua--<es  ai'r  engaged,  the  solid 
and  scientific  tactics  of  the  J'ru^'-ian  ai'iuy  would  get  the  better 
of  their  inconsisteni  agility.  What  was  re(|uisite  above  all  to 
pl'vase  these  agitated  pt'oplf.  to  bf  i'avourably  listened  to  by 
tlii'm.  was  to  talk  of  off'-n^ive  war.  Whoewr  had  brouglit  a 
]ilan  of  defensive  war.  let  tlir  grounds  on  which  that  ]ilan  was 
founded  be'  ever  so  sound;  whoever.  a])pealing  to  the  everlast- 
ing rules  of  prudenc'',  had  dared  to  say  that,  to  an  enemy  j)i"o- 
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foundly  experienced,  singularly  impetuous,  till  then  invincible, 
it  was  necessary  to  opjDOse  time,  space,  natural  obstacles,  judi- 
ciously chosen,  and  to  wait  for  suitable  occasions,  that  Fortune 
yields  neither  to  the  rash  who  outrun  her,  nor  to  the  timid  who 
flee  from  her,  but  to  the  skilful  who  grasp  her  when  she  pre- 
sents herself;  whoever  had  dared  to  give  such  advice,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  sold  to  Napoleon. 
Still,  as  the  Prussian  army  could  not  then  make  head  against 
the  French  army,  the  plainest  common  sense  suggested  that 
other  obstacles  than  the  bosoms  of  soldiers  ought  to  be  opposed 
to  Napoleon.  These  obstacles,  such  as  one  already  had  a  glimpse 
of  them,  and  such  as  experience  soon  revealed  them,  were  the 
distance,  the  climate,  the  junction  of  the  German  and  Russian 
forces  in  the  frost-bound  recesses  of  the  north.  There  was  no 
need  then,  by  moving  forward,  to  S23are  Napoleon  half  the  dis- 
tance, to  transfer  the  war  to  a  temperate  climate,  and  to  afford 
him  the  advantage  of  fighting  the  Prussians  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Russians.  There  was  no  need,  especially  in  presence  of 
an  enemy  so  prompt,  so  adroit,  so  skilful  in  profiting  by  a  false 
movement,  for  the  former,  by  taking  a  too  advanced  position, 
to  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  their  line  of  operation, 
separated  from  the  Elbe  or  the  Oder,  enveloped,  annihilated  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  war.  The  Austrians,  whom  they  had  so 
severely  censured  in  the  preceding  year,  ought  to  have  served 
for  a  lesson,  and  to  have  prevented  them  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  disasters  from  exhibiting  a  second  time  the  spectacle  of 
Germans,  surprised,  beaten,  disarmed,  before  the  arrival  of  their 
auxiliaries  from  the  north. 

Thus  prudence  taught  that  instead  of  advancing  to  the  woody 
mountains  which  separate  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  from  that  of 
the  Rhine,  they  ought  merely  to  keep  en  masse  behind  the 
Elbe  (the  only  obstacle  capable  of  stopping  the  French),  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  it  to  the  best  of  their  power ;  then  when 
they  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  to  fall  back  to  the  Oder,  and  from 
the  Oder  to  the  Vistula,  till  they  had  joined  the  Russians,  avoid- 
ing any  but  partial  actions,  which  without  compromising  any- 
tliing  would  have  renewed  in  the  Prussians  the  long-lost  habit 
of  war.  When  150,000  Prussians  should  be  joined  by  150,000 
llnssians,  in  the  alternately  muddy  or  frozen  ]olains  of  Poland, 
then  serious  difficulties  would  commence  for  Napoleon. 

It  rec(uired  no  genius,  we  repeat  it,  but  only  plain  common 
sense,  to  conceive  such  a  plan.  Besides,  a  Frenchman,  a  great 
o-eneral,  Dumouriez,  who  had  formerlv  saved  France  ag-ainst 
that  same  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  who,  corrupted  since  by 
exile,  was  taking  pains  to  advise  our  enemies,  but  without  being 
listened  to  by  tliem — Duraouriez  sent  memorials  upon  memo- 
rials to  thu  European  cabinets,  urging  that  to  fall  back,  and  to 
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oppose  to  Napoleon  distance?,  climate,  hunnrer,  rains,  were  the 
safe  means  of  fighting  him.  Napoleon  himself  was  so  convinced 
of  this,  that  when  he  was  informed  that  the  Prussians  wen- 
advancing  beyond  the  El])e,  he  refused  at  lirst  to  believe  it.* 

It  is  true  that  by  the  ado])tion  of  such  a  plan  they  would 
lose  the  concurrence  of  Hesse  and  Saxony,  the  finest  provinces 
of  the  monarchy,  abandoned  without  fighting  to  the  enemy,  the 
resources  in  which  those  provinces  abounded,  the  capital,  and 
lastly,-  the  honour  of  their  arms,  compromised  by  so  rapid  a 
retreat.  But  these  objections,  serious,  it  is  true,  were  more 
specious  than  solid.  Hesse,  in  fact,  would  not  give  herself  u]) 
to  men  who  already  had  the  stamp  of  defeat  on  their  brow. 
Twenty  thousand  Saxons  were  not  w-orth  the  sacrifice  of  a  good 
system  of  war.  The  provinces  which  they  scrupled  to  abandon 
were  liable  to  be  lost,  either  willingly  or  by  force,  by  an  offensive 
movement  of  Napoleon's  ;  and  after  he  had  been  seen  traversing 
Austria  with  giant  strides,  without  being  stopped  by  mountains 
or  rivers,  it  was  puerile  to  compute  space  with  him.  Those  lines 
of  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  of  the  Elbe,  of  the  Oder,  which  they 
were  afraid  to  give  up  to  him,  they  were  certain  to  see  wrested 
from  them  by  a  single  manceuvre  of  Napoleon's,  without  their 
being  able  to  take  the  successive  steps  of  a  well-calculated  retreat, 
and  losing  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  provinces  contained 
betwi'en  those  lines,  but  the  army  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the 
monarchy.  Lastly,  as  for  the  honour  of  the  arms,  little  account 
must  be  taken  of  appearances:  a  retreat  which  can  be  imputed 
to  calculation  has  never  compromised  the  reputation  of  an  army. 

For  the  rest,  none  of  these  ideas  had  been  discussed  in  the 
tumultuous  council,  where  king,  princes,  ministers,  generals, 
deliberated  upon  the  operations  of  the  impending  war.  Such  was 
the  ardour  prevailing  in  it.  that  no  discussion  of  any  but  offensive 

*  Here  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter  wliich  reveals  Napoleun's  way  of  thinkint: 
on  this  point  :  — 

••  '[\,  .M.  the  :\Iarshal  I'rinee  of  Neufchatel. 

"St.  Cloud,  2j,th  StpUinUi-  1S06. 
•"My  Cousin,  I  ^end  the  copy  of  the  orders  of  movement  of  the  army,  wliich 
I  addnsx-d  tn  you  on  tlio  nmrinng  of  tlie  20t]i  instant,  and  whicli  1  am  si}rr\ 
Hut  to  have,  >ent  you  twi-lvc  hours  after  the  departin'f  of  my  coiirici-  of  llic 
2(jih  of  Sejiteniljer,  becaii>e  he  N\as  Hahle  to  hr  intereepled.  Ho\ve\er.  I 
ha\(!  no  na'-iin  to  ap|)ichend  it.  You  must  lia\e  received  l.y  noun  on  ihr 
2:th  the  lirst  cnurier  of  the  20tli.  M'l.«!i  this  rcachr^  yfui,  which  will  n^ 
dciuift  he  <in  the  27th,  orders  will  luuc  Ik  iii  L'ixeii  tn  I\Iai--lial  ,'~^(iult,  who  will 
ha\e  set  out  on  the  26th  ;  and  as  it  will  lake  him  three  or  four  days'  march 
to  u'et  to  AnilMrL..  he  wouhl  l:e  ah!<'  I"  u'-et  there  hy  the  30th,  though  he 
has  orders  i;..r  td  do  se  till  ilie  jjriL  ^^)U  will  receive  tlie  ]!resent  courier 
on  the  271I1,  in  order  that  y^u  may  a<ce!eraie  the  mo\t  luent  of  iMar>hal 
Soult.  It  is  uf  imjM^rtance  that  he  should  speedily  reacli  AndierLr,  because 
the  enem\  is  at  llof,  an  extravairance  of  whii'h  T  did  ma,  beli(-ve  liim  to  !).■ 
capable,  coiicf.'ivinL'  that  he  would  remain  on  the  defensi\e  aleii'j-  iLc  K'be, 

'•  N.\i\'i,i;(/N." 
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plans  was  allowed ;  and  all  these  plans  tended  to  transfer  the 
Prussian  army  to  Franconia,  amidst  the  cantonments  of  the 
French  army,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  latter,  and  driving 
it  to  the  Khine,  before  it  had  time  to  concentrate  itself. 

The  plan  which  would  have  agreed  best  with  the  prudence 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  would  have  been  to  continue  to  lie 
close  at  the  back  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  and  to  wait  in  this 
position  for  Napoleon  to  debouch  by  one  side  of  that  forest  or 
the  other,  by  the  defiles  of  Franconia  in  Saxony,  or  by  the  cen- 
tral route  of  Germany,  which  goes  from  Frankfort  to  Weimar. 
In  the  first  case,  the  Prussians,  with  their  right  at  that  forest 
of  Thuringia,  their  front  covered  by  the  Saale,  had  only  to  allow 
Napoleon  to  advance.  If  he  purposed  to  attack  them  before 
he  went  further,  they  would  oppose  to  him  the  banks  of  the 
Saale,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cross  before  an  army 
of  140,000  men.  If  he  were  to  hasten  to  the  Elbe,  they  would 
follow  him,  still  covered  by  those  same  banks  of  the  Saale.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  what  was  less  probable,  considering  the  place 
chosen  for  the  assembling  of  his  troops,  Napoleon,  traversing 
all  Franconia,  should  gain  the  central  route  of  Germany,  the 
way  was  so  long,  that  they  would  have  time  to  collect  en  masse, 
and  choose  a  suitable  spot  for  giving  him  battle  at  the  moment 
when  he  should  debouch  from  the  mountains.  Certainly  if  the 
line  of  the  Elbe  were  not  adopted  from  the  outset  as  the  first 
theatre  of  defensive  war,  the  next  best  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
place  themselves  behind  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  as  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  was  disposed  to  do. 

But  though  this  was  his  opinion,  he  durst  not  propose  it. 
Giving  way  to  the  general  impulsion,  he  devised  one  plan  of 
offensive  warfare.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  usually  in  contra- 
diction to  him,  devised  another.  To  take  the  position  which 
they  occupied,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  set  out  from  Magde- 
burg, the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  from  Dresden — the  first  ascend- 
ing the  left  bank,  the  second  ascending  the  right  bank  of  the 
Saale.  In  the  system  of  offensive  warfare  the  Prussians  might 
pass,  as  we  have  observed,  on  either  side  of  the  forest  of  Thu- 
ringia, or  ascend  the  Upper  Saale,  and  traverse  the  defiles  that 
place  Saxony  in  communication  with  I'ranconia,  before  which 
the  French  were  then  assembling ;  or,  taking  the  opposite  side, 
traverse  Upper  Hesse,  and  march  from  Eisenach  upon  Fulda, 
Schweinfurt,  and  Wurzburg.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  desir- 
ing to  play  the  principal  part,  propos(Ml  to  leave  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  where  he  was,  to  ascend  tlic  Upper  Saale,  to  pass 
tlirough  the  defiles  of  Franconia,  to  tlu'ow  himself  upon  the 
Upper  Mayn,  to  surprise  the  French  before  they  were  quite 
assembled,  and  to  make  them  fall  back  upon  the  Upper  Mayn, 
upon   Wurzburg.    I^-ankfort.    and   Mayence.     As   soon   as  the 
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retroat  commenced,  tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick  \va^  to  joi'ti  liim, 
no  matter  by  wliat  roatl.  to  complete  the  rout  of  the  l-'rench. 
with  the  whole  mass  of  the  Ih'ussiau  forces. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick's  plan  for  acting  on  the  opposite  side 
was  to  advance  by  Eisenach,  Fulda,  Schweinfurt.  Wurzburo-,  that 
is  to  say.  by  the  central  route  of  (lermany,  to  fall  upon  Wurz- 
burg  itself,  and  thus  to  cut  off  from  ^layence  all  the  French  who 
were  in  Franconia.  This  plan  was  assuredly  the  better  of  the 
two;  for  while  the  Frince  of  Iloheidohe.  projwsing  to  deboucii 
upon  the  Upper  Mayn.  would  have  flung  the  French  back  upon 
the  Upper  ^layn,  from  Coburg  upon  AVurzburg.  and  would  hav(> 
tended  to  rally  them  as  they  ft-U  back,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
on  the  contrary,  directing  his  course  upon  Wurzburg  itself,  would 
have  cut  ofif  the  French  who  were  on  the  Upper  ^Tayn  from  those 
who  were  on  the  Lower  ^Mayn,  and  placed  himself  between 
Wurzburg.  which  was  the  centre  of  their  assemblages,  and 
Mayence,  which  was  their  base  of  operation.  15esides,  he  would 
have  acted  with  a  united  force  of  140.000  men,  and  have  entered 
upon  the  offensive  with  the  mass  of  troops  that  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purpose  when  one  does  venture  to  take  it.  But 
whichever  plan  were  adopted,  that  there  might  be  some  chance 
of  succeeding,  it  would  have  been  rec(uisite,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Frussian  army  should  be,  if  not  ef[ual  in  fpialitv  to  the 
French  armv,  at  lea^t  ca]")ablt'  of  withstanding  its  shock  ;  in  the 
second  ]-)lace.  that  it  should  antici]iate  Xapoh^on.  and  surju'ise 
him  before  he  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  upon  AV'urzburg. 
-Vow  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  given  ordf'rs  for  moving  on  the 
lOth  of  October,  and  Xa])oleon  was  at  AVurzburg  on  the  3rd.  at 
the  head  of  his  asseinbled  forces,  and  ready  to  meet  all  I'vents. 

While  the  Prussians  were  thus  disputing  about  these  offensive 
]')lans.  all  founded  on  the  ridiculous  datum  of  surprising  the 
French  on  the  loth  of  October,  when  Napoleon  was  so  earlv  as 
on  the  3rd  in  the  mid>t  of  his  assembled  troops,  they  received  in- 
telligence of  his  arrival  at  Wurzburg,  and  began  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  his  dispositions.  They  were  then  awart^  that  they  had  mis- 
calculated, in  measuring  his  activity  by  that  whicj  they  had 
themsrlves;  and  the  Duk(^  of  Frun-wick,  who.  without  possessing 
the  rapid  comprehension,  the  resolution,  the  activity  o;'  a  great 
gtuieral,  was  nevertheless  endowed  with  a  practised  judgnit'nt. 
was  more  ket'nlv  sensible  of  the  danger  of  confronting  the 
French  armv,  alreadv  formecL  and  having  Xa])oleon  at  its  head. 
From  that  moment  he  renounced  all  tln"  ])lans  of  offensive  o]-)era- 
lions  adopted  nut  of  condescension,  and  confined  himself  more 
and  more  to  the  defeii'^ive  ])ositi(tn  taktui  at  the  back  of  the 
forest  of  Thurimria.  He  <;trove  to  demonstrate  to  all  around 
liii'i  tl'e  :irlv,nnt;Tj'e«  of  thi'^  povitio))  :  for  he  inces';nntlv  rrMieal'MJ 
to  them  thai  ii'  .\a[)olii)ii  should  ilirecl  iii>  coui^e  by  l\onig-iioiei:. 
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Eisenach,  Gotha,  and  Erfurt,  which  would  bring  him  into  Ger- 
many by  the  great  central  road,  they  might  take  him  in  flank 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  debouching  from  the  mountains  5 
if,  on  the  contrary,  passing  through  the  defiles  leading  from 
Eranconia  into  Saxony,  he  appeared  upon  the  Upper  Saale, 
they  would  occu^Dy  the  course  of  that  river,  and  await  him 
without  stirring,  behind  its  steep  banks.  Other  reasons,  not 
avowed  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  inspired  him  with  a  decided 
preference  for  this  position.  At  bottom  he  disapproved  the  war, 
and  he  had  just  discovered  with  joy  a  chance  of  preventing  it. 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  spies.  Napoleon  was  having  great 
defensive  works  executed  towards  Schweinfurt,  on  the  very  road 
from  Wurzburg  to  Konigshofen  and  Eisenach.  It  was  true  that 
Napoleon  had  ordered  works  in  different  directions,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  Schweinfurt,  Konigshofen,  Hildburghausen,  and 
Eisenach.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  thence  concluded  not  that 
Napoleon  purposed  to  advance  by  the  great  central  road  from 
Frankfort  to  Weimar,  but  that  he  meant  to  establish  himself 
about  Wurzburg,  and  there  take  a  defensive  position.  His 
conversations  with  M.  de  Lucchesini  contributed  equally  to 
produce  this  persuasion.  That  ambassador,  who  had  unfortu- 
nately irritated  his  cabinet  two  months  before  by  exaggerated 
reports,  now  mixing  a  little  truth  with  much  that  was  false, 
affirmed  that,  at  bottom,  Napoleon  was  not  desirous  of  war ; 
that  he  had,  no  doubt,  treated  Prussia  slightingly,  but  that  he 
had  never  harboured  any  design  of  aggression  against  her ;  and 
that  it  was  very  possible  that  he  had  come  to  post  himself  at 
Wurzburg,  in  order  to  await  there,  behind  good  entrenchments, 
the  final  decision  of  King  Frederick  William. 

It  was  very  late  to  dare  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  and  it 
was  choosing  a  moment  to  bring  it  forward  when  it  had  ceased 
to  be  accurate.  If,  in  fact.  Napoleon,  before  he  left  Paris,  had 
been  disposed  to  settle  matters  with  Prussia  by  means  of  ami- 
cable exj^lanations,  now  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army  and 
his  sword  half  unsheathed  he  was  ready  to  draw  it  completely, 
and  to  act  with  the  promptness  wliich  was  natural  to  hiin. 
Nothing  was  less  in  unison  with  his  character  than  the  plan  of 
establishing  himself  in  a  defensive  position  before  Wurzburg. 
But  from  this  plan,  falsely  attributed  to  Napoleon,  and  the 
reports  of  M.  de  Lucchesini,  tlie  Duko  of  Brunswick  concluded 
with  secret  joy  that  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  war,  especially 
if  the  precaution  were  taken  to  remain  at  the  back  of  the  forest 
of  'lliuringia,  and  to  leave  between  the  two  armies  that  obstacle 
to  their  collision. 

The  king,  without  avowing  it,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  A 
last  council  was  therefore  held  at  Erfurt  on  the  5th  of  October,  at 
wliich  the  Duke  of  I^runswick,  the  Prince  of  Mohenlohe,  Marshal 
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JMoUt'iulorf.  several  oflictn-.s  of  the  stall',  the  commauders  of  coi-ps, 
the  kiiiL;-  liinist'It"  and  his  iniuisters.  were  present.  Tliis  council 
lasted  for  two  whole  days.  'I'lie  duke  ])roposed  the  followint,^ 
(juestion  :  '•  Was  it  prudent  to  u'O  and  seek  Napoleon  in  an  un- 
assailable position,  when  they  no  lonu'er  entertained,  as  accordiuL^ 
to  the  first  offensive  plan,  any  hope  of  surprising  him  ?  "  i^on^- 
and  violent  discussions  ensued  on  this  point.  The  J'riuce  of 
Hohenlohe  ag'ain  put  forward,  ihroiigh  tlie  medium  of  the  chief 
of  his  staff,  the  idea  of  operatin<^-  l)y  the  Upper  Saale,  and  of 
passing-  through  the  defiles  at  the  outlets  of  which  Na])oleoii 
had  assembled  his  troops.  This  idea  was  combated  on  the  ])art 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  advantages  of  tlie  position 
taken  ]:)ehind  the  forest  of  Thuringia  were  again  expatiated  upon. 
Thus  the  two  generals-in-chief  kept  up  an  obstinate  contest  by 
means  of  their  staff  officers.  For  the  rest,  there  was  no  harmony 
anywhere.  While  the  Uuke  of  Brunswick  was  engaged  in  warm 
contention  with  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  ls\.  d'llaugwitz  was 
disputing  with  M.  de  Lucchesini,  and  maintaining,  in  regard  to 
the  pacific  dispositions  attributed  to  Napoleon,  that  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  reckoned  upon.  To  the  clash  of  ideas  was  added 
the  clash  of  passions,  and  General  Euchel  ventun-d  to  offer  a  new 
affront  to  M.  d'Hangwitz.  From  this  debate  each  carried  away 
only  a  greater  confusion  of  mind  and  a  deeper  bitterness  of  heart. 
The  king  in  particular,  who  earnestly  sought  to  enlighten  him- 
self, not  daring  to  trust  to  his  own  judginent,  and  who  was 
sensible  of  the  imminence  of  tlie  danger — the  king  was  grieved 
to  the  very  heart.  As  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  decision, 
the  council,  feeling  the  necessity  for  learning  more  precisely  the 
real  resolutions  of  Napoleon,  adopted  the  plan  of  a  general  recon- 
naissance, to  be  executed  sinndtaneously  by  the  three  principal 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenloh(\  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
General  Puchel.  The  king  caused  a  modification  of  this  singular 
resolution  by  reducing  the  three  reconnaissances  to  one  only, 
directed  by  Colonel  de  Muffling,  an  officer  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick's staff,  on  that  same  road  from  iMsenach  to  tSchweinfurt. 
towards  which  Napoleon  seemed  to  be  making  some  pre])arations 
of  defence.  Ordei'S  were  given  to  the  I'i'ince  of  Hohenlohe  to 
cimtiniie  tlie  concentration  of  lhe  army  of  Sile>ia  on  the  l.'ppei- 
Sa;i!e.  leaving  General  Taueiizien,  witli  the  detacliTutMit  of 
r.aniih.  in  ol)>er\-ation  towards  tlie  drhlesof  I'^ranconia.  To  thi^ 
militaiy  measure  was  added  a  ])olilica]  lui'asure.  namely,  to  send  a 
definitive  note  to  Na]ioleon.  signifying  the  ii're\ocable  resolutions 
of  the  coui't  of  I'i'u>sia.  This  note  was  to  >et  fortii  the  relations 
which  had  existed  between  the  two  courts,  the  harsh  usage  with 
which  IVance  had  repaid  the  friendly  conduct  ot'  Prussia,  the 
oblitj'.'ition  im]iose(l  u])(in  the  cal)inet  of  IVrlin  to  dciiinnd  an 
explaiial  ion  bearing  upon  all  the  ])oints  at  i>sue,  and  w  Inch  ought 
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to  be  preceded  by  a  step  for  the  satisfaction  of  Germany,  namely, 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  French  troops  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine.  This  retreat  was  required  to  be  effected  by  a  specified 
day,  and  to  commence  on  the  8th  of  October. 

Assuredly  if  Prussia  was  still  desirous  of  peace,  the  projected 
note  was  a  very  ill-contrived  expedient  for  maintaining  it ;  for 
it  was  mistaking  the  character  of  Napoleon  most  egregiously  to 
send  him  a  summons  to  retire  by  a  certain  day.  But  while  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king  were  striving  to  save  for  them- 
selves a  last  chance  of  peace,  by  continuing  at  the  back  of  the 
forest  of  Thiiringia,  they  were  forced,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
furious  partisans  of  war,  to  make  some  apparent  demonstrations 
of  haughtiness,  thus  submitting  to  the  caprices  of  an  army, 
which  had  transformed  itself  into  a  popular  multitude,  and 
which  shouted,  dictated,  ordered,  like  the  mob,  when  the  reins 
are  resigned  to  it. 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Prussians  spent  the  time  that 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  devoting  to  preparations  so  active 
and  so  ably  conceived.  Without  tarrying  at  Wurzburg,  he  had 
proceeded  to  Bamberg,  where  he  deferred  his  entry  into  Saxony 
for  the  final  explanations  of  Prussia,  with  whom,  and  not  with 
him,  lay  the  wrong  of  the  aggression.  His  right,  composed  of 
the  corps  of  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  was  in  advance  of  Baruth, 
ready  to  debouch  by  the  road  from  Baruth  to  Hof  upon  the 
Upper  Saale.  His  centre,  formed  by  the  corps  of  Marshals 
l^ernadotte  and  Davout,  preceded  by  the  reserve  of  cavalry,  and 
followed  by  the  foot-guard,  was  at  Kronach,  waiting  only  for 
orders  to  advance  by  Lobenstein  upon  Saalburg  and  Schleiz.  His 
left,  consisting  of  the  corps  of  Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau, 
makhig  deceitful  demonstrations  towards  Hiklburghausen,  was 
at  the  first  signal  to  move  from  left  to  right,  from  Coburg 
towards  Neustadt,  in  order  to  debouch  by  Grafenthal  upon  Saal- 
feld.  These  three  columns  had  to  traverse  tlie  narrow  defiles, 
bordered  with  woods  and  rocks,  which  place  Franconia  in  com- 
)uunication  witli  Saxony,  and  run  to  the  Upper  Saale.  Tlic 
frontier  of  Saxony,  however,  was  not  yet  passed,  and  they 
continued  on  tlie  Franconian  territory,  with  one  foot  raised  for 
marcliing.  The  imperial  guard  was  not.  it  is  true,  completelv 
assiMiibled  :  tlie  cavalry  and  artillery  o1"  that  guard  were  still 
wanting,  because  they  could  not  tra\el  ])ost,  like  the  infantry  ; 
tlie  companies  of  elite  and  the  great  ])ark  also  were  still  deficient. 
But  Napoleon  liad  a1  hand  about  170.OOO  men,  and  those  were 
nioi'e  than  he  needed  to  crush  the  I'russian  army. 

AVhen  hi-  received,  on  the  '/\]\.  the  note  of  Prussia.  lie  was 
extremely  exasjieratcHl.  ^Major-General  Berthier  was  witli  Iiim. 
"  I'riiice."  said  he  '"  we  will  be  punctual  to  the  appointment  ; 
aiul    on    the    Slli.    iu.-tf.'ul   of   beiuL;'   iu   Fraace.    wi>   shall   lie   in 
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Saxonv."  He  immediately  addressed  to  his  army  the  followin<»' 
proclamation  : — 

"  SOLDlElis, — The  order  for  your  return  to  France  was  issued  ; 
you  had  ahvady  made  several  marches  ;  trium]ihal  festivities 
awaited  you  !  But  while  we  were  indulg-ino-  in  this  too  confident 
security,  fresh  plots  were  hatching  under  the  mask  of  friendship 
and  alliance.  Cries  of  war  were  raised  in  ]^erlin.  The  same 
s]iirit  of  infatuation  whicli,  by  favour  of  our  intestine  dissen- 
sions, led  the  Prussians,  fourteen  years  ap'O,  into  the  plains  of 
Champap-ne.  still  pervades  their  counsels.  If  it  is  not  Paris 
that  they  would  fain  raze  to  its  foundations,  it  is  now  their  llaf^s 
that  they  would  boast  of  planting-  in  the  capitals  of  our  allies; 
it  is  our  laurels  that  they  would  snatch  from  our  brows!  They 
insist  that  we  should  evacuate  Germany  at  sight  of  their  army. 
.  .  .  Soldiers,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  wish  to  return 
to  France  by  any  other  way  than  that  of  honour.  It  l^ehoves 
us  not  to  enter  it  again  but  under  arches  of  trium])li.  Should 
we  then  have  defied  seasons,  seas,  deserts,  conquered  Europe, 
several  times  leagued  against  us,  carried  our  glory  from  east  to 
west,  to  return  this  day  to  our  country  as  fugitives,  after  desert- 
ing our  allies,  and  to  hear  it  said  that  the  French  eagle  had  fled, 
alfrighted  at  sight  of  the  Prussian  eagles  ?  Woe,  then,  l)e  to 
those  who  ]n-ovoke  us  !  Let  the  I^russians  meet  with  the  same 
fair  which  they  experienced  fourteen  years  ago!  Let  them 
Ifai'u  that  it  is  easy  to  acquire  an  increase  of  territory  and  of 
power  with  the  friendship  of  the  great  nation  :  its  enmity  is 
mort'  tcrribli'  than  the  tempests  of  the  ocean." 

On  1lit'  following  day.  the  8th  of  October,  Na])oleon  gave 
o!-ders  for  the  whole  army  to  cross  the  frontier  of  Saxony,  'i'he 
1hree  columns  of  which  it  was  composed  broke  iqi  simultan(n')usly. 
>hirat.  who  preceded  the  centre,  entei-ed  first,  at  the  head  of  the 
light  cavalry  and  of  the  27th  light,  and  pushed  liis  scpiadrons 
liy  the  central  defile,  that  of  Kronach,  to  Lobenstein.  No  sooner 
was  h(>  ]-)ast  the  woody  heights  which  separate  Francoiiia  from 
Saxonv  than  he  des])atched  several  detachments — u]H)n  the 
right  t<)wards  Ilof,  upon  the  left  towards  Saalfeld — to  clear  the 
outlet  of  the  debouches,  by  which  the  other  columns  of  the  army 
wouhl  have  I0  ]ienetrate.  Jle  ihon  marched  direct  from  liOben- 
-tcin  for  Saalburg.  'I'liei'e  he  iV)iind  i^osted  ii]ion  the  Saale  a 
liodv  of  inj'anlry  and  cavali'v  belonging  I0  the  corps  of  Cieneral 
'I'anenzien.  The  eneniv  at  first  setMued  dis]iosetl  to  defend  the 
Saale.  which  is  a  feeble  obstacle  in  lliis  part  of  its  course,  and 
sent  si'veral  rounds  of  cannon-shot  at  our  horse.  IJe  was 
answered  Ity  sevei'al  ])i-'Ci.'S  of  light  artillery,  usually  attached  to 
tlie  resei've  of  the  ca\alry  ;  he  was  tiien  shown  some  companies 
o\'  infantiy  of  the  27ih  light.  lie  defended  neither  the  ])assage 
of  the   Saali'   nor  Saall)ui'u-.    and   retreated   towards   Schleiz.   at 
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some  distance  from  the  place  of  this  first  rencounter.  Towards 
Hof,  on  our  right,  the  cavalry  discovered  nothing  that  could 
impede  the  march  of  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  who,  however, 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  clear  a  way  for  themselves.  On  the 
left,  on  the  contrary,  towards  Saalfeld,  it  perceived  at  a  distance 
a  considerable  body,  commanded  by  Prince  Louis.  These  two 
corps  of  General  Tauenzien  and  Prince  Louis  formed  part  of 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  in  spite  of  the  formal 
order  which  he  had  received  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saale,  and  to  support  himself  upon  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
delayed  obeying,  and  remained  dispersed  in  the  hilly  country 
which  the  Saale  traverses  at  its  source. 

The  three  columns  of  the  French  army  kept  advancing  simul- 
taneously by  the  defiles  already  specified,  that  of  the  left,  how- 
ever, being  a  little  behind,  because  it  had  to  go  back  from 
Coburg  towards  Grafenthal,  which  obliged  it  to  travel  twelve 
leagues  upon  roads  scarcely  passable  for  artillery.  For  the  rest, 
no  serious  obstacle  checked  the  march  of  our  troops.  The  spirit 
of  the  army  was  excellent ;  the  soldier  displayed  the  greatest 
cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to  make  light  of  some  hardships,  in- 
evitable in  a  poor  and  difficult  country.  Victory,  of  which  he 
had  no  doubt,  was  for  him  a  compensation  for  all  sufferings. 

On  the  next  day,  the  9th  of  October,  the  centre  left  Saalburg 
and  advanced  upon  Schleiz,  after  crossing  the  Saale.  Murat, 
with  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  and  Beruadotte,  with 
Drouet's  division,  marched  at  the  head.  They  arrived  before 
Schleiz  about  noon.  Schleiz  is  a  small  town  situated  on  a 
stream,  which  is  called  the  Wiesenthal,  and  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Saale.  At  the  foot  of  a  height  beyond  Schleiz 
and  the  Wiesenthal  was  perceived  General  Tauenzien's  corps, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  It  was  backed  upon  the  height, 
its  infantiy  deployed,  its  cavalry  disposed  on  the  wings,  tlie 
artillery  on  its  front.  It  ap]")eared  to  consist  of  about  8000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  Napoleon,  who  liad  slept  in  the 
environs  of  Saalburg,  hastened  to  the  spot  in  the  morning,  and 
at  sight  of  the  enemy  gave  orders  for  tlie  attack.  Marshal 
Bernadotte  directed  some  companies  of  the  27th  light,  com- 
manded by  General  IMaison,  upon  Sclileiz.  General  '^Fauenzien, 
ap])rised  that  thi^  bulk  of  the  French  army  was  following  this 
advanced  guard,  had  no  idea  of  defending  the  ground  which  he 
occupied.  lie  contented  himself  with  reinforcing  the  detach- 
ment wln'ch  guarded  Schleiz.  in  order  to  gain  time  by  a  petty 
action  i'or  tlie  rearguard  to  retire.  General  Maison  entered 
Schleiz  witli  tlie  271)1  liglit,  and  drove  out  the  I'russians.  A\> 
that  moment  the  94th  and  95tli  regiments  of  the  line,  of  Drouet's 
division,  were  crossing  the  Wiesenthal.  the  one  below  Schleiz, 
the  other  at  Schleiz  itself,  and  contributt'd  to  hasten  the  retreat 
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of  the  enemy,  who  proceeded  towards  the  heights  in  rear  of 
Schleiz.  He  was  briskly  pursued  upon  these  hei^dits,  and  on 
reaching  their  sununit  followed  down  the  back  of  them.  ^lurat, 
accompanied  by  the  4th  hussars  and  the  5tli  chasseurs  (the  latter 
being  a  little  behind)  closely  pressed  the  enemy's  infantry,  which 
was  escorted  by  2000  horse.  Perceiving  the  small  number  of 
the  force  at  the  disposal  of  ^lurat,  some  Prussian  squadrons 
rushed  towards  it.  ^lurat  got  the  start  of  them,  charged  them, 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  the  4th  hussars,  and  repulsed  them. 
But  being  soon  drivtni  back  by  a  more  numerous  cavalry,  he  sent 
in  all  haste  for  the  5th  chasseurs,  as  well  as  General  Maisou's 
light  infantry,  which  had  not  yet  been  able  to  join  him.  He 
had  meanwhile  several  charges  to  sustain,  and  he  met  them  with 
his  accustomed  valour.  Luckily  the  5th  chasseurs  came  up  at 
a  gallop,  rallied  the  4th  hussars,  and  made  a  vigorous  charge  in 
its  turn.  But  General  Tauenzien,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  those 
two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  sent  the  Saxon  red  dragoons  and 
the  Prussian  hussars  against  them.  At  this  moment  five  com- 
panies of  the  27th  light,  headed  by  General  !Maison,  came  up. 
Not  having  time  to  form  them  in  square,  he  halted  them  on  the 
spot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  tlank  of  our  cavalry,  and 
Then  caused  a  volley  to  l)e  discharged  within  point  blank  range 
with  such  precision  as  to  extend  two  hundred  of  the  red  dragoons 
u])on  the  ])avement.  The  whole  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  then 
1>'took  itself  to  tlight.  ^lurat,  with  the  4th  hussars  and  the  5th 
chasseurs,  dashed  after  it,  and  drove  General  Tauenzien's  cavalry 
and  infantry  pell-mell  into  the  woods.  The  enemy  retreated  in 
the  utmost  haste,  throwing  away  upon  the  roads  a  great  number 
of  muskets  and  hats,  and  leaving  in  our  hands  about  400 
])risoners,  l^esides  300  killed  or  wounded.  ]:'>ut  the  moral  effect 
of  the  action  was  gi-eater  than  the  material  effect,  and  the  Prus- 
sians could  then  si'e  what  sort  of  soldiers  they  had  to  deal  with. 
If  ^^urat.  as  Xajioledii  remarked  to  him.  had  had  at  hand  a  few 
more  ca\alry.  lie  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  expose  himself 
so  inucli,  and  the  results  would  have  been  more  considerable.* 

'    ■■!'>  tlie  CirarKl  Duke  of  Iler-  an-l  Cloves  at  Srhleiz. 

■'  iMl'KIUAL    AN!)    INiVAL    H  lOA  DQrARTKRS, 

Octij/,')-  10.  iSo6,  5  A.M. 
'■ricMf'ral  Tia]iii  lias  a('<in;unt(-il  int,' \\it  h  t  ho  succfs-ful  result  of  yesterday. 
It  ajipears  to  iiic  tliat  ymi  hail  ii<'t  a  sutliriiiii  (.;nllcct(Ml  force  of  cavalry  at 
haiiii.  If  yoii  scaitc;-  it  all,  yo\i  will  h.-n't'  iume  left.  Yon  liave  six  reLriments  ; 
1  iia\('  recorniiiriiiled  tf)  yoii  t^i  ha\o  at  least  four  at  hand.  I  do  not  see  that 
you  had  yesterday  ir.oie  than  two.  IN  '■oiiiiai-saiiees  on  the  ritrht  are  now 
bfC'iiiiinfr  intn-h  li--s  itii]i(irtaiil  :  nii  tho  airi\al  <if  Marshal  Sonlt  at  Plauen, 
it  is  u  ])i  111  T.i->n!cl^  and  SaallVM  that  -\vi'].'j:  reconnaissanc's  must  be  di  reeled, 
til  ham  what  i--  jia^^ini;-  thf-e.  Alarshal  I.annes  aiTi\cd  on  tlu;  evenintr  of 
tli«-rith  at  (iral'i'iitlial.  He  will  att.ack  Saalfrld  to-morrow.  Ynii  know  Imw 
iniporiant  it  is  tn  me  to  bo  inff'rmed  durim;'  the  day  of  the  movement  iijion 
Satilfeld.  that,  it'  the  (-noiny  had  a-soiiiblrd  there  more  than  25.000  men.  I 
miLdit  be  aljle  to  niareh  reinforcements  thithev  bv  PM>.~lu-im,  and  take  tho'in 
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Napoleon  was  extremely  pleased  with  this  first  action,  which 
proved  how  little  the  Prussian  cavalry,  though  excellently 
mounted,  and  very  skilful  in  the  management  of  its  horses,  was 
to  be  feared  for  the  sake  of  his  solid  infantry  and  his  bold  horse- 
soldiers.  He  established  his  headquarters  at  Schleiz,  in  order 
to  wait  there  for  the  rest  of  the  column  of  the  centre,  in  order 
more  especially  to  give  his  right,  headed  by  Marshals  Ney  and 
Soult,  his  left,  led  by  Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  time  to 
clear  the  defiles,  and  to  come  and  take  a  position  of  battle  upon 
its  wings.  From  what  he  saw,  and  from  what  was  reported  to 
him  by  his  spies,  who  had  found  the  country  covered  by  de- 
tached columns,  he  judged  that  he  had  surprised  the  enemy  in 
a  movement  of  concentration,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  give  him 
a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  reports  from  the  right  wing,  sent 
by  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  stated  that  they  had  nothing  before 
them,  and  that  they  perceived  only  occasional  detachments  of 
cavalry,  retiring  on  their  approach.  The  tidings  from  the  left,  on 
the  contrary,  made  mention  of  a  corps  at  Saalfeld,  before  which 
Marshal  Lannes  would  arrive  on  the  following  day,  the  loth. 

Napoleon  thence  concluded  that  the  enemy  was  then  retiring 
towards  the  Saale,  and  leaving  the  highroad  to  Dresden  open. 
He  was  resolved  not  to  venture  upon  it  till  he  had  beaten  the 
Prussians,  and  to  beat  them  without  delay,  whether  they  came 
to  meet  him  with  the  intention  of  barring  his  way,  or  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  them  behind  the  steep  banks  of  the  Saale.* 

in  rear.  I  have  ordered  Dupont's  and  Beaumont's  divisions  to  proceed  to 
Schleiz.  We  must,  at  all  events,  find  a  good  position  in  advance  of  Schleiz 
suitable  for  a  field  of  battle  for  more  than  80,000  men.  This  need  not  prevent 
you  from  taking  advantage  of  daybreak  to  ]nish  strong  reconnaissances  upon 
Auraa  and  Possneck,  and  to  let  them  even  be  supported  by  Drouet's  division. 
Marshal  Davout's  first  division  will  be  at  Saalburg,  the  two  other  divisions 
will  be  in  advance,  near  Obersdorf,  and  his  light  cavalry  beyond.  I  am 
giving  orders  to  Marshal  Ney  to  march  to  Tanna.  Your  chief  business  to- 
day ought  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  profit  by  yesterday's  advantage  to  pick 
up  as  many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  to  get  from  them  all  the  information 
you  can  ;  in  the  second  ]jlace,  to  reconnoitre  Auma  and  Saalfeld,  in  order  to 
ascertain  positively  what  arc  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     Wliereupon,  &c., 

"Napoleon." 

*  We  quote  the  following  letter  illustrative  of  Napoleon's  ideas  at  fhis 
moment : — 

"  To  Marshal  SoULT,  at  Plauen. 

"  Obi:iisdoep,  the  lolh  October,  1S06,  8  A.M. 

"  Wc  yesterday  thrashed  the  8000  men  who  had  retired  from  Hof  to  Schleiz, 
where  they  expected  reinforcements  in  the  night.  Tiicir  cavalry  has  been 
cut  in  pieces,  and  a  colonel  taken.  More  than  2000  muskets  and"  caps  were 
found  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Prussian  infantry  did  not  stand  its  ground. 
AVe  have  picked  up  but  two  or  three  hundred  ])risoners,  because  it  was  dark, 
and  they  dispersed  in  the  woods.  I  reckon  upon  a  good  number  this 
morning. 

"What  seems  to  me  ])('i-fectly  clear  is  this  :  it  a])pcars  tliat  tlie  Prussians 
designed  to  attack;  that  llieir  left  will  debouch  to-morrow  by  Jena,  Saalfeld, 
and  Coburg  :  tliat  the  I'riiice  of  Holicnlolie  liad  his  hcadcjuartors  at  Jena, 
and  Prince  Louis  at  Siialfeld.     The  other  column  debouches  by  Meiningen 
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The  I'i'ince  of  Hohenlolir.  p(M-siiaded  that  he  alone  had  pene- 
trated the  plans  of  Napoleon,  that  lie  alone  had  devised  the  true 
mean.s  of  thwarting  them,  by  jiroposintr  to  gt^-t  to  the  defiles  of 
Franconia  before  him,  iluctnated  amidst  a  thousand  diif'erent 
ideas.  iSometinies  he  inclined  to  execute  tlie  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  to  recross  the  Saale  ;  at  others  he  formed  the 
silly  resolution  of  proceeding  to  ]\littel-P(Jllnitz  and  giving  battle 
there,  and  thus  issued  orders  and  counter-orders  which  harassed 
his  troops,  not  in  the  best  condition  for  marching,  laden  with 
Ixiggage,  and  ill  provisioned.  Meanwhile  Prince  l^ouis,  im- 
patient to  meet  the  French,  and  insisting,  at  any  rate,  on  forming 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  Prussian  army,  had  on  his  solicita- 
tion been  left  at  Saalfeld,  where  he  still  was  on  the  morning  of 
the  lotli  of  October. 

It  was  towards  this  point  that  the  French  left  column  was  to 

upon  FuWa.  So  ihat  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  have  uoboclv  l^efore 
yuu,  perhaps  not  a  thousand  men  as  far  as  Dresden.  If  yon  can  crush  a 
corps  of  theirs,  do  so.  buch  are  my  plans  for  to-ilay.  I  cannot  march  ;  I 
liave  too  many  things  in  arrear.  1  shall  jjush  my  advanced  guard  to  Auma. 
I  have  discovered  a  good  field  of  battle  for  So,coo  or  loo.coo  men  in 
advance  of  iSchleiz:.  1  am  making  Mar.-lial  Ncy  march  to  Tanna  :  there  he 
will  be  two  leagues  from  hjchleiz.  At  PI  men  you  will  yourself  n(jl  be  so  far 
off  as  not  to  be  able  to  come  thither  in  twenty-four  hours. 

'■  On  the  5th  the  Trus-iaii  army  again  made  a  movement  uiion  Thuringia,  so 
that  1  bi'lieve  it  t<j  be  a  great  number  of  days  behindhand.  ^ly  junction  with 
my  left  is  not  }-et  made,  uidess  it  be  by  posts  of  cavalry,  wliich  signify  nothing. 

"Marsha!  Lani;es  is  not  to  arri'.e  till  to-day  at  Saalfeld.  unless  the  enemy 
i-  there  in  con^ideralde  force. 

-Thus  the  loth  aiid  nth  will  be  lost  f<>r  marchiiiLr  forward.  If  my 
junction  is  made.  ]  shall  j.ush  on  to  Neustadt  and  Tiijililz.  .After  that, 
\vhate\(T  ihc  enemy  miiy  (\t\  I  shall  be  deliL'hted  :  if  he  sutVers  liimself  to  lie 
attackcil.  1  will  not  fail  to  be  at  him.  If  he  tiles  oil'  by  Magdeburg,  >ou  will 
be  at  Dresden  InT'ore  him.  I  long  for  a  battle.  It'  the  enemy  has  been 
desirous  to  att.ack  me,  it  is  because  he  lias  great  conlidence  in  liis  strength. 
In  this  i-:\<i;,  it  is  not  impossible  that  lie  may  attack.  He  could  do  nothing 
that  would  ].lea-e  me  better.  .Vfter  that  battle,  1  shall  be  at  Dresden  and  at 
lleiiin  befiire  liim. 

'•  1  am  waiting  imjiatiently  for  my  horsc-giuirds  :  40  pieces  cjf  artillery  and 
5000  horse',  such  as  they,  are  not  to  be  disdained,  ^'ou  now  .-ee  my  ])lans  for 
iieday  and  to-morrow.  Yo;i  are  at  liberty  to  aet  a^  y(iU  judg(,'  best,  but 
]iidc!ii-e  bi'ead  for  yourself,  that,  if  you  cuuie  and  join  me,  }ou  may  have 
-iillieieijt  fi,r  siune  days. 

"If  you  lind  something'  to  do  against  the  eiuMiiy  at  the  lii^iance  of  one 
inareli  from  y(ju.  you  may  do  it  boldly.  ]0>tabli>h  little  ]Hists  cjf  cavalry  to 
'Mininiiincate  rajiidlv  between  Schlei/.  and  I'lauen.  Up  to  tiiis  hour,  it  seems 
to  ine  tiiat  the  caiiijiaiLni  coiiimenc('>  ui'.d'-r  the  hapjiie~t  au-piees. 

"  I  iiiiaL'ine  that  you  are  ai  Tlauen.  It  is  highly  e.xoedient  that  you  should 
L'et   1  iO-se^.~ion  of  it. 

■•  i.et  me  know  what  you  l)eli(;\e  \ou  haxe  before  you.  None  of  the  iroo])s 
tha*  were  a!   llof  havt-  retired  upon  l)ie>den. 

■■  /'.>■.—  I  receive  1  iiis  nifiment  your  desp.-iteli  of  tlic'  otli  at  6  P.M.  I  ajiprove 
the  dispo-itioi:-  which  y(iu  htnema'ie.  The  ini  elligence  tlutt  the  ihousaml 
ho;>('  wliM  we.'e  ;iT  I'laucu  have  retired  toCiera  Ie;i\es  me  in  no  doubt  that 
(iera  ^\ill  b'-  the-  point  of  coiieentrai  ion  of  liie  enemy's  .army.  Dowe\er,  in 
t  he  eoiii -e  (.f  the  (i;iy  1  >!i;ill  reeeivi-  further  iniormatioii.  I  >li:ill  base  n;o!,- 
]ireci-e  ide:i-.  You,  lieing  at  I'lauen,  will  be  furnished  with  them  by  leiie:- 
intercepted  at  the  post." 
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march,  as  soon  as  it  should  have  debouched  from  Grafenthal. 
Having  reached  Grafenthal  on  the  9th,  Lannes,  who  formed  the 
head  of  that  column,  marched  for  Saalfeld  on  the  morning  of 
the  loth.  He  had  set  out  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  wooded 
heights,  which  generally  skirt  the  Saale,  receding  at  this  point 
from  its  bed,  leave  a  marshy  plain,  amidst  which  rises  the  little 
town  of  Saalfeld,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  seated  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  river.  On  reaching  the  circumference  of  these 
heights,  which  overlook  Saalfeld,  Lannes  perceived  in  advance 
of  the  town  the  corps  of  Prince  Louis,  consisting  of  about  7000 
foot  and  2000  horse.  The  prince  had  taken  a  rather  unmilitary 
position.  His  left,  composed  of  infantry,  was  appuyed  upon  the 
town  and  the  river ;  his  right,  composed  of  cavalry,  extended 
into  the  plain.  Commanded  in  front  by  the  circle  of  the  heights, 
whence  the  French  artillery  could  pour  its  fire  upon  him,  he  had 
in  his  rear  a  little  marshy  stream,  the  Schwartza,  which  falls  into 
the  Saale  below  Saalfeld,  and  which  is  rather  difficult  to  cross. 
His  retreat  was  consequently  very  ill  secured.  Had  he  been 
capable  of  any  prudence,  and  less  obliged  by  his  preceding 
bravadoes  to  appear  rash,  he  should  have  retired  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  descended  the  Saale  to  Eudolstadt  or  Jena.  Unfor- 
tunately it  was  not  consistent  either  with  his  character  or  his  part 
to  recoil  from  the  first  meeting  with  the  French.  Lannes  had 
not  at  hand  either  Augereau's  corps,  forming  with  him  the  left 
column,  or  even  his  own  entire  corps.  He  was  reduced  to  the 
mere  division  of  Suchet  and  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  the 
9th  and  loth  hussars.  He  nevertheless  commenced  the  attack 
immediately.  In  the  first  ]olace,  he  ranged  his  artillery  upon  the 
heights,  which  commanded  the  line  of  battle  of  Prince  Louis, 
and  opened  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  it.  He  then  threw  part  of 
Suchet's  division  upon  his  left,  with  orders  to  file  along  the  woods 
which  crowned  the  heights,  and  to  turn  the  right  of  Prince  Jjouis, 
by  descending  to  the  banks  of  the  Schwartza.  In  a  few  moments 
this  movement  was  executed.  While  the  artillery,  placed  in 
battery  on  the  front  of  the  Prussians,  occupied  them  by  sweep- 
ing off  their  men,  our  tirailleurs,  slipping  through  the  woods, 
commenced  an  unexpected  and  destructively  well-aimed  fire  upon 
their  rear.  Lannes  then  made  his  infantry  descend  en  masse  into 
the  plain  to  overturn  the  enemy's  infantry.  In  this  position 
there  was  no  judicious  course  for  Pi'inc(^  Louis  to  ado]')t,  had  he 
even  had  that  experience  in  war  of  wliich  he  was  not  possessed. 
He  began  by  moving  towards  his  infantry,  in  order  to  meet  the 
shock  of  Sncli(>t's  division.  ]^nt  after  (>fi^orts  of  bravery,  worthy 
oL'  ])('ing  bet  ier  employed,  he  saw  his  battalions  broken  and  driven 
back  in  confusion  upon  tlie  walls  of  Saalfeld.  Not  knowing  wliat 
to  do,  lie  hastened  to  liis  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  charging 
the  two  reu'iments  of  hussars  which  had  followed  the  movements 
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of  our  tirailleurs.  lie  chari^^ed  them  with  inipetuositv.  autl  at 
fir.st  repulsed  them.  J3ut  thusi'  two  regiments,  having  rallied, 
dashed  vigorously  forward,  broke  liis  numerous  cavahy.  and  \)\\y- 
sued  it  with  such  ardour  that,  finding  it  im])0ssil)le  to  form  again, 
it  threw  itself  in  disorder  into  the  Tiiarshcs  of  the  Schwai'tza. 
The  prince,  in  a  brilliant  uniform,  adorned  with  all  liis  decoi-a- 
tinns,  behaved  during  the  action  with  the  valour  befitting  his 
Ijirth  and  character.  Two  of  his  aides-de-cani])  were  killed  l»v  his 
side.  Being  soon  surrounded,  he  tried  to  escape,  but  his  horse 
having  entangled  himself  in  a  hedge,  lie  was  forced  to  sto]).  A 
(|uartermaster  of  the  loth  hussars,  taking  him  for  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  l)ut  by  no  means  for  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  ran 
up  to  him.  crying,  '•  General,  surrender!  "  To  this  summons  the 
prince  re])lied  by  a  lunge  with  his  sword.  The  quartermaster 
then  gave  him  a  thrust  in  the  middle  of  the  chest,  and  lie  dro])ped 
dead  at  the  foot  of  his  horse.  A  concourse  collected  round  the 
l)ody  of  the  prince,  which  was  recognised,  and  deposited,  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  his  misfortune,  in  the  town  of 
Saalfeld.  The  I'russian  and  .Saxf)n  troops,  for  there  were  both 
at  this  point,  deprived  of  their  commander,  and  enclosed  in 
a  s])ot  having  no  outlet,  escajied  as  they  best  could,  leaving 
behind  20  ]:)ieces  of  cannon,  400  killed  or  wounded,  and  about 
a  thousand  prisoners. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  The  first  l)low  of 
tlie  war.  as  Xa]KjhH)n  observed  next  day  in  the  l)ulletin  of  the 
action,  had  killed  one  of  its  autliors.  So  near  were  the  two 
armies  to  each  otlier,  tliat  ^sapoleou  at  Schlei/  lieard  the  cannon 
of  Saalfeld.  that  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  heard  them  on  his 
side  upon  the  heights  of  ^littel-lVillnitz,  and  that  towards  Jena, 
on  the  line  occa])ied  In'  ilie  I'i'n'-sian  main  army,  their  distant 
rolling  was  distinctly  i^erceptible.  All  sensi])le  Tuen  in  the 
Prussian  army  shinhh'i'i^d  at  it  as  a  signal  which  announced 
ti'agic  events.  ^vap'ileon,  detecting  the  point  whence  these  re- 
]ii'i-ts  ])roceede(l,  seiit  oif  a  reinforcement  to  Pannes,  and  a  great 
numlier  of  oflicers  in  (pie-^t  of  news,  'file  Prince  of  ilohenlohe, 
on  his  ]')art.  roamed  about  on  ]i')r>eback.  without  gi\-ing  any 
orders,  and  questioning  goei's  and  comei's  concerning  what  was 
pa--ing.  It  was  a  lamentable  siglit  to  see  such  inca]iacity  and 
inq)rn(lenee  battling  with  such  vigilance  and  genius. 

A  !'e\v  lioHi's  afterwards  tlie  fugitive'^  informed  both  armies 
of  the  I'esult  ol'  the  fii'st  eiiconnti'i'  and  the  tragic  end  of  Prince 
Poui-.  an  end  well  worthy  ot'  his  life,  on  the  double  score  of 
inipriideiiei'  and  rom'.'i'j'e.  The  Pi-iissians  were  enabled  to  judire 
\\]i;it  \va^  to  be  expecti-d  tVoni  their  scientific  tactics,  opjxwed  to 
till'  siin])le.  pi'actical,  and  rapid  mode  of  act  ing  pursued  bv  t  lu' 
l'"rench  general-. 

'I'hf  Consternation  -])read  from  Saalfi'ld  tcj  Jen;i  and  Weimar. 
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The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  already  informed  by  his  own  eyes  of 
the  discouragement  which  had  seized  General  Tauenzien's  troops, 
his  mind  impressed  with  the  rash  adventure  of  Saalfeld,  repaired 
in  person  to  Jena,  and  despatched  orders  in  all  directions  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Saale,  in  order  to  cover  himself  with  that  river,  if, 
however,  after  so  many  contradictory  movements,  the  Prussians 
could  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  reaching  it  in  time. 
It  was  the  third  counter-order  given  to  those  unfortunate  men, 
who  knew  not  what  was  wanted  of  them,  and  who  were  not 
habituated,  like  the  French,  to  make  several  marches  in  a  day, 
and  to  live  upon  what  they  procured  for  themselves  on  march. 
Some  fugitives  of  the  corps  beaten  at  Saalfeld,  hurrying  towards 
Jena,  and  firing  without  motive,  like  soldiers  going  upon  the 
stroll,  were  mistaken  for  French  tirailleurs.  At  sight  of  them 
an  inexpressible  terror  pervaded  the  troops  marching  towards 
Jena  and  the  numerous  drivers  of  the  baggage  train.  They 
fled  in  disorder,  rushing  towards  the  bridges  over  the  Saale, 
and  from  those  bridges  into  the  streets  of  Jena.  In  a  few 
moments  all  was  frightful  confusion — a  luckless  omen  of  the 
events  that  were  about  to  follow. 

Napoleon,  apprised  of  the  action  at  Saalfeld,  and  anxious  to 
bring  his  wings  again  nearer  to  the  centre,  in  proportion  as  it 
issued  from  the  defiles  by  which  it  had  entered  Saxony,  directed 
Lannes  not  to  ascend  the  Saale,  which  would  have  removed  him 
too  far  from  himself  and  brought  him  too  near  to  the  enemy, 
but  to  make  a  movement  to  the  right,  and  to  proceed  by 
Possneck  and  Neustadt  to  Auma,  where  the  headquarters  were 
fixed.  Augereau  was  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  between  the  Saale 
and  the  corps  of  Lannes.  Ordering  a  like  movement  of  con- 
centration on  his  right.  Napoleon  had  despatched  Marshal  Soult 
upon  Weida  and  Gera,  along  the  Elster,  and  sent  word  for 
Marshal  Ney  to  occupy  Auma,  when  the  headquarters  should 
have  left.  He  would  thus  have  170,000  men  at  hand,  within 
the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues,  wath  the  faculty  of 
collecting  100,000  of  them  in  a  few  hours ;  and  while  concen- 
trating himself  he  kept  advancing,  ready  to  cross  the  Saale 
if  it  were  necessary  to  force  the  enemy's  position  there,  or  to 
push  on  to  the  Elbe  if  he  wanted  to  get  thither  before  him. 
For  the  rest,  he  had  not  marched  more  than  four  or  five  leagues 
a  day,  in  order  to  give  his  corps  time  to  rejoin ;  for  his  reserves 
were  still  behindliand,  especially  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry 
of  the  guard,  as  well  as  the  battalions  of  elite.  Though  he  knew 
from  the  two  actions  of  the  jireceding  days  what  he  ought  to 
think  of  the.  Prussian  troops,  he  inarched  with  the  prudence  of 
great  ca^itains  in  presence  of  an  army  which  could  have  opposed 
to  him  from  130.000  to  140,000  men  collected  into  a  siugle 
mass.     In  the  evenino-  of  the  12th  he  left  Auma  for  Gera. 
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■^riio  cavalry,  movincf  about  in  all  directions  anion^'tlio  l)an-fra<ro 
columns  of  the  uul'ortunate  Saxons,  made  rich  and  nunu-rous 
prizes.  Five  hundred  carriaLr^s  were  taken  at  one  blow.  The 
cavalrv.  as  Napoleon  wrote,  was  "  seamed  with  <j;o\d  "  {con.-^uc 
li'or).  At  length  intercepted  letters  and  the  reports  of  spies 
beo-an  to  agree,  aiid  to  represent  the  Prussian  grand  army  as 
changing  position,  and  advancing  from  Erfurt  upon  AVeiniar, 
with  a  view  to  approach  the  baidvs  of  the  Saale.  It  might  be 
coming  thither  with  one  of  the  two  following  intentions  :  either 
to  occupy  the  bridge  over  the  Saale  at  Naumburg.  over  which 
passes  the  great  central  road  of  Germany,  in  order  to  retire  upon 
the  Elbe,  while  covering  Leipsic  and  Dresden  ;  or  to  a])proach 
the  conrse  of  the  Saale,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  its  banks 
against  the  French.  To  meet  this  double  contingency  Xapoleon 
took  a  first  precaution,  which  was  to  despatch  ^larshal  JJavout 
immediately  to  Xaumburg,  with  orders  to  bar  the  passage  of 
the  bridge  there  with  the  26,000  men  of  the  third  corps,  lie 
sent  Murat.  with  the  cavalry,  along  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  to 
watch  its  course,  and  to  push  reconnaissances  as  far  as  Leipsic. 
He  directed  ^[arshal  Beniadotte  upon  Xaumbui'g,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  ]\Larshal  Davout  in  case  of  need.  He  sent 
Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereaa  to  Jena  itself.  His  object  was 
to  make  himself  master  immediately  of  the  two  principal  passages 
of  the  Saale.  those  at  Xaumliurg  and  Jena,  either  to  stop  the 
Prussian  army  there  if  it  should  design  to  cross  and  to  retire 
to  the  Elbe,  or  to  go  and  seek  it  on  the  heights  l)ord(M'ing  that 
river  if  it  ]nirposed  to  remain  there  on  the  defensive.  As  for 
himself,  he  crmtinued  with  ^larshals  X'ey  and  Soult  within 
reach  of  Xaumburg  and  Jena,  ready  to  march  for  either  point 
according  to  circumstances. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th  he  learned  by  more  circumstantial 
accounts  that  the  enemy  was  definitively  approaching  the  Saale. 
Avith  the  yet  uncei'tain  resolution  of  fighting  a  defensive  battle  on 
its  lianks.  or  of  crossing  and  pushing  on  to  the  Flbe.  It  was  in 
the  diivctiriii  fi'om  Weimar  to  Jena  that  the  largest  assemblage 
appeared.  W'itlmut  losing  a  moment,  ^^apoleon  mounted  his 
hurse  t')  ])roceed  to  Jena.  He  gave  himself  his  instructions  to 
Marshals  Snult  and  Xey.  and  enjoined  them  to  be  at  Jena  in  the 
e\eiiino-.  (11-  at  late>t  in  tln^  night.  lie  dirt'Cled  Murat  to  bring 
hi.-  cavah'v  toward-  Jena,  and  Mnrshal  l>ernadotte  to  take  a1 
nornbiH-g  an  inl  enuediat  e  jiosition  between  Jena  and  Xaumburg. 
lie  set  niit  immediately,  senihiig  (itlicers  to  stop  all  trooi)s  on 
march  1i>  (lei-a,  and  to  make  them  turn  back  for  Jena. 

In  the  evening  of  the  ]-)rec-'(ling  day  ^larshal  I^avout  had 
entered  Xaumburg.  'icciipi.MJ  tin'  brido-e  of  the  Saale.  and  taken 
(Mn-idei'al)le  maLra/.ines.  with  ;i  fine  bridge  e(pn"]iaL;'(\  Mar-ha! 
iJernadiHie  had  ji'iiied  liiiii.       Mural    had  sent  his  li-lil  ea\aii;\  a- 
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far  as  Leipsic,  and  surprised  the  gates  of  that  great  commercial 
city.  Launes  had  proceeded  towards  Jena,  a  small  university- 
town  seated  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  had  driven  back 
pell-mell  the  enemy's  troops  left  beyond  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
baggage  which  encumbered  the  road.  He  had  taken  possession 
of  Jena,  and  immediately  pushed  his  advanced  posts  upon  the 
heights  which  command  it.  From  these  heights  he  had  perceived 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  which  after  recrossing  the 
Saale  encamped  between  Jena  and  Weimar,  and  he  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  a  great  assemblage  was  collecting  in  that  place. 
The  Prussian  army  was,  in  fact,  concentrated  here,  and  ready 
to  take  its  final  determinations.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  had 
decided  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  to  re- 
cross  the  Saale,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  the  Prussian  grand 
army.  He  would  have  reached  that  position  in  better  order,  and 
without  losing  his  baggage,  had  he  obeyed  sooner.  His  troops 
were  assembled  there  confusedly,  and  without  provisions,  not 
knowing  where  to  procure  any,  applying  for  them  in  vain  to  the 
princii^al  army,  which  possessed  only  just  enough  for  itself.  The 
Saxons,  whose  conduct  had  been  honourable,  but  whom  the 
chance  of  events  had  put  forward  conspicuously  in  the  first  two 
encounters,  and  who  saw  their  country  delivered  over  without 
defence  to  the  French,  complained  bitterly  of  being  ill-treated, 
ill-fed,  and  dragged  into  a  war  which  set  out  with  the  most 
sinister  prospects.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  pacify  them  ;  and 
this  time  they  were  placed  in  second  line  behind  the  Prussians. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  deplorable  commencement,  the  Prus- 
sians were  assembled  along  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  in  advance  of 
the  Saale,  to  stop  the  French  if  they  attempted  to  cross  it,  or  to 
descend  in  safety  to  the  Elbe  if  they  were  in  haste  to  reach  that 
river.  This  was  the  case,  since  they  had  attached  such  value  to 
this  position  as  to  persevere  in  the  idea  that  had  been  formed  of 
it,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  oilei-ed. 
The  Saale,  in  fact,  though  fordable,  runs  in  a  bed  which  forms  a 
sort  of  continuous  gorge.  The  left  bank,  on  whicli  the  Prussians 
were  encamped,  is  covered  by  abrupt  heights,  the  foot  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  river,  and  the  summit  clotlied  with  a  series  of 
woods.  Beyond  are  undulated  plateaux,  well  ada])ted  to  receive 
an  army.  In  descending  fi'om  Jena  to  Naumburg,  the  difiiculties 
become  greater  than  anywhere  else.  Besides  Jena  and  Naum- 
burg there  were  but  three  avenues  by  which  access  could  be 
gained,  tliose  of  Lobstedt,  Dornburg,  and  Camburg,  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  each  other,  and  very  easy  to  defend.  Since, 
instead  of  establishing  themselves  behind  tlie  Elbe,  the  Prussians 
had  determined  to  go  and  ineet  the  French,  and  figlit  them 
en  masse,  there  was  not  a  more  advantageous  site  than  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale  for  a  geiieial  ac  tion.     'J'h<»y  had  deprived  them- 
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selves,  it  is  true,  of  lO.OOO  men,  coniposinfr  (hr  advanced  jfuard 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  sent  to  reconnoitre  beyond  tlie 
forest  of  Thuringia;  they  had  lost  five  or  six  thousand  iu  killed, 
])risouers,  and  fuofitives  in  the  actions  of  Schleiz  and  Saalfeld  ; 
but  the  J'riuce  of  Hohenlohe  had  still  50,000  men  left,  the  Duke 
of  IJrunswick  66,0OO,  General  Jiuchel  17.000  or  i8,000,  that 
is  to  say,  134.000  men — a  very  formidable  army  behind  such  a 
position  as  that  of  the  Saale  from  Jena  to  Naumburg.  By 
placing  strong  detachments  before  the  principal  passages,  and  the 
mass  a  little  in  rear,  in  a  central  position,  so  as  to  be  able  to  hasten 
in  force  to  the  point  attacked,  they  wcjuld  be  ca[)able  of  fighting 
a  dangerous  battle  for  the  French  army,  and  if  not  to  wrest 
victory  from  it,  to  dispute  it  with  such  effect  as  to  render  retreat 
easy  and  the  issue  of  the  war  uncertain. 

Hut  the  perturbation  of  mind  continued  only  to  increase  in  the 
Prussian  staff.  The  Duke  of  J3runs\vick,  who  had  hitherto  dis- 
jilayed  sound  reasoning  powers,  and  who  had  appeared  to  appre- 
ciate the  ])Osition  occupied  in  the  different  possible  cases — the 
Duke  of  iSrunswick,  now  that  one  of  those  cases,  and  the  most 
foreseen,  was  realised,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  his  senses, 
and  was  for  decamping  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  move- 
ment of  ^larshal  Davout  upon  Xaumburg  had  been  a  flash  of 
light  for  him.  Jle  had  concluded  from  the  appearance  of  that 
marshal  on  the  way  to  Xaumburg  that  it  was  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion not  to  give  battle,  but  to  hasten  liis  march  to  the  Elbe,  to 
cut  olf  the  Prussians  from  Saxony,  and  even  from  I'russia.  as  he 
had  cut  off  General  Mack  from  J^avaria  and  Austria.  The  fear 
of  being  surrounded,  as  General  !Mack  had  ])een,  and  forced, 
like  him.  to  lay  down  his  arms,  disturbed  the  generally  just 
judgment  of  this  unfortunate  old  man.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  set  off  instantly  for  the  Elbe.  In  Prussia  the  unfortunate 
]\Iack  had  been  jeered  so  mercilessly  and  with  so  little  justice, 
tliat  people  lost  their  reason  at  the  bare  idea  of  finding  themselves 
ill  the  same  situation,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  they  ran  the 
risk  of  falling  into  other  positions  which  were  not  ])etter.  The 
pri'seut  situation  was,  nevrrtlii-lcss.  far  from  resembling  that  of 
1  he  Austrian  general.  The  J  Juke  ol  J>runswick  might,  it  is  true,  lie 
t  urned,  separated  from  Saxony  by  a  ra])id  movement  of  Xa]")oleon's 
Towards  the  i'^lln' ;  ])erhaps  the  Preiicli  might  reach  Jierlin  before 
him.  but  it  \va>  impossible  that  he  could  be  enveloped  and  obliged 
I0  ca])itulate.  A\'ht4her  he  lo>t  a  battle  on  the  Saale.  whether 
Xa])oleon  got  the  start  of  him  on  the  l^llie.  he  had  a  sure  retreat 
to  Mau'deluirg  and  the  Eower  i'llbe.  and  though  he  was  liable  to 
arrive  there  in  l)ad  ])liglit.  he  could  not  be  taken  in  the  vast 
]ilains  of  the  north,  like  tln^  Aiistrians  in  that  close  gorge  of  the 
valh'V  ol'  the  Danidie.  J5esides.  wliije  (nent^'al  Slack's  armv 
miinbered  at  iiio-t  70.OOO  men.  that   (jl'  the  Duki^  rif   liriin-wick 
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would  amouDt  to  144,000,  if  the  Duke  of  Weimar  were  called 
in ;  and  such  an  army  is  not  easily  surrounded  so  completely  as 
to  be  obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms.  But  since  the  Prussians 
had  been  so  intent  on  fighting,  had  so  earnestly  desired  to  meet 
the  French,  even  thought  of  crossing  the  mountains  in  order 
to  go  and  seek  them  in  Franconia,  when  they  at  length  fell 
in  with  them  on  a  ground  excellent  for  themselves,  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  enemy,  wherefore  not  establish  themselves  upon  it 
en  masse,  and  fling  them  into  the  deep  and  rocky  bed  of  the 
Saale  the  moment  they  should  attempt  to  ascend  its  heights  ? 
But  they  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind  since  the  enemy, 
whom  they  defied  at  a  distance,  was  so  close  to  them,  since 
it  had  been  shown  at  Schleiz  and  Saalfeld  that  the  quality  of 
the  Prussian  army  was  so  little  superior  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
and  Bussian  armies. 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  impatient  to  secure  himself  from 
the  so-dreaded  fate  of  General  Mack,  determined  to  decamp 
immediately,  and  to  push  on  by  forced  marches  for  the  Elbe, 
covering  himself  with  the  Saale,  which  course  would  entail  the 
relinquishment  of  Leipsic,  of  Dresden,  and  of  all  Saxony  to 
the  French.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  having  tardily  decided 
on  recrossing  the  Saale,  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Jena. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  enjoined  him  to  remain  there,  to  close 
that  dcbouche,  while  the  principal  army,  filing  behind  the  army 
of  Silesia,  should  join  the  Saale  at  Naumburg,  and  descend  it 
to  the  Elbe. 

He  ordered  General  Ruchel  to  stay  at  Weimar  for  the  time 
required  to  rally  the  advanced  guard,  engaged  in  a  useless  recon- 
naissance beyond  the  forest  of  Thuringia  ;  and  as  for  himself, 
taking  with  him  the  five  divisions  of  the  principal  army,  ho 
resolved  to  decamp  on  the  13th,  to  follow  the  highroad  from 
Weimar  to  Leipsic  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Naumburg,  to  leave 
three  divisions  at  that  bridge  to  guai-d  it,  while  he  should  go 
with  the  two  others  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Unstrut,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Saale  ;  then,  that  obstacle  overcome,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  three  divisions  posted  at  Naumburg,  to  draw 
to  him  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  and  General  Euchel,  left  in  rear, 
and  to  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Saale  to  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Elbe  in  the  environs  of  Magdeburg. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  retreat  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. It  was  not  worth  while  to  quit  the  defensive  line  of  the 
I']lbe,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  left,  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  it  so  soon  and  with  such  great  dangers. 

In  consequence,  the  principal  army  received  orders  to  break  up 
on  the  same  day,  tlic  1 3th  of  October.  TIto  Prince  of  Hohenloh(> 
was  directed  to  oooiqiy  th(>  h(>i^-hts  of  -lena.  and  to  close  tliat 
nassa^T,    whiK'    thf   li\e    (li\  isiuns  of   the    Didvc   oi  Brunswick. 
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leaving'  Weimar,  wero  to  1^0  and  pass  the  nio-ht  at  Xauial)iir<r. 
These  i\\^  divisions  were  to  follow  one  another  at  the  distance 
of  a  leag'iie,  and  to  rnarcli  six  leagues  that  day.  It  is  not  1  litis 
that  the  French  march  when  they  have  an  important  end  to 
attain.  Weimar  being-  e\acuated,  General  Ruchel  was  to  ])ro- 
ceed  thither  immediately.  All  these  dispositions  being  settled 
and  comTnimicated  to  tliost,'  who  were  appointed  to  execute  them, 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  commenced  its  marcli, 
having  at  its  head  the  king,  the  princes,  the  queen  lierself,  and 
followed  by  such  a  mass  of  baggage  as  to  render  any  manceuvre 
impossible.  The  cannon  were  heard  so  near  that  the  (pKH'ii 
could  not  be  allowed  to  continue  at  the  head((uarters.  Jler 
presence,  after  being  indecorous,  became  perilous  for  lierself 
and  a  subject  of  uneasiness  for  the  king.  It  required  a  formal 
injunction  from  the  latter  to  decide  her  to  leave.  At  length 
she  departed,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  no  longer  doubting,  since 
the  actions  of  Schlei/  and  Saalfeld,  the  fatal  consequences  of  a 
policy  of  which  she  was  the  hapless  instigator. 

While  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  thus  marching  towards 
Naumburg,  the  Prince  of  llohenlohe,  left  upon  the  heights  of 
Jena  with  50,000  men,  and  having  as  rearguard  General  Euchel 
witli  18.000,  endeavoured  to  restore  a  little  order  amono-  his 
troops,  sent  out  waggons  to  scour  the  country  m  quest  of  pro- 
visions, and  in  particular  to  procure  some  relief  for  the  Saxons, 
whose  discontent  was  extreme.  Coinciding  in  opinion  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  that  the  French  were  hastening  to  Leipsic 
and  Dresden  in  order  to  get  first  to  the  Elbe,  he  gave  himself 
little  concern  about  the  town  of  Jena,  and  paid  little  attention 
to  the  heights  situated  behind  it. 

During  this  same  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  moved  rapidly  from  Gera  towards  Jena, 
followed  by  all  his  forces.  He  arrived  there  himself  about  noon  : 
INIarshal  Lannes,  who  had  outstripped  him,  was  waiting  foi-  him 
with  impatience.  Without  losing  a  moment,  both  mounted 
their  horses  to  reconnoitre  the  localities.  At  Jena  itself  the 
valley  of  the  Saale  begins  to  widen.  The  right  bank,  on  which 
we  were  marching,  is  low,  dam]),  and  covered  with  meadows. 
The  left  bank,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  the  Prussians  occupied, 
]->resents  stee])  heights,  whose  ]ieaked  tops  overlook  the  town  of 
Jena,  and  which  are  ascended  by  narrow  winding  ravines,  over- 
hung with  wood.  On  the  left  of  Jena,  a  gorge  more  open,  less 
a])rii])t.  called  the  ]\liihlthal,  has  l)ecome  the  passage  through 
which  th(>  highroad  from  JiMia  to  Weimar  has  been  carried. 
This  road  first  kee])s  along  the  bottom  of  the  ]\riihlthal,  then 
rises  in  form  of  a  s])iral  staircase,  and  opens  u]K)n  the  plateaux 
in  rear.  It  would  have  recpiin^d  a  fierce  assault  to  force  this 
]-)ass  ;   more  o])en.  it  is  tnif\  i)ii1    guarded   by  a  great    poi-tion  of 
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the  Prussian  army.  Of  course,  to  climb  the  jolateaux  at  this 
point,  in  order  to  give  battle  there  to  the  Prussians,  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question. 

But  another  resource  presented  itself.  The  bold  tirailleurs  of 
Lannes,  entering  the  ravines  which  are  met  with  on  going  out  of 
Jena,  had  succeeded  in  ascending  the  principal  height,  and  all  at 
once  perceived  the  Prussian  army  encamped  on  the  jDlateaux  of 
the  left  bank.  Followed  presently  by  some  detachments  of 
Suchet's  division,  they  had  made  room  for  themselves  by  driv- 
ing in  General  Tauenzien's  advanced  posts.  Thus,  thanks  to 
the  boldness  of  our  soldiers,  the  heights  which  command  the 
left  bank  of  the  Saale  were  conquered,  but  by  a  route  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  scarcely  accessible  to  artillery.  Thither  Lannes 
conducted  Napoleon  amidst  an  incessant  fire  of  tirailleurs, 
which  rendered  reconnaissances  extremely  dangerous. 

The  principal  of  the  heights  that  overlook  the  town  of  Jena 
is  called  Landgrafenberg,  and  since  the  memorable  events  of 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  it  has  received  from  the  inhabi- 
tants the  name  of  Napoleon sberg.  It  is  the  highest  in  these 
parts.  Napoleon  and  Lannes,  surveying  from  that  height  the 
surrounding  country,  with  their  backs  turned  to  Jena,  beheld  on 
their  right  the  Saale  running  in  a  deep,  winding,  wooded  gorge 
to  Naumburg,  which  is  six  or  seven  leagues  from  Jena.  Before 
them  they  saw  undulated  plateaux,  extending  to  a  distance,  and 
subsiding  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  little  valley  of  the  Ilm,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Weimar.  They  per- 
ceived on  their  left  the  highroad  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  rising 
by  a  series  of  slopes  from  the  gorge  of  the  Miihlthal  to  these 
plateaux,  and  running  in  a  straight  line  to  Weimar.  These 
slopes,  somewhat  resembling  a  sort  of  snail's  shell,  have  thence 
received  in  German  the  appellation  of  the  Schnecke  (snail).  On 
this  same  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar  was  posted  en  echelons  the 
Prussian  army  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  but  it  was  not  ]:)ossible 
to  judge  precisely  of  its  number.  As  for  the  corps  of  General 
Ruchel  posted  at  Weimar,  the  distance  did  not  permit  that  to  be 
discerned.  In  the  same  predicament  was  the  grand  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  which,  inarching  from  Weimar  to  Naumburg, 
\vas  hidden  in  the  bottoms  of  the  valley  of  the  Ilm. 

Napoleon,  having  before  him  a  mass  of  troo]is  the  force  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  estimated,  supposed  that  the  Prussian 
army  had  chosen  this  ground  for  a  field  of  l)attle,  and  imme- 
diately made  his  dispositions  so  as  to  debouch  with  his  army  on 
tlx^  Landgrafenberg  before  the  enemy  should  hasten  u]),  en  masse, 
to  hurl  him  into  1lie  precipices  of  tlie  Haale.  He  was  obliged  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  space 
gained  by  the  lirailleurs  to  establisli  himself  on  the  heiglit.  He 
had.  it  is  true,  no  more  of  it  than  the  summit,  for  only  a  few 
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paces  off  there  was  the  corps  of  General  Taueiizien,  separated 
from  our  troops  only  by  a  slig-ht  ridgre  of  ground.  This  coii^s  was 
ap^tuyed  on  two  villao-es,  one  on  our  ri_f,dit,  that  of  Closewitz. 
surrounded  by  a  small  wood,  the  other  on  our  left,  that  of  Cos- 
poda.  likewise  surrounded  by  a  wood  of  some  extent.  Najioleon 
]')urposed  to  leave  the  I'russians  (piiet  in  this  ]-)osition  till  the  next 
day,  and  meanwhile  to  lead  part  of  his  army  \\\)  tlie  Lando-rafen- 
l)tM-o-.  The  space  which  it  occupied  was  ca]iable  of  containino' 
the  corps  of  Lannes  and  the  iruard.  Ife  ordered  them  to  be  led 
up  immediately  throuo'h  the  steep  ravines  wh.ich  serve  to  ascend 
from  Jena  to  the  Lando-rafenberp-.  On  the  left  he  placed  Gazan's 
division,  on  the  right  Suchet's  division,  in  the  centre,  and  a  little 
in  rear,  the  foot-guard.  He  made  the  latter  encamp  in  a  square 
of  four  thousand  men.  and  in  the  centre  of  this  square  he  estab- 
lished his  own  bivouac.  Ever  since  that  time  the  people  of  the 
country  have  called  that  height  the  Napoleonsberg,  marking  by 
a  heap  of  rough  stones  the  S])ot  where  tliis  personage,  popular 
everywhere,  even  in  places  where  he  has  only  shown  himself 
terrible,  passed  that  memorable  night. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  bring  infantry  upon  the  Landgrafen- 
berg — it  was  necessary  to  mount  artillery  too  upon  it.  Napoleon, 
riding  about  in  all  directions,  discovered  a  passage  less  steep  than 
the  others,  and  by  which  the  artillery  might  be  dragged  up  with 
great  exertion.  Unluckily  the  way  was  too  narrow.  Na"ix)leon 
st^nt  forthwith  for  a  detachment  of  the  engineers,  and  had  it 
widened  by  cutting  the  rock  ;  he  himself,  in  his  impatience, 
directed  the  works,  torch  in  hand.  He  did  not  retire  till  the 
iiight  was  far  advanced,  when  he  had  seen  the  first  i^iect's  of 
cannon  rolled  up.  It  recpiired  tw(4ve  horses  to  di'aw  each  gun- 
carriage  to  tlu^  to]>  of  the  Landgrafenberg.  Napoleon  ]-)ro]X)sed 
to  attack  General  Tauenzien  at  daybreak,  and  by  pushing  him 
brisklv  to  concpier  the  space  n(^cessary  for  de]iloying  his  armv. 
Fearful,  however,  of  debouching  l)y  a  single  outlet,  wisliing  also 
to  divide  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  he  directed  Augereau 
towards  the  left,  to  enter  the  gorge  of  the  ]\Iuhlthal.  to  marcli 
one  of  his  two  divisions  upon  the  "Weimar  road,  and  to  gain  with 
the  oilier  the  l)ack  of  th(>  Landgrafenberg.  in  order  to  fall  u])on 
the  rear  of  General  '^Fauenzien.  On  the  i-ight  he  ordered  JNIarslial 
Sduli.  whose  cor]")S.  breaking  \\\)  from  (iei-a.  was  to  arrive  in  the 
night,  to  ascend  the  other  ravines,  wliicli.  running  from  l^i'ibstedt 
and  Dornburg.  debouch  u]ion  Closewitz.  likewise  for  the  ]")ur])0se 
of  falling  upon  the  rear  of  General  '^Pauenzien.  With  this  double 
diversion  cui  the  right  and  on  tin'  left  \a]')oleon  liad  no  doubt 
of  forcing  the  Prussians  in  their  jiosition.  and  gaining  for  him- 
self the  space  needed  by  his  ariuy  for  de])loying.  ^larshals  Ney 
and  ]Murat  were  to  ascend  tlie  Landgrafenberg  bv  the  route 
which  l^anues  and  the  guard  had  followed. 
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The  day  of  the  1 3th  had  closed ;  profound  darkness  enveloped 
the  field  of  battle.  Napoleon  had  placed  his  tent  in  the  centre 
of  the  square  formed  by  his  guard,  and  had  suffered  only  a  few 
fires  to  be  lighted;  but  all  those  of  the  Prussian  army  were 
kindled.  The  fires  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  were  to  be  seen 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  plateaux,  and  at  the  horizon  on  the 
right,  topped  by  the  old  castle  of  Eckartsberg,  those  of  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  which  had  all  at  once  become  visible 
for  Napoleon.  He  conceived  that  so  far  from  retiring,  the  whole 
of  the  Prussian  forces  had  come  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  He 
sent  immediately  fresh  orders  to  Marshals  Davout  and  Berna- 
dotte.  He  enjoined  Marshal  Davout  to  guard  strictly  the  bridge 
of  Naumburg,  even  to  cross  it  if  possible,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Prussians  while  they  were  engaged  in  front.  He 
ordered  Marshal  Bernadotte,  placed  intermediately,  to  concur  in 
the  projected  movement,  either  by  joining  Marshal  Davout  if 
he  was  near  the  latter,  or  by  throwing  himself  directly  on  the 
flank  of  the  Prussians  if  he  had  already  taken  at  Dornburg  a 
position  nearer  to  Jena.  Lastly,  he  desired  Murat  to  arrive  as 
speedily  as  possible  with  his  cavalry. 

While  Napoleon  was  making  these  dispositions,  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  was  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  lot  which  awaited 
him.  Still  persuaded  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  army,  instead 
of  halting  before  Jena,  was  hurrying  to  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  he 
supposed  that  he  should  at  most  have  to  deal  with  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  which,  having  passed  the  Saale 
after  the  action  at  Saalfeld,  would,  he  imagined,  make  their 
appearance  between  Jena  and  Weimar,  as  if  they  had  descended 
from  the  heights  of  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  Under  this  idea, 
not  thinking  of  making  front  towards  Jena,  he  had  on  that  side 
opposed  only  the  corps  of  General  Tauenzien,  and  ranged  his 
army  along  the  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar.  His  left,  composed 
of  Saxons,  guarded  the  summit  of  the  Schnecke ;  his  right  ex- 
tended to  Weimar,  and  connected  itself  with  General  Kuchel's 
corps.  However,  a  fire  of  tirailleurs,  wliich  was  heard  on  the 
Landgrafenberg,  having  excited  a  sort  of  alarm,  and  General 
Taut'n/.ien  ap])lying  for  succour,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  ordered 
th(^  Saxon  brigade,  of  Cerrini,  the  Prussian  brigade  of  Sanitz, 
and  several  Sfjuadrons  of  cavalry  to  get  under  arms,  and  de- 
spatclicd  these  forces  to  the  Landgrafenberg,  to  dislodge  from 
it  tire  l^'rench,  whom  he  conceived  to  be  scarcely  established  on 
lliat  ])oint.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  execute  this 
resolution,  Colonel  de  Massenbach  brought  him  from  the  Duke 
of  Jirunswick  a  reiterated  order  not  to  involve  himself  in  any 
serious  action,  to  guard  well  the  passages  of  the  Saale,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  Dond)urg,  which  excited  uneasiness  because  some 
light  ti'oops  had  been  perceived  there.    The  l^rince  of  Hohenlohe, 
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who  had  become  one  of  the  most  obedient  of  lieutenants  wht-ii 
lie  ought  not  to  have  been  so.  desisted  at  once,  in  compliance 
with  tiiese  injunctions  from  the  headquarters.  It  was  sin<_'-ular, 
nevertheless,  that  in  obcyinj^'  the  order  nor  to  litrht  he  should 
abandon  the  debouche  by  which,  on  the  morrow,  a  disastrous 
batth^  was  to  be  forced  upon  him.  J3e  this  as  it  may,  relin(|uish- 
ini:;'  the  idea  of  retaking-  the  Landgrafenberg,  ht^  content  fd 
himself  with  sending  the  Saxon  Vji-igade  of  Cerrini  to  Cicneral 
Tauenzien,  and  with  ])lacing  at  Nerkwitz.  facing  IJornburg,  the 
I'russiaii  brigade  of  Sanitz,  the  Pelet  fusiliers,  a  battalion  of 
Schemmelpfennig.  lastly,  s(n'eral  detachiuents  of  cavalrv  and 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  ( General  ilolzendorf.  lie  sent 
some  light  horse  to  ])ornburg  itself,  to  learn  what  was  passing 
there.  The  I'rince  of  IJohenlohe  confined  himself  to  these  dis- 
]iositions :  he  returned  to  his  headf(uarters  at  Capellendorf.  near 
AN'eimar.  saying  that,  with  50.OOO  men,  and  even  70.000.  in- 
cluding lUichel's  corps,  kept  towards  Dornlnirg  by  General 
J[olzendorf,  towards  Jena  by  General  Tauenzien,  fronting  to  the 
road  from  Jena  to  Weimar,  he  would  punish  the  two  marshals 
J.annes  and  Augereau  for  their  audacity,  if  they  dared  to  attack 
him  with  the  30.OOO  or  40,000  French  at  their  disposal,  and 
retrieve  the  honour  of  the  Prussian  arms,  seriously  compromised 
at  Schleiz  and  Saalfeld. 

Napoleon,  stirring  before  daylight,  gave  his  last  instructions 
to  his  lieutenants,  and  orders  for  his  soldiers  to  get  under  arms. 
The  night  was  cold,  the  country  covered  to  a  tlistance  with  a 
thick  fog,  like  that  which  for  some  hours  enveloped  tiie  field  of 
Austerlitz.  Escorted  by  men  carrying  torches.  Xa])f)leoiT  went 
along  the  front  of  the  troops,  talking  to  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers. 
He  ex]ilained  the  ])osition  of  the  two  armies,  demonstrated  to 
them  that  the  Prussians  wei-e  as  dee])ly  com]iromised  as  the 
Austrians  in  the  ])receding  year;  that  if  vancpiished  in  that 
engagement,  they  would  be  cut  off  from  the  Kllie  and  the 
r)der.  se]iarated  from  the  ]vussians.  and  forced  to  abandon  to  the 
l''re]ichthe  whole  Prus<ia!i  monarcliy;  that  \w  sucli  a  situation  the 
j-'i-encli  cori)s  which  should  suffer  itself  to  be  l)eaten  would  frus- 
ti-ate  the  grandest  designs  and  disgrace  itself  for  (^'er.  He  ex- 
horted the)!!  to  keep  on  their  guard  agninst  tlie  Prussian  cavaliy. 
and  to  receive  it  in  sijiiai-e  with  their  usual  fii'iinics<.  Hiswortis 
e\'(M'vwhere  drew  forth  shouts  of  "l-'orwaril  I  /'//••  I' J-^ni jn  r,  )i r  !  " 
ThouLi'h  the  fog  \v,'is  thick,  yet  thi'oiiLi'h  its  veil  the  enemy's  ad- 
vaneed  pn-tv  percei\-e(l  the  glare  of  ihetoi-ches.  heai'd  the  accla- 
matioiis  of  oui-  soldici-s.  and  went  to  gi\'e  the  alaiMu  fo  d'enei-al 
'i'aueiizieii.  At  llial  mniiieni  the  corps  of  Lannes  --et  ifsell'  in 
nintion  on  a  signal  fi'oni  Xa])o]efin.  Suchet's  (li\i>ion.  formed 
into  three  l)i'iga<le-.  ad\anced  lirst.  (Jla]iarede's  brigade,  coiti- 
])Osed  of  th(^  17th  light  and  a  battalion  of  elite,  marched  at  the 
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head,  deployed  in  a  single  line.  On  the  wings  of  this  line,  and 
to  preserve  it  from  attacks  of  cavalry,  the  34th  and  40th  regi- 
ments, forming  the  second  brigade,  were  disposed  in  close  column. 
Vedel's  brigade  deployed,  closed  this  sort  of  square.  On  the  left 
of  Suchet's  division,  but  a  little  in  rear,  came  Gazan's  division, 
ranged  in  two  lines,  and  preceded  by  its  artillery.  Thus  they 
advanced,  groping  their  way  through  the  fog.  Suchet's  division 
directed  its  course  towards  the  village  of  Closewitz,  which  was 
on  the  right,  Gazan's  division  towards  the  village  of  Cospoda, 
which  was  on  the  left.  The  Saxon  battalions  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tus and  Rechten,  and  the  Prussian  battalion  of  Zweifel,  perceiv- 
ing through  the  fog  a  mass  in  motion,  fired  all  together.  The 
1 7th  light  sustained  that  fire,  and  immediately  returned  it.  This 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  the  parties  seeing 
the  flash  and  hearing  the  report,  but  not  discerning  one  another. 
The  French,  on  approaching,  at  length  discovered  the  little  wood 
which  surrounded  the  village  of  Closewitz.  General  Claparede 
briskly  threw  himself  into  it,  and  after  a  fight  hand  to  hand 
had  soon  carried  it,  as  well  as  the  village  of  Closewitz  itself. 
Having  deprived  General  Tauenzien's  line  of  this  appui,  the 
French  continued  their  march  amidst  the  balls  that  issued  from 
that  thick  fog.  Gazan's  division,  on  its  part,  took  the  village 
of  Cospoda,  and  established  itself  there.  Between  these  two 
villages,  but  a  little  further  off,  was  a  small  hamlet,  that  of 
Lutzenrode,  occupied  by  Erichsen's  fusiliers.  Gazan's  division 
carried  that  also,  and  was  then  able  to  deploy  more  at  its  ease. 
At  this  moment  the  two  divisions  of  Lannes  were  assailed  by 
fresh  discharges  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Tliese  were  from 
the  Saxon  grenadiers  of  the  Cerrini  brigade,  who,  after  taking 
up  the  advanced  posts  of  General  Tauenzien,  continued  to  move 
forward,  firing  battalion  volleys  with  as  much  precision  as  if 
they  had  been  at  a  review.  The  17th  light,  which  formed  the 
liead  of  Suchet's  division,  having  exhausted  its  cartridges,  was 
sent  to  the  rear.  The  34th  took  its  place,  kept  up  the  fire  for 
some  time,  then  encountered  the  Saxon  grenadiers  witli  the 
l^ayonet,  and  broke  tliem.  The  rout  having  soon  extended  to 
the  whole  corps  of  General  Tauenzien,  Gazan's  and  Suchet's 
divisions  picked  up  about  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  many 
fugitives.  From  the  Landgrafenberg,  the  undulated  plateaux, 
on  which  the  PVench  had  just  deployed,  gradually  subsided,  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  little  valley  of  tlie  Ilm.  Hence  they  marched 
rapidly  upon  sloping  ground,  at  the  lieels  of  a  fleeing  enemy. 
In  this  (|nick  movement  they  encountered  two  battalions  of 
Cerrini.  and  also  Pelct's  fusiliers,  whicli  had  been  left  in  the 
environs  of  ( /losowitz.  ^I'liese  troops  were  ihing  back  for  the  rest 
of  tlic  day  towards  (ioncral  llolzendorf,  commissioned  on  the 
proc<Hling  day  to  guard  the  di'bouche  of  Dornburg. 
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This  actiou  liaJ  uot  lastetl  two  liour.s.  it  was  nine  o'clock, 
and  Napoleon  liad  thus  early  realised  the  first  part  ol"  his  plan, 
wluch  consisted  in  gaining-  tlie  space  necessary  lor  deploving 
his  army.  At  the  same  moment  his  instructions  were  executing 
at  all  points  with  remarkable  punctuality.  Towards  the  left. 
Marshal  Augereau,  having  sent  oil;  lleudelet's  division  antl  like- 
wise his  artillery  and  cavalry  to  the  extnnnity  of  the  Miihlthal. 
on  the  highroad  from  AV'eimar.  was  climbing  with  Desjardins' 
division  the  back  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  and  coming  to  form 
on  the  plateaux  the  left  of  Gazan's  division.  Mai'slial  Soult, 
only  one  of  whose  divisions,  that  of  (leneral  St.  liilaire,  had 
arrived,  was  ascending  from  Ltibstedt,  in  the  rear  of  Closewitz, 
facing  the  positions  of  Nerkwitz  and  Alten- Krone,  occupied  hy 
the  relics  of  Tauenzien's  corps  and  by  the  detachment  of  General 
Holzendorf's.  Marshal  Ney,  impatient  to  share  in  the  battle, 
had  detached  from  his  corps  a  battalion  of  voltigeurs,  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers,  the  25th  light,  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  had 
gone  on  before  with  this  body  of  elite,  lie  entered  Jena  at 
the  very  liour  when  the  first  act  of  the  engagement  was  over. 
Lastly,  Murat,  returning  at  a  gallop  with  the  dragoons  and 
cuirassiers  from  reconnaissances  executed  on  the  Lower  Saale, 
was  mounting  in  breathless  haste  towards  Jena.  XapoleoTi 
resolved,  therefore,  to  halt  for  a  few  moments  on  the  concjuered 
ground,  to  afford  his  troops  time  to  get  into  line. 

Meanwhile  the  fugitives  belonging  to  (ieneral  Tauenzien's 
force  had  given  the  alarm  to  the  whole  camp  of  the  Prussians. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon  the  Prince  of  ITohenlohe  had 
hastened  to  the  Weimar  i-oad,  where  the  Prussian  infantry  was 
encamped,  not  yet  believing  the  action  to  be  general,  and  com- 
plaining that  the  troops  were  harassed  by  being  obliged  need- 
lessly to  get  under  arms.  Heing  soon  undeceived,  he  took  Ids 
measures  for  giving  battle.  Knowing  that  the  French  had 
passed  th(»  Saale  at  Saalfeld,  he  had  expected  to  se(!  tluMu 
make  their  appearance  between  Jena  and  Weimar,  and  drawn 
up  his  army  along  the  road  running  l'ro7u  one  to  the  other 
of  these  towns.  As  this  conjecture  was  not  rtvalised,  he  was 
obliged  1()  change  liis  dispositions,  and  lu^  did  it  with  ])rompt- 
ness  and  resolution.  \\c  sent  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  infantry, 
under  the  command  of  General  Grawert.  to  occu])y  the  positions 
abandoned  by  (ieneral  Taueiizien.  'i'owai'ds  the  Schnecke. 
which  was  to  form  his  right,  he  left  the  Xi(>semeuschel  division. 
coni])Ose(l  of  the  two  Saxon  brigades  ol"  Pui'gsdorf  and  XehrolF. 
of  the  Prussian  l)()gusl;nvski  battalion,  and  of  a  numerous  ai'til- 
lerv.  witli  (irdei's  to  defend  to  the  last  extr(Mnity  the  winding 
slopes  by  which  the  Weimar  road  rises  to  the  ])lateaux.  To 
aid  them  h<'  gave  them  the  Gerrini  brigade,  rallied  and  rein- 
forced   l)v    four    Saxon    battalions.      In    rear   of   his   centi'e    he 
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placed  a  reserve  of  five  battalions,  under  General  Dyherrn,  to 
support  General  Grawert.  He  had  the  wrecks  of  Taiienxien's 
corps  rallied  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  sup- 
plied with  ammunition.  As  for  his  left,  he  directed  General 
Holzendorf  to  push  forward,  if  he  could,  and  to  fall  upon  the 
right  of  the  French,  while  he  would  himself  endeavour  to  stop 
them  in  front.  He  sent  General  Ruchel  information  of  what 
was  passing,  and  begged  him  to  hasten  his  march.  Lastly,  he 
hurried  off  himself  with  the  Prussian  cavalry  and  the  artillery 
horsed  to  meet  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
check  and  covering  the  formation  of  General  Grawert's  infantry. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock,  and  the  action  of  the  morning,  in- 
terrupted for  an  hour,  was  about  to  begin  again  with  greater 
violence.  While,  on  the  right.  Marshal  Soult,  debouching  from 
Lobstedt,  was  climbing  the  heights  with  St.  Hilaire's  division ; 
while,  in  the  centre,  Marshal  Lannes,  with  Suchet's  and  Gazan's 
divisions,  was  deploying  on  the  plateaux  won  in  the  morning ; 
and  while,  on  the  left.  Marshal  Augereau,  ascending  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Miihlthal,  had  reached  the  village  of  Iserstedt, 
Marshal  Ney,  in  his  ardour  for  fighting,  had  advanced  with  his 
3000  men  of  the  elite,  concealed  by  the  fog,  and  had  placed 
himself  between  Lannes  and  Augereau,  facing  the  village  of 
Vierzehn-Heiligen,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
battle.  He  arrived  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  was  hastening  up  at  the  head  of  the  I'russian  cavalry. 
Finding  himself  all  at  once  facing  the  enemy,  he  engaged  before 
the  emperor  had  given  orders  for  renewing  the  action.  The 
horse-artillery  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  having  already 
placed  itself  in  battery,  Ney  j^ushed  the  loth  chasseurs  upon 
this  artillery.  This  regiment,  taking  advantage  of  a  clump  of 
trees  to  form,  dashed  forward  on  the  gallop,  ascended  by  its 
right  upon  the  flank  of  the  ]^russian  artillery,  cut  down  the 
gunners,  and  took  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  fire  of  tlie 
whole  line  of  the  enemy.  But  a  mass  of  I'russian  cuirassiers 
rushed  upon  it,  and  it  was  obliged  to  retire  with  precipita- 
tion. Ney  then  despatched  the  3rd  hussars.  This  regiment, 
mana3uvring  as  the  1 0th  chasseurs  had  done,  took  advantage 
of  the  clump  of  trees  to  form,  ascended  upon  the  flank  of  the 
cuirassiers,  then  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  threw  them  into 
disorder,  and  forced  them  to  retire.  Two  regiments  of  light 
cavalry,  however,  were  not  enough  to  make  head  against  thirty 
squadrons  of  dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  Our  chasseurs  and  our 
Inissars  were  soon  obliged  to  seek  slielter  behind  our  infantiy. 
Marslial  Ney  then  sent  forward  the  battalion  of  grenadiers  and 
tlie  battalion  of  voltigeurs  which  he  had  brought,  formed  two 
sf(uares,  tlu^i  placing  liimself  in  one  of  them,  opposed  the 
cliarges    of   the    ]'russian    cavalry.     He    allowed    the    enemy's 
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cuirassiers  to  tipproach  wiLliiu  twfuty  paces  of  liis  bayonfts,  and 
terrified  them  by  the  aspect  of  a  motionless  infantry  which  li.id 
reserved  its  iire.  At  his  si<)-)ial  a  discharge  witliin  point-l^lank 
range  strewed  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded.  'J'hfuigli 
several  times  assailed,  these  two  scpiares  remained  un])rok(^n. 

Napoleon,  on  the  top  of  the  Landgrafenberg,  had  betMi  liiglily 
astonished  to  hear  tlie  liring  recommence  without  his  order.  J  ie 
learned  with  still  more  astonisliment  that  Marshal  Nev,  whom  lie 
had  sup])osed  to  be  in  rear,  was  engaged  with  the  I'russians.  Jle 
hastened  up,  greatly  displeased,  and  on  approaching  \'ierzehn- 
lleiligen,  perceived  from  the  height  JNlarslial  Ni^y  defending 
himself  in  the  middle  of  two  weak  scpiares  against  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry.  This  heroic  countenance  was  enough  to 
dispel  all  displeasure.  Napoleon  sent  General  ]>ertrand  witJi  two 
regiments  of  light  cavalry,  all  tliat  he  had  at  hand  in  the  absence 
of  ^Murat,  to  assist  in  extricating  Ney,  and  ordered  Lannes  to 
advance  with  his  infantry.  During  the  time  that  elapsed  befon^ 
relief  arrived,  the  intrepid  Ney  was  not  disconcerted.  AVhile, 
with  four  regiments  of  horse,  he  renewed  his  charges  of  cavalry, 
he  moved  the  25th  infantry  to  his  left,  in  order  to  appuy  him- 
self on  the  wood  of  Iserstedt,  which  Augereau,  on  his  part,  was 
stri\nng  to  reach  ;  he  made  the  battalion  of  grenadiers  advance 
as  far  as  the  little  wood  whicli  had  protected  his  chasseurs,  and 
des]iatched  the  battalion  of  voltigeurs  to  gain  possession  of  the 
village  of  Vierzehn-lleiligen.  Jiut  at  the  same  instant  Ijannes, 
coming  to  his  assistance,  threw  the  21st  regiment  of  light  in- 
fantry into  the  village  of  A'ierzehn-Iieiligen.  and  putting  him- 
s(^lf  at  the  head  of  the  looth.  103rd,  34r]i.  64111,  and  88th  of  the 
line,  debouched  in  the  face  of  the  Prussian  infantry  of  General 
Grawert.  The  latter  deployed  before  the  village  of  A^ierzehn- 
F[eiligen  with  a  regularity  of  movement  due  to  long  exercises. 
It  drew  up  in  order  of  l)attle,  and  opened  a  regular  and  terrible 
fire  of  small  arms.  Ney's  three  little  detachments  suffered 
severely  ;  but  LaniTes,  ascending  on  thi'  right  of  dleneral 
(/irawert's  iufantiy.  (^idi^avoured  to  turn  it  in  spite  of  re])eated 
charges  of  the  Pj-iiice  of  lioheiiloli(^"s  cavalry,  which  q\x\w  to 
attack  him  in  his  march. 

^riie  I'l-ince  of  llohenlolie  bravely  su])]")orted  his  ti'oops  amidst 
the  danger.  The  regiment  of  Sanitz  was  com]-)letely  broktMi  ;  he 
formed  it  anew  under  the  fii-e.  lie  I  hen  ]-)urposed  that  the 
Zastrow  regiment  should  retake  the  \illage  of  \'ierze]in-lleiligen 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  ho])ing  thei-eby  to  decide  the  victory. 
.Meanwhile  he  was  informed  that  more  hostile  columns  began  to 
a])pi'ar;  that  (ieneral  llolzendoi'i',  engaged  with  su|)i'i'ior  I'oires, 
was  inca])al)le  of  seccmding  liim  ;  that  (ieneral  Kuchel,  however, 
was  on  the  ]X)int  of  joining  him  with  his  corps.  IJe  1hen  judged 
it  expedient  to  wait  f"or  this  ])owerful   succour,   and  poui'e(l  a 
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shower  of  shells  into  the  village  of  Vierzehn-Heiligen,  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  flames  before  he  attacked  it  with  his  bayonets. 
He  sent  at  the  same  time  officers  after  officers  to  General  Ruchel 
to  urge  him  to  hasten  up,  and  to  promise  him  the  victory  if  he 
arrived  in  time ;  for  according  to  him  the  French  were  on  the 
point  of  giving  way.  Vain  illusion  of  an  impetuous  but  blind 
courae'e !  At  that  very  hour  Fortune  was  deciding-  otherwise. 
Augereau  debouching  at  last  from  the  wood  of  Iserstedt  with 
Desjardins'  division,  disengaged  Ney's  left,  and  began  to  ex- 
change a  fire  of  musketry  with  the  Saxons  who  were  defending 
the  Schnecke,  while  General  lleudelet  attacked  them  in  column 
on  the  highroad  from  Jena  to  Weimar.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  field  of  battle  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult,  after  driving  the 
remains  of  the  Oerrini  brigade,  as  well  as  the  Pelet  fusiliers, 
out  of  the  wood  of  Closewitz,  and  flinging  back  Holzendorf's 
detachment  to  a  distance,  opened  its  guns  on  the  flank  of  the 
Prussians.  Napoleon,  seeing  the  progress  of  his  two  wings,  and 
learning  the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  had  been  left  in  rear, 
was  no  longer  afraid  to  bring  into  action  all  the  forces  present 
on  the  ground,  the  guard  included,  and  gave  orders  for  advanc- 
ing. An  in^esistible  impulsion  was  communicated  to  the  whole 
line.  The  Prussians  were  driven  back,  broken,  and  hurled  down 
the  sloping  ground  wliich  descends  from  Landgrafenberg  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ilm.  The  regiments  of  Hohenlohe  and  the  Plahn 
grenadiers  of  Grawert's  division  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  fire  or  by  the  bayonet.  General  Grawert  himself  was 
severely  wounded  while  directing  his  infantry.  No  corps  mani- 
fested greater  firmness.  The  Cerrini  brigade,  assailed  with 
grape,  fell  back  upon  the  Dyherrn  reserve,  which  in  vain 
opposed  its  five  battalions  to  the  movement  of  the  French. 
That  reserve,  being  soon  left  uncovered,  found  itself  attacked, 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  forced  to  disperse.  Tauenzien's 
corps,  rallied  for  a  moment  and  brought  back  into  the  fire  by 
the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  was  hurried  away,  like  the  others,  in 
the  general  rout.  The  Prussian  cavalry,  taking  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  hea\'y  French  cavalry,  made  charges  to  cover 
its  broken  infantry ;  but  our  chasseurs  and  hussars  kept  it  in 
check ;  and  though  driven  back  several  tiuies,  returned  inces- 
santly to  the  charge,  upheld,  intoxicated  by  victory.  A  terrible 
carnage  followed  this  disorderly  retreat.  At  every  step  prisoners 
were  made  ;  artillery  was  taken  by  wliole  batteries. 

In  tliis  great  danger,  General  lluchol  at  lengtli  made  his 
a]")pearanc(%  but  too  late.  He  marched  in  two  lines  of  infantry, 
having  on  the  loft  the  cavaby  belonging  to  his  corps,  and  on 
tlie  riglit  tlic  Saxon  cavalry,  commanded  by  the  brave  General 
Zesoliwitz,  wlio  had  come  of  his  own  accord  and  taken  tliat 
position.      I  If  ascendod   at  a  foot  pace  those  plateaux  sloping 
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from  the  Landgrafeubt-r^'  to  the  Ilui.  While  inountintr. 
I'russiaus  and  French  poured  down  around  him  Uke  a  torrent, 
the  one  pursued  by  the  other.  He  was  thus  met  by  a  sort  of 
tempest  at  the  moment  of  his  appearance  on  tlie  field  of  battle. 
While  he  was  advancing,  liis  heart  rent  with  grief  at  the  sight 
of  this  disaster,  the  French  rushed  upon  him  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  victory.  The  cavalry  which  covered  his  left  flank 
was  first  dispersed.  That  unfortunate  general,  an  unwise  l>ut 
ardent  friend  of  his  country,  was  the  first  to  o])pose  the  shock 
in  person.  A  ball  entered  his  chest,  and  he  was  borne  off  dying 
in  the  arms  of  his  soldiers.  His  infantry,  deprived  of  the 
cavalry  which  covered  it,  found  itself  attacked  in  ilank  by  the 
troops  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  threatened  in  front  by  those 
of  Marshals  Lannes  and  Ney.  The  battalions  placed  at  the  left 
extremity  of  the  line,  seized  with  terror,  dispersed  and  hurried 
along  the  rest  of  the  corps  in  their  flight.  To  aggravate  the 
disaster,  the  French  dragoons  and  cuirassiers  came  up  at  a  gallop, 
under  the  conduct  of  ]\lurat,  impatient  to  take  a  share  in  the 
battle.  They  surrounded  those  hapless  dispersed  battalions,  cut  in 
pieces  all  who  attempted  to  resist,  and  pursued  the  others  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ilm,  where  they  made  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

On  the  field  of  battle  were  left  only  the  two  Saxon  brigades 
of  13urgsdorf  and  Xehroff,  which,  after  honourably  defending 
the  Schnecke  against  Heudelet's  and  Desjardins'  divisions  of 
Augerrau's  coii^s.  had  been  forced  in  their  position  by  the  ad- 
dress of  the  French  tirailleurs,  and  el'fected  their  retreat  formed 
into  two  squares.  These  squares  presented  three  sides  of  infantry 
and  one  of  artillerv,  the  latter  beingf  the  rear  side.  The  two 
Saxon  brigades  retired,  halting  alternately,  firing  their  guns, 
.-ind  then  resuming  their  march.  Augereau's  artillery  followed. 
Striding  balls  afler  them:  a  swarm  of  French  tirailleurs  ran 
after  them,  harassing  them  with  their  siuall  arms.  ]\[urat.  who 
had  just  overthrown  the  relics  of  Iluchel's  corps,  fell  upon  the 
two  Saxon  brigades,  and  ordered  them  to  be  charged  to  the 
utmr)st  extremity  by  his  dragoons  and  cuirassiers.  The  dragoons 
attacked  first  without  forcing  an  entrance;  but  they  returned 
to  the  charge,  penetrated,  and  l)roke  1he  S([uare.  (icuieral 
(rilautj^oul,  with  the  cuii-assiers.  attacked  the  second,  liroke  it. 
and  made  that  havoc  which  a  victorious  cavalry  inllicts  on  a 
broken  infantry,  'i'hose  unfortunate  men  had  no  otlitu'  resource 
but  I0  surrendtu'.  The  I'russian  battalion  of  Boguslawski  was 
forced  in  it-^  turn,  and  treated  like  th<^  others.  The  bi-ave 
(leiieral  Zeschwitz,  who  had  hasl(>ned  with  the  Saxon  cavalry  tn 
tlie  a-sistance  of  its  infantry,  made  wain  efforts  to  su])]iort  it.  and 
was  driven  back,  and  1'orced  to  give  way  to  tlu^  general  rout. 

Murat  rallied  his  s((uadrons,  and  hastened  to  Weimar  to 
collect  fresh  trophi(^s.      At   so^ne  distance  from  thai   lowii  wi-re 
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crowded  together,  pell-mell,  detachments  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  at  the  top  of  a  long  and  steep  slope,  formed  by  the 
highroad  leading  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Ilm. 
These  troops,  confusedly  huddled  together,  were  supported  upon 
a  small  wood,  called  the  wood  of  Webicht.  All  at  once  the 
bright  helmets  of  the  French  cavalry  made  their  appearance. 
A  few  musket-shots  were  instinctively  fired  by  this  affrighted 
crowd.  At  this  signal  the  mass,  seized  with  terror,  rushed 
down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  Weimar  is  situated :  foot, 
horse,  artillerymen,  all  tumbled  one  over  another  into  this  gulf 
— a  new  disaster,  and  well  worthy  of  pity.  Murat  sent  after 
them  a  part  of  his  dragoons,  who  goaded  on  this  mob  with 
the  points  of  their  swords,  and  pursued  it  into  the  streets  of 
Weimar.  With  the  others  he  made  a  circuit  to  the  other  side 
of  Weimar,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives,  who  sur- 
rendered by  thousands. 

Out  of  the  70,000  Prussians  who  had  appeared  on  the  field  of 
battle,  not  a  single  corps  remained  entire,  not  one  retreated  in 
order.  Out  of  the  100,000  French,  composed  of  the  corps  of 
Marshals  Soult,  Lannes,  Augereau,  Ney,  Murat,  and  the  guard, 
not  more  than  50.000  had  fought,  and  they  had  been  sufficient 
to  overthrow  the  ]:^russian  army.  The  greater  part  of  that  army, 
seized  with  a  sort  of  vertigo,  throwing  away  its  arms,  ceasing 
to  know  either  its  colours  or  its  officers,  covered  all  the  roads 
of  Thuringia.  About  12,000  Prussians  and  Saxons  killed  and 
wounded,  about  4000  French  killed  and  wounded  also,  strewed 
the  ground  from  Jena  to  Weimar.  On  that  ground  were  seen 
stretched  a  great  number — a  greater  number,  indeed,  than 
usual — of  I^russian  officers,  who  had  nobly  paid  for  their  silly 
passions  with  their  lives.  Fifteen  thousand  prisoners,  200  pieces 
of  cannon,  were  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers,  intoxicated  with 
joy.  The  shells  of  the  Prussians  had  set  fire  to  the  town  of 
Jena,  and  from  the  plateaux  where  the  battle  was  fouglit 
columns  of  flame  were  seen  bursting  from  the  dark  bosom  of 
night.  French  shells  ploughed  up  the  city  of  Weimar,  and 
threatened  it  with  a  similar  fate.  '^I'he  sln-ieks  of  fugitives 
while  running  through  the  streets,  the  tram]!  of  Murat's  cavalry 
dashing  through  tliem  at  a  gallop,  slaughtering  without  mercy 
all  who  were  not  cpiick  enough  in  fiiriging  down  their  arms, 
had  filled  with  horror  that  charming  city — the  noble  asylum  of 
letters,  the  peaceful  theatre  of  the  most  ex(|uisite  intercom-se  of 
mind  tliat  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  world.  At  Weimar,  as 
at  Jena,  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  fied.  The  conquerors,  dis- 
])osing  like  musters  of  these  almost  deserted  towns,  established 
theii-  magazines  and  their  hos])itals  in  the  churches  and  pulilic 
buildings.  Na]X)leon,  on  i-e1  nrning  from  -lena,  directed  liis 
attention,    according  to   his    custom,   to   the  collecting   of  the 
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wounded,  and  heard  sliouts  of  Vice  VEnvpertiLr  I  mingled  witli 
tlie  moans  ol"  the  dyinf,^  'JV-rrible  scenes,  the  siy-ht  of  wliicli 
woukl  bt-  intolerable,  did  not  the  genius  and  heroism  dis])layed 
redt>em  their  horror,  and  did  not  glory,  that  light  which  fm- 
bellishes  everything,  throw  over  tliem  its  dazzling  rays  ! 

]iut  great  as  were  the  results  already  obtained,  Napoleon 
knew  not  yet  the  full  extent  of  his  victory,  nor  the  J'nissians 
the  full  extent  of  their  disaster.  'While  the  cannon  were  heard 
rolling  at  Jena,  they  were  also  heard  in  the  distance,  on  the 
right  towards  Naumburg.  Xapoleon  had  often  looked  that 
way,  saying  that  Marshals  Davout  and  ]3ernadotte,  who  had 
around  them  50.000  men,  had  not  much  to  fear  from  the 
remnant  of  the  Prussian  army,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
had  had,  as  lie  conceived,  upon  his  hands.  He  had  several 
times  repeated  the  order  to  hold  out  to  the  last  man  rather 
than  abandon  the  bridge  of  Xaumburg. 

The  ]'rince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  retired  with  a  spirit  racked 
by  grief,  had  also  heard  the  cannon  towards  Xaumburg.  and 
was  inclined  to  proceed  thither,  alternately  attracted  and  re- 
pelled by  news  brought  from  Auerstiidt,  the  place  where  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  encamtjed.  Scouts  declared 
that  this  army  had  gained  a  complete  victory ;  others  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  had  sustained  a  more  signal  disaster  than 
the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe.  The  prince  soon  learned 
the  truth.  Here  follows  what  passed  on  that  same  memorable 
day,  marked  by  two  sanguinary  battles,  fought  at  the  distance 
of  four  leagues  from  one  another. 

The  royal  army  had  marched  on  the  ])receding  day  in  five 
divisions  on  the  hii^'hroad  from  Weimar  to  X\aumburg.  Crossintr 
those  platt\aux.  undulated  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  form 
the  surface  of  Thuringia,  and  terminate  in  abrupt  hills  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Saale.  it  had  halted  at  Auerstiidt,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  deiih^  of  Kosen,  a  well-known  military  position. 
It  had  marched  five  or  six  leagues,  and  this  was  considered  much 
for  troops  not  accustomed  to  the  fatigues  of  war.  It  had  there- 
fore bivouacked  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  October  in  front 
and  rear  of  the  village  of  Auerstiidt,  and  fared  very  ill,  from  not 
knowing  how  to  subsist  without  magazines.  Lik(»  tht^  T^rince 
of  Hohenlohe,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  appeared  to  ])ay  little 
attention  to  the  outlets  by  which  it  was  ])ossible  for  the  French 
to  come  upon  Ihtu.  J5eyoud  Auerstiidt,  and  before  you  reach 
the  bridge  of  Xauml)urg,  over  the  Saale.  you  come  to  a  sort  of 
l)asin  of  considerable  luagnitude.  inters»>cted  by  a  rivulet,  which 
after  a  few  windings  runs  to  join  the  Ilm  and  th<»  Saale.  ^I'liis 
basin,  the  two  sides  of  which  incline  towards  each  other,  seems 
to  be  a  field  of  l)attle  ready  formed  to  receive  two  armies, 
o])])osing  nothing  to  their  meeting  but  the  slender  obstacle  of 
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a  brook  easy  to  cross.  The  road  from  Weimar  to  Naiimburg 
runs  all  through  it,  at  first  descending  towards  the  stream, 
crossing  it  by  a  bridge,  then  ascending  on  the  opposite  side, 
passing  through  a  village  called  Hassenhausen,  and  which  is 
the  only  point  d'appui  that  there  is  on  this  clear  spot.  Beyond 
Hassenhausen,  the  road,  having  reached  the  outer  margin  of 
the  basin  in  question,  stops  all  at  once,  and  descends  by  rapid 
windings  to  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  Here  is  what  is  called 
the  defile  of  Kosen.  Below  there  is  a  bridge  which  has  been 
named  the  bridge  of  Kosen  or  of  Naumburg. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  French  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Saale,  at  Naumburg,  it  was  natural  to  take  a  position  with  at 
least  one  division  on  the  top  of  the  winding  descent  of  Kosen, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  pass,  which  there  was  merely 
an  idea  of  masking,  but  to  bar  the  access  against  the  French, 
while  the  other  divisions  should  prosecute  their  movement  of 
retreat,  covered  by  the  Saale. 

Not  an  individual  of  the  Prussian  staff  thought  of  this.  They 
contented  themselves  with  sending  a  few  cavalry  patroles  to  re- 
connoitre, and  these  retired  after  exchanging  pistol-shots  with 
the  advanced  posts  of  Marshal  Davout.  From  these  patroles  it 
was  learned  that  the  French  had  not  established  themselves  at 
the  defile  of  Kosen,  and  it  was  concluded  that  all  was  safe.  On 
the  following  day,  three  divisions  were  to  pass  through  the 
basin  that  we  have  just  described,  to  occupy  the  winding  slopes 
which  lead  down  to  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  and  the  two  other 
divisions  under  Marshal  Kalkreuth,  marching  after  the  first 
three,  had  orders  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridge  of  Frey- 
burg  over  the  Unstrut,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  army  the 
passage  of  that  tributary  of  the  Saale. 

In  war  it  is  in  vain  to  think  of  many  things  if  one  does  not 
think  of  all  :  the  forgotten  point  is  precisely  the  one  by  whicli 
the  enemy  surprises  you.  It  was  as  gross  a  fault  at  this  moment 
to  neglect  the  defile  of  Kfisen  as  to  relinquish  the  Landgrafen- 
berg  to  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Davout,  whoui  Napoleon  had  placed  at  Naumburg, 
united  with  the  soundest  sense  extraordinary  firmness  and  in- 
flexible severity.  He  was  stimulated  to  vigilance  as  much  by 
love  of  duty  as  by  the  feeling  of  a  natural  infirmity — very  weak 
sight.  Thus  this  illustrious  warrior  was  indebted  to  a  physical 
defect  for  a  moral  quality.  Being  scarcely  able  to  discern  objects, 
he  took  the  pains  to  observe  them  very  closely  :  when  he  had 
seen  them  himself,  lie  made  others  look  at  them  :  he  incessantly 
overwliehiied  all  a1)0ut  him  with  questions,  and  neither  took  anv 
rest  himself,  nor  allowed  them  any,  till  he  thought  himself  suf- 
ficiently informed;  never  being  content  to  live  in  that  un- 
certainty in  which  so  many  generals  go  to  sleep,  and  risk  their 
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own  gloiy  and  the  lives  of  their  soldiers.  In  the  evenin*,'  In- 
had  gone  himself  to  ascertain  what  was  passing  in  the  defile  of 
Ki'isen.  Some  prisoners,  taken  in  a  skirmish,  had  informed  him 
that  the  1^-iissian  grand  army  was  approaching,  headed  by  the 
king,  the  ])riuces,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  He  had  imme- 
diately despatched  a  battalion  to  the  bridg*'  of  Kosen,  and  en- 
joined these  troops  to  be  stirring  by  Tiiidnight.  for  the  purpose  of 
occupying  the  heights  commanding  The  Saale  before  the  enemy. 
Marslial  Bernadotte  was  at  the  moment  at  Xaumburg,  with 
orders  to  go  to  any  point  where  he  conceived  that  he  should  be 
most  useful,  and  especially  to  second  Marshal  I  )avout  if  he  had 
need  of  him.  ^Marshal  Davout  ])roceeded  to  Xaumburg,  com- 
municated to  Marshal  Ik^rnadotte  what  he  had  just  learned, 
proposed  to  him  that  they  should  give  battle  together,  offered 
even  to  put  himself  under  his  command  :  for  46.OOO  men,  which 
they  had  between  them,  were  not  too  many  to  cope  with  the 
80,000  that  rumour  assigned  to  the  Prussian  army.  ^Marshal 
Davout  urged  this  proposal  for  the  sake  of  the  most  important 
considerations.  Had  Marshal  Lannes  or  any  other  been  in  the 
place  of  Marshal  Bernadotte.  so  much  time  would  not  have  been 
lost  in  useless  explanations.  The  generous  Lannes  would  on 
the  a])pearance  of  the  enemy  have  embraced  even  a  hated  rival, 
antl  have  fought  with  the  utmost  devotedness.  But  Marshal 
Bernadotte.  interpreting  the  emperor's  orders  in  the  falsest 
manner,  absolutely  persisted  in  leaving  Naumburg  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Dornburg.  where  the  enemy  was  not  stated  to  be.* 
Wln^nce  could  so  strange  a  resolution  proceed  ?  It  proceeded 
from  that  detestable  sentiment  which  often  causes  the  blood  of 
men,  the  welfare  of  the  State,  to  be  sacrificed  to  envy,  to  hatred, 
to  revenge.  ^Marshal  Bernadotte  felt  a  deep  aversion,  conceived 
iiu  the  most  frivolous  motives,  for  Marshal  Davout.     The  latter 

*  Wii  quote  a  lettc!-  fr(jin  the  emperor  to  Die  Prince  of  Poiite  Corvo, 
written  after  the  hatile  of  Auerstiidt,  which  confirms  all  our  assertions.  It 
iiianife.-ts  a  di-satisfaction  which  Najioleon  felt  still  more  strongly  than  he 
(■x|ire.-<ed. 

"  To  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

••  W!TTi:ni',ki;(;.  23;-'/  Oi-tub' >•  1S06. 
•■  1  have  received  your  letter.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  recriminatinc:  upon 
the  ]>ast,  since  it  is  without  reimdy.  "^'our  cnrj.s  il'untiti  was  noi  un  the 
field  of  liattle,  and  that  laiudit  h;ivc  heen  i  xi  reiiiily  disa-trous  forme.  Still. 
aLTeeably  to  ;i  \ery  ]>reci--e  order,  you  oii<_dit  to  have  hi  en  at  Dornburir,  which 
is  one  of  th<-  principal  di'bouches  of  tin-  Saale,  on  the  satne  day  that  ^larshal 
I>aiim>  was  at  Jena,  Marshal  .\ut,'ereau  at  Kala,  and  Marshal  Davout  at 
Naumb'jrLf.  In  difaidt  of  having  executed  these  dispositions,  1  had  let  yon 
kiiow  in  till-  night,  iliat.  if  you  were  still  at  Naumburg,  you  were  to  m;irch 
towards  Mar.-hal  Dasout  foi-  t  hf  pmrjoM-  oi'  .supporting  him.  'Wluii  this  order 
arriw-d  you  were  at  NaumburL'' :  and  yet  you  preferred  niakii  g  a  false  march 
and  returning  to  Dornburg.  and  in  coti-eriuence  you  were  not  at  the  battle, 
ami  Marshal  Davout  had  jiriiicii  ally  to  In  ar  th.e  brinit  of  the  eiien^y'-  en'orts. 
All  tliis  is  certainly  very  unfortunate,  A:c.  N.M'OLKon." 
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was  left  with  three  divisions  of  infantry  and  three  regiments 
of  light  cavalry.  Marshal  Bernadotte  took  with  him  a  division 
of  dragoons,  which  had  been  detached  from  the  cavalry  reserve 
to  second  the  first  and  the  third  corps,  and  which  he  had  no 
right  to  dispose  of  exclusively. 

Marshal  Davoiit,  however,  was  under  no  hesitation  concerning 
the  resolution  which  he  had  to  take.  He  determined  to  bar  the 
enemy's  way,  and  to  perish  with  the  last  men  of  his  corps  rather 
than  leave  open  a  road  which  Napoleon  made  it  such  an  impor- 
tant point  to  close.  In  the  night  between  the  13th  and  14th  he 
was  on  march  for  the  bridge  of  Kosen,  with  the  three  divisions 
of  Gudin,  Friant,  and  Morand,  forming  26,000  men  present  under 
arms,  the  greater  part  infantry,  luckily  the  best  in  the  army,  for 
the  discipline  was  of  iron  under  that  inflexible  marshal.  With 
these  26,000  men  he  expected  to  have  to  fight  70,000  according 
to  some,  80,000  according  to  others,  in  reality  66,000.  As  for 
the  soldiers,  they  were  not  accustomed  to  count  their  enemies, 
how  numerous  soever  they  might  be.  Under  all  circumstances, 
they  held  themselves  bound  and  certain  to  conquer. 

The  marshal  having  his  troops  under  arms  long  before  it  was 
light,  crossed  the  bridge  of  Kosen,  which  he  had  occupied  the 
preceding  evening,  ascended  with  Friant's  division  the  winding 
slopes  of  Kosen,  and  debouched  about  six  in  the  morning  on  the 
heights  forming  one  side  of  the  basin  of  Hassenhausen.  In  a  few 
moments  the  Prussians  appeared  on  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
armies  might  have  perceived  each  other  at  the  two  extremities  of 
this  kind  of  amphitheatre,  if  the  fog  which  at  that  hour  enveloped 
the  field  of  battle  of  Jena  had  not  covered  that  of  Auerstiidt  also. 
The  Prussian  division  of  Schmettau  marched  at  the  head,  pre- 
ceded by  an  advanced  guard  of  600  horse,  under  the  command  of 
General  Blucher.  A  little  in  rear  came  the  king,  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  Marshal  Mollendorf.  General  Blucher  had 
descended  to  the  muddy  stream  which  runs  through  the  basin, 
crossed  the  little  bridge,  and  was  ascending  the  highroad  at  a 
foot  pace,  when  he  met  a  French  detachment  of  cavalry  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Bourke  and  Captain  Hulot.  Pistol-shots 
were  exchanged  amidst  the  fog,  and  on  our  side  some  prisoners 
were  taken  from  the  Prussians.  The  French  detachment,  after 
this  bold  reconnaissance,  executed  in  a  dense  fog,  went  and 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  25tli  of  the  line,  headed 
by  Marshal  Davont.  The  marshal  ordered  some  pieces  of  artillery 
to  be  placed  on  the  road  itself,  and  fired  with  grape  at  General 
J31ucher's  600  horse,  who  were  soon  thrown  into  great  disorder. 
A  horsed  battery,  which  followed  this  detachment  of  cavalry,  was 
taken  l)y  two  companies  of  the  25th,  and  conveyed  to  Hassen- 
hausen. This  first  encounter  nwealed  the  extremely  critical 
nature  of  the  situation.     We  should  have  a  irreat  battle  tofi<rht. 
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At  nny  rate,  the  fog  must  retard  the  eugagemeut,  for  neither 
party  coulJ  attempt  any  serious  movement  in  presence  of  an 
enemy  who  might  be  said  to  h(^  invisible.  Marshal  IJavout, 
coming  from  Naumburg  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians, 
turned  liis  back  on  the  I'^lbe  and  on  trermany.  He  iiad  the 
Saale  on  his  left,  wooded  heights  on  his  right ;  the  l?russians 
coming  from  Weimar  had  the  contrary  position.  ]\Iai-shal 
Davout.  thanks  to  the  delay  caused  by  the  fog,  liad  time  to 
j)ost  in  a  suitable  manner  G  udin's  division,  the  lirst  that  arrivc^d. 
and  composed  of  the  25th,  85th,  12th,  and  21st  of  the  line,  and 
six  squadrons  of  chasseurs.  He  placed  the  85th  in  the  village 
of  llasseuhausen,  and  as  on  the  right  of  llassenhausen  (the  right 
of  the  French)  there  was  a  small  wood  of  willows,  he  dispersed 
in  this  wood  a  great  number  of  tirailleurs,  who  opened  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  Prussian  line,  which  began  to  be  dis- 
cernible. The  three  other  regiments  were  posted  on  the  right 
of  the  village,  two  of  them  deployed,  and  ranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  a  double  line,  the  third  in  colunni,  ready 
to  form  into  square  on  the  flank  of  the  division.  The  ground  on 
the  left  of  Hassenhausen  was  reserved  for  the  troops  of  (leneral 
^lorand.  As  for  those  of  General  Friant,  their  position  would 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  ]\Iarshal 
MoUendorf,  who  had  crossed  the  rivulet  with  Sclnuettau's 
division,  deliberated,  at  sight  of  the  dispositions  which  they 
])erceived  in  i'ront  of  llassenhausen,  whether  they  should  attack 
immediately.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  advised  waiting  for 
Wartensleben's  division,  that  they  might  act  with  greater  unity  ; 
but  the  king  and  Marshal  Mollendorf  were  of  opinion  that  the 
combat  should  not  be  deferred.  Besides,  the  fire  of  nntsketry 
became  so  brisk  that  it  was  necessary  to  reply  to  it  and  to 
engage  immediately.  They  deployed  therefore  with  Schmettau's 
division,  facing  the  ground  occupied  by  the  French,  having 
before  them  Hassenhausen,  whicli.  situated  amidst  this  o])en 
ground,  was  soon  to  become  tlu^  pi\ot  of  the  battle.  They  tiied 
to  repulse  the  French  tirailleurs  in  ambush  behind  the  willows, 
l)ut  with  no  effect,  and  then  they  movetl  a  little  to  the  iMglit 
of  llassenhausen  (right  for  the  French,  left  for  the  i'russians) 
to  secure  themselves  1Vom  a  downward  and  destructive  fire. 
Schmettau's  division  ap])roached  the  Iin(>s  of  our  infantry  to 
(ii'e  at  it.  and  the  fog  l)t\ginning  to  clear  off.  it  discovered  the 
infantry  of  (iudin's  division  drawn  u])  to  the  right  of  llassen- 
hausen. At  this  sight  General  J3hicher  colh^cted  his  numerous 
cavalry,  and  making  a  circuit,  advanced  to  charge  G'udin's  divi- 
sion in  Hank.  The  latter,  however,  did  not  allow  him  timt>  to 
do  so.  The  25th,  which  was  in  first  line,  imm(>diately  formed 
its  right  Ijattalion  into  s(|uare;  the  21st.  which  was  in  secen<l 
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line,  followed  that  example ;  lastly,  the  1 2th  regiment,  which 
was  in  rearguard,  formed  a  single  square  of  its  two  battalions, 
and  these  three  masses,  bristling  with  bayonets,  waited  with 
calm  assurance  for  General  Blucher's  squadrons.  Generals  Petit, 
Gudin,  Gauthier,  had  each  placed  themselves  in  a  square.  The 
marshal  went  from  one  to  another.  General  Blucher,  who  was 
distinguished  for  impetuous  courage,  made  a  first  charge,  which 
he  took  care  to  direct  in  person.  But  his  squadrons  failed  to 
reach  our  bayonets,  a  shower  of  balls  stopping  them  short,  and 
obliging  them  to  turn  about  precipitately.  General  Blucher 
had  his  horse  killed ;  he  took  that  of  a  trumpeter,  made  three 
more  attempts  to  charge,  but  always  unsuccessfully,  and  was 
soon  himself  borne  away  in  the  rout  of  his  cavalry.  Our 
squadrons  of  chasseurs,  carefully  kept  in  reserve  under  the 
protection  of  a  small  wood,  dashed  away  in  pursuit  of  that 
fugitive  cavalry,  and  obliged  it  to  scamper  off  still  more  speedily 
by  killing  several  men. 

Thus  far  the  third  cor|3S  maintained  its  ground  without  any 
wavering.  Friant's  division,  which  had  behaved  so  well  at  Auster- 
litz,  appeared  at  this  moment  on  the  field  of  battle.  Marshal 
Davout,  perceiving  that  the  enemy's  efforts  were  directed  upon 
the  right  of  Hassenhausen,  sent  Friant's  division  to  that  point, 
and  concentrated  Gudin's  division  around  Hassenhausen,  which 
according  to  all  appearance  was  about  to  be  violently  attacked. 
He  sent  orders  at  the  same  time  to  General  Morand  to  hasten 
his  coming,  and  to  place  himself  on  the  left  of  the  village. 

On  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  the  second  division,  that  of  War- 
tensleben,  arrived  quite  out  of  breath,  delayed  as  it  had  been  by 
an  encumbrance  of  the  baggage,  which  had  taken  place  on  its  rear. 
Orange's  division  also  arrived  breathless,  having  been  long  de- 
tained by  the  same  cause.  From  a  deficiency  of  the  habit  of  war, 
the  movements  of  that  army  were  slow,  unconnected,  awkward. 

The  moment  had  arrived  when  the  combat  began  to  be  furious. 
Wartensleben's  division  moved  to  the  left  of  Hassenhausen,  while 
Schmettau's  division,  led  with  vigour  by  the  Prussian  ofiicers, 
advanced  in  front  of  Hassenhausen  itself,  then  drew  back  its  two 
wings  above  that  village,  in  order  to  surround  it.  Fortunately 
three  of  General  Gudin's  regiments  had  thrown  themselves 
into  it.  The  85th,  which  occupied  the  front  of  it,  behaved 
in  this  enp'apfement  with  heroic  valour.  Driven  back  into 
the  interior  of  tlie  village,  it  barred  the  passage  into  it  witli 
invincible  firmness,  replying  by  a  continued  and  well-directed 
fire  to  the  tremendous  mass  of  the  Prussian  fire.  That  regiment 
liad  lost  more  than  half  of  its  effective  ;  still  it  stood  fii'm  and 
unshaken.  Meanwhile,  Wartensleben's  division,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  circumstance  that  Mo  rand's  division  had  not  yet 
occupied    the    left  of    Hassenhausen,   threatened  to   turn   the 
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village,  having  an  immense  cavalry  to  precede  it.  Ai  this  >\\x\tx 
General  Gudin  had  deployed  the  fourth  of  his  regiments,  the 
12th,  to  the  left  of  Hassenhausen.  to  prevent  liis  l)eing  turned. 
Jt  was  evident  to  all  eyes  that,  on  this  o])en  ground,  the  villasre 
of  Hasseuhaiiseu  being  the  only  a])])ui  of  the  one.  the  onlv 
obstacle  to  the  other,  the  possession  of  it  must  l)e  obstinately 
disputed.  The  brave  General  Schmettau.  at  the  head  of  his 
infantry,  received  a  shot  which  obliged  him  to  retire.  'J'he 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  witnessing  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
French,  felt  a  secret  despair,  and  believed  that  the  catastrophe, 
a  presentiment  of  which  had  for  a  month  past  oppressed  his 
dejected  spirit,  was  near  at  hand.  This  aged  warrior,  hesitating 
in  council,  never  under  fire,  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  J'russian  grenadiers,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  assault  of 
Hassenhausen,  along  a  ridge  of  ground  running  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  by  which  the  village  might  be  more  surely  reached. 
AVhile  encouraging  and  showing  them  the  way,  a  rille  ball  struck 
him  in  the  face  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  borne 
away  with  a  handkerchief  over  his  face,  that  the  army  might  not 
reco<rnise  the  illustrious  sull'erer.  On  the  news  of  this  event  a 
noble  rage  seized  the  Prussian  staff.  The  worthy  jMollendorf 
determined  not  to  sur\dve  that  day ;  he  advanced,  and  was  in 
his  turn  mortally  wounded.  The  king  and  the  princes  ex])osed 
themselves  to  danger  like  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers.  The  king 
had  a  horse  killed,  but  would  not  move  out  of  the  fire.  At 
length  the  division  of  Orange  arrived.  It  was  parted  into  two 
brigades ;  one  went  to  sup])ort  Wartensleben's  division  on  the 
left  of  Hassenhausen  (left  of  the  French),  to  try  to  reduce  that 
]-)osition  by  turning  it;  the  other  to  occu]n-  the  space  left 
vacant  by  Schmettau's  division,  and  to  throw  itself  upon 
Hassenhausen.  'Jliis  second  In-igade  was  especially  destined 
to  curb  Friant's  division,  which  began  to  gain  ground  on  the 
Hank  of  tlu>  Prussian  army. 

^larshal  Davout,  ever  present  in  the  greatest  danger,  jiushed 
to  the  right  Friant's  division,  which  was  exchanging  a  brisk  fire 
of  uuisketry  with  the  brigade  of  the  Orange  divisii^i  opposed 
to  it.  At  the  centre,  at  Hassenhausen  itself,  he  cheeretl  all 
Inarts  by  announcing  the  arrival  of  Morand.  .\t  length  Alorand 
a]rpeared  on  the  left,  and  he  hastened  1  hither  to  range  that  divi- 
sion, not  the  bravest  of  the  three,  for  all  were  e(|ually  brave, 
but  the  most  numerous.  Tht>  intre])id  .Morand  brought  Ww^ 
regiments,  the  13th  light,  and  the  6is1.  51st.  30th.  and  i/tli  of 
the  line.  These  five  regiments  furnished  nine  battalions,  the 
lOth  having  been  left  to  guaril  the  bridge  t)f  Koseii.  They 
came  to  occupy  tli(>  level  ground  which  is  on  the  left  ef 
liassenhausen.  The  Prussians  had  ])lant(Hl  upiui  this  ground 
a  numerous  artillery,  ready  to  play  upon  any  troi^ips  that  might 
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appear.  Each  of  the  nine  battah'ons,  after  ascending  the  wind- 
ing slopes  of  Kosen,  would  have  to  debouch  upon  the  plateau, 
amidst  the  grapeshot  of  the  enemy.  They  deployed,  however, 
one  after  another,  forming  at  the  very  moment  when  they  got 
into  line,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  discharges  of  the  Prussian 
artillery.  The  13th  light  appeared  first,  formed,  and  moved 
rapidly  forward ;  but  having  advanced  too  far,  it  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  upon  the  other  regiments.  The  6 1st,  which  came  next, 
received  in  the  same  manner  as  the  31st,  was  not  staggered  by 
it.  A  soldier,  whom  his  comrades  had  nicknamed  the  Emperor, 
on  account  of  a  certain  resemblance  to  Napoleon,  perceiving 
some  wavering  in  his  company,  ran  forward,  drew  himself  up 
erect,  and  cried,  "  My  lads,  follow  your  Emperor  !  "  All  followed 
him,  keeping  close  to  each  other,  amidst  that  shower  of  grape- 
shot.  The  nine  battalions  finished  deploying,  and  marched  in 
columns,  with  their  artillery  in  the  interval  between  one  bat- 
talion and  the  next.  Marshal  Davout,  while  conducting  his 
battalions,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  rifle  ball,  which  pierced 
his  hat  at  the  height  of  the  cockade,  and  carried  away  some  hair, 
without  touching  the  skull.  The  nine  battalions  placed  them- 
selves facing  the  enemy's  line,  and  obliged  Wartensleben's  divi- 
sion to  fall  back,  as  well  as  the  brigade  of  Orange,  which  came 
to  its  support.  By  gaining  ground  they  disengaged  the  flank 
of  Hassenhausen,  and  obliged  Schmettau's  division  to  draw  back 
its  wings,  which  it  had  extended  around  the  village.  After  a  long- 
firing  of  musketry,  Morand's  division  perceived  a  fresh  storm 
gathering  over  its  head :  an  enormous  mass  of  cavalry  was 
seen  collecting  behind  the  ranks  of  Wartensleben's  division. 
The  royal  army  had  with  it  the  better  and  more  numerous 
portion  of  the  I'russian  cavalry.  It  could  produce  14,000  or 
15,000  horse,  excellently  mounted,  and  trained  to  manoeuvres 
by  long  exercises.  With  this  mass  of  cavalry  the  Prussians 
intended  to  make  a  desperate  effort  against  Morand's  division. 
They  flattered  themselves  that,  on  the  level  ground  between 
Hassenhausen  and  the  Saale,  they  sliould  trample  it  under  their 
liorses'  feet,  or  hurl  it  from  top  to  bottom  of  tlie  spiral  slopes  of 
J\()sen.  If  they  succeeded,  the  left  of  the  French  army  being 
overthrown.  Hass(>nhausen  surronnded,  C 11  din  taken  in  the  vil- 
laire,  Eriant's  division  could  do  no  otlun-  than  beat  a  runnino- 
retreat.  But  General  Morand,  on  perceiving  this  assemblage, 
disiiosed  seven  of  his  battalions  in  squares,  and  left  two  de- 
ployed, 1  o  connect  liim  with  Hassenhausen.  He  placed  himself  in 
on(^  of  these  scjuares,  Marshal  Davout  placed  himself  in  another, 
and  they  ]irepared  to  receive  witli  firmness  \]\e  mass  of  enemies 
ready  to  rush  u])on  them.  All  at  once  the  ranks  of  Wartens- 
leben's infantry  opened,  and  vomited  forth  torrents  of  Prussian 
cavalry,  wliicli   at   this  point  numbered  not  fewer  than  lo.ooo 
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horse,  led  by  Prince  William.  It  cattenipted  a  series  of  changes, 
which  were  several  times  renewed.  Kvery  time  our  intrepid 
foot-soldiers,  coolly  awaitinL""  the  order  of  their  ofiicers.  allowed 
the  enemy's  s(|uadrous  to  cnnie  within  thirty  (u-  forty  ])aces  of 
their  lines,  and  then  poured  wynnx  them  Nolleys  so  well  ainunl 
and  so  destructive  as  to  -irike  duwu  hundivtls  i>f  men  and 
horses,  and  thus  to  form  for  themselves  a  ram])art  C)f  carcases. 
In  the  interval  between  these  charuvs,  General  ]\lorand  and 
Marshal  Davout  passed  from  one  square  to  another,  tu  t;-ive 
to  each  of  them  the  encoura^-ement  of  their  ])resence.  'J'he 
Prussian  horse  repeated  these  fierce  assaults,  but  never  ad- 
vanced e\en  so  far  as  our  bayonets.  At  length,  after  a  frecpient 
repetition  of  this  tumultuous  scene,  the  disheartened  Prussian 
cavalry  retired  behind  its  infantry.  Then  General  ^lorand. 
breakinu"  his  scjuares,  deployed  his  battalions,  formed  them 
into  columns  c>f  attack,  and  pushed  them  upon  Wartensleben's 
division.  The  Prussian  infantry,  assaih^d  with  vigour,  gave  way 
before  our  soldiers,  and  descended,  while  fallinii'  back,  to  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet.  At  the  same  time,  General  Friant.  on  tlu^ 
right,  forced  the  first  brigade  of  the  division  of  Orange  to  retire  ; 
and  in  couse(|uenct,'  of  this  double  movement.  Schmettau's  di\i- 
sion.  left  exposed  on  both  its  wings,  horribly  decimated,  was 
compelled  to  give  way,  and  to  mo\'e  off  from  that  village  of 
Hassenhausen.  so  violently  contested  with  Gudin's  division. 

The  three  Prussian  divisions  were  thus  driven  beyond  the 
uiarsliy  brook  which  runs  through  the  field  of  battle.  There  the 
French  army  halted  for  a  moment  to  take  breath,  for  that  un- 
e(|ual  combat  had  lasted  for  six  hours,  and  our  soldiers  were 
fatigued  to  death,  (iudin's  division,  charged  to  defend  Hassen- 
hausen. had  sustained  prodigious  loss ;  but  Friants  division  had 
suH'ered  moderately ;  ^[(^rand's  division,  not  nnich  hurt  by  the 
cavalry,  like  all  infantry  that  has  not  been  broken,  but  worse 
treated  by  tlie  artillery,  was  nevertheh^ss  in  fighting  condition, 
and  all  three  wt^-e  ready  to  begin  again  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
make  head  against  tlu^  two  Prussian  di\'isions  of  reserve,  which 
had  I'eniained  spectators  of  the  enu-agemeiit  on  the  op])(»site  side 
ol'  ihe  basin  where  the  battle  tot)k  ])lace.  These  two  di\isi(ms 
of  i-eserve.  Kulmlieim's  and  Arnini's.  under  ^Marshal  Kalkreuth. 
awaiti'd  the  signal  for  entering  into  line  in  their  turn,  and  re- 
newing t  he  conllict. 

Meanwliile  those  around  the  King  of  j'l'ussia  were  engaged  in 
deliberation.  (General  Ubu^her  was  for  uniting  the  entire  mass 
of  cavali'v  witJi  the  two  divisions  of  reserve,  and  (hashing  with 
I'urv  u])on  the  enemy.  The  king  had  at  first  been  of  the  same 
o])inion.  but  it  was  represented  to  him  that  if  they  waited  but 
for  a  single  day  they  should  be  joined  ])y  Prince  liohenlohe  s 
and  CJeiieral   Jiuchel's  corps,   and    that   they   should   crush    the 
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French  by  means  of  this  union  of  forces.  The  supposition  was 
not  well  founded ;  for  if  they  were  authorised  to  reckon  uj)on 
the  junction  of  the  corjjs  of  Hohenlohe  and  Kuchel,  the  French 
whom  they  had  before  them  were  likely  to  be  joined  also  by  the 
grand  army.  No  chance,  therefore,  could  be  better  than  that 
which  might  be  found  in  a  last  effort,  made  immediately,  and  with 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die,  though  that  chance  was  not 
great,  considering  the  state  of  Friant's  and  Morand's  divisions. 
Orders,  however,  were  given  for  retreat.  The  king  had  shown 
remarkable  bravery,  but  bravery  is  not  firmness.  Besides,  the 
minds  of  those  about  him  were  overwhelmed  with  despondency. 

The  movement  of  retreat  was  commenced  in  the  afternoon. 
Marshal  Kalkreuth  went  forward  to  cover  it  with  his  two  fresh 
divisions.  General  Morand  had  taken  advantage  of  an  elevation, 
called  the  Sonnenberg,  to  place  batteries,  which  poured  a  most 
incommodious  fire  upon  the  right  of  the  Prussians.  Marshal 
Davout  set  in  motion  his  three  divisions,  and  carried  them 
briskly  beyond  the  brook.  They  marched  in  spite  of  the  fire 
of  the  divisions  of  reserve,  came  up  within  musket-shot  of  them, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat,  without  disorder,  it  is  true,  but  pre- 
cipitately. If  Marshal  Davout  had  had  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
carried  away  with  him  by  Marshal  Bernadotte  on  the  preceding 
day,  he  might  have  taken  thousands  of  prisoners.  He  did  never- 
theless take  3000,  besides  115  pieces  of  cannon — an  enormous 
capture  for  a  cor])s  which  had  itself  only  44.  On  reaching  the 
other  side  of  the  basin  where  the  battle  had  been  fought  he 
lialted  his  infantry,  and  perceiving  the  troops  of  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte in  the  environs  of  Apolda,  he  requested  him  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy,  and  to  pick  up  the  vanquished  whom  his  corps,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  could  not  pursue  much  longer.  The  soldiers  of 
Marshal  Bernadotte  were  indignant,  and  asked  one  another  what 
could  be  thought  of  their  courage  at  such  a  moment. 

The  Prussian  army  had  lost  3000  prisoners,  9000  or  io,000 
men  kilh^d  and  wounded,  besides  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
Marshal  Mollendorf,  and  General  Schmettau,  mortally,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  other  officers,  who  had  bravely  done  their 
duty.  Tlie  corps  of  ]\[arshal  Davout  had  sustained  a  heavy  loss. 
Out  of  26,000  men  there  were  7000  hors  de  combat.  Generals 
Morand  and  (Judin  were  wounded  ;  General  de  Billy  was  killed  ; 
half  the  generals  of  brigade  and  colonels  were  dead  or  severely 
wounded.  Never  since  IMai-eiigo  had  there  been  so  bloody  a 
(lay  i'or  the  arms  of  France,  and  never  had  a  grander  example  of 
heroic  iinimess  been  given  by  a  gt-neral  and  his  soldiers. 

'I'lic  royal  army  retired  under  the  ]irotection  of  the  two 
divisions  of  reserve,  commanded  by  iMarshal  Kalkreuth.  The 
rende/A'ous  appointed  for  all  tlie  corps  disorganised  by  tlie  battle 
was  Weimar,  behind  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
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still  safe  and  sound.  The  kinf^  marched  thither,  deeply  (.'rievt'd, 
uo  doubt,  but  yet  calculating-,  if  not  on  a  turn  of  fortune,  at  least 
on  a  retreat  in  good  order,  thanks  to  the  70,000  men  under  tlie 
IVince  of  llohenlohe  and  General  Kuchel.  He  was  proceeding-, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  detachment  of  cavalry,  when  the  troops 
of  ^Marshal  Bernadotte  were  descried  on  the  rear  of  the  field  of 
battle  of  .Jena.  At  sight  of  them  no  doubt  was  entertained  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  the  army  of  Prince  llohenlohe.  Pre- 
cipitately leaving  the  Weimar  road,  the  Prussians  turned  off  to 
the  right  into  that  of  Soramerda.  But  the  whole  truth  was  soon 
known,  for  the  army  of  Prince  llohenlohe  sought  at  that  moment 
hoin  the  king's  army  that  support  which  the  king's  army  was 
seeking  from  it.  They  met  in  a  thousand  detached  parties, 
running  in  all  directions,  and  each  learned  that  the  other  had 
been  beaten.  At  this  intelligence,  the  disorder,  not  so  great  at 
first  in  the  king's  army,  because  it  was  not  pursued,  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  A  sudden  panic  seized  the  minds  of  all :  they  set 
off  running  confusedly  along  the  highroads  and  the  by-roads, 
seeing  the  enemy  everywhere,  and  taking  affrighted  fugitives 
themselves  for  the  victorious  French.  To  aggravate  the  disaster, 
they  found  upon  the  roads  that  enormous  mass  of  baggage  which 
the  l^russian  army,  softened  by  a  long  peace,  carried  with  it,  and 
among  the  rest  a  (piantity  of  royal  baggage,  not  in  accordance  with 
the  personal  simplicity  of  King  Frederick  William,  but  which 
the  presence  of  the  court  had  rendered  necessary.  Impatient 
to  withdraw  from  the  danger,  the  two  l^russiau  armies  I'egarded 
these  obstacles  to  the  ra])idity  of  their  flight  as  a  calamity.  The 
cavalry  turned  off,  crossing  the  country,  and  escaping  in  detached 
S((uadrons.  The  infantry  broke  their  ranks,  ransacking  and  over- 
turning tliis  incommodious  baggage,  and  leaving  to  tlie  conqueror 
the  trouble  of  pillaging  it,  because  they  were  anxious  above  all 
things  to  get  away.  The  two  di\-isions  of  ^Marshal  Kalkreuth. 
wliich  alone  had  hitherto  continued  in  good  order,  were  soon  in- 
fected with  the  general  despair ;  and  in  s]nte  of  the  energy  of 
their  commander,  they  began  to  disband  themselves.  The  ranks 
thinned  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  shared 
the  ])assions  of  their  officers,  thought  that  tlie  simplest  way  to 
esca])e  the  conse(|uences  of  the  defeat  was  to  iling  away  their  arms 
and  hide  themselves  in  the  woods.  I'ln^  roads  were  strewed  with 
k-na]i-acks.  muskets,  cannon.  Thus  it  was  ihat  the  Prussian  anuy 
ret  ired  across  the  ]ilains  of  Tliuriugia.  and  lowai'ds  the  mountains 
of  the  I  lar/.  pi'esenti)ig  a  very  different  s])ectacle  from  that  which 
it  had  a  few  days  before  exhibited,  when  it  ])roiuised  to  l)eliave 
bel'oi'i'  I  lie  l-'j-ench  far  otherwise  than  the  Austrians  and  the 
liussiaus  liad  done.* 

*  We  iiicicly  n]n':ir   liorf  the  statements  made  by  Prussian  oflicers  them- 
selves in  ilie  various  narratives  wLieii  they  have  jjublished. 
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The  army  of  Hohenlohe  fled  partly  to  the  right  towards  Som- 
rnerda,  partly  to  the  left  towards  Erfurt,  beyond  Weimar.  Half 
of  the  royal  army,  that  which  had  first  quitted  the  field  of  battle 
with  orders  to  proceed  to  Weimar,  finding  that  town  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  went  to  Erfurt,  carrying  its  mortally  wounded 
chiefs,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Marshal  Mollendorf,  and  General 
JSchmettau,  along  with  it.  The  rest  of  the  royal  army  marched 
towards  Sommerda,  not  that  this  was  ordered,  but  because  Som- 
merda  and  Erfurt  were  towns  situated  on  the  rear  of  the  country 
in  which  they  had  fought.  Since  that  delirium  of  terror  which 
liad  seized  all  heads,  no  person  was  capable  of  giving  an  order. 
The  king,  surrounded  by  some  cavalry,  marched  towards  Som- 
merda. The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  had  retired  with  1200 
or  1500  horse,  had  not  200  when  he  arrived  next  morning, 
the  15th,  at  Tennstiidt.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  king, 
who,  on  his  part,  inquired  about  him.  No  chief  knew  where  the 
others  were. 

During-  that  terrible  nio-ht  the  victors  suffered  not  less  than 
tlie  vanquished.  Tliey  lay  upon  the  ground,  bivouacking  m  an 
intensely  cold  night,  having  scarcely  anything  to  eat  after  a  day 
of  battle  naturally  unproductive  of  provisions.  Many  of  them, 
wounded  more  or  less  severely,  were  stretched  on  the  bare  earth 
beside  wounded  enemies,  mingling  their  groans ;  for  it  is  not  in 
so  short  a  time  that  the  best  organised  medical  establishment 
could  have  picked  up  12,000  or  15,000  wounded.  Napoleon, 
from  feeling  as  much  as  from  calculation,  had  for  several  hours 
])ersonally  superintended  their  removal ;  and  he  had  then  re- 
turned to  Jena,  where  he,  too,  had  found  an  accession  of  news, 
namely,  the  account  of  a  second  victory  still  more  glorious  than 
tliat  wliich  had  been  gained  before  his  own  eyes.  He  refused 
at  first  to  believe  all  that  was  told  him,  because  a  letter  from 
Marshal  liernadotte,  in' order  to  excuse  by  a  lie  his  unpardon- 
able conduct,  asserted  that  Marshal  Davout  had  not  more  than 
9000  or  10,000  men  before  him.  Captain  Trobriant,  an  officer 
of  Marshal  Davout's,  having  come  to  a])])rise  him  that  he  had 
70,000  men  to  fight,  he  could  not  believe  this  statement,  and 
replied,  "  Your  marshal  must  see  double."  I'ut  when  he  was 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  details  liis  joy  was  extreme,  and 
lie  lavished  praises  and  soon  afterwai'ds  recompenses  upon  the 
admirable  conduct  of  the  third  cor]is.  He  was  indignant  with 
.Marshal  liernadotte,  but  not  much  sur]iris(>d.  In  the  first 
moment  he  intended  to  use  the  utmost  rigour,  and  even  thought 
of  ordering  a  trial  before  a  council  of  war.  Ikit  relationship, 
and  a  sort  of  weakness  whicli  would  not  allow  him  to  vent  spleen 
oihcrwisi'  tlian  in  vehement  words,  softened  down  his  resolution 
of  severity  into  a  dissatisfaction,  which,  for  the  rest,  he  took  no 
]iains1()  conceal.      jNlarshal  Bernadotte  got  off  with  letters  from 
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Prince  J^erthier  and  Napoleon  liiiiiselt' — letters  which  must  have 
made  him  profoundly  wretched  if  he  had  possessed  the  heart  of 
a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 

Next  morning-  ]\Jarshal  Diimc  was  sent  to  Naumburir.  lie 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  iNIarshal  Davout, 
and  signal  testimonies  of  satisfaction  for  the  whole  corps  iVarmdc. 
■  Vour  soldiers  and  yourself, monsieur  le  marechal,"  said  Napoleon, 
■•  have  gained  an  everlasting  right  to  my  esteem  and  gratitude." 
Duroc  was  to  go  to  the  hos])itals,  to  visit  the  wounded,  to  convey 
to  them  the  promise  of  magnificent  rewards,  and  to  distribute 
money  among  all  those  who  were  in  need  of  it.  The  emperor's 
letter  was  read  in  the  chambers  where  the  wounded  were  crt)wded 
together,  and  these  unfortunate  men,  shouting  Vux  V Empvrcur  ! 
amidst  their  sufferings,  ex]")ressed  a  desire  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  that  they  might  again  devote  their  lives  to  him. 

On  the  very  next  day,  the  15th  of  October,  Napoleon  took 
measures  for  following  up  the  victory  with  that  activity  which 
no  captain,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  ec(ualled.  In  the  first 
l)lace  h(»  enjoined  Marshals  Davout,  Lannes,  and  Augereau, 
whose  corps  had  suffered  much  on  the  14th,  to  rest  for  two 
or  three  days  at  Naumburg-,  -Jena,  and  Weimar.  But  Marshal 
liernadotte,  wliose  soldiers  had  not  fired  a  shot.  Marshals  Soult 
and  Ney,  ])art  only  of  whose  troops  had  been  engaged,  Mui-at. 
whose  cavalry  had  suffertxl  nothing  but  fatigue,  were  ordered 
forward  to  harass  the  Prussian  army,  to  pick  up  its  wrecks,  easy 
to  ca]iture  in  the  state  of  disorganisation  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
IMurat,  who  had  slept  at  Weimar,  had  orders  to  hasten  with  his 
dragoons  to  Ivrfurt  on  the  morning  of  the  r5th.  and  Ney  to 
follow  him  immediately.  ]\Iarshal  Soult  was  to  march  by  Som- 
ULcrda,  (Ji'eussen,  Sondershausen,  Nordlianseu,  aftei'the  enemy's 
army,  to  ])ursue  it  through  Thuringia  towards  the  mountains 
of  the  llarz,  where  it  seemed  in  its  disorder  to  purpose  seeking 
refuge.  ^larshal  ]-5ernadotte  was  conjoined  to  direct  his  course 
that  very  day  towcTrds  the  Elbe,  by  proceeding  towai'ds  the 
right  of  Ihe  army  through  Halle  and  Dessau.  It  will  ])e  re- 
marked that  Na])oleon,  careful  to  concentrate  himself  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  battle,  next  day,  when  he  had  struck  the  enemy. 
s])read  his  cor])s,  like  a  vast  net,  to  catch  all  that  lied,  skilful 
in  thus  modifying  the  a])])lication  of  the  ])rinciplfs  of  war  ac- 
coi"ding  to  cii'cumstances,  and  always  with  that  accuracy  and 
(itncss  which  ensures  success. 

Having  given  these  orders.  Na])oleon  bestowed  some  atten- 
tion on  politics.  The  direction  which  the  1^'ussians  were  follow- 
ing in  their  retreat  removed  them  to  a  distance  from  Saxony. 
Napoleon  hc>ld,  moreovei',  in  his  power  a  considerable  nuiid)e!' 
of  Saxon  ti-oops,  who  had  fought  honourably,  though  far  from 
pleased   eitliei-   at   the   war    into   w  iiich   their   count  i'\'  had  Ijeeii 
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dragged,  or  with  the  ill-usage  of  which  they  conceived  that 
they  had  reason  to  complain  on  the  part  of  the  Prussians. 
Napoleon  assembled  the  officers  of  the  Saxon  troops  at  Jena  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  University.  Making  use  of  an  employe 
of  the  foreign  affairs,  called  to  be  about  him,  he  addressed  them 
in  words  which  were  immediately  translated.  He  said  that  he 
knew  not  why  he  was  at  war  with  their  sovereign,  a  wise,  pacific 
prince,  and  deserving  of  respect ;  that  he  had  even  drawn  the 
sword  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  humiliating  dependence 
in  which  it  was  held  by  Prussia,  and  that  he  could  not  see  why 
the  Saxons  and  the  French,  with  so  few  motives  for  hating  each 
other,  should  persist  in  fighting  together;  that  he  was  ready, 
for  his  part,  to  give  a  first  pledge  of  his  amicable  dispositions 
by  setting  them  at  liberty,  and  by  sparing  Saxony,  provided 
that  they  would  promise  on  their  part  never  more  to  bear  arms 
against  France  ;  and  that  the  principal  of  them  should  go  to 
Dresden  to  propose  peace  and  to  induce  its  acceptance.  The 
Saxon  officers,  seized  with  admiration  on  beholding  the  extra- 
ordinary personage  who  was  speaking  to  them,  touched  by  the 
generosity  of  his  proposals,  replied  by  a  unanimous  oath  not 
to  serve,  either  themselves  or  their  soldiers,  during  that  war. 
Some  of  them  offered  to  set  out  immediately  for  Dresden,  de- 
claring that  before  the  end  of  three  days  they  would  be  back, 
bringing  the  consent  of  their  sovereign. 

By  this  politic  act  lsra]:)oleon  pui-posed  to  disarm  German 
patriotism,  so  strongly  excited  through  the  efforts  of  Prussia, 
and  by  treating  a  prince  justly  respected  wdth  this  kindness, 
to  acquire  a  right  to  treat  with  severity  a  prince  whom  nobody 
esteemed.  This  latter  was  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  who  had  con- 
tributed by  his  falsehoods  to  provoke  the  war,  and  who  since 
the  war  sought  to  traffic  with  his  adhesion,  resolved  to  give 
himself  up  to  that  power  of  the  two  which  victory  should  favour. 
He  was  a  secret  enemy,  devoted  to  the  English,  with  whom  he 
liad  deposited  his  wealth.  Napoleon,  on  advancing  into  Prussia, 
did  not  care  to  leave  such  an  enemy  on  his  rear.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples of  war  commanded  him  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  those  of  an 
upright  policy  did  not  defend  liim,  for  this  prince  had  been  a 
faithless  neighbour  both  to  T^russia  and  France.  Immediately, 
before  he  ]iroceeded  further,  Na]ooleon  ordered  the  eighth  corps 
to  leave  Maycnce  and  to  march  to  Cassel.  though  that  corps 
could  not  yet  niiuiber  mori^  than  10,000  or  12,000  men. 
He  directed  liis  hi-otlier  Louis  to  march  by  Westphalia  for 
Hesse,  and  to  join  Marslial  Mortier  with  12,000  or  15,000 
men,  in  order  to  concur  in  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
victory.  However,  deeming  it  inexjiedient  to  charge  one  of  his 
brothers  with  so  rigorous  a  commission,  he  advised  King  Louis 
to  send  his  troops  to  Marshal  Mortier,  and  to  relinqiush  to  the 
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latter  tlie  execution  of  the  task  of  tlispos.sessiiifr  tlie  lioiisc  of 
Hesse,  with  the  obedience  and  the  probity  that  distiniruished  him. 
Marslia!  ]\Iortier  was  to  dechire  that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  had 
ceased  to  rei<,'n  (a  form  already  ado])ted  in  rci^ard  to  the  house 
of  Xa]iles),  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions  in  the  name  of 
l-'i-ance,  and  to  disband  his  army,  uivinL!;  to  such  of  the  Hessian 
>oldicrs  as  chose  to  continue  to  serve  the  offer  of  Lroin<r  to  Italy. 
They  were  mostly  robust  men,  well-disciplined,  accustomed  to 
l)ear  arms  out  of  their  own  country  in  l)ehalf  of  those  who  paid 
them,  especially  in  behalf  of  the  llnLi'lish,  who  em])loyed  them 
in  India  with  great  advantage.  'J'he  Hessian  army  was  com- 
])osed  of  32,000  of  all  arms.  It  was  an  important  ])oint  not  to 
leave  behind  one  this  formidable  force,  especially  when  expect- 
ing to  proceed  so  far  northward  as  Napoleon  intended  to  do. 

With  these  different  orders  Xapoleon  sent  tidings  of  his  bril- 
liant successes,  tidings  which  could  not  fail  to  dispel  the  ho])es  of 
his  enemies  and  the  fears  of  his  friends,  and  to  increase  in  his 
soldiers  left  in  the  interior  a  zeal  to  join  the  grand  army.  Accord- 
ing to  custom  he  added  a  multitude  of  instructions  for  the  calling 
out  of  the  conscripts,  for  the  organisation  of  the  depots,  for  the 
departure  of  the  detachments  destined  to  recruit  incomplete 
regiments,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  affairs,  which  during 
his  reign  never  suffered  from  the  preoccupations  of  war. 

h'rom  Jena  Napoleon  ])roceeded  to  AV'eimar.  He  found  there 
the  whole  court  of  the  grand  duke,  including  the  grand  duchess, 
sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  grand  duke  alone  was 
ab>enr,  having  the  command  of  a  Prussian  division.  This 
polislied  and  learned  coui-t  had  made  Weimar  the  Athens  of 
niodern  (rermany,  and  under  its  ■i)rotection  Goetln\  Schiller, 
Wieland,  lived  honoured,  rich,  and  ha])])y.  The  grand  duchess, 
who  was  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the  war,  went  to  meet 
Xa])oleoii,  and  agitated  at  the  tumult  which  preyailed  around 
her.  she  said,  on  apjiroaching  him.  '•  Sire,  I  recommend  my 
subjects  to  you."  ''  You  see.  madam,  what  war  is,"  re])lied 
Napoleon  coldlv.  for  the  rest,  he  coiiiined  himself  to  this  ven- 
geance, and  treated  this  inimical  but  lettered  court  as  Alexandei' 
would  have  ti'i-ated  a  city  of  (ireec(\  showed  himself  full  of 
courtesy  t(jwards  the  grand  duchess,  expi-esstnl  to  her  no  dis- 
pleasure at  the  conduct  of  her  hu-band.  caused  the  town  of 
W'eimai'to  be  res])ecre(l.  and  ordei'i'd  due  attention  to  be  paid  to 
the  wounded  u'eiifi'als  of  whom  ii  was  full,  h'l'om  AVeimar  he 
boi-etotlie  i-iglit.  directing  his  cniii'-i- to  Naumburg.  to  congratu- 
late in  ])ei'>(iti  the  corps  of  ^lar>hal  Daxout,  while  his  liiMitenants 
were  pui'-iiing  the  Prussian  ai-my  \i)  the  last  twtremity. 

In  this  interval  the  indefatigaiile  Murat  had  galloped  with 
his  Mpiadroiis  to  |-w'fiii-l,  and  invested  the  ])lace.  which,  though 
of  but  moderate  strength,  was  surrounded  with  very  good  walls 
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and  provided  with  a  considerable  materiel.  It  was  crowded  with 
wounded  and  fugitives.  Thither  had  been  conveyed  Marshal 
Mollendorf,  to  whom  Napoleon  had  ordered  the  utmost  attention 
to  be  paid.  Murat  summoned  Erfurt,  and  employed  Marshal 
Ney's  infantry  to  enforce  the  summons.  Among  the  Prussian 
fugitives  there  was  not  one  capable  of  making  head  against 
the  French,  and  of  replying  by  any  energetic  resistance  to 
the  impetuosity  of  their  pursuit.  Besides,  14,000  or  15,000 
fugitives,  6000  of  whom  were  wounded,  most  of  them  dying, 
were  anything  but  elements  of  defence.  The  place  capitulated 
in  the  evening  of  the  15th.  Here  were  picked  up,  exclusive  of 
the  6000  wounded  Prussians,  9000  prisoners  and  an  immense 
booty.  Murat  and  Ney  left  the  town  immediately,  to  pursue 
the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army. 

Murat  had  sent  Klein's  dragoons  to  Weissensee,  to  intercept 
the  corps  that  were  fleeing  separately.  That  town  was  between 
Sommerda,  where  the  King  of  Prussia  had  passed  the  first  night, 
and  Sondershausen,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  second.  General 
Klein  reached  it  before  the  Prussians.  General  lUucher,  on 
arriving  with  his  cavalry,  was  quite  astonished  to  find  Murat's 
dragoons  already  in  his  way.  Having  desired  to  parley,  he 
entered  into  a  sort  of  negotiation  with  General  Klein,  founded  on 
a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  written  by  Napoleon  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  a  letter  containing,  it  was  said,  offers  of  peace  :  he 
affirmed  upon  his  word  that  an  armistice  had  just  been  signed. 
General  Klein  believed  General  Blucher,  and  opposed  no  obstacle 
to  his  retreat.  This  stratagem  saved  the  relics  of  the  Prussian 
army.  General  Blucher  and  Marshal  Kalkreuth  were  thus  en- 
abled to  repair  to  Greussen.  But  Marshal  Soult  was  following 
these  corps  upon  the  same  road.  Next  morning,  the  1 6th,  he 
overtook  at  Gi'eussen  the  rearguard  of  Marshal  Kalkreuth,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  time,  had  recourse  in  his  turn  to  the  fable  of  an 
armistice.  Marshal  Soult  was  not  to  be  duped  :  he  declared 
that  he  disbelieved  the  existence  of  an  annistice  ;  and  after 
passing  a  few  moments  in  parley,  in  ordei*  to  allow  his  infantry 
time  to  reijoin,  he  attacked  Greussen,  carried  it  by  main  force, 
and  picked  up  many  more  prisoners,  horses,  and  cannon. 

On  the  following  day,  the  17th,  pursued  and  pursuers  con- 
tinued their  course  for  Sondershausen  and  Nordhausen,  the  one 
abandoning  to  the  other  baggage,  cannon,  entire  battalions. 
Llore  than  200  pieces  of  artillery  had  already  been  picked  up 
on  all  the  roads,  and  several  thousand  ])risoners. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  o\\  arriving  at  Nordhausen,  found  the 
Prince  of  Holieiilolie  there.  Still  believing  in  the  talents  of  that 
general,  who  had  been  beaten  like  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but 
who  liad  in  the  eyes  of  the  army  the  merit  of  having  censured  the 
plan  of  the  generalissimo,  he  conferred  u])on  him  the  command- 
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in-chief.  At  the  same  time  lie  h>ft  the  command  ot"  tlie  two 
divisions  of  the  reserve  to  oUl  KalknMith.  who  had  also  tlie  iiifrit 
of  having-  found  great  fault  with  all  that  liad  been  done.  This 
was  the  only  measure  taken  ])y  the  king  after  that  great  tlisaster. 
Dejected,  reserved,  sliowing  a  stern  countenance  to  tiiose  sense- 
less persons  who  had  been  ])artisans  of  war.  but  sparing  them 
reproaches,  which  they  might  have  returned,  for  if  they  had 
been  silly,  he  had  been  weak,  he  proceeded  towards  J^erlin.  at  a 
moment  when  his  pri>sence  wilh  the  army  was  most  needed  to 
restore  the  temper  of  downcast,  divided,  sour  minds,  to  mould 
all  those  wrecks  into  a  corps  which  should  retard  the  j^assage  of 
the  Elbe,  cover  lierlin  for  some  time,  and  on  retiring  to  tlu^ 
Oder  bring  to  the  Russians  a  contingent  of  a  certain  value. 
This  departure  was  a  serious  fault,  and  unworthy  of  the  personal 
courage  shown  by  Frederick  William  during  the  battle.  'J'hat 
monarch  added  but  one  act  to  the  nomination  of  the  Prince  of 
Jlohenlohe,  and  that  was  to  writi'  to  Napoleon,  to  express  his 
regret  at  being  at  war  with  France,  and  to  propose  to  open  a 
negotiation  immediately. 

The  king,  liaving  left  the  headcpiarters  without  giving  any 
military  instructions  to  his  generals,  these  acted  without  the 
slightest  concert.  'I'lie  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  collected  the  wreck> 
of  the  two  armies,  excepting  thi^  reserve  committed  to  Marshal 
Kalkreutli.  and  formed  it  into  three  detachments,  two  of  troops 
rt^taining  some  organisation,  the  third  containing  the  mass  of  the 
runaways.  He  directed  them  all  by  a  movement  to  the  right 
towards  th(>  Elbe,  making  them  march  by  thi'ee  different  lines 
of  route,  but  all  running  in  the  saine  direction,  from  Nordhausen 
to  ]\Iagde])urg.  There  would  have  ])een  little  advantage  in 
throwing  himsf^lf  into  the  ilarz.  for  besides  th(>  deficiency  of 
ri-<ources  in  the  way  of  ])rovisions,  that  mountainous  chain  was 
neither  sufticiently  distant,  nor  liad  it  depth  enough  to  serve  for 
an  asylum  to  tip-  fugitive  army.  It  would  have  been  pursued 
thither  ])y  the  j-'rench,  who  ari'  very  alert  in  mountains,  and 
l')ei'lia])s.  on  cro'^sing  the  chain,  it  would  have  found  them  beyond 
it.  barring  the  wav  to  the  101bt\  It  was.  therefore,  a  judicious 
determination  to  tui'n  oif  to  tln^  right,  with  a  view  to  ])roceed 
dii-.'Ctly  to  the  I''lbe  and  ^lagdebui'g.  It  dragired  along  with  it. 
!ii'\-('i'tlieless.  a  train  of  lieavy  artilleiy.  which  greatly  retardeel 
its  march.  The  idea  was  concei\ed  of  consigning  it  to  the  care 
of  (Teneral  liliichei-.  who.  turning  the  mountains  of  the  Ilarz  on 
the  oppo-ite  side  bv  (.)stiM'0(]i',  Sft'seii.  and  Brunswick,  was  likely 
to  desceiKl  into  the  ])lains  of  Hanover  without  being  followed  l)y 
the  I'rencli  ;  foi-  it  was  to  i)e  presumed  that  these  would  throw 
thi'Ui^eh'es  en  iiia<se  info  the  track  of  the  Prussian  nuain  army, 
and  not  run  after  a  detachment  along  the  diflicult  roads  of  Kesse. 
In  consiM/uence.   (jeneral   Plucher.   with    two    battalions   and    a 
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considerable  corps  of  cavalry,  undertook  to  escort  the  great  park. 
The  Duke  of  Weimar,  who  had  plunged  with  the  advanced  guard 
into  the  forest  of  Thuringia,  soon  left  it  on  hearing  of  the  two 
lost  battles.  Keeping  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  he  skirted 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  the  tw^o  armies,  French  and 
Prussian.  He  received  timely  information  of  the  movement  which 
General  Blncher  was  to  execute,  and  resolved  to  join  him  by  w^ay 
of  Osterode  and  Seesen.  Marshal  Kalkreuth,  after  halting  a  few 
hours  at  Nordhausen  to  cover  the  retreat,  proceeded  directly  for 
the  J^]lbe,  below  Magdeburg,  choosing  to  march  alone,  dissatisfied 
at  having  |)assed  under  the  command  of  two  successive  generals 
whom  he  held  in  little  estimation,  while  he  conceived,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  he  had  himself  deserved  the  chief  command. 

Marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Murat  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
main  Prussian  army,  making  forced  marches  to  overtake  it,  and 
taking  prisoners  and  materiel  at  ever}^  step.  Put  the  route  from 
Nordhausen  to  Magdeburg  was  not  long  enough  to  allow  them 
time  to  get  up  with  the  Prussians.  They  attained,  however,  the 
principal  object,  by  leaving  them  not  a  day's  rest,  and  thus  de- 
priving them  of  all  means  of  reorganising  themselves,  and  still 
forming  a  force  of  some  consistency  upon  tlje  Elbe. 

Meanwhile  Marshal  Bernadotte  had  marched  for  Halle,  in- 
tending to  pass  the  Saale  there,  and  to  reach  the  Elbe  towards 
Barby  or  Dessau.  Halle  is  on  the  Lower  Saale,  below  the  point 
where  that  river  receives  the  Elster,  and  above  the  point  where 
it  falls  into  the  Elbe.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  on  his  departure 
from  Weimar,  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to  the  Elbe  under  cover 
of  the  Saale,  had  ordered  Prince  Eugene  of  Wurtemberg  to  pro- 
ceed to  Halle  to  meet  the  Prussian  main  army.  That  prince 
had  come  thither  with  a  corps  of  about  17,000  or  18,000  men, 
forming  the  last  resource  of  the  monarchy.  He  had  established 
himself  tliere,  as  in  a  good  post  for  collecting  the  beaten  army. 
But  having  taken  the  Magdeburg  road,  it  never  came  near 
him,  and  instead  of  it  a  detachment  of  French  troops  made  its 
appearance  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October.  It  was 
Dupont's  division,  which  for  the  moment  accompanied  Marslial 
J^ernadotte's  corps.  No  sooner  was  General  Dupont  in  sight  of 
Halle  than,  liaving  orders  to  attack,  he  hastened  to  reconnoitre 
liiniself  the  ])osition  of  the  enemy.  Before  the  city  of  Halle  the 
Saale  divides  into  several  branches.  It  is  passed  by  a  bridge  of 
great  length,  which  at  the  same  time  crosses  overflowed  meadows 
and  several  arms  of  the  river.  This  bridge  was  provided  with 
;ii-tillriy,  and  in  advance  of  it  there  was  a  body  of  infantry.  On 
tlu!  islands  whicli  se])arate  the  river  into  several  branches  had 
l)een  l"orin(>d  batteries,  enfilading  the  road  by  whicli  the  French 
were  approaching.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  stands  the 
city,  the  gates  of  which  were  barricaded.     Lastly,  beyond  it. 
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upon  tlie  hoio-hts  which  command  the  course  of  the  Saale.  was 
perceived  tlie  cor])s  of  tlie  Prince  of  \\  urtemberg,  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Thus  the  French  would  hav'e  to  cross  the  bridge, 
to  force  the  gates  of  Halle,  to  ])enetrate  into  the  city,  to  ])ass 
through  it,  and  to  take  the  heights  in  the  rear.  These  were  a 
series  of  difliculties  almost  insurmountable.  At  this  sight  General 
Dupont.  who  had  commanded  in  the  brilliant  actions  of  Haslach 
and  Dirnstein,  instantly  formed  his  resolution,  lie  determined 
to  dislodge  the  troops  posted  at  the  avenues  to  the  bridge,  then 
to  carry  the  bridge,  the  town,  and  the  heights,  lie  went  back, 
withdrew  his  division  out  of  the  hands  of  jNIarshal  Bernadotte, 
who  had  most  unseasonably  scattered  it,*  and  disposed  it  in  the 
following  manner.  He  ])laced  the  Qtli  light  in  column  upon  the 
road,  on  the  right  the  32nd  (which  had  made  itself  so  famous  in 
Italy,  and  was  still  connnanded  by  Colonel  Darricau),  and  then 
the  9th  in  rear  to  support  the  whole  movement.  This  done,  he 
gave  the  signal,  and  heading  the  troops  in  person,  he  advanced 
with  them  at  a  run  upon  the  post  of  infantry  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  bridge.  They  had  to  sustain  tremendous  discharges  of 
musketry  and  grape,  but  darted  to  the  bridge  ^vith  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  drove  back  upon  it  the  troops  which  guarded  it, 
and  pursued  them  in  spite  of  the  fire  poured  from  all  sides,  and 
striking  French  and  Prussians.  After  a  conflict  of  a  few  minutes 
the  former  forced  their  way  to  the  further  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  entered  the  city  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives.  There  a 
vehement  fire  of  musketry  took  place  in  the  streets  with  the 
I'russians;  however,  they  were  soon  expelled  from  the  town  and 
the  gates  closed  upon  them. 

General  ])u])ont  had  sustained  some  loss,  but  lie  had  taken 
almost  all  tlie  troops  that  defended  the  bridge,  and  likewise  their 
numerous  artillery.  Still,  the  0])eration  was  not  finished.  ^Fhe 
corps  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  was  posted  on  the  other  side 
of  the  town  upon  the  heights  in  rear.  It  was  necessary  for 
General  Dupont  to  dislodge  him  from  them  if  he  would  remain 
mastei'  of  JIalle  and  of  the  bridge  over  the  Saale.  Having 
left  his  troops  time  to  recover  breath,  he  ordered  the  city  gates 
to  be  thrown  open,  and  directed  his  division  towards  the  foot 
of  the  heiLrhts.  ^ilie  three  French  reo-lments,  now  ninnlxM-iny: 
not  more  than  500  >  combatants,  wiM-e  received  with  the  fire 
of  12.000  men  well  posted.  'I'hey  advanced,  nevertheU'Ss.  in 
several  cohniins.  with  the  vigour  of  troo])s  not  accustomed  to 
shrink  from  any  obstacle.  At  the  sanu>  time  (ieneral  Dupont 
sent  oiK^  of  his  battalions  u]ion  the  flank  of  the  position,  turned 

*  We  111  rn  repeat  an  assertion  (■diifaiiiefl  in  Iho  Momoirs  of  (Joncnil  I"))!- 
jviiit.  We  can  allirm  thai  in  tlie>e  Memoirs,  still  in  maniiscript.  ;iii(l  \ory 
iiiterestinLC,  General  Dupdut  is  no  (letractor  of  ^Marshal  Jjernadotte's.  lie 
treats  liim  lik(^  a  friend,  as  well  as  all  those  who  triumphed  in  1815.  when 
France  was  overcome. 
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it,  and  perceiving  the  effect  produced  by  this  manoeuvre,  pushed 
forward  his  columns  of  attack.  His  three  regiments  dashed  on 
in  s]nte  of  the  enemy's  fire,  scaled  the  heights,  and  reaching 
the  summit,  dislodged  the  Prussians.  A  new  action  ensued 
with  the  whole  corps  of  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  on  the 
ground  situated  beyond.  But  J3rouet's  division  arrived  at  the 
moment,  and  its  presence,  extinguishing  all  the  enemy's  hopes, 
put  an  end  to  his  efforts. 

This  brilliant  action  cost  the  French  about  600  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Prussians  about  looo.  Four  thousand  more 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  retired  in  dis- 
order towards  the  Elbe  by  Dessau  and  Wittenberg,  destroying 
all  the  bridges  without  loss  of  time.  One  of  his  regiments,  that 
of  Trescow,  which  was  coming  from  Magdeburg  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Saale  to  join  him,  was  surprised,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  it  taken.  Thus  the  reserve  even  of  the  ]^russians  was 
in  flight,  and  as  disorganised  as  the  rest  of  their  army. 

Napoleon  having  come  to  Naumburg  to  see  the  field  of  battle 
of  Auerstiidt,  and  to  compliment  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  on 
its  brilliant  conduct,  had  stopped  there  a  very  short  time  and 
proceeded  to  IMerseburg.  On  his  way  was  the  spot  where  the 
battle  of  Rosbach  was  fought.  Perfectly  versed  in  military 
history,  he  was  accurately  acquainted  with  the  minutest  details 
of  that  celebrated  action,  and  he  sent  General  Savary  to  seek 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  battle. 
General  Savary  discovered  it  in  a  stubble  field.  It  was  a  small 
column,  only  a  few  feet  high.  The  inscriptions  were  effaced. 
Troops  belonging  to  Lannes'  corps,  passing  the  spot,  carried  it 
away  and  put  the  ])ieces  into  a  caisson,  which  was  sent  off  to 
France. 

Napoleon  then  proceeded  to  Halle.  He  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  exploit  of  Dupont's  division.  Upon  the  ground  lay 
the  dead  of  that  division,  whom  there  had  not  been  time  t() 
bui-y,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  32nd  regiment.  "  What!  " 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  "the  32nd  again!  So  many  of  it  were 
killed  in  Italy,  that  I  thought  there  could  be  none  left."  He 
was  lavish  of  his  praises  upon  the  troops  of  General  Dupont. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy's  army  began  to  become  clear. 
Na]ioleon  directed  the  pursuit  conformal^ly  to  his  general  plan, 
which  consisted  in  turning  the  Prussians,  getting  before  them 
to  the  Flbe  and  the  Oder,  and  ]iassing  tliat  river  by  means  of 
a  bridge  of  boats  near  Barby,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of 
tlie  Saah^  and  the  llllbe.  He  enjoined  Marshals  Lannes  and 
Aiig('r(\-ui,  who  had  had  two  or  three  days  for  recruiting  them- 
selves, to  cross  the  Saale  by  the  bridge  of  Halle,  and  the  Elbe 
by  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  replacing  the  latter  if  it  were  destroyed. 
lie  had  ulrcadv  diroctfd  Marslial  l)a\-(»utto  leave  all  his  wounded 
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at  Naumbnrg,  to  proceed  with  his  corps  to  Leipsic,  and  from 
Leipsic  to  Wittenberg',  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ])assaL,fo 
of  the  VAhe  at  this  halter  point.  If  he  could  g-ain  timely  ])os- 
sessiou  of  the  course  of  the  I'^lbe  from  Wittenbt'rg  to  J5arby, 
he  had  the  greatest  chance  of  arriving  first  at  Berlin  and  upon 
the  Oder. 

On  his  way,  although  Leipsic  belonged  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Na])oleon  prescribed  to  Marshal  Davout  a  rigorous 
measure  against  the  merchants  of  that  city,  wlio  wrre  thf  prin- 
cipal traders  in  English  commodities  in  Germany.  Xaj)oleon,to 
i-''Vi*nge  himself  on  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
war  which  she  made  upon  Fi-ance,  strove  to  intimidate  the 
commrrcial  cities  of  the  north,  such  as  Bremen.  llambur<r, 
Liibeck.  Leipsic,  Dantzig,  which  strove  to  open  the  continent 
to  the  English  while  he  was  striving  to  close  it  against  them. 
He  recjuired,  therefore,  every  merchant  to  declare  what  English 
goods  he  possessed,  adding,  that  if  the  declarations  a]ipeared 
false,  their  accuracy  would  be  tested  by  ocular  ins]:)ection,  and 
false  allegations  punished  with  heavy  penalties.  All  the  goods  de- 
clared were  to  be  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  army. 

Meanwhile  our  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the 
Elbe.  Marshal  Bernadotte  passed  that  river  at  Barby,  but  less 
promptly  than  he  had  orders  to  do.  Najioleon,  who  had  re- 
strained himself  after  the  affair  of  AuerstJidt,  gave  vent  this 
time  to  his  disph'asure,  and  made  l^rince  Jkn'tliier  address  a 
letter  to  Marshal  Bernadotte,  in  which,  in  reference  to  liis  tardy 
])assage  of  the  Elbe,  he  was  bitterly  reminded  of  his  precipitate 
(le])arture  from  Nauinburg  on  the  day  of  the  two  battles  of  Jena 
and   .\uerstadt.*      However,  as  it  is  the  case  when  we  follow 

■    \\\:  (]UOte  tliis  letter,  which  is  at  the  Dcji^jt  de  la  Guerre  : — 
•■.Marshal  i5i;i:THli:K  to  Marslial  iii:iiNAD()TTK. 

"Hallk,  2id.  October  1S06. 

"The  emperor,  monsieur  le  iiiareelial,  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he 
is  lii^lily  (lisplea-iil  licrau>o  vdu  lia\t'  not  executed  the  order  which  you 
received  to  proceed  yestenlay  to  Caltx-,  fur  the  ])ur]ii).-e  nf  throwinp:  a  bridge 
o\c'r  t he  mnuth  of  the  iSaale  at  J'.arliy.  Yet  ynu  must  he  aware  that  all  the 
emperor's  tiisjH  isiiiniis  wer.'  cmjiliinc-d. 

"His  nuiji'.-ty,  who  is  exi  remely  iinu'ry  that  mui  lia\e  not  executed  Ins 
fiiders,  reminds  you,  in  refi'rt-nce  to  this  .-uhjcct,  that  you  were  not  at  the 
tiattle  (if  ,Jena  ;  that  this  miu-ht,  ha\e  been  >ullieient  to  eiidanjer  the  safety 
o:  I  he:  army,  and  to  thwarr  th(!  LTiand  eoinbinalions  of  liis  majesty;  anil 
lii;i!  it  i-eiidered  th:it  bai  t  k:  doidit  i'ul  :ii;d  \iry  s;niL:uinary,  when  otherw!>e  it 
would  h:i\f  been  liiueli  h'S>  s(j.  Deeply  mornne(l  ;is  ihe  I'lnperiir  was,  he 
refridtied  iVom  >pe:ikin'_'  to  you  on  the  sulj-ei,  lio.'ause  lu,'  was  fearful  lot. 
in  e.-dlinu'  to  mind  youi'  former  >ei\  ices,  he  should  hurt  your  fc'clinirs.  and 
bi-eau-e  I  he  coc.sidei'at  ion  whieh  he  \v,\^  foi'  you  in(h.)ceil  him  to  lie  >ih'nt  : 
but,  on  this  iiee:i>ioii.  when  vou  ha\e  not  u(ine  to  Calbe.  and  when  you  lia\e 
not  tried  to  pa>>  the  Kibe,  cither  at  I'-tni'v  oi-  at  theniouthof  llie  Sa.ale.the 
emperor  :■-  deierminecl  t(^  ^jieak  his  nnnd,  liecause  he  is  not  ;iccii>tonied  to 
see  his  operations  s;ierilice(l  to  mere  eti(pn:ttes  of  coinintind. 

"The   emperor.    m<insieiir   h^    niaiecli;d,   directs    me   also   to   speak    to    vou 
vol..  IV.  r 
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the  rules  of  cold  justice  less  than  the  impulses  of  the  heart, 
Napoleon,  too  indulgent  the  first  time,  was  almost  too  rigorous 
the  second,  because  the  tardiness  of  Marshal  Bernadotte  in 
passing  the  Elbe  was  the  fault  of  the  elements  much  more  than 
his.  Lannes  threw  himself  upon  Dessau,  and  thence  upon  the 
bridge  over  the  Elbe,  which  the  Prussians  had  half  destroyed. 
He  lost  no  time  in  repairing  it.  Marshal  Davout,  on  reaching 
Wittenberg,  found  the  Prussians  there  also  employed  in  de- 
stroying the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  and  ready  to  blow  up  a 
powder  magazine  not  far  from  the  town.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  Saxons,  and  who  already  knew  that  Napoleon  wished  to 
spare  Saxony  the  consequences  of  the  war,  hastened  to  save  the 
bridge  of  Wittenberg  themselves,  to  remove  the  matches,  and  to 
assist  the  French  to  prevent  an  explosion.  It  was  on  the  20th 
of  October  that  Marshals  Davout,  Lannes,  and  Bernadotte 
crossed  the  Elbe,  six  days  after  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt.  As  we  see,  there  had  not  been  an  hour  lost.  Two  great 
battles  and  a  very  smart  action  at  Halle  had  taken  up  only  the 
time  spent  in  fighting,  and  the  march  of  our  columns  had  not 
been  suspended  for  a  moment.  The  Prussians  themselves, 
though  their  flight  was  rapid,  did  not  reach  the  Elbe  till  the 
20th  of  October,  and  they  passed  it  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  same 
day  that  Marshals  Lannes  and  Davout  passed  it  at  Dessau  and 
Wittenberg.  But  they  arrived  there  in  a  state  of  increasing 
disorganisation,  incapable  of  defending  the  lower  course  of  the 
river,  and  not  even  having  any  hope  of  reaching  the  Oder  before 
the  French — a  condition  upon  which  their  safety  depended. 

Napoleon,  notwithstanding  his  impatience  to  get  to  Berlin  in 
order  to  direct  his  troops  to  the  Oder,  stopped  a  day  at  Witten- 
berg to  take  there  marching  precautions  which  he  was  careful  to 
multiply  in  proportion  as  he  carried  the  war  to  greater  distances. 
We  have  already  seen  him,  when  penetrating  into  Austria,  secur- 
ing points  of  support  at  Augsburg,  at  Braunau,  at  Lintz.  In  the 
expedition  of  far  greater  length  which  he  was  now  undertaking, 
he  purposed  to  create  upon  his  route  places  of  safety  for  his 
sick  or  fatigued  men,  for  the  recruits  sent  from  France,  for 
the  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions  that  he  intended  to 
collect.  Erfurt  being  taken,  he  had  changed  his  line  of  stations, 
and  instead  of  making  it  pass  through  Franconia,  the  province 
through  which  he  had  entered  Prussia,  he  had  given  it  again  its 

about  a  inatlcr  of  less  consequence,  namely,  that  in  spite  of  the  order  which 
you  recciverl  yesterday,  you  have  not  yet  sent  liither  three  companies  to 
escort  your  prisoners.  There  remain  in  Halle  3500  without  any  escort.  The 
cm]ieror,  nionsic'ur  le  marechal,  orders  you  to  send  immediately  a  staff  oflicer 
at  the  head  of  three  comjiletc  companies,  formino;  300  men,  to  take  all  the 
prisoners  that  are  at  Halle  and  to  conduct  them  to  Erfurt.  There  are  no  troops 
Ic^ft  here  Init  the  imperial  s^nard,  and  the  emperor  does  not  choose  that  it 
should  escort  tin;  j)risoners  taken  by  your  corps.  It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  there 
are  no  signs  of  the  three  companies  for  which  I  ain)lied  to  you  yesterday. 
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natural  direction,  and  made  it  pass  along  the  ordinary  and 
central  liighroad  of  (iermany,  by  ^^layence.  Frankfort,  Kisenacli, 
l-]rfurt,  ^\'einlar,  Naumburo-,  iialle,  and  Wittenberg.  Erfurt  was 
jirovided  with  very  good  defences,  and  stored  with  a  considerable 
materiel.  Napoleon  made  it  the  first  station  on  the  military 
road  which  he  was  resolved  to  jnark  out  across  (Jermany.  A\'it- 
tenberg  ]">ossessed  ancient  half-destroyed  fortilications.  On  this 
account,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  bridge  existing  there  over 
the  Ellje.  Napoleon  ordered  this  place  to  be  put  into  condition, 
as  far  as  that  could  be  done  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
He  put  into  the  hands  of  General  Chasseloup  a  large  sum  of 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  six  or  seven  thousand 
native  labourers,  and  in  default  of  regular  works,  for  construct- 
ing field-works  of  great  solidity.  He  ordered  the  old  scarps  to 
be  bared  at  the  foot,  those  which  wanted  height  to  be  raised, 
and  where  time  would  not  permit  the  employment  of  masonry, 
he  directed  wood,  which  was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbouring 
forests,  to  be  substituted  for  stone.  Immense  palisades  were 
set  up,  a  Roman  camp  was  in  some  sort  constructed,  such  as 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world  constructed  against  Gaul 
and  Germany.  In  the  same  town  of  Wittenberg,  Napoleon  had 
ovens  built,  corn  collected,  biscuit  made.  He  determined  also 
that  the  great  ]iark  of  artillery  should  be  collected  in  this  place, 
and  that  workshops  for  repairs  should  be  established  there.  He 
took  possession  of  the  public  edifices  and  places,  to  turn  them 
into  hospitals  capable  of  containing  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a 
numerous  army.  Lastly,  on  the  suddenly  raised  ramparts  of 
this  vast  depot  he  ordered  more  than  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  collected  in  his  victorious  march,  to  be  placed  in  bat- 
terv.  He  had  appointed  General  Clarke  governor  of  Erfurt ; 
he  nominated  General  Lemarrois,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
governor  of  Wittenberg.  The  wounded,  se])arated  into  two 
classes,  '//■?"/  and  liffle  wounded,  that  is  to  say.  such  as  would 
be  able  to  return  to  the  ranks  in  a  few'  days,  and  those  whose 
recovery  woukl  re([uire  a  long  time,  were  divided  between 
Wittenberg  and  Erfurt.  The  little  wounded  remained  at 
Wittenberg,  S(j  that  they  could  rejoin  their  corps  inimediately  ; 
the  others  were  sent  to  ]"]rfnrt.  Each  regiment,  besides  the 
princi])al  depnt  which  it  had  in  France,  had  also  a  field  depnt 
at  A\'itteiiberg.  In  the  latter  could  l)e  left  men  who  were 
fatigued  (ir  slightly  indi>]K)>ed.  that  by  means  of  the  attentions 
of  a  few  days  they  might  be  enabled  to  march  afresh,  without 
encuinl)ei-ing  the  roads,  witliout  exhil)iting  there  the  spectacle 
of  a  tail  of  an  army,  sick,  iin^iotent,  increasing  in  length  in 
]M\i])ortiuii  to  the  ra])idity  of  the  movements  and  the  duration  of 
the  wnr.  'i'lie  detachments  of  conscripts,  when  leaving  France 
in  bodies,  had  orders  to  halt   at    Frfurt   and  AN'itteuberi:  to  be 
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tliere  reviewed,  provided  with  what  they  needed,  augmented 
by  convalescents,  and  directed  to  their  regiments.  Lastly,  to 
the  same  depots,  but  especially  to  that  of  Wittenberg,  Naj)oleon 
ordered  the  immense  quantity  of  fine  horses  picked  up  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  to  be  sent.  He  directed  all  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  to  pass  through  them  in  their  turn,  in  order  to  be  re- 
Tiiounted.  The  same  order  was  given  to  dragoons  coming  from 
I^Yanco  on  foot.  There  they  would  find  horses,  which  they 
could  not  procure  in  France.  Thus  Napoleon  concentrated  at 
these  points,  in  a  well-defended  asylum,  all  the  resources  of 
the  conquered  country,  which  he  had  the  art  to  take  from  the 
enemy  and  to  apply  to  his  own  use.  Victorious,  and  marching 
forward,  he  had  in  them  relays  abundantly  furnished  with  every- 
thing, provisions,  ammunition,  materiel,  and  situated  on  the 
route  of  the  corps  coming  to  reinforce  the  army.  If  obliged  to 
retire,  they  would  be  supports  and  means  of  refitting  placed 
on  the  lines  of  retreat. 

After  inspecting  and  ordering  everything  himself.  Napoleon 
left  Wittenberg,  and  took  the  road  for  Berlin.  Fate  decreed 
that  in  the  space  of  a  year  he  should  visit  JBerlin  and  Vienna 
as  con([ueror.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  written  to  solicit 
peace,  sent  to  him  M.  cle  Lncchesini  to  negotiate  an  armistice. 
Napoleon  would  not  see  M.  de  Lucchesini,  and  charged  Marshal 
Duroc  to  deliver  to  the  minister  of  King  Frederick  William  the 
answer  commanded  by  circumstances.  It  would,  in  fact,  have 
been  giving  the  Russians  time  to  succour  the  l*russians  to  grant 
an  armistice.  '^i!his  military  reason  admitted  of  no  reply  ;  unless 
the  formal  powers  of  Kussia  and  Prussia  were  produced  for  treat- 
ing immediately  for  peace  on  the  conditions  which  Napoleon  had 
a  right  to  im]X)se  after  thc^  late  victories. 

He  dc^s^iatclu'd  orders,  therefore,  to  all  his  corps  to  march  to 
l^erlin.  INFarshal  ])avout  was  to  start  from  Wittenberg,  taking 
the  direct  route  from  Wittenberg  to  ]3erlin,  that  of  Jiiterbock  ; 
Tiannes  and  Augereau  were  to  follow  that  froTU  Treuenbrictzen 
to  Potsdam.  Napoleon,  with  the  guard,  horse  and  foot,  now 
iiiut(Hl  and  reinforced  by  seven  thousand  grenadiers  and  volfi- 
gi'iirs,  marched  between  these  two  columns.  He  purposed  tliat, 
in  reconrpense  for  the  victory  of  Auei'stiidt,  Marshal  Davout 
should  b(i  tlie  first  to  enter  Berlin  and  receive  tlie  kc^ys  of  tlu' 
capital  from  tlu>  hands  of  tlie  magistrates.  As  for  himself,  before 
ho  went  to  Pcrlin,  he  intended  to  stay  awhile  at  Potsdam,  in  the 
retreat  of  tlie  great  l^'rederick.  Marshals  Soult  and  Ney  had 
orders  lo  invest  jNlagdeburg,  Mnrat  to  remain  in  ambush  for  a 
lew  days  al)()iit  that  great  fortn^ss,  to  interce|)t  the  bands  of 
fugitives  crowding  thither.  "It  is  a  tra]i,"  wrote  Na]ioleon  to 
him,  "in  wliicli.  witli  your  cavalry,  you  will  catch  all  the  de- 
tarlu'd   |iartit>s  that,   are  seeking  a  safe  place  for  crossing  the 
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Elbe."  Murat  was  at'tcrwanls  to  juiii  tlio  uraiul  ai-iny  at  I'.nliii. 
and  tluMice  post  oil'  to  tlu'  Oder. 

llavintj  waited  to  allow  iiis  royyj.s-  iVaritier  to  n-ct  tlie  start  of 
liiin  a  little.  Napoleon  set  out  on  tlie  24tli  of  Octolx-r.  and  ])asscd 
tlirons^h  Kropstadt  on  ins  way  to  I'otsdani.  J'erfonninir  tlu- 
journey  on  horseback,  he  was  cauLrht  in  a  violent  slorni.  tliouLrh 
the  weatlier  had  continued  very  line  ever  since  llie  opciiinsi:  of 
the  canqiaitrn.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  stoj)  for  such  a  reason, 
llowfvei',  he  was  olfered  shelter  in  a  house  situated  amid  wood-;, 
and  helonginj^  to  an  oflicer  of  the  hnntiiiLT  establishment  of  the 
I'ourt  of  Saxony.  IJe  acce]-)ted  the  offer.  Scune  females,  who 
seemeil  from  their  langua<4'e  and  dress  to  be  cif  elevatetl  raid<. 
received,  around  a  g-reat  lire,  this  orou])  t»f  Fi-ench  oilicers,  whom 
from  fear  as  much  as  out  of  ]ioliteness  they  treated  with  mucli 
civility.  Tliey  seemed  not  to  he  aware  who  was  the  princi])al  of 
these  oilicers,  around  whom  the  others  respi^ctfullv  I'an^'ed  tiiem- 
selves,  wlieu  one  of  them,  still  J'ouiilt.  seized  with  a  strouLT 
emotion,  exclaimed,  *'1'hat  is  the  emjieror!"  "J low  came  \-ou 
to  know  me?"  asked  Xapoleon  drily.  •'Siiv."  she  answered. 
••  1  was  with  your  majesty  in  EL;'V])t."'  "And  what  wert>  you 
(loin<2C  in  Etrypt  ?  "  ''  I  was  the  wit"t>  of  an  oilicer,  who  has  since 
died  in  your  service.  I  have  solicit(>d  a  ])ension  for  myself  and 
my  son,  but  I  was  a  foreii^-ner,  and  could  not  obtain  it ;  and  1 
am  come  to  live  with  the  mistress  of  this  house,  who  has  kindly 
received  me,  and  entrusted  \no  with  the  educati(Mi  of  her  chil- 
dren.'"' The  countenance  of  Napoleon,  who  was  ilispleased  at 
beinof  recot^nised,  stern  at  first,  all  at  once  assumed  a  soft  ex- 
pression. •' JNladam,"  said  he.  ■•yt»u  sliall  have  a  ])iMisi<ui  ;  and  as 
for  your  son,  J  chart^v  myself  with  his  education." 

The  same  evening  he  took  care  to  aflix  his  siLTiiatui-e  to  both 
these  resolutions,  and  said  smilintj',  "'I  ne\(M'  \('t  nii't  with  an 
adventure  in  a  forest  in  consecpioK't^  of  a  storm;  lier(>  is  one. 
liowe\'er,  and  a  most  aq-i-eealjlo  one." 

He  arrived  in  the  eveniiiii;  of  the  25th  of  October  at  Potsdam. 
I  li>  innncdialely  went  t(^  \isit  tlie  I'rt  real  of  t  hf  o-|-,>at  captain,  the 
'ji'eat  kiiiLT.  who  called  liimself  "The  r]iilo>o])]ier  of  Sans-Stuici, " 
and  with  some  I'eason,  who  seeTuod  to  wiel<l  swoi'd  and  scept  I'e 
Nvitli  a  jefi'iiiLT  indilference.  as  if  in  inock'iTy  of  all  the  courts  of 
Miii-ope.  one  miLi'ht  veiitui'e  to  add.  of  his  own  peo])le.  if  lie  had 
not  takiMi  so  much  ])ains  to  l;-o\-.tii  tln'in  well.  \a]ioleon  went 
tlii-ouLi'li  tie'  j^'i'i'at  and  litiN'  ]>,'il;iei'  of  I'ot  •^dam.  desii-ed  to  be 
r~lio\vn  I'l'i'dci-ick's  work'-,  crowdi'd  with  \'oltaii-e's  note's,  sought 
to  dis(^i\(M-  in  his  lihrary  on  w!i;it  hooks  he  was  accustometl  to 
t'rnsi  hi-  'jiN'at  mind,  and  thou  went  to  the  church  of  Potsdam. 
to  iiispic!  the  modi'st  tomb  wl^'re  ri'--ts  thi"  founder  of  Pi'ussia. 
At  l'ot-d;ini  weri- ki'pt  the  sword  of  I'Vi'd'-rick.  his  hi'lt.  his  ordei' 
of  the  lllaek   I'laii'le.     Na[)oh'on  seized  them,  exclaimiiiL'".  "  What 
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a  capital  present  for  the  Invalides,  especially  for  those  who  have 
formed  part  of  the  army  of  Hanover !  They  will  be  delighted, 
no  doubt,  when  they  see  in  our  possession  the  sword  of  him  who 
beat  them  at  Eosbach."  Napoleon,  in  seizing  these  precious 
relics  with  so  much  respect,  most  assuredly  offered  no  affront 
either  to  Frederick  or  the  Prussian  nation.  But  how  extra- 
ordinary, how  worthy  of  meditation,  is  that  mysterious  concate- 
nation which  binds,  blends,  separates,  or  brings  together  the 
things  of  this  world  !  Frederick  and  Napoleon  met  here  in  a 
very  strange  manner.  That  philosopher  king,  who  unknown  to 
himself  had  been  from  his  elevated  throne  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  French  Revolution,  now  lying  in  his  coffin,  received  a  visit 
from  the  general  of  that  Revolution,  become  emperor  and  con- 
queror of  Berlin  and  Potsdam  !  The  victor  at  Rosbach  received 
a  visit  from  the  victor  at  Jena  !  What  a  sight !  Unfortunately 
these  reverses  of  fortune  were  not  the  last. 

While  the  headquarters  were  at  Potsdam,  Marshal  Davout 
entered  Berlin  with  his  corps  on  the  25th  of  October.  King 
Frederick  William,  when  he  withdrew,  had  left  Berlin  to  the 
government  of  the  citizens,  under  the  presidency  of  a  consider- 
able personage,  the  Prince  de  Hatzfeld.  The  representatives 
of  the  civic  body  offered  to  Marshal  Davout  the  keys  of  the 
capital,  which  he  gave  back  to  them,  saying  that  they  belonged 
to  one  greater  than  he — to  Napoleon.  He  left  a  single  regi- 
ment in  the  city  to  do  the  police  duty  jointly  with  the  city 
militia.  He  then  went  and  established  himself  at  Friedrichs- 
feld,  a  league  distant,  with  his  right  to  the  Spree  and  his  left 
to  the  woods.  By  order  of  Napoleon  he  encamped  militarily, 
with  the  artillery  pointed,  and  part  of  the  soldiers  on  duty  as 
sentinels  at  the  camp,  while  the  others  went  alternately  to 
visit  the  capital  conquered  through  their  exjjloits.  He  ordered 
hovels  to  be  made  with  straw  and  fir,  tliat  the  troops  might  bo 
sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  recommend  discipline  to  Marshal  Davout ;  there  was  no 
need  to  watch  him,  unless  to  render  liim  less  severe.  ]\Iarshal 
Davout  promised  to  respect  persons  and  property,  as  civilised  con- 
fjuerors  ought  to  do,  on  condition  that  they  would  obtain  from  the 
inhabitants  complete  submission  and  provisions  during  the  short 
time  that  the  army  had  to  spend  within  tlieir  walls,  which  for 
sucli  a  city  as  Berlin  could  not  constitute  a  very  heavy  burden. 

'I'lic  day  after  the  entry  of  the  French  into  J^erlin  the  shops 
wore  open.  The  inhabitants  were  waljcing  i^eactvably  in  the 
wide  streets  of  tliat  capital,  and  even  in  givater  numbers  tlian 
usual,  '^^rhcy  s(>eiii('d  to  be  at  once  mortified  and  curious,  natural 
iTn])rossic)ns  among  a  people  patriotic  but  passionate,  enlightened, 
struck  witli  all  that  is  great,  eager  to  know  the  most  renowned 
generals  and    soldiers   then   in   the  world.     They  disapproved, 
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luoreuvei',  of  tlicir  government  luivini^'  undertaken  a  stMlM•lt■^^ 
war;  and  that  disapprobation  could  not  but  diminish  the  hatred 
which  they  bore  to  the  provoked  concpierors.  Marshal  Lannes 
was  sent  to  ]'otsdam  and  Spandau  ;  Marshal  Aui^ereau  ]iassed 
through  Berlin  at  the  heels  of  Marshal  Davout ;  and  Napoleon, 
having  stayed  the  25th  and  261)1  at  I'otsdam,  and  th(^  27th  at 
Charlottenburg,  fixed  on  the  28th  for  his  t>ntry  into  Herlin. 

it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  made  a  triumphant 
ei^try,  like  Alexander  or  Ca^sai-,  into  a  coiKpiered  capital,  lie 
had  not  entered  Vienna  in  that  manner:  indeed  lu^  had  scarcflv 
visited  the  Austrian  capital  at  all,  living  constantly  at  Sclu'm- 
Ijrunn,  out  of  the  sight  of  its  inhabitants.  But  on  this  day. 
whether  from  pride  at  having  demolished  an  army  repiited  to 
be  invincible,  or  from  a  desire  to  awe  Europe  by  a  striking 
spectacle,  or  perhaps  from  the  intoxication  of  victory  mounting 
higher  than  usual  into  his  head,  he  chose  the  morning  of  tl'e 
28th  for  his  triumphant  entry  into  Berlin. 

The  whole  population  of  the  city  was  abroad  to  witness  this 
grand  scene.  Napoleon  entered,  surrounded  by  liis  guard,  and 
followed  by  the  fine  cuirassiers  of  Generals  d'llautpoul  and 
Nansouty.  The  imperial  guard,  in  rich  uniform,  was  on  this 
day  more  imposing  than  ever.  In  front  the  grenadiers  and 
dismounted  chasseurs,  in  rear  the  horse  grenadiers  and  chas- 
seurs, in  the  middle  ^larshals  Eerthier,  Duroc.  Davout,  Augerean, 
and  in  the  centre  of  this  group,  left  by  himself  out  of  respect, 
Napoleon,  in  the  simple  dress  which  he  wore  in  the  Tuileries 
and  in  fields  of  battle.  Napoleon,  the  object  of  all  eyes  in  that 
immense  concourse,  silent,  impressed  at  once  with  sorrow  and 
admiration.  Such  was  the  spectacle  exhibited  in  that  long  and 
spacious  street  of  J5erlin  leading  from  the  gate  of  Charlotten- 
burg to  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Prussia.  'J'he  ])0])ulac(>  were 
in  ilie  streets,  the  wealthy  citizens  at  the  windows.  As  for  the 
nobility,  it  had  iled  full  of  fear  and  with  confusion.  The  wives 
of  the  Prussian  burghers  seemed  to  devour  the  sjurtacli'  that 
was  before  their  eyes:  some  shed  tears,  but  none  uttered  I'itliei' 
cri(>s  of  hatred  or  cries  of  fiattery  for  the  conf|ueror.  Ilap])y 
Prussia,  not  to  b(^  divided  and  to  ke(>p  up  her  dignity  in  her 
disaster!  The  f>ntrv  of  the  enemy  was  not  with  her  the  ruin 
of  one  ]inrtv.  the  ti-!nm|)]i  of  amithi'r;  and  she  had  not  in  her 
bdsoiii  an  unwoi'lliv  faction,  feeling  nn  odious  joy,  applauding 
the  pi-t\<(Mice  of  foreign  soldiers.  We  [''i-ench.  moi'e  uufoiiunate 
in  <uir  I'eviM'ses,  have  wiJm^s<ed  that  execrable  joy.  U^v  we  have 
seen  e\-ei'vt liing  in  tliis  century,  the  extremes  of  victory  and 
defeat,  of  greatness  and  abastMH(Mit,  of  the  ])urest  devotedness 
and  tlie  l»la(M<:est  treachery! 

Na])oleon  received  the  keys  r»f  p)erlin  from  the  magistrates, 
tlien  proceeded  to  the  palac(\  where  he  gave  auditMice  to  all  the 
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public  authorities,  used  mild,  cheering  language,  promised  order 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  on  condition  of  order  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  showed  no  severity  in  his  expressions  but  towards 
the  German  aristocracy,  which  was,  he  said,  the  sole  author  of 
all  the  calamities  of  Germany,  which  had  dared  to  provoke  him 
to  the  fight,  and  which  he  would  chastise  by  obliging  it  to  beg  its 
bread  in  England.  He  established  himself  in  the  king's  palace, 
received  the  foreign  ministers  representing  friendly  courts,  and 
summoned  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  Berlin. 

His  bulletins,  narratives  of  all  that  the  army  accomplished  daily, 
often,  too,  violent  answers  to  his  enemies,  series  of  political  re- 
flections, lessons  to  kings  and  nations,  were  rapidly  dictated  by 
him,  and  usually  revised  by  M.  de  Talleyrand  before  they  were 
published.  He  there  recorded  each  of  the  progresses  which  he 
made  in  the  enemy's  country ;  he  even  related  what  he  heard 
concerning  the  political  causes  of  the  war.  In  those  which  he 
published  in  Prussia,  he  affected  to  lavish  homage  to  the  memory 
of  the  great  Frederick,  tokens  of  esteem  on  his  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor, taking  good  care  indeed  that  some  pity  for  his  weakness 
should  peep  through,  and  the  most  virulent  sarcasms  on  queens 
who  meddle  in  affairs  of  State,  who  expose  their  husbands  and 
their  country  to  frightful  disasters  ;  treatment  most  ungenerous 
towards  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  who  was  sufficiently  racked  by 
tlve  sense  of  her  faults  and  her  misfortunes  to  be  spared  the  addi- 
tion of  outrage  to  adversity.  These  bulletins,  which  betrayed  with 
too  little  reserve  the  licentiousness  of  the  victorious  soldier,  ex- 
posed Napoleon  to  more  than  one  censure  amidst  the  shouts  of  ad- 
miration w^hich  liis  triumphs  drew  from  his  enemies  themselves. 

In  his  irritation  against  the  Prussian  party  which  promoted  the 
war,  he  received  sternly  the  envoys  of  the  Duke  of  J^runswick, 
who  had  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt,  and 
who,  before  he  expired,  recommended  Jiis  family  and  his  subjects 
to  the  conqueror.  "What  would  he  wlio  sent  you  liave  to  say," 
I'eplied  Najioleon — "  what  would  he  have  to  say  if  I  were  to 
inflict  on  the  city  of  Jirunswick  that  subversion  with  whicli, 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  threatened  the  ca])ital  of  tlie  great  nation 
which  I  command  ?  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  disavowed  tlu^, 
insensate  manifesto  of  1792  ;  one  would  have  thought  tliat  witli 
age  reason  had  begun  to  get  the  better  of  tlie  passions,  and  yet  lie 
has  again  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to  the  follies  of  hot- 
lieadcd  youtli,  which  liave  bi'ought  ruin  upon  l^russia.  To  him 
it  belonged  to  put  women,  courtiers,  young  officci-s  into  their 
proper  places,  and  to  make  all  feel  the  authorit}"  of  his  age,  of 
liis  understanding,  and  of  his  ]iosition.  Hut  he  liad  not  the  force 
to  do  so,  and  tlu^  I'lMissian  monarchy  is  demolished  and  the 
States  of  Brunswick  are  in  my  ]iower.  '^Fell  tlie  Duke  of  Jiruns- 
wick  lliai   1  shall   show  him  that  consideration  which  is  due  to 
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an  unfortunate  cfeneral,  justly  celel)rated,  struck  by  that  fate 
which  may  reach  us  all,  but  that  I  cannot  recognise  a  sovereiirn 
l^i'ince  in  a  general  of  the  Prussian  army." 

'J'hese  words,  published  through  the  usual  channel  of  the  ])iil- 
letins,  intimated  that  Napoleon  would  not  treat  the  sovereigntv  of 
the  J3uke  of  Brunswick  any  better  than  that  of  the  Elector  of 
llt'sse.  If,  however,  he  showed  as])('rity  to  some,  he  showed 
himself  kind  and  generous  to  others,  taking  care  to  vary  his  treat- 
ment according  to  the  known  ])artici])ation  of  each  in  the  war. 
Mis  expressions  in  regard  to  old  ]\larshal  Mollendorf  were  per- 
fectly decorous.  There  was  in  Berlin  Prince  Ferdinand,  brother 
of  the  great  Frederick  and  father  of  Prince  Lonis,  as  well  as  tlie 
princess  his  wife.  There  were  also  the  widow  of  J'rince  Henry 
and  two  sisters  of  the  king's,  one  lying-in,  the  other  ill.  Napo- 
leon went  to  visit  all  these  members  of  the  royal  family  with  all 
the  signs  of  profound  respect,  and  touched  them  by  testimonies 
coming  from  so  higli  a  personage,  for  there  was  not  then  a 
sovereign  whose  attentions  had  so  great  a  value  as  his.  In  tlie 
situation  to  which  he  had  attained,  he  knew  how  to  calculate  his 
slightest  tokens  of  kindness  or  severity.  Exercising  at  this 
moment  the  right  belonging  to  all  generals  in  time  of  war,  that 
of  intercepting  correspondence  to  discover  the  movements  oi'  the 
enemy,  he  seized  a  letter  from  the  Prince  de  Hatzfeld,  in  which 
he  a]ipeared  to  infoi'm  Prince  Hohenlohe  of  the  ])osition  of  the 
French  ariny  around  Perlin.  '^Jlie  Prince  de  Hatzfeld.  as  head  of 
tlie  numicipal  government  established  in  Berlin,  had  promised 
iipdu  oath  not  to  attempt  anything  against  the  French  army, 
and  to  attend  solely  to  the  quiet,  safety,  and  welfare  of  tlu^ 
capital.  It  was  aii  engagement  of  loyalty  towards  the  concpieror. 
who  sufferi^d  an  authority  which  he  could  have  abolisiied  to  sub- 
sist for  the  benefit  of  the  con((uered  country,  'i'he  fault,  how- 
ever, was  very  excusal)le,  since  it  ])roceeded  I'roin  the  most 
honourable  of  sentiments,  patriotism.  Na])oleon,  who  was 
ajipi-ehensive  that  other  ])urgomasters  would  imitatt^  this 
t'xaTupIc.  and  that,  in  this  case,  all  his  mowments  would  be 
revealed  from  hour  to  hour  to  the  enemy — Napoleon  resolved 
to  intimidate  the  Prussian  authorities  by  an  act  of  signal 
se\-erilv,  and  was  not  sorry  that  Ihis  act  of  severity  should 
I'nll  upon  one  of  the  principal  mcTubers  of  the  nobility,  accused 
of  ha\  ing  b(>en  a  wariu  partisan  of  war,  but  accuscMJ  iaisely.  for 
1  he  I'l'iure  de  I  lat/i'eld  was  of  tlie  nunil)er  of  th(>  I'lMissian  nobles 
who  had  modei-ation  because  Iheyhad  undei-slanding.  Na|)o- 
leon  sent  for  I'rince  Perthier.  and  oi'dered  Alai'shal  Davout.  on 
whose  se\-erity  he  could  reckon,  lo  foi-ni  a  nn'lil;iry  commission, 
whicli  should  ajvplv  lo  the  conduct  of  the  i'l'incede  llntzt'eld 
the  laws  of  war  against  es|>ion;ige.  Prince  pMTlhitM',  on  learn- 
ing the   i-esolution   adopted   by    Napoleon,  endeaxoured   in   \ain 
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to  dissuade  him  from  it.  Grenerals  Rapp,  Oaulaincourt,  Savary, 
not  presuming  to  hazard  remonstrances  which  seemed  mis- 
placed from  any  other  lips  than  those  of  the  major-general,  were 
alarmed.  Not  knowing  to  what  means  to  resort,  they  hid  the 
prince  in  the  very  palace,  upon  pretext  of  having  him  arrested, 
and  then  informed  the  Princess  de  Hatzfeld,an  interesting  person, 
and  who  was  then  pregnant,  of  the  danger  which  threatened  her 
husband.  She  hastened  to  the  palace.  It  was  high  time;  for 
the  commission,  having  assembled,  was  applying  for  the  evidence. 
Napoleon,  returning  from  a  ride  in  Berliia,  had  just  alighted 
from  his  horse,  the  guard  beating  the  march  ;  and  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  palace,  the  Princess  de  Hatzfeld,  conducted 
by  Duroc,  appeared  all  in  tears  before  him.  Thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise, he  could  not  refuse  to  receive  her :  he  granted  her  an 
audience  in  his  cabinet.  She  was  seized  with  terror.  Napoleon, 
touched  by  her  distress,  desired  her  to  approach,  and  handed 
her  the  intercepted  letter  to  read.  "  Well,  madam,"  said  he, 
'•  do  you  recognise  the  handwriting  of  your  husband  ?  "  The 
princess,  trembling,  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Presently,  how- 
ever, taking  care  to  cheer  her.  Napoleon  added,  "Throw  that 
paper  into  the  fire,  and  the  military  commission  will  have  no 
evidence  to  convict  upon." 

This  act  of  clemency,  which  Napoleon  could  not  refuse  after  he 
had  seen  the  Princess  de  Hatzfeld,  was,  nevertheless,  a  sacrifice 
for  him,  because  it  was  part  of  his  design  to  intimidate  the 
G  erman  nobility,  particularly  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  who 
revealed  to  the  enemy  the  secrets  of  his  operations.  He  learned 
subsequently  to  know  the  Prince  de  Hatzfeld,  appreciated  his 
character  and  his  understandinof,  and  was  o^lad  that  he  had  not 
given  him  up  to  military  justice.  Happy  the  governments  that 
have  discreet  friends,  who  contrive  to  delay  their  severities  ! 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  delay  should  be  long,  before  they 
have  ceased  to  purpose  acts  upon  which,  at  first,  they  were 
most  resolutely  bent. 

Napoleon  in  this  interval  had  incessantly  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  lieutenants  against  the  wrecks  of  the  Prussian 
army.  Placed  at  Berlin  with  his  principal  forces,  he  cut  off  the 
Prussians  from  the  direct  route  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder,  and 
left  them  no  roads  for  reaching  the  latter  river  but  such  as  were 
long,  almost  impassable,  and  easy  to  intercept.  Berlin,  in  fact, 
is  situated  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  tli(»  two  rivers.  The  plains  of  sand  which  we  have  already 
descrL])ed,  as  they  approach  the  Baltic  towards  Mecklenburg, 
rise  into  sandhills,  and  ]iresent  a  series  of  lakes  of  all  dimen- 
sions, parallt^  to  the  sea.  Tliese  lakes,  being  prevented  by  the 
chain  of  sandliills  from  discharging  themselves  dii-ectly  into 
the  sea,  find  a  cliannel  towards  th(>  interior  of  the  country  in  an 
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incou.siderable  aud  ratlier  sluggish  stream,  the  llavt^l.  whicfi 
runs  towards  Berlin,  where  it  falls  in  with  the  Spree,  coming 
from  an  op])Osite  direction,  that  is  to  say,  from  Lusatia,  a  pro- 
vince which  separates  Saxony  from  Silesia.  The  Havel  and 
S])ree,  united  near  Berlin,  expand  about  S])andau  and  I'otsdam, 
and  there  form  new  lakes,  wliich  tlie  hand  of  the  great  Frederick 
took  pains  to  embellish,  and  turning  to  the  left  proceed  to  the 
I'^lbe.  They  thus  describe  a  transverse  line,  which  on  one  side 
unites  Berlin  to  the  Elbe,  and  continued  by  the  Finow  Canal 
on  the  other,  joins  that  capital  to  the  Oder.  It  was  through 
this  tract,  intersected  by  natural  or  artilicial  streams,  covered 
with  lakes,  forests,  and  sand,  that  the  vagrant  relics  of  the 
J'russian  army  had  to  take  their  flight. 

Napoleon,  established  since  the  25th  of  October  at  Potsdam 
and  Berlin,  had  it  in  his  power  to  aiiticipate  them  in  all  directions. 
He  kept  Lannes'  corps  at  S2')andau,  the  corps  of  Augereau  and 
Davout  in  Berlin  itself,  lastly,  Bernadotte's  corps  beyond  J3erlin 
— all  of  them  ready  to  march  on  the  first  indication  they  should 
have  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  enemy.  Napoleon  had  spread 
the  cavalry  around  Berlin  and  ]^otsdam,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Havel  and  the  Elbe,  to  ]')ick  up  intelligence. 

Spandau  had  already  surrendered.  That  fortress,  situated 
very  near  Berlin,  amidst  the  waters  of  the  Spree  and  the  Havel, 
strong  by  its  situation  and  its  works,  was  capable  of  making  a 
long  resistance.  But  such  had  been  the  presumption  and  the 
carelessness  of  the  I'russian  government,  that  it  had  not  even 
armed  the  place,  though  the  magazines  whicli  it  contained  were 
])rovided  with  a  considerable  materiel.  On  the  25th,  the  day  of 
]\Larshal  Davout's  entry  into  Berlin,  Lannes  had  appeared  under 
the  walls  of  Spandau,  and  threatened  the  governor  with  the 
severest  treatment  if  he  refused  to  surrender.  The  guns  were 
not  upon  the  walls  ;  the  garrison,  participating  in  the  terror 
which  had  seiz(>d  all  hearts,  desired  to  ca])itulate.  The  governor 
was  an  old  soldier,  whom  age  had  bereft  of  all  energy.  Lannes 
saw  him,  friglitened  him  by  the  account  of  the  disasters  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  wrung  from  him  a  ca]iitulatiou.  by  vii'tue  of 
which  the  ]"»lace  was  immediat(^ly  (h^livered  u])  to  tlie  frencli,  ami 
the  garrison  declared  prisoners  of  war.  It  would  recpiin^  at 
(>iic(^  the  improvid(Mice  of  the  governmiMit,  which  had  neglected 
to  arm  the  fortress,  and  the  demoralisation  which  (everywhere 
jirevailed,  to  account  for  so  strange  a  ca])itiil;i(  ion. 

The  emperor  hastened  in  person  to  Spandau.  aud  resolved  to 
iuak(>  it  his  third  de])nt  in  f  Jermanv.  'J'liis  new  refuge  offered  the 
more  advantages,  iiuismuch  as  it  was  situated  wil  Iiin  tliree  or  four 
leagues  of  Berlin,  surrounded  by  water,  perfectly  fortified,  and 
contained  an  immense  quantity  of  corn.  Na]iole(m  ordered  il 
to  be  armed  t'oi't  liwit  li.  ovens  built  there,  amniiinit  ion  amassed. 
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hospitals  organised — in  sliort,  the  same  establishments  created 
as  at  Wittenberg  and  Erfurt.  He  sent  thither  immediately  all 
the  artillery,  muskets,  and  munitions  of  war  taken  at  Berlin. 
In  that  cajDital  had  been  found  300  pieces  of  cannon,  100,000 
muskets,  and  a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  projectiles.  This 
vast  materiel,  added  to  considerable  stores  of  grain,  was  a  sort 
of  guarantee  against  any  attempt  of  the  people  of  Berlin,  now 
very  quiet  and  docile,  but  whose  submission  any  reverse  which 
we  might  sustain  would  be  liable  to  change  into  revolt. 

While  the  emperor  was  occupied  with  these  provident 
measures,  the  uninterrupted  expeditions  of  the  light  cavalry 
liad  revealed  the  march  of  the  Prussian  army.  The  eleven  days 
which  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Jena,  those  eleven  days 
employed  by  the  French  in  gaining  the  Elbe,  in  crossing  it,  in 
occupying  Berlin,  had  been  employed  by  the  Prussians  also  in 
gaining  the  Elbe,  in  there  collecting  their  scattered  wrecks,  in 
then  proceeding  towards  Mecklenburg,  in  order  to  reach  the  line 
of  the  Oder  by  means  of  a  circuit  to  the  north.  This  movement 
towards  Mecklenbui'g  being  unmasked.  Napoleon  despatched 
Murat,  by  way  of  Oranienburg  and  Zehdenick,  to  follow  the 
banks  of  the  Havel  and  the  Know  Canal.  It  was  along  these 
military  lines,  and  protected  by  them,  that  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
lohe  would  march.  Napoleon  ordered  them  to  proceed  along 
these  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  constantly  between  the 
enemy  and  the  Oder,  and  then,  when  they  had  turned  the 
Prussians,  to  endeavour  to  envelop  them,  and  take  them  to  the 
last  man.  JNIarshal  Lannes  had  set  out  with  Murat,  and  with 
the  recommendation  to  march  as  rapidly  as  the  cavalry.  Marslial 
Bernadotte  had  orders  to  follow  Lannes.  Marshal  Davout,  al'ter 
the  three  or  four  days'  rest  which  he  needed,  was  to  proceed  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  Marshal  Augereau  and  the  guard  were 
to  remain  at  Berlin.  Marshals  Ney  and  Soult  had  been  sent, 
as  we  have  said,  to  invest  jNlagdeburg. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  of  ilohenlohe  had  actually  taken  the 
resolution  that  was  attributed  to  him.  Pursued  most  persever- 
ingly  by  the  French,  he  had  arrived  at  Magdeburg,  hoping  to 
find  there  rest,  provisions,  materiel,  and  above  all,  the  time  neces- 
sary for  tlie  reorganisation  of  his  army.  Vain  ho]ie  !  The  want 
of  precautions  against  a  retreat  so  easy  to  be  foreseen  prevailed 
everywiiere.  At  JNlagdeburg  there  were  no  supplies  but  what 
w<'re  indis])ensal)]e  for  the  garrison.  Tlie  old  governor,  M.  de 
Kleist,  liaving  ])rovided  for  the  first  wants  of  the  fugitives,  and 
given  tliem  a  small  f|uantity  of  bread,  refused  to  feed  them  any 
longer,  fearful  of  diminishing  his  own  resources  if  lie  should  be 
besieged.  'Vhi^  interior  of  Mngdcburg  was  so  encumbered  witli 
bagijfage  that  the  army  could  not  Iw  lodged  thei'e :  the  cavaliy 
was  established,  as  a  luatter  of  necessitv,  on  the  irlacis;  the  in- 
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fantry  in  the  covered  ways.  Very  soon  the  J'russinn  troops,  con- 
tinually harassed  by  the  French  cavalry,  which  came  and  carried 
oti'  whole  detachments  under  the  cannon  of  the  place,  wi-re 
obliged  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  Elbe.  At  lent^'-tii  M.  de 
Kleist,  terrified  at  the  disorder  prt-vailini,'  within  and  without 
IMagdeburg,  earnestly  requested  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  to  con- 
tinue  his  retreat  towards  the  Oder,  and  to  leave  him  the  libcrtv 
which  he  so  much  needed  to  put  himself  into  a  state  of  defence 
The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  had.  therefore,  but  two  days  to  re- 
(M-ir'T.nise  an  army  composed  of  nothing  but  wrecks,  and  in  uliicli 
-everal  l)attalions  had  to  be  united  in  order  to  form  one.  ^lore- 
over,  Marshal  Kalkreuth  having  been  sent  for  by  the  king,  who 
was  in  East  I'russia,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  ordered  to  ])ick 
up  tiie  two  divisions  of  reserve,  and  obliged  to  go  to  the  Lower 
l*]lbe,  far  below  Magdeburg,  to  join  them. 

Amidst  these  embarrassments,  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  com- 
menced his  march  in  three  columns.  On  his  right.  General 
Schimmelpfennig,  with  a  detachment  of  cavaliy  and  infantrv. 
was  to  cover  the  army  towards  Potsdam,  Spandau,  and  ]^erlin, 
to  keep  at  first  along  the  Havel,  then  when  he  had  a;>cended  high 
enough  to  turn  Berlin,  to  proceed  along  the  Finow  Canal,  and 
thus  Hank  the  retreat  as  far  as  IVenzlau  and  Stettin,  for  owing 
to  the  position  of  the  French  it  was  only  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Oder  that  the  Prussians  could  reach  that  river.  Tlie  ])ulk 
of  the  infantry,  marching  at  the  centre,  at  an  equal  distance 
fro7n  the  coi-]:)S  of  Schimmelpfennig  and  the  Elbe,  was  to  proceed 
through  Genthin,  Pathenau,  Gransee,  and  Prenzlau.  The  cavalry, 
whicli  was  already  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  it  profited 
by  the  abundance  of  forage,  was  to  follow  the  banks  of  that 
rivt-r  by  Jerichow  and  Havelberg,  then  leave  them  to  ])roceed 
northward,  and  passing  through  Wittstock,  Mirow,  Strelitz, 
Prenzlau.  arrive  at  the  connnon  point,  Stettin. 

The  cor]y^  of  the  Duke  of  AVeimar  and  the  grand  park,  undei- 
the  conduct  of  General  J31ucher,  had  fortunately  turned  the  Harz 
l;v  Hesse  and  Ilanr)ver.  without  being  annoy ihI  by  the  French, 
who  were  hastening  to  reach  the  J::]lbe.  The  Duke  of  W  eimai-. 
1)V  means  of  a  very  clever  manceuva'c,  had  continued  to  decei\f 
^larslial  Soult.  feigning  at  first  to  attack  the  line  of  investmenf 
aixumd  ]Magdeburg,  and  then  sli]-)])ing  off  all  at  once,  he  liad 
suddenly  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Tangermunde,  and  llius  gained 
the  right  l)ank.  He  had  with  him  12.OOO  or  14.000  men. 
(iiMieral  Plucher  had  ]")assed  tlie  ri\'er  below.  The  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  W  eimar  the  concerted  ren- 
dez\ons  of  Stettin,  which  he  was  to  reach  ])y  ci'ossing  Mecklen- 
Ijurg.  and  gave  (n-neral  JUucher  the  cc)mniand  of  the  troops 
beaten  Ijefore  Halle,  troojis  which  had  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberir  into  those  of  General   Xatziiier. 
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General  Blucher  was  directed  to  form  with  these  troops  the 
rearguard  of  the  Prussian  army. 

If  these  forces  had  contrived  to  escape  the  French  and  to 
reach  Stettin,  they  might,  after  being  reorganised  and  joined 
by  the  contingent  of  East  Prussia,  have  composed  behind  the 
Oder  an  army  of  some  value,  and  lent  a  useful  hand  to  the 
Russians.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  had  kept  together  25,0CX3 
men  at  least.  Natzmer's  corps,  with  the  other  wrecks  of  General 
Blucher's,  numbered  9000  or  10,000.  The  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  amounted  to  13,000  or  14,000.  There  was  conse- 
quently a  total  force  of  about  50,000  men,  which,  joined  to  about 
20,000  left  in  East  Prussia,  could  still  have  presented  70,000 
fighting  men,  and,  combined  with  the  Russians,  have  played  an 
important  part.  There  were  left  22,000  men  to  defend  Magde- 
burg. The  Saxons,  hastening  to  avail  themselves  of  the  clemency 
of  Napoleon  towards  them,  had  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  had  to  effect  his  retreat  through 
a  poor  country,  difficult  to  traverse,  and  amidst  numerous 
squadrons  of  French  cavalry.  The  latter,  which  was  at  first 
cautious  in  presence  of  the  Prussian  cavalry,  the  excellence 
of  which  was  highly  extolled  to  it,  now  intoxicated  with  its 
successes,  had  become  so  daring,  that  mere  chasseurs  were  no 
longer  afraid  to  encounter  cuirassiers. 

The  prince  set  out  then  on  the  22nd  of  October  by  the  roads 
specified,  Schimmelpfennig's  corps  of  flankers  proceeding  for 
Plauen,  the  infantry  for  Genthin,  the  cavalry  for  Jerichow. 
They  marched  slowly,  on  account  of  the  sands,  the  exhausted 
state  of  men  and  horses,  and  their  being  unused  to  fatigue. 
Seven  or  eight  leagues  a  day  were  as  much  as  these  troops 
could  perform,  while  the  French  infantry,  in  case  of  need, 
would  clear  fifteen.  Moreover,  a  very  great  indiscipline  had 
crept  into  the  corps.  Disaster,  which  sours  men's  minds,  had 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  officers.  The  cavalry,  in  par- 
ticular, marched  in  a  confused  manner,  without  obeying  any 
orders.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  was  obliged  to  lialt  the 
army,  and  to  address  it  in  very  sharp  terms  to  bring  it  back 
to  a  sense  of  its  duty.  He  even  caused  a  horse-soldier,  who 
had  wounded  an  officer,  to  be  shot.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  such  is  the  usual  effect  of  great  reverses,  and 
sometimes,  too,  of  great  successes,  for  victory  has  its  disorder 
as  well  as  defeat.  Tlie  French,  eager  after  booty,  ran,  like  the 
Prussians,  in  all  directions,  without  heeding  the  commands  of 
tlieir  officers  ;  and  Marshal  Ney  wrote  to  the  emperor  that, 
unless  he  were  authorised  to  make  some  examples,  tlie  lives  of 
the  officers  would  be  no  longer  safe.  Singular  consequences 
of  the  dissolution  of  States  !  The  preci]ntate  movements  caused 
l)y  this  dissolution  disorganise  the  concpiered  and  the  conqueror. 
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We  had  arrivod  at  tlie  ])erfection  of  the  liio-h,-st  department  of 
war,  and  were  already  a])proacliin((  I  lie  limit  where  it  becouies 
an  immense  confusifui. 

On  the  23rd  the  i*rus>ians  were,  the  infantry  at  Italhcnau. 
the  cavalry  at  Havelber£r.  But  the  ])ains  which  they  took  to 
break  down  the  brid^-es  impeded  the  march  of  the  corjis  on 
the  riLdit,  that  of  Schimmelpfennio-,  and  they  were  obliired  to 
approach  the  Elbe  by  a  wheel  to  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
numerous  streams  which  are  met  with  between  the  llavel  and 
the  Elbe.  They  turned  off  as  far  as  Khinow.  On  the  24th 
they  were,  the  cavalry  at  Kirity..  the  infantry  at  Neustadt.  the 
corps  of  Schimmelpfennig  at  Fehrbellin.  Natzmer's  corps, 
transferred  here  to  General  Blucher,  took  near  Rhino w  the 
])lace  of  the  principal  corps,  the  rear^-uard  of  which  it  formed. 

Having  reached  this  point,  the  Prince  of  ITohenlohe  had 
to  deliberate  on  the  further  course  to  be  pursued.  They  had 
ascended  to  the  north  far  beyond  Berlin,  Spaudau,  and  j^otsdam. 
At  every  step  the  army  became  more  and  more  disorf^anised. 
The  colonel  of  the  staff,  de  Massenbach,  advised  that  the  troops 
should  be  allowed  a  day  of  rest,  in  order  to  reorganise  them, 
and  to  be  at  least  in  a  condition  for  fio-hting  if  they  should 
chance  to  meet  with  the  French.  The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
replied  very  justly,  that  neither  one,  two,  nor  even  three  days 
would  be  sufficient  to  reorganise  the  army,  and  it  might  give 
the  French  time  to  cut  it  off  from  Stettin  and  the  Oder.  As 
usual,  a  middle  course  was  adopted ;  a  common  rende/.vous 
was  fixed  at  Gransee,  where  a  general  review  was  to  be  held, 
and  addresses  delivered  to  the  troops  to  recall  them  to  their 
dutv.  Thev  then  continued  their  march  without  stop])ing. 
The  rendezvous  at  Gransee  was  fixed  for  the  26th. 

But  the  French  being  already  apprised,  ]\Iu rat's  cavali'\- 
hurried  to  Fehrbellin  on  the  one  side,  to  /ehdenick  on  tlu' 
other.  Lannes  having  entered  Spandrui  on  the  25th,  marched 
in  the  evening  of  the  26th  with  his  infantry  to  sii])])ort  ^lurat. 
Mar.-hal  IScjult  was  pursuing  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  wliih'  Mar- 
shal Nev  invested  ^NTagdeljurg.  Thus  three  French  curp^  0\irin^i\ 
l)t'sides  Murat's  cavalry,  with  the  exception,  it  is  true,  of  the 
cuirassiers,  ke-|)t  in  Berlin,  were  at  this  mriini-nt  jiursuing  the 
Prussians.  On  the  26th  the  infantry  of  the  I'riure  of  Hohenlohe 
was  at  (iransee,  at  the  appointed  ri'nde/,\-oii-.  li-tening  to  his  ex- 
hortations, imbibing  ho]")es  of  being  soon  at  Stettin,  and  resting 
behind  the  ( Idi-r.  But  at  that  nionicnt  ^furat's  dragoons  sur])rised 
S(^hiniii!t'lpfennig's  corps  at  /ehdeniclc.  overturnetl  his  cavah'w 
Idlled  300,  and  took  seven  (w  eight  hiindi'ed  horse,  and  (iblignl 
the  infantrv  of  that  coi-jis  of  flankers  to  dis])ei'se  in  tln^  woods. 

This  intelligence,  })rought  by  ])easants  and  fugitives  to  CI  rans.-r, 
induced  the   I'rince  of  Hohenlohe  to  decamp  immediately,  and 
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to  turn  off  once  more  to  the  left  towards  Fiirstenberg  instead 
of  marching  to  Templin,  which  was  the  direct  route  for  Stettin. 
He  was  thus  in  hopes  of  rallying  his  cavalry  to  him,  and  of  getting 
at  the  same  time  further  from  the  French.     But  while  he  was 
making  this  circuit,  Murat  proceeded  by  the  shortest  road  to 
Templin,  and  Lannes,  halting  neither  day  nor  night,  kept  con- 
stantly in  sight  of  Murat's  squadrons.    The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe 
slept  at  Fiirstenberg,  and  made  his  infantry  pass  the  night  there, 
while  Lannes  spent  that  same  night  in  marching.     French  and 
l?russians    continued   to   pursue    a   northward  course   towards 
Templin  and  Prenzlau,  the  common  point  of  the  Stettin  road, 
moving  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  each  other,  and 
separated  merely  by  a  curtain  of  woods  and  lakes.     They  were 
still  12  leagues  (7  German  miles)  from  Prenzlau.    On  the  morn- 
ing of   the   27th  the  Prince  of   Hohenlohe  started  for  Boit- 
zenburg,  sending  word  to  the  cavalry  to  join  him,  and  to  the 
rearguard,  commanded  by  General  Blucher,  to  quicken  its  pace. 
He  marched  all  day,  having  no   other  refreshment  for  his 
troops  than  what  was  furnished  them  by  the  patriotism  of  the 
villagers,  who  placed  upon  the  road  piles  of  bread  and  cauldrons 
full  of  potatoes.    Towards  evening  they  approached  Boitzenburg, 
and  the  owner  of  that  place,  M.  d'Arnim,  came  to  intimate  that 
he  had  had  bivouacs  prepared  around  his  mansion  and  abun- 
dantly provided  with  victuals  and  drink.     This  was  welcome 
news  to  men  dying  from  fatigue  and  hunger.    But  on  approach- 
ing Boitzenburg,   reports    of  firearms  destroyed  that  hope  of 
rest  and  food.     Murat's  light  horse,   having  already  reached 
Boitzenburg,  were  regaling  on  the  provisions  destined  for  the 
Prussians.     Too  few,  however,  to  make  head  against  the  latter, 
they  left  Boitzenburg.     The    unfortunate    soldiers    of   Prince 
Hohenlohe  devoured  what  was  left,  but  the  presence  of  French 
horse   warned   them    that  they  had  no   time  to  lose.       They 
started  again  that  same  night,  making  another  circuit  to  the 
left  to  avoid  the  French  and  to  reacli  ]?renzlau  before  them. 
They  marched  the  whole  night,  flattering  themselves  that  they 
should    outstrip   them.      At  daybreak  they  began  to  discern 
Prenzlau ;  but  on  the  right,  across  the  woods  and  lakes  whicli 
lined  the  route,  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  horsemen  riding 
at  a  rapid  rate.     The  fog  prevented  them  from  distinguishing 
1  lie  colour  of  their  uniform.     Were  they  French  ?  were  tliey 
Prussians?     Such  were  the  questions  wliich  they  asked  each 
other.     Some  imagined  that  they  perceived  the  white  plume  of 
a  Prussian  regiment;  others,  on  the  contrary,  fancied  that  they 
could  distingiiisli  the  helmet  of  ]\Iurat's  dragoons.     At  length, 
amidst  tliese  conjectures  of  fear  and  hope,  they  arrived  in  sight 
of  Prenzlau,  the  French,  as  they  were  assured,  not  having  yet 
been  seen.    They  pushed  on  into  a  suburb,  a  quarter  of  a  league 
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in  length.  Half  of  the  Prussian  army  had  already  entered,  wti.-ii 
all  at  once  the  cry,  To  arms  I  was  i-aised.  The  French  di-aLrooiis. 
cominij  up  at  the  moment  wlu'ii  ])art  of  the  Prussian  army  wa- 
in I'renzlaii,  attacked  the  tail  of  it.  drove  it  into  the  town  itself. 
charo-ed  it  in  all  directions,  and  tlien  dashed  into  the  streets. 
The  Pritwitz  dragoons,  pushed  hy  tlu-  French  dragoons,  fell  back 
upon  the  Prussian  infantry  and  overturned  it.  Horrible  was  the 
fray  that  followed,  terror  aggi-avating  the  tumult  and  the  danger. 
The  i*russian  army,  cut  in  several  pieces,  ih-d  beyond  I'renzlau. 
and  took  position  as  well  as  it  could  on  the  .Stettin  road.  ]t 
was  soon  surrounded,  and  ^Nlurat  sent  to  summon  the  I'rince  of 
ilohenlohe  to  surrender,  lie  conceived  that  Murat  had  brought 
nothing  but  cavalry  with  him.  But  the  infantry  of  Lannes. 
which  after  leaving  tSpandau  had  marched  day  and  night,  halt- 
ing only  to  eat.  arrived  at  the  same  moment.  The  colonel  of  the 
staff,  de  ^lassenbach,  affirmed  that  he  had  seen  it.  There  was  no 
chance  of  escaping.  Murat  desired  to  speak  with  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe.  The  soldier  who  had  become  prince,  and  continued 
as  generous  as  he  was  intrepid,  consoled  the  Prussian  general. 
])romised  him  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  most  honourable 
that  he  ccuild  grant  within  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Xapoleon.  Murat  required  that  all  the  soldiers  should 
l)e  prisoners,  but  consented  that  the  officers  should  remain  free 
and  be  allowed  to  carry  away  whatever  they  possessed,  on  con- 
dition, however,  of  not  servino-  au'ain  durino-  the  war.  Jle 
consented  also  that  the  soldiers  should  be  exempted  from  th(^ 
humiliatinor  formality  of  lavingf  down  their  arms  when  flliuL:' 
l)efore  the  French.  This  was  a  difference  which,  under  their 
misfortune,  would  distinguish  them  from  the  troops  of  the 
Austrian  Mack.  The  l^rince  of  Ilohenlohe,  seeing  that  he  coukl 
not  obtain  better  terms,  feeling  even  that  ^lurat  could  not  grant 
more,  returned  to  his  officers,  made  them  form  a  circle  around 
liim,  and.  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  ex[)lained  to  them  the  state 
of  things.  lie  was  one  of  those  who  had  declaimed  luost  vehe- 
mently against  every  kind  of  capitulation.  P)ut  he  was  awaiv 
that  there  was  no  other  resource,  not  even  that  of  an  honourable 
combat,  for  the  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and  the  s])irits  of 
the  troops  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  degree  of  dejection.  As 
no  officer  proposed  an  ex])edient,  the  circle  separated,  uttering 
maledictions,  and  breaking  their  arms. 

The  ca])itulation  was,  therefore,  signed  by  the  ])rince,  and  in 
thf>  course  of  tht;>  same  dav,  th(>  2St]i  of  ( )ctober.  a  year  afttM- the 
catastrophe  of  (iiiieral  ^lack,  14.000  infantry  and  2000  ca\alry 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  wai'.  The  con(|uerors  were 
intoxicated  with  joy,  and  what  joy  was  ever  better  founded! 
Such  bcildness  in  manceuvring,  such  patience  in  endui'iug  ])riva- 
tious.  equal  at  least  to  those  which  the  con(piered  had  endui'i'(l. 
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such  ardour  in  making  still  more  rapid  marches  than  theirs,  well 
deserved  such  a  prize.  Disorders  unfortunately  were  committed 
at  Prenzlau,  caused  by  the  eagerness  of  the  soldiers  to  secure  the 
booty,  which  they  considered  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  victory. 
But  the  French  officers  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  in  protect- 
ing the  Prussian  officers.  German  writers  themselves  have  done 
them  this  justice.  In  18 15,  the  departments  of  the  north  of 
France  had  not  the  same  justice  to  render  to  the  Prussians. 

But  the  French  had  more  trophies  to  collect,  A  number  of 
Prussian  squadrons  and  battalions,  which  had  not  entered  Prenz- 
lau, had  marched  further  north  towards  Passewalck.  General 
Milhaud's  light  cavalry  overtook  them.  Six  regiments  of 
cavalry,  several  battalions  of  infantry,  a  park  of  horse-artillery, 
laid  down  their  arms.  Lasalle,  with  the  hussars  and  chas- 
seurs, hastened  to  Stettin,  followed  by  the  infantry  of  Lannes. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  an  officer  of  light  cavalry  dared  to  summon 
Stettin,  a  fortress  having  a  numerous  garrison  and  an  immense 
artillery.  General  Lasalle  had  an  interview  with  the  governor, 
and  expatiated  with  such  conviction  on  the  complete  annihilation 
of  the  Prussian  army,  that  the  governor  surrendered  tlie  place 
with  all  that  it  contained  and  a  garrison  of  6000  men  prisoners 
of  war.  Lannes  entered  the  place  on  the  following  day. 
Nothing  assuredly  could  better  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
demoralisation  of  the  Prussians,  and  of  the  terror  excited  by  the 
French,  than  a  fact  so  strange  and  so  new  in  the  annals  of  war. 

All  now  left  to  be  taken  of  the  Prussian  army  were  General 
Blucher  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  with  about  20,000  men. 
When  this  last  remnant  should  be  taken,  one  might  say  that 
160,000  men  had  been  destroyed  or  made  prisoners  in  a  fort- 
night, without  one  of  them  having  recrossed  the  Oder.  General 
Blucher  and  the  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had  Marshals 
Soult  and  Bernadotte  in  pursuit  of  them.  They  would  soon  be 
overtaken  by  Murat  himself,  and  would  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  the  Oder,  since  Lannes  occupied  Stettin.  They  had,  there- 
fore, very  little  chance  of  escaping. 

Napoleon  on  receiving  these  tidings  was  extremely  delighted. 
"Since  your  chasseurs,"  he  wrote  to  Murat,  "take  fortresses,  I 
luay  disband  my  cor])s  of  engiiK^ers,  and  melt  down  my  heavy 
artillery."  In  the  bulletin  he  made  mention  of  the  cavalry  only, 
and  omitted  the  infantry  of  Lanues,  wliicli  had  nevertheless  con- 
tributed to  the  capitulation  of  Prenzlau  as  much  as  the  cavalry 
itself.  This  omission  was  owing  to  t]u»  circumstance  that  Murat. 
in  haste  to  report  the  exploits  of  his  cavalry,  had  not  thought  of 
noticing  tlui  coi']is  of  Lannes.  When  tliat  marshal  received  the 
bulletin,  lie  durst  not  read  it  to  his  soldiers  for  fear  of  mortifying 
them.  "My  attachment  to  your  person,"  he  wrote  to  Napoleon, 
"will  alwnys  set  me  above  everv  kind  of  injustice,  but  what  am 
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I  to  say  to  those  brave  soltliers  who  marcli  day  and  iiip:ht,  with- 
out ivst,  without  food?  What  reward  can  they  liope  lor,  unh-ss 
to  have  their  deeds  proclaimed  by  the  hundred  voices  of  Fame, 
which  you  alone  have  at  your  disposal  ?  "  That  admirable  emu- 
lation, that  ardent  jealousy  of  ^lory,  which,  liowever,  manifested 
themselves  liere  in  a  noble  ])ensiveness  alone,  was  not  one  of 
tlie  least  remarkable  signs  of  that  heroic  enthusiasm  wliich  then 
warmed  all  minds. 

Napoleon,  singularly  kind  to  Lannes,  replied:  "Arc  ijim..  aiul 
yo}ir  soldiers  children?  Can  you  suppose  me  to  be  unacf|uainted 
with  all  that  you  have  done  to  second  the  cavalry  ?  There  is 
glory  for  all.  Another  time  it  will  be  your  turn  to  fill  with  your 
name  the  bulletins  of  tlie  grand  army." 

Lannes,  transported,  assembled  his  infantry  in  one  of  the 
))ublic  places  of  Stettin,  and  ordered  Napoleon's  letter  to  be 
read  in  the  ranks.  Overjoyed  as  himself,  his  soldiers  gi-eeted 
that  letter  with  repeated  shouts  of  Virc  VEmpcreur  d'Orcidcnt  !  " 
(Long  live  the  Emperor  of  the  West!)  This  singular  appella- 
tion, wliich  corresponded  so  perfectly  with  the  secret  amljition 
of  Napoleon,  proceeded  therefore  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army,  and  it  proved  that  in  the  estimation  of  all  he  already 
lilled  the  West  with  his  power  and  his  glory. 

Lannes,  in  the  effusion  not  of  his  flattery  but  of  his  joy,  for, 
pleased  himself,  he  wished  his  master  to  be  pleased  too — Lannes 
wrote,  "  Sire,  your  soldiers  shout '  Vixt  V Em'pcrcur  d'Occidrnf  !  " 
ai'e  we  henceforward  to  address  our  letters  to  you  by  that  title?"* 

Napoleon  made  no  reply,  and  that  title  which  gushed,  as  it 

*  We  rjuote  soijiu  (if  tliu  letters  of  IMar-Iial  Lannes,  wliicli  sliow  tlie  spirit 
of  the  French  troojis  at  this  jieriod,  and  may  serve  to  impart  their  true  ehar- 
aeter  to  those  prodigious  events. 

"Marshal  Lanm:s  to  his  majesty  the  Em])eror. 

"Hini:, — I  have  received  the  letter  which  yoni-  majesty  has  done  nu^  the 
honour  to  write  me  :  it  is  impossihlc  fur  me  to  express  the  jileasure  that  it 
has  <riven  me.  'I'here  is  nutliin^' in  thi' U'lild  that  1  doirr  sri  much  as  to  be  sur(! 
that  your  majesty  knows  that  I  do  all  that  lies  iti  my  ].ower  for  your  glory. 

'■  ]  ha\(;  commiini-'ated  to  my  orin^  d'unn'i  wliat  youi-  majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  say  to  me  for  it.  It  would  be  imjios-iblc  to  describe  to  y(.iur 
maje-tythe  gratification  which  it  afi'orded  them.  .V  single  word  from  you 
is  s\illicient  to  mako  tlu^  soldiers  liajjpy. 

■■  'J'hree  hussar-,  lia\ing  lo.-t  their  way  toward-  (larlz.  found  themselve-  in 
the  midst  fjf  an  cneiny's  sipjadron.  They  ran  up  to  ii,  lt\clling  their  jiieces, 
saying  that  it  w;i>  surroimdeil  b\- a  re'_dment,  and  must  dismount  imnu^diately. 
'file  com  niandoi-  of  this  s(jua(h-(in  oidrn-d  t  to  di-moiint .  and  it  surrendered  ils 
tirms  to  those  three  hus-ars,  who  brought  t'  e  nuui  tliiilier  ]iri>oners  of  war. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  learn  your  nuaje-ty'>  intentions,  that  I  may  know 
whether  I  oicjht  to  lia\c  sent  Siichet',-  di\i-i.'n  to  Stargard.  and  the  cavalry 
on  further.  V>\  those  Tiieun-  we  -howld  lia\e  spari'd  the  jirovisioiis  of  the 
fortrr.-.-  of  Stettin,  which,  however,  1  li;iv(>  not  yei  toi.ehed.  The  soldiers 
are  c;inion((l  in  the  eiisiioiis.  and  live  with  the  inh.abitants. 

"  I  liave  been  o\er  tlie  foriros  with  ( ieiieral  ('lia,->eloiip  :  he  thinks  it  i'ud  : 
and  tny  opinion  is,  th.at  a  gnat  deal  of  mom-y  must  be  spent  to  put  it  into  ;i 
stattt  of  defence.      'W'e  lia\e  been   to  Damm  :  it  is  a  superlj  natiual  po-ilion  ; 
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were,  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers  was  not  assumed.  As 
Napoleon  conceived,  it  was  only  deferred.  Of  all  the  grandeurs 
that  he  ever  dreamt  of,  this  is  the  only  one  that  was  not  realised 
even  for  a  moment.  If,  however,  he  had  not  the  title,  he  had 
the  vast  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  But  human 
pride  is  as  fond  of  the  title  of  power  as  of  power  itself. 

The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  being  taken,  there  was  nothing  left 
to  take  but  General  Blucher,  with  the  rearguard  and  the  corps 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  The  latter  had  come  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  de  Vinning,  since  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  accept- 

yoii  cannot  get  to  it  but  by  a  causeway  of  a  league  and  a  half,  on  which 
there  are  at  least  forty  bridges.  I  think  that,  if  your  majesty  purposes  to 
advance  further,  you  will  render  that  position  impregnable. 

"  I  have  just  been  assured  that  the  king  has  shown  great  displeasure  with 
those  gentlemen  about  him  who  advised  him  to  the  war  ;  that  he  was  never 
seen  in  such  a  passion  ;  that  he  told  them  that  they  were  scoundrels,  that 
they  had  made  him  lose  his  crown,  that  he  had  no  hope  left  but  to  go  and 
see  the  great  Napoleon,  and  that  he  reckoned  upon  his  generosity.  I  am, 
with  the  most  profound  respect,  &c.,  Lannes." 

"  Passewalck,  November  i,  1806. 

"  SlEB, — I  had  the  honour  to  announce  yesterday  to  your  majesty  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  60  caissons,  as  many  carts  laden  with  ammunition,  drawn  by 
eight  or  ten  horses  each  vehicle,  and  1500  light  artillerymen.  Indeed,  sire, 
I  never  saw  finer  men.  It  is  a  superb  park  ;  I  shall  send  it  off  this  morning 
for  Spandau.  Almost  all  the  men  are  mounted,  and  march  in  the  greatest  order. 
Your  majesty  could,  if  you  pleased,  have  them  taken  to  Italy.  I  am  certain 
that  if  a  few  officers  who  could  speak  German  were  to  be  placed  with  them, 
these  men  would  serve  most  cheerfully.  I  wish  your  majesty  were  to  see  this 
convoy  ;  that  would  decide  you  to  send  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

"  The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  writes  to  me  that  he  calculates  upon  coming  up 
with  the  enemy,  that  is,  the  grand  corps  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  and  Blucher, 
with  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow.  He  has  already 
taken  some  prisoners  from  the  tail  of  the  column.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  I  am  recalling  all  the  light  cavalry,  which  I  had  sent  off  for 
Boitzenburg,  and  am  going  to  assemble  my  whole  corps  d'armee  at  Stettin. 

"  There  have  been  found  in  this  place  more  than  200  pieces  of  cannon  on 
their  carriages,  and  many  spare  ones,  an  infinite  quantity  of  powder,  ammu- 
nition, and  magazines. 

"  I  shall  throw  all  my  light  cavalry  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder.  I 
shall  have  all  the  corn  and  flour  I  can  collected  to  increase  our  stores  ;  I  shall 
have  ovens  built,  and  as  much  biscuit  made  as  possible. 

"  The  garrison  of  Stettin  amounted  to  6000  men ;  a  regiment  of  Ga/.an's 
division  shall  escort  it  to  Spandau.  That  general  has  but  one  regiment  left . 
Sachet's  division  also  has  furnished  a  great  number  of  men  for  the  escort  of 
ti'oops,  so  that  ni}^  co7-ps  d'armee  is  reduced  very  low. 

"  If  Stettin  affords  sufficient  means  for  clothing  the  soldiers,  I  shall  do  it, 
for  they  arc  quite  naked.  An  inventory  of  what  tlierc  is  in  tlie  place  is  lore- 
})a.ring.     I  shall  have  the  honour  to  send  it  to  your  majesty. 

"  Meanwhile  I  request  your  imperial  majesty  to  let  me  know  your  inten- 
1  ions  as  speedily  as  possible.     My  headquarters  will  be  to-night  at  Stettin. 

"  Yesterday  I  had  your  majesty's  proclamation  read  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  'J'he  concluding  word's  deeply  touched  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers. 
They  all  set  u])  shouts  of  Vire  U Em.pcreur  d' Occident  !  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  tell  your  jnajesty  how  much  you  are  beloved  by  these  brave  fellows,  and, 
in  truth,  never  was  lover  so  fond  (if  his  mistress  as  they  are  of  your  person.  1 
beg  your  inajesty  to  let  me  know  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  have  my  despatches 
addressed  in  future  to  the  Em))eror  of  the  West,  and  I  make  this  inquiry  in  the 
name  of  my  cirp^  d'arnu'e.     I  am,  with  the  most  profound,  &c.,       LANNKS." 
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ing  tlie  treutnient  granted  by  Napoleon  to  the  whole  house  of 
Saxony,  had  left  the  army.  Then-  were  still  32,000  men  to  takt' 
])risoners,  after  which  there  would  not  exist  a  single  detachment 
of  J^russian  troops  from  the  IJhine  to  the  Oder.  Napoleon 
ordered  them  to  be-  pursued  without  intermission,  that  they 
might  be  picked  up  to  the  last  man. 

Lannes  established  himself  at  Stettin,  with  the  intention  of 
occupying  that  important  place,  and  affording  liis  infantry  a  rest 
which  it  greatly  needed.  jNIurat  and  Marshals  Bernadotte  and 
Soult  were  sufficient  to  complett^  the  destruction  of  22,000  Prus- 
sians, worn  out  with  fatigue.  It  was  enough  to  march  in  order  to 
take  them,  unless,  indeed,  they  had  the  luck  to  reach  the  sea,  and 
toiind  sufficient  shipping  to  carry  them  to  hJast  Prussia.  ]\[urat, 
therefore,  directed  his  course  in  great  hast(>  alouo-  the  coast,  tn 
prevent  their  approach  to  it.  lie  ]:)ushed  as  far  as  Stralsund,  while 
Marshal  Bernadotte,  setting  out  from  the  environs  of  Berliii,  and 
Marshal  Soult  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  proceeded  northward, 
to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  net  of  the  French  cavalry. 

Getieral  J^lucher  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  two 
I'russian  corps  at  Waren,  near  the  lake  of  ]\[uritz.  To  retreat  to 
East  I'russia  across  the  Oder  was  impossible,  since  that  river  was 
guarded  in  every  part  of  its  course  by  the  French  armv.  The 
access  to  the  coast  and  to  Stralsund  was  already  intercepted  by 
Mtirat's  horse.  'Jliere  was  no  other  resource  but  to  turn  about 
and  go  l)ack  to  the  Elbe.  General  131ucher  formed  this  design. 
ho]nng  to  throw  himself  into  Magdeburg,  to  increase  the  force 
there  to  such  a  degree  as  to  convert  the  garrison  into  a  real  cnrjis 
iViii'iDi'c,  and  supported  by  that  great  fortress  to  make  a  brilliant 
I'esistance.  lie  directed  his  course,  therefore,  towards  the  J*]ll)e. 
with  a  view  to  attempt  to  ])ass  it  in  the  environs  of  Lauenburg. 

Ilis  illusions  were  of  short  duration.  ]'atroles  of  the  enemy 
informed  him  that  he  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  ;  that  on  his 
right  Murat  was  ali'eady  advancinu'  along  the  coast,  that  on 
liis  h't't  Marshals  Ijei'nadotte  and  Soult  barred  tlu'  a])])roach  to 
M.'igdfbiii'g.  Not  knowing  what  ])lnn  to  ])ursue,  he  marched  for 
some  (lavs  straight  forward  towai'ds  th(»  I.ower  Flbe,  as  a  h'rench 
corjis  returning  to  France,  throuirh  ^Iccldenbui'g  and  JIanover. 
niiglit  have  done.  J I  is  ranl<s  grew  thinner  every  moment, 
because  his  soldiers  lied  into  the  nvoiuIs,  oi'  chose  father  to 
surrender  than  longei-  I0  eiuliii'e  hard-^hips  which  had  become 
iiiloh'i'able.  Jle  also  \u>\  a  considerable  number  in  rearguard 
actions,  which,  owing  to  the  dillicult  natiiri'  of  the  countiy,  did 
not  alwa\s  turn  out  complete  defeats,  but  which  iiuariabh- 
ended  with  the  relin(|uishment  of  the  disputeil  ground,  and  in 
the  saci'ifice  of  many  men  taken  or  hors  de  condiat. 

In  tliis  manner  he  marched  IVom  the  30th  of  Octciber  to  the 
5th  of  Novendjer.      Not  kmjwing  which  way  to  tlirect  his  course. 
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he  conceived  a  violent  act,  which,  however,  necessity  might 
justify.  In  his  road  lay  the  city  of  Liibeck,  one  of  the  last  free 
cities  preserved  by  the  Germanic  constitution.  Neutral  by  right, 
it  ought  to  have  been  safe  from  all  hostility.  General  Blucher 
resolved  to  throw  himself  into  it  by  main  force,  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  great  resources  which  it  contained  in  provisions  as 
well  as  money,  and  if  he  could  not  defend  himself  there,  to 
seize  all  the  merchant  vessels  he  should  find  in  its  waters,  to 
embark  his  troops,  and  to  transport  them  to  East  Prussia. 

In  consequence,  on  the  6th  of  November,  he  entered  Liibeck 
by  force,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  magistrates.  The  ramparts 
of  the  city,  imprudently  converted  into  a  public  promenade,  had 
lost  their  principal  strength.  Besides,  the  city  was  so  unprovided 
with  garrison  that  General  Blucher  had  no  difficulty  to  penetrate 
into  it.  He  quartered  his  soldiers  upon  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  they  took  whatever  they  wanted,  and  besides,  required  a 
large  contribution  from  the  magistrates.  Liibeck,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Denmark.  A  corps  of 
Danish  troops  guarded  that  frontier.  General  Blucher  signified 
to  the  Danish  general  that,  if  he  suffered  it  to  be  violated  by  the 
French,  he  would  violate  it  in  his  turn  and  take  refuge  in  Holstein. 
The  Danish  general  having  declared  that  he  would  perish  with 
the  whole  of  his  corps  rather  than  suffer  any  violation  of  territory. 
General  Blucher  shut  himself  up  in  Liibeck,  confident  that  he 
should  not  be  turned  by  the  French  if  the  neutrality  of  Denmai'k 
were  respected.  But  while  he  conceived  that  he  should  enjoy 
some  safety  in  Liibeck,  protected  by  the  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, and  find  compensation  in  the  abundance  of  a  great  com- 
mercial city  for  the  privations  of  an  arduous  retreat,  the  French 
made  their  appearance.  The  neutrality  of  Liibeck  had  ceased 
to  exist  for  them,  and  they  had  a  right  to  pursue  the  Prussians 
thither.  Arriving  on  the  7th,  they  attacked  on  the  same  day 
the  works  which  covered  the  gates  called  tlie  Burg-Thor  and  the 
Miihlen-Thor.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Bernadotte  carried  the  one, 
that  of  Marshal  Soult  the  other,  by  escalading,  under  a  fin^  of 
grape,  and  witli  unparalleled  hardihood,  works  wliich,  though 
woakf^ued,  still  presented  obstacles  difficult  to  overcome.  An 
obstinate  conflict  ensued  in' the  street.  The  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants of  Liibeck  beheld  their  opulent  city  converted  into  a  scene 
of  carnage.  The  I'russians,  cut  in  pieces  or  surrounded,  were 
ol^ligt'd  to  flee,  leaving  more  tlian  a  thousand  dead  on  the  spot, 
about  6000  prisoners,  and  all  their  artillery.  General  ]^lucliei% 
sallying  from  [jiibeclc,  took  a  position  between  the  half  inundated 
tcrritoiy  in  tlui  environs  of  Liibeck  and  the  Danish  frontier, 
'^^riiere  \m  halted,  having  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition  left, 
'^^riiis  time  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  after  so  severely 
censuring  Mack  a  year  and  thel'rinceof  Ilohenlohe  a  week  before, 
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to  follow  their  oxnmplo.  Ho  wished  to  add  a  few  words  to  the 
capitulation.  Murat  allowed  him  out  of  respect  for  his  luisfortuiu'. 
The  words  added  were  that  he  surrendered  foi-  wantof  aunnunilion. 
This  capitulation  gave  the  French  14,000  [)risoners,  wlid,  with 
those  already  taken  in  Liibeck,  formed  a  total  (jf  20,000. 

From  this  day  there  was  not  a  single  Prussian  corjis  Ix'tween 
till'  Khine  and  the  Oder;  tlie  70,000  men  who  had  end(\avoured 
to  gain  the  Oder  were  dispersed,  killed,  oi*  ])risoners. 

AVhilethes(^  events  were  occurring  in  Mecklenburg,  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  (Jiistrin,on  the  Oder,  submittfd  to  a  few  com])anies 
of  infantry,  commanded  l^y  General  Petit.  Foin-  thousand  ])ri- 
soncrs,  considerable  magazines,  the  second  ])osition  of  the  fiowt'i- 
Oder,  wen^  the  ]-)rize  of  this  new  ca])itulation.  Thus  the  Frcncli 
occu]ned  on  the  Oder  the  fortresses  of  St  t-ttin  and  ( !iistrin.  ^Nfar- 
shal  Lannes  was  established  at  Stettin, Marshal  I  )avont  at  Ciistrin. 

On  the  Flbe  there  was  still  left  1  he  great  fortress  of  ^lagdeburg, 
which  contained  a  gari'ison  of  22,000  men  and  a  vast  mati'ricl. 
JNlarshal  Ney  had  undertaken  the  investment  of  it.  Having 
procured  a  few  mortars  for  want  of  siege  artillery,  he  several 
times  threatened  the  place  with  a  bombardment — a  threat  which 
he  took  good  care  not  to  put  in  execution.  Two  or  three  bond)s 
thrown  into  the  air  frightened  tln^  population,  who  surrou7idfd 
the  governor's  residence,  begging  with  loud  cries  that  they  might 
not  be  exposed  to  useless  ravages,  since  the  Prussian  monarchv 
was  now  too  much  reduced  to  be  capabh^  of  defending  itself. 
So  complete  was  the  demoralisation  among  the  I'russian  generals 
that  these  reasons  were  held  to  be  good,  and  that,  the  day  aftef 
the  capitulation  of  Liibeck,  General  Kleist  surrendered  Magde- 
burg, with  22,000  prisoners. 

Thus  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  I'russians  had 
done  four  times,  at  F]rfurt,  at  Prenzlau,  at  Liibeck,  and  at  ^lag- 
deburg,  what  tlu^y  had  so  grievously  rej^roached  the  Austi'ians 
with  having  done  once  at  Ulm.  '^^Fhis  reiuark  is  not  desigmnl  to 
wound  theii- feelings  undt^r  a  misfortune  which  has  since  been  so 
fully  n'paired.  but  to  proves  that  it  hail  been  better  a  y<'ar  befon^ 
to  res])ect  the  misfortune  of  another,  and  not  to  declan^  the 
Austi'ians  such  cowards  from  the  paltiy  motive  of  making  the 
l'Ven("li  ap])ear  less  bi-ave  and  less  clever. 

Of  the  160,000  men  who  had  composed  the  active  army  of 
tli(>  I'russians.  there  was  not  then  a  fi'acfion  left.  Setting  aside 
the  exa^'gei-atinns  which  in  the  surpris(>  of  such  successes  wt'n^ 
cii'culated  in  i'jii-epe,  it  is  certain  that  about  25.000  men  had 
been  killed  oi-  wounded,  and  lOO.ooo  made  ])risonei-s.  Of  the 
^5.000  others,  not  ont^  had  reci'ossed  the  Oder.  'J^hose  who  were 
Saxons  had  ret  urned  to  Saxony.  Those  who  were  Prussians  had 
Hung  away  their  arms  and  tied  across  the  country.  One  might 
say,   with   perfect  truth,   that  there  was   no  longer  a   Prussian 
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army.  Napoleon  was  absolute  master  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
great  Frederick,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  in  Silesia, 
incapable  of  resistance,  and  East  Prussia,  protected  by  the  dis- 
tance and  by  the  vicinity  of  Russia.  Napoleon  had  carried  off 
all  the  materiel  of  Prussia  in  cannon,  muskets,  warlike  stores ;  he 
had  acquired  provisions  to  subsist  his  army  during  a  campaign, 
20,000  horses  to  remount  his  cavalry,  and  colours  sufficient  to 
cover  the  edifices  of  his  capital.  All  this  had  been  accomplished 
in  a  month,  for  Napoleon  had  entered  on  the  8th  of  October, 
and  received  the  capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  which  was  the  last, 
on  the  8th  of  November.  And  it  is  this  rapid  annihilation  of  the 
Prussian  power  that  renders  the  campaign,  the  history  of  which 
we  have  been  relating,  so  marvellous.  That  160,000  French, 
who  had  arrived  at  military  perfection  by  fifteen  years  of  war, 
should  have  vanquished  i6o,O0O  Prussians,  enervated  by  a  long 
])eace,  is  no  great  miracle.  But  it  is  an  astonishing  event  this 
oblique  march  of  the  French  army,  combined  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Prussian  army,  constantly  turned  during  a  retreat  of 
two  hundred  leagues,  from  Hof  to  Stettin,  should  not  reach  the 
Oder  till  the  very  day  that  this  river  was  occupied,  that  it  should 
be  destroyed  or  taken  to  the  last  man,  and  that  in  a  month  the 
sovereign  of  a  great  monarchy,  the  second  in  succession  from 
the  great  Frederick,  should  find  himself  without  soldiers  and 
without  dominions  !  It  is,  we  say,  an  astonishing  event  when 
we  consider  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  Macedonians  beating 
cowardly  and  ignorant  Persians,  but  a  European  army  beating 
a  European  army,  both  intelligent  and  brave. 

As  for  the  Prussians,  if  you  must  know  the  secret  of  that  un- 
paralleled rout, after  which  fortresses  surrendered  at  the  summons 
of  a  few  hussars,  or  of  a  few  companies  of  light  infantry,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  demoralisation  which  usually  follows  overweening 
]-)resumption.  After  having  denied,  not  the  victories  of  tlie 
1^'rench — they  were  undeniable — but  their  military  superiority, 
tlie  Prussians  were  so  struck  with  it  in  the  first  encounter,  that 
they  considered  resistance  as  no  longer  possible,  flung  away  their 
arms,  and  fled.  They  were  laid  prostrate,  and  Eui-ope  with  them. 
She  trembled  all  over  after  Jena,  much  more  than  Austerlitz  ; 
for,  after  Austerlitz,  a  confidence  in  the  Prussian  army  was  re- 
tained, at  least  by  the  enemies  of  France.  After  Jena,  the  entire 
continent  seemed  to  belong  to  the  French  army.  ''J^he  soldiers  of 
till"  great  Frederick  had  been  the  last  resource  of  envy :  those 
soldiers  vancjuished.  but  one  other  resource  was  left  to  Envy,  the 
only  one,  alas!  that  never  fails  lier — to  ])redict  the  faults  of  a 
genius  thenceforth  irresistible  ;  to  pretend  that  no  human  reason 
could  bear  u])  iindtn-  such  successes  :  and  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  Genius,  after  tormenting  Envy  by  its  successes,  takes  upon 
itself  to  console  her  l)v  its  faults. 
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"VfAPOLEOX  had  in  a  month  overturned  the  Prussian  mon- 
l^  archy,  destroyed  its  armies,  concjuered  tlie  o-reater  ])art  oi' 
its  territory.  Fredericlc  William  had  nothint^  left  but  a  ])rovince 
and  25,000  men.  It  is  true  that  the  Russians,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  Konigsbero-,  hastened,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  tlie 
court  of  Berlin,  as  fast  as  the  distance,  the  season,  and  the  unskil- 
f  ulness  of  a  semi-barbarous  administration  permitted  them.  But 
the  llussians  had  been  seen  at  Austerlitz,  and  notwithstandiuo- 
their  bravery,  it  could  not  be  expected  of  them  that  they  should 
change  the  fortune  of  the  war.  'J'he  cabinets  and  the  aristocracies 
of  Europe^  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  The  conquered 
people,  divided  between  patriotism  and  admiration,  coidd  not 
he'lp  recognising  in  X'apoleon  the  child  of  the  h'rench  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  ])ro]iagator  of  its  ideas,  the  glorious  ap])lier  of  the  mosl 
]iopular  of  them  all — equality.  They  beheld  a  striking  exain^ile 
of  this  equality  in  our  generals,  who  were  no  longer  designated 
l)y  their  names,  so  well  known,  of  Berthier.  ]\Iurat.  Bernadotte. 
but  In"  the  titles  of  IMnce  of  XiMifchatel,  Grand  Duke  of  Hei-g. 
Pj-ince  of  I'onte  Torvo  !  Striving  to  account  for  the  une((ual 
triumphs  which  we  had  gained  over  the  Prussian  army,  thev 
attributed  them  not  only  to  our  courage,  to  our  ex]ierience  in  war, 
])ut  to  the  princi])les  on  which  the  new  I'l'ench  sorii-tv  i-estrd. 
Tlnn'  accounted  for  the  incivdiljle  ai'dour  of  oiii-  seldiers  bv  the 
extraordinary andjition  which  the  government  lia<l  conti'i\e(l[<)e.\- 
cite  in  them,  bv  throwing  open  to  them  f  hat  immense  career.  u])i)n 
wliich  a  man  might  (Mitcr  a  ])easant.  like  llu'  Sfor/.as.  and  h'a\-e 
it  marshal,  prince,  king,  emperor.  It  is  true  lliat  the  last  ])ri/e 
was  the  onlv  <ine  of  its  k'ind  in  the  urn  of  |-\u-t  inn' ;  l)nt  if  tlie  re 
was  oidv  oni-  enqieror  who  had  eai'ued  ihat  distinction  bv  a  ])ro- 
di<_|-i()iis  genius,  how  manv  dukes  and  ])i'inces  were  there  whose 
siiprrioi'itv  to  their  comrades  was  not  of  a  nature  to  make  anv 
])ers(in  despair  ! 

The  inttM-ce])ted  lettei's  of  the  j'riissian  oflicei's  were  full  of 
sti'ange  reflections  on  this  sidiject.  ( )jie  of  them,  wi'iting  to  his 
familv.  saitl.  '•It!  nothing  more  was  neecs-aiy  than  to  use  our 
strength  against  the  b'rench,  we  should  veiw  soon  be  con(piei'Oi's. 
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They  are  short,  puny ;  one  of  our  Germans  would  beat  four  of 
them.  But  in  the  fire  they  become  supernatural  beings.  They 
are  hurried  away  by  an  inexpressible  ardour,  not  a  trace  of  which 
is  to  be  discovered  in  our  soldiers.  .  .  .  What  would  you  do  with 
peasants,  led  into  fire  by  nobles,  whose  dangers  they  share,  with- 
out ever  sharing  their  passions  and  their  rewards  !  "  * 

Thus  there  was  mingled  in  the  mouths  of  the  vanquished,  with 
the  glorification  of  our  bravery,  the  glorification  of  the  principles 
of  our  Revolution.  The  King  of  Prussia,  in  fact,  when  a  fugitive 
on  the  confines  of  his  kingdom,  was  preparing  an  ordinance  for 
introducing  equality  into  the  ranks  of  his  army,  and  for  effacing 
in  it  all  the  distinctions  of  class  and  birth.  Singular  example  of 
the  propagation  of  the  liberal  ideas  carried  to  the  extremity  of 
Europe  by  a  conqueror,  who  is  frequently  represented  as  a  giant 
who  would  fain  have  stifled  those  ideas !  He  had  qiiashed  some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  but  the  most  social  of  them  travelled  with 
him  as  far  as  his  glory.  Always  inclined  to  give  to  things  the 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination.  Napoleon,  who  had  projected  on 
the  morrow  of  Austerlitz  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the 
triumphal  arch  of  I'Etoile,  the  grand  Hue  Imperiale,  decreed 
in  the  heart  of  conquered  Prussia  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
which  is  since  become  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  capital,  the 
Temple  of  La  Madeleine. 

On  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  that  name,  which 
forms  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  so  magnificent  a  whole, 
was  to  have  stood  the  new  Exchange.  Napoleon  thought  the 
site  too  fine  for  the  temple  of  wealth  to  be  erected  upon  it,  and 
he  resolved  to  raise  there  the  temple  of  glory.  He  decided  that 
some  other  quarter  should  be  sought  out  for  the  new  Exchange, 
and  that  on  one  of  the  four  points  seen  from  the  middle  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  should  be  erected  a  monument  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  our  arms.  He  intended  the  front  of  this  edifice 
to  bear  the  inscription — L'E>rPEREUR  Napoleon  aux  Soldats 
T)E  liA  GuANnK  Aiari^K — (Tlie  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Grand  Army).  On  marble  tablets  were  to  be  inscribed 
the  names  of  all  the  ofiicors  and  soldiers  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  great  events  of  Ulm,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena  ;  and  on 
tablets  of  gold  the  names  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  those 
battles.  ImTiiense  basso-relievos  were  to  represent  the  superior 
officers  and  tlie  generals  grou]')ecl  beside  each  other.  Statues  were 
granted  to  the  marshals  who  had  commanded  corps  of  the  army. 
The  colours  taken  from  the  enemy  were  to  be  suspended  from 
tlie  roof  of  the  building.  Lastly,  Napoleon  decided  that  every 
year  a  festival  of  anti(|ue  character,  like  the  edifice  itself,  should 

"  Til  this  jj.'issn^o  we  adliero  faithfully  to  the  sense  of  a  cfreat  quantity  of 
letters,  tlie  orit^inals  of  whi(;li  are  preserved  among  the  innumerable  papers 
of  Napoleon's  in  the  Louvre. 
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he  held  on  the  2nd  of  Doceni])er,  in  honour  of  the  inai-tial  virtufs. 
lie  gave  orders  for  a  competition,  rcservinjjf  to  himself  tlie  rit^ht 
to  choose  from  amon^-  the  ])laiis  ])resented  tliat  which  should 
st'em  to  him  the  most  suitaljle  ;  hut  he  determined  Ijeforehand 
tlie  style  of  architecture  whicli  he  intended  to  give  to  the  new 
fahric.  He  wanted,  h(>  said,  a  temple  of  Grecian  or  llomaii 
form.  We  have  churches,  he  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the 
iiit(M'ior,  hut  we  have  not  a  temple,  like  tlie  Parthenon,  for  in- 
stance :  Paris  must  have  one  of  that  kind.  l''rance  was  then  fond 
of  the  arts  of  Greece,  as  formerly  she  was  fond  of  the  arts  of 
till-  middle  ages;  and  an  imitation  of  tlie  I'artheiion  was  an 
al)soliitely  new  present  to  offer  to  the  capital.  At  the  present 
day  this  Grecian  temple,  turned  into  a  Christian  church  (which 
cannot  be  a  subject  for  regret),  contrasts  with  its  new  destina- 
tion, and  with  the  arts  of  the  present  periotl.  'rinis  our  tastes, 
our  passions,  our  ideas  are  as  transient  as  the  ca]-»rices  of  that 
I'ortnne  which  has  devoted  this  edifice  to  purposes  so  different 
from  those  to  which  it  was  originally  destined.  At  any  rale, 
it  fills  majestically  the  spot  which  was  at  first  assigned  to  it, 
and  the  people  have  not  forgotten  that  this  temple  was  to  have 
heen  the  temple  of  glory.* 

*  We  quote  some  letters  of  Napoleon's  on  this  subject,  whic^li  seem  to  us 
W(ji1liy  of  being  introduoed. 

"  To  the  Minister  of  the  Int(^ri()r. 

"I'osicx,  Gth  Dcrmiho-  ],So6. 
•' Ijiterature  has  need  of  encoui'ap;ement  :  you  are  its   niiiii>tcr.      l'ro]ii)sc  to 
me  soiiK^  means  for  <,dvin;_'-  a  shock  to  all  the  dilVerent  branches  of  the  l)elli's- 
h-ttri's,  which  havi;  in  all  times  slied  a  bistre  on  the  nation. 

■•  Yoii  will  have  received  the  decree  which  I  have  issued  respect Iul:  the  build- 
ill!,'-  (if  \a\.  ]\ladeleine,  and  that  which  repeals  tlie  establishment  (if  the  Kxciian'^c 
(in  that  spot.  It  is,  liowevcr,  necessary  to  have  an  ExidianLCe  in  Paris.  Jl y 
intention  is  to  have  an  Exclianj^c  built  correspoiuliiiLr  with  the  j^randciir  nl' 
t  he  capital  and  the  quantity  of  business  which  is  >(inie  day  tn  Ik- lran>aclcd 
there.  It  must  be  spacious,  in  order  to  ha\(!  walks  rdwnd  it.  I  should  like  a 
detached  site. 

"  In  assiL''nin<,^  a  fund  of  three  millions  for  the  erection  of  tlu'  edilici^  of  La 
.Madeleine.  1  destined  that  sum  for  the  liuildine;  only,  not  for  ila;  ornanienis, 
upon  which,  in  time,  I  ]iurpose  to  expend  a  much  laii^cr  sum.  I  de^ir(,'  that 
the  surroundim;'  timbei-  yards  be  pre\ioii>Iy  ]iur(dia>e'l,  in  order  to  form  a 
laiu'c  circular  place,  in  tin;  centre  of  which  I  lie  ^Irucluic  shall  stand,  anil 
aiiiuinl  which  I  will  ha\e  houses  bnill  on  a  uniform  jilan. 

"  II  v.ould  not  be  un-nilablc  to  call   the    Dridu'c  of  the   Military  School  tlie 
/iriih/'  ■[!'  Jiiiii.      rropose  to  me  a  decree   for  ^ivini;-  the  names  of  the  >j;enerals 
ami  '-..lomls  who  were  killed  in  that  liallli'  to  tlie  ditrerent  new  streets. 
'■  Wliereupon,  .tc,  N.\ I'ol.KON." 

■•'I'o  th('  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

'■  Kink  i:.\STi:iN,  ^o//i  M<n/  iSo;. 
'•After  ha\ine;  examineii  atieiitively  the  din'crent  plans  for  :i  monument 
(jcdicalcd  to  the  e-i-;iiid  aiiny,  I  ha\e  net  been  fur  a  moment  doul'tful.  'I'h.al 
of  M.  \'i;jiion  is  i!i(>  only  one  which  fulfils  my  intentions.  It  is  a  temple  that 
I  a.-kc(|  lo)-,  and  not  a  chiirch.  ^\'llat  could  one  do  in  the  style  of  cdmndies 
that  wmld  he  lit  t  o  compel  e  with  St.  (ii-ne\ieve  (jr  Notre  I"lame.  and  aboM' 
all  with   St.    IVtcr's  at    Home.'     M.    ^■i;4non"s    [>lau    unites,   with   many  oiiar 
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The  flatterers  of  the  time,  acquainted  with  the  weaknesses  of 
Napoleon,  and  even  exaggerating  them  to  themselves  in  their 
meanness,  proposed  to  him  to  change  the  revolutionary  name 
of  Place  de  la  Concorde  into  another  name  more  monarchical, 
taken  from  the  imperial  monarchy.  He  replied  to  M.  de  Oham- 
pagny  in  this  very  short  letter : — "  The  Place  de  la  Concorde 
must  keep  the  name  it  has.  Concord — 'tis  that  which  renders 
France  invincible."  (January  1807.)  But  a  magnificent  stone 
bridge,  recently  decreed,  and  erected  opjoosite  to  the  Military 
School,  had  not  yet  received  a  name.  Napoleon  ordered  it  to 
be  called  by  the  glorious  name  of  Jena,  which  that  bridge  has 

advantages,  that  of  harmonising  much  better  with  the  palace  of  the  Legis- 
lative Body,  and  of  not  crushing  the  Tuileries. 

"  I  will  not  have  anything  of  wood.  The  spectators  must  be  placed,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  seats  of  marble,  forming  the  amphitheatres  destined  for  the 
public.  Nothing  in  this  temple  must  be  movable  and  changing  ;  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  must  be  fixed  in  its  place.  If  it  were  possible  to  place  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,  which  have  been  brought  from 
Home,  that  would  produce  a  very  good  effect.  M.  Vignon  must  endeavour  to 
introduce  them  into  his  definitive  plan,  as  well  as  equestrian  statues  to  bo 
])laced  outside,  since  they  would  really  be  out  of  place  in  the  interior.  It  is 
necessary  also  to  fix  the  situations  where  the  armour  of  Francis  I.,  taken  at 
Vienna,  and  the  great  quadriga  of  Berlin,  are  to  be  jilaced. 

"  No  timber  must  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this  temple.  .  .  .  Granite 
and  iron — such  must  be  the  materials  of  this  monument.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  present  columns  are  not  of  granite  ;  but  that  objection  woiild  not  be 
good,  since,  in  time,  those  columns  might  be  renewed  without  injuring  the 
monument.  However,  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the  use  of  granite  would 
occasion  too  great  an  expense  and  too  long  delay,  it  must  be  given  up  ;  for 
the  principal  condition  of  the  project  is  that  it  be  executed  in  three  or  four 
years,  and  at  furthest  five  years.  This  monument  is  connected  in  some  measure 
with  politics  ;  of  course  it  is  one  of  those  which  ought  to  be  speedily  finished. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  not  be  amiss  to  seek  after  granite  for  other  structures 
which  I  shall  order,  and  which  from  their  nature  may  allow  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  years  to  be  given  to  their  completion. 

"  I  presuppose  that  all  the  sculptures  in  the  interior  shall  be  of  marble,  and 
that  no  sculptures  fit  for  the  drawing-rooms  and  dining-rooms  of  the  wives 
of  Paris  bankers  shall  be  proposed  to  me  :  whatever  is  not  of  long  duration 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  this  edifice.  I  repeat  that  there  must  be  no  sort 
of  furniture,  not  even  curtains. 

"As  for  the  plan  which  has  obtained  the  prize,  it  has  not  come  up  to  my 
views  ;  it  was  the  first  that  I  threw  aside.  It  is  true  that  I  made  it  a  funda- 
mental point  to  retain  that  portion  of  the  building  of  La  Madeleine  which  is 
still  standing  ;  but  that  expression  is  an  ellipsis.  It  meant  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  that  building  should  be  preserved  ;  otherwise  there  would  have 
i)een  no  need  of  programme,  and  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  follow  the 
original  plan.  My  intention  was  not  to  have  a  church,  but  a  temple,  and  1 
desired  neither  that  all  should  be  demolished,  nor  that  all  should  be  retained. 
If  these  two  propositions  were  incompatible,  namely,  tliat  of  having  a  temple 
and  that  of  retaining  the  present  buildings  of  La  Madeleine,  it  was  plain  that 
the  definition  of  a  temple  ought  to  have  been  adhered  to  ;  by  temple,  I  mcantr 
siu'h  a  monumc^nt  as  existed  at  Athens,  but  exists  not  in  Paris.  There  ar(^ 
plenty  of  churches  in  Paris  ;  there  are  churches  in  all  the  villages.  I  should 
most  assuredly  not  have  taken  it  amiss  if  the  architects  had  pointed  out  tlial 
there  was  a  contradiction  between  tlie  idea  of  having  a  temple  and  the  inten- 
tion of  retaining  liuildings  erected  for  a  church.  The  fii'st  was  the  princ-ipa! 
idea,  the  scmnd  was  an  accessory  idea.  M.  Vignon  has  therefore  divined 
wliat  1  wanted.  Nai'OLKox." 
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rptaiiiod,  and  wliich  at  a  later  period  would  liavc  bccoinc  fatal 
to  it  if  an  honourable  act  of  Louis  XVIIL  had  not  slaved  it  in 
1 8 14  from  the  brutal  rage  of  tlie  Prussians. 

'J'hese  ]irojects  for  monuments  of  art.  formed  in  the  midst  of 
eoncjuered  capitals,  were  only  accessory  ideas  to  those  vast  ideas 
wjiich  occupied  his  mind.  The  o-|orious  event  of  Austerlitz  had 
alreatly  im])ressed  him  with  th(^  hii^diest  notion  of  Ids  strength, 
and  a])])lied  new  stimulants  to  his  g-igantic  ambition.  'I'hat  of 
•  lena  raised  his  confidence  and  liis  desires  to  the  highest  pitch. 
After  that  so  complete  aud  so  speedy  destruction  of  the  militarv 
power  in  highest  repute  in  Europe,  theri'  was  nothing  but  what 
lie  defined  possible,  nothing  but  what  he  desired.  His  enemies, 
to  depreciate  his  anterior  triumphs,  having  incessantly  repeated 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  the  only  one  to  be  made  any  ac- 
count of,  the  only  one  that  it  was  ditticult  to  conquer,  lie  had 
taken  them  at  the  word,  and  having  coiKjnered,  more  than  con- 
(juered,  annihilated  it,  in  a  mouth,  he  jierceived  thenceforward 
no  bound  to  his  power,  and  admitted  of  no  limitation  to  his  will. 
Europe  appeared  to  him  a  field  without  owner,  in  which  he 
could  build  up  whatever  he  pleased,  whatever  lie  considered 
as  great,  wise,  useful,  and  brilliant.  Where,  then,  was  he  to  dis- 
cern a  svmptom  of  resistance?  Austria,  disarmed  bv  a  single 
manceuvre.  that  of  rim.  was  trembling,  exhausted,  incapable 
of  resuming  arms.  The  ]-iussiaus,  tliough  deemed  brave,  had 
l)een  driven  with  the  bayonet  at  their  loins  from  ]^^unich  to 
Olmiitz,  and  if  they  had  made  a  stand  at  HoUabriinn,  at  Aus- 
tei'litz.  it  was  to  sustain  overwhelming  defeats.  Lastly,  the 
Prussian  monarchy  had  just  been  destroyed  in  thirty  days. 
"What  obstacle,  we  repeat  it.  could  he  discover  to  his  ])roiects  ? 
The  wrecks  of  the  Russian  armies,  united  in  the  north  to  25,000 
Prussians,  al'forded  no  prosjiect  of  a  danger  that  he  needed  to 
^)^^  alarmed  at.  Hence  he  wrot(>  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cam- 
bact'i'es.  "  All  here  is  (■/ii/il'.<;  /'/"//.  to  which  an  end  must  br  put : 
and  this  time  1  will  take  such  a  coui'se  with  my  enemies  as  to 
S(^ttle  Ihem  all.''  He  dt'cldt'd  therefore  I0  ]iusli  the  war  till  he 
had  wrung  ]ieace  from  all  tin*  powers,  and  such  a  ]ieace  as 
should  b(^  ef|ually  brilliant  and  durable.  Not  indeed  that  it 
would  be  diflicult  to  wi'ing  it  from  tlu'  coui'ts  of  tlu'  continent. 
but  fi-om  Mngland.  which.  ])rotected  by  lli(>  o(^>an.  was  the  onlv 
couiiti'v  that  had  esca])ed  the  yoke  with  which  |-iUro])e  saw 
hersflf  thi'cateni'd.  Xa|)<»l«"on  had  ali'eady  said  that  he  would 
'jaiii  the  dominion  of  the  sea  by  means  of  the  land:  and  that 
it"  the  '•Ji<_:'lish  w<'re  (h'fermined  to  close  the  ocean  against  him. 
he  wdiild  close  the  coiitin<Mil  against  them.  Having  reached 
til''  l''ll)i'  and  the  ( )dei'.  he  confirmed  himself  in  this  idea  moi'e 
than  evei':  he  systematised  it  in  his  head,  and  lie  wrote  to  liis 
l)i'otlier   Louis  in   Holland.  /  '(//i  .'/e/////  /o  nco/uji'rr  l]ir  raiini ''•■< 
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by  means  of  the  land.  In  the  fermentation  of  mind  produced 
in  him  by  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  war  with  Prussia, 
lie  conceived  the  most  gigantic  ideas  that  he  ever  brought  forth 
in  his  Ufe.  In  the  first  place,  he  resolved  to  keep  in  deposit 
all  that  he  had  conquered,  and  all  that  he  should  yet  conquer, 
till  England  had  restored  to  France,  to  Holland,  to  Spain,  the 
colonies  which  she  had  taken  from  them.  The  continental 
powers  being  in  reality  but  subsidised  auxiliaries  of  England, 
he  determined  to  hold  them  all  responsible  for  the  British 
policy,  and  to  lay  down  as  the  essential  principle  of  negotiation, 
but  he  would  not  restore  to  one  of  them  anything  that  he  had 
taken  till  England  should  give  up  the  whole  or  part  of  her 
maritime  conquests.  Two  Prussian  negotiators,  M.  de  Luc- 
chesini  and  M.  de  Zastrow,  were  at  Charlottenburg,  soliciting 
an  armistice  and  peace.  He  replied  to  them  through  Duroc, 
who  had  continued  the  friend  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  that  as 
for  peace,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  till  England  was  brought 
into  more  moderate  views  ;  and  that  Prussia  and  Germany 
should  remain  in  his  hands  in  pledge  for  what  England  had 
taken  from  the  maritime  powers ;  but  that  as  for  an  armistice, 
he  was  ready  to  grant  one  on  condition  of  the  immediate  de- 
livery to  him  of  the  line  on  which  he  intended  to  winter,  and 
which  he  meant  to  make  the  starting  post  of  his  future  opera- 
tions— the  line  of  the  Vistula.  In  consequence,  he  required  all 
the  fortresses  in  Silesia,  such  as  Breslau,  Glogau,  Schweidnitz, 
Glatz,  and  all  those  on  the  Vistula,  such  as  Dantzig,  Graudenz, 
'J'horn,  Warsaw,  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  immediately ;  for, 
if  they  were  not  given  up,  he  said,  he  should  go  and  reduce 
them  in  a  few  days. 

With  this  intention  to  COXQiJEii  the  SEA  BY  THE  LAND,  by 
depriving  Great  Britain  of  all  her  allies,  and  closing  all  the 
ports  of  the  continent  against  her,  the  lirst  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  interdict  to  her  without  delay  access  to  the  vast  coasts 
occupied  by  the  French  armies.  Napoleon  had  already  himself, 
or  by  means  of  Prussia,  closed  the  mouths  of  the  Ems,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe.  This  was  a  natural  and  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  conquest,  for  conquest  confers  all  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign,  and  especially  the  right  of  closing  the  ports 
or  intercepting  the  roads  of  the  concpiered  country,  without 
such  rigour  being  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  right  of  nations 
towards  any  person  whatever.  \l\\t  to  forbid  the  entry  of  the 
Ems,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser  was  a  measure  very  inade(|uate 
for  attaining  the  end  proposed  to  himself  by  Napoleon  ;  for 
in  spite  of  the  strictest  watch  on  the  coasts,  l<]nglish  goods 
were  introduced  by  smuggling  not  only  into  Hanover  but  into 
Holland,  tlie  government  of  which  was  under  our  direct  infhi- 
ence,  and  in   Jjelgium,  which  had  become  a  French  province. 
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Jiesides,  when  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  tin-  I'illje  were  elosfd. 
these  goods  entered  by  the  Oder,  by  the  X'istuhi,  and  descend. ■< I 
again  from  north  to  south.  'J'hey  grew  dear,  it  is  true,  but  tli<- 
English,  necessitated  to  dispose  of  tht-iu,  sold  them  at  a  ])riei' 
which  compensated  tlie  exjienses  of  smuggling  and  frt-ight.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  resort  to  more  rigorous  measm-fs 
against  Knglisli  merchandise,  and  Napoleon  was  not  the  man 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  deterred  from  them. 

England  herself  had  just  authorised  all  sorts  of  excesses 
against  her  commerce  by  taking  an  extraordinary  measure,  ami 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  that  can  be  imagined,  against  the 
most  generally  admitted  right  of  nations,  and  which  is  calletl 
a  pa])er  blockade.  As  we  have  already  explained  several  times, 
it  is  a  princii)le  with  most  of  the  maritime  nations  that  every 
neutral,  that  is  to  say,  every  flag  not  a  ])arty  in  a  war  between 
two  powers,  has  a  right  to  sail  from  the  ports  of  one  to  tlie 
ports  of  the  other,  to  carry  any  merchandise  whatever,  even 
that  of  the  enemy,  excepting  contraband  of  war,  which  consists 
in  arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  provisions  cured  for  the  use  (.if 
the  arnnes.  This  liberty  ceases  only  in  the  case  of  a  sea])ort 
blockaded  by  a  naval  force,  so  that  the  l)lockade  be  eflicacious. 
In  this  case  the  blockade  being  notified,  the  faculty  of  entering 
the  blockaded  place  is  suspended  for  neutrals.  V>n\  if  in  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  freedom  of  navigation  we  do  not 
stop  at  this  certain  limit  of  the  presence  of  an  effective  force, 
tliere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  lay  an  interdict  upon  whole 
tracts  of  coast  upon  pretext  of  blockade.  England  had  already 
sought  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  real  blockade  h\  alleging 
that,  with  a  few  sail,  insutlicient  in  number  to  close  the  aj)- 
])roaches  to  a  seaport,  she  had  a  right  to  declare  the  blockade. 
Jiut  at  last  she  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  force  of  some 
sort  against  the  blockaded  port.  Xow  she  did  not  stoj)  at  this 
limit  already  so  vague,  and  at  the  time  of  her  momentary  ru])- 
ture  with  Prussia,  occasioned  by  the  occu]iation  of  ilanover, 
she  had  v(^ntured  to  forbid  all  commerce  to  neutrals  (Ui  the 
coasts  of  Ei'ance  and  (iermany,  from  15rest  to  the  niduths  of 
the  VA\)e.  This  was  the  abuse  of  sti'ength  carried  to  the  utmost 
exce-s,  and  thenceforward  a  mere  JJritish  decree  was  suilicient 
to  lay  under  interdict  all  the  ])arts  of  the  globe  which  I'higlanil 
was  pleased  to  deprive  of  commerce. 

Thi<  incredible  violation  of  the  I'ight  of  nations  fui'nished 
Napoleon  with  a  just  ])rete\t  for  authorising  the  most  rigorous 
measures  in  regard  to  l-'nglish  commerce,  lie  devised  a  formid- 
alile  decree,  which,  howe\'er  exces^i\•e  it  might  ap]iear,  was  but  a 
\\\>\  reprisal  of  the  violences  of  i'higland.  and  which  had.  mor<'- 
over.  the  advantage  of  C0Tn[)letely  answering  the  views  which  he 
had  rereiitlv  conceived.      This  decree,  dated  Berlin,  the  21st  of 
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November,  applicable  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the  countries 
occupied  by  her  armies  or  in  alliance  with  her,  that  is  to  say,  to 
France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  all  Grermany,  declared  the 
British  Islands  in  a  state  of  hlochade.  The  consequences  of  the 
state  of  blockade  were  the  following : — 

All  commerce  with  England  was  absolutely  prohibited ; 

All  goods,  the  produce  of  English  manufactures,  or  of  English 
colonies,  were  to  be  confiscated  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the 
interior,  in  the  houses  of  the  merchants  by  whom  they  should 
be  harboured ; 

All  letters  coming  from  or  going  to  England,  addressed  to  an 
Euglishman,  or  written  in  English,  were  to  be  stopped  at  the 
post-offices  and  destroyed ; 

Every  Englishman  whatsoever,  seized  in  France  or  in  the 
countries  under  subjection  to  her  arms,  was  to  be  declared  a 
prisoner  of  war ; 

Every  vessel  having  only  touched  at  the  English  colonies  or  at 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  three  kingdoms  was  forbidden  to  enter 
French  ports  or  ports  under  subjection  to  France ;  and  in  case 
of  a  false  declaration  being  made  on  this  subject,  she  became  a 
lawful  prize  ; 

Half  of  the  produce  of  the  confiscation  was  destined  to 
indemnify  French  and  allied  merchants  who  had  suffered  by 
the  spoliations  of  England  ; 

Lastly,  the  English  who  fell  into  our  power  were  to  serve  for 
the  exchange  of  the  French  or  their  allies  who  were  taken 
prisoners. 

Such  were  these  measures,  assuredly  inexcusable  if  England 
had  not  taken  pains  to  justify  them  befoi'ehand  by  her  own  ex- 
cesses. Napoleon  was  fully  sensible  of  their  severity ;  but  in 
order  to  induce  England  to  relinquish  her  tyranny  at  sea,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  like  tyranny  upon  land.  He  wished  most  especially 
to  intimidate  the  agents  of  the  English  commerce,  and  principally 
the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  who,  laughing  at  the  orders 
issued  respecting  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  distributed  the  pro- 
hibited goods  throughout  all  ]:)arts  of  the  continent.  The  threat 
of  confiscation,  a  threat  soon  followed  up,  would  make  them 
tremble,  and  if  not  close  the  outlets  opened  clandestinely  to 
Ih'itish  commerce,  at  least  render  them  very  narrow. 

Napoleon,  saying  to  himself  that  all  the  commercial  nations 
were!  interested  in  the  resistance  which  he  was  opposing  to  the  un- 
just ])retensions  of  England,  concluded  that  they  would  submit  to 
the  inconveniences  of  a  struggle  which  had  become  necessaiy  ;  he 
thought  that,  these  inconveniences  falling  particulai'ly  upon  the 
speculators  of  Hamburg,  J^remen,  Leipsic,  Amsterdam,  and  on 
smugglers  by  ]-)rofession,  it  was  not  woi'th  while  to  limit  his  means 
of  re'prisal.  out  of  regard  for  such  interests. 
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The  effect  of  this  decree  on  the  opinion  of  Europe  was  im- 
mense. Some  regarded  it  as  a  revolting  excess  of  despotism, 
others  as  a  stroke  of  profound  policy,  all  as  an  extraordinary  act, 
proportioned  to  the  conflict  of  giants  maintained  by  England  and 
France  against  each  other,  the  one  daring  to  seize  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  hitherto  the  common  route  of  nations,  and  to  interdict 
all  commerce  to  her  enemies,  the  other  aiming  at  the  entire  occu- 
pation of  the  continent  by  force  of  arms,  to  re])ly  to  the  closing 
of  the  sea  by  the  closing  of  the  land.  Unheard-of  spectacle, 
without  example  in  the  past  and  probably  in  the  future,  ex- 
hibited at  this  moment  by  the  unchained  passions  of  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  the  earth  ! 

No  sooner  was  this  decree  conceived  and  drawn  up  by  Napo- 
leon himself,  and  by  him  alone,  without  the  participation  of  ]\I. 
de  Talleyrand — no  sooner  was  this  decree  signed,  than  it  was  sent 
by  extraordinary  couriers  to  the  governments  of  Holland,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  with  orders  to  some,  summonses  to  others,  to  put  it 
into  immediate  execution.  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  already 
taken  possession  of  Hesse,  was  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
utmost  expedition  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
Liibeck,  and  to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  those  towns, 
but  of  the  ports  of  Mecklenburg  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  as  far 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Oder.  He  was  enjoined  to  occupy  the  rich 
warehouses  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  to  seize  the  merchandise  of 
English  origin  there,  to  arrest  the  English  merchants,  and  to  do 
all  this  with  punctuality,  exactness,  and  probity.  It  was  because 
Napoleon  expected  a  more  rigorous  and  at  the  same  time  honest 
execution  from  Marshal  Mortier  than  from  any  other  that  he 
had  ofiven  him  such  a  commission.  He  ordered  him  to  take  with 
liim  into  Germany  a  certain  number  of  seamen,  drafted  frou) 
the  Boulogne  flotilla,  to  make  them  cruise  in  vessels  at  the 
Tiiouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  to  arm  all  the  passes  with 
cannon,  and  to  sink  every  suspicious  ship  that  should  attempt 
to  force  the  blockade. 

Such  was  the  continental  hloclcadc  by  which  Napoleon  replied 
to  the  hluckade  upon  paper  devised  by  England. 

But  to  subject  the  continent  to  his  ])olicy,  it  was  rcrpiisite  that 
Napoleon  should  push  the  war  further  than  he  had  dont\  Austria 
was  six  months  before  in  his  mighty  hands,  and  might  be  so 
a<4ain  whenever  ho  pleased.  Prussia  was  there  at  that  moment. 
Hut  llussia,  always  re])ulsed  when  she  appeared  in  the  regions 
oi  the  west,  nevertheless  escaped  his  blows  by  retiring  beyond 
the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  She  was  the  only  ally  that 
Ihigland  had  left,  and  1h>  must  beat  her  as  completely  as  he 
had  beaten  Austria  and  J'russia,  to  realise  in  its  full  extent  the 
])olicy  of  coxQUEHiNG  THE  SEA  I'-Y  THE  LAND.  Napoleon  was 
therefore  resolved  to  ])roceed  northward,  and  to  hasten  to  lueet 

vol .  IV.  ^■ 
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the  Russians  in  the  plains  o£  Poland,  where  the  people  were 
ready  to  rise  at  his  appearance.     Never  had  warrior  setting  out 
from  the  Ehine  reached  the  Vistula,  much  less  the  Niemen.    But 
he  who  had  carried  the  tricoloured  flag  to  float  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige,  the  Nile,  the  Jordan,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Elbe,  could  and  must  perform  this  daring  march  !    At  any  rate, 
his  presence  in  the  regions  of  the  north  would  instantly  raise 
an  immense  European  question,  that  of  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland.     The  Poles  had  always  said,  France  is  our  friend,  but 
she  is  at  a  great  distance.    "When  France  approached  Poland  so 
near  as  the  Oder,  must  not  the  idea  of  a  great  reparation  become 
with  one  the  subject  of  well-founded  hope,  with  the  other  the 
subject  of  a  matured  project?     Those  unfortunate  Poles,   so 
unsteady  in  their  conduct,  so  serious  in  their  sentiments,  uttered 
shouts  of  enthusiasm  on  hearing  of  our  victories,  and  a  crowd  of 
emissaries,  hastening  to  Berlin,  besought  Napoleon  to  proceed  to 
the  Vistula,  promising  him  their  property,  their  arms,  their  lives 
to  assist  him  in  reconstituting  Poland.    This  scheme,  so  seductive, 
so  generous,  so  politic  if  it  had  been  more  practicable,  was 
one  of  those  enterprises  with  which  the  smitten  imagination 
could  not  fail  to  be  captivated  at  that  moment,  and  one  of  those 
imposing  spectacles  which  it  befitted  his  greatness  to  give  to  the 
world.    In  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  he  was  adding, 
it  is  true,  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  present  war  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  difficulties — that  of  distance  and  of  climate  ;  but  he 
was  depriving  Prussia  and  Eussia  of  the  resources  of  the  Polish 
provinces,  considerable  resources  in  men  and  alimentary  sub- 
stances;  he  was  sapping  the  foundation  of  Russian  power;  he 
was  striving  to  render  Europe  the  most  signal  service  that  had 
ever  been  done  for  it;  he  was  adding  fresh  pledges  to  those 
which  he  had  already  in  his  hands,  and  which  were  to  serve  him 
to  obtain  from  England  maritime  restitutions  by  means  of  con- 
tinental restitutions.    The  vast  countries  situated  upon  the  route 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  causes  of  weakness  for  an  ordinary 
general,  would  be  converted  under  the  greatest  of  captains  into 
abundant  sources  of  things  necessary  for  war ;  he  should  draw 
i'rom  them,  thanks  to  a  skilful  administration,  provisions,  ammu- 
iiition,  arms,  horses,  money.     As  for  the  climate,  so  formidable 
in  these  countries  in  November  and  December,  he  took  it  into 
account,  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  resolved  in  this  campaign  to  halt 
at  the  Vistula.     If  it  were  given  up  to  him  by  the  proposed 
armistice,  he  purposed  to  establish  himself  there ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  were  disputed,  he  would  conquer  it  in  a  few  marches, 
make    the    troops    encamp    there   till    the    winter    was    over, 
feed  them  there  upon  the  corn  of  Poland,   warm  them  with 
the   wood    of   its    forests,    recruit    them    with    fresh    soldiers 
brought    from    the    Rliine,    and    next    spring    start   from    the 
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Vistula  to  penetrate  much  farther  north  tlian  any  man  had  yet 
dared  to  do. 

Excited  by  success,  impelled  by  his  genius  and  his  good 
fortune  to  a  greatness  of  ideas  to  which  no  head  of  empire  or 
army  had  yet  attained,  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  what  course 
to  pursue,  and  made  dispositions  for  advancing  into  Poland. 
When  passing  the  Ehine,  he  had  certainly  embraced  in  his 
designs  the  idea  of  a  daring  march  to  the  north,  but  vaguely. 
It  was  in  Berlin,  and  after  the  rapid  and  signal  successes  obtained 
over  Prussia,  that  he  formed  the  serious  plan  of  its  execution. 

Still,  in  addition  to  the  perils  inherent  in  the  enterprise  itself, 
there  was  a  particular  danger  which  Napoleon  did  not  disguise 
from  himself;  that  is,  the  impression  which  might  be  produced 
upon  Austria,  which,  though  conquered,  and  conquered  even  to 
exhaustion,  might  nevertheless  be  tempted  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  upon  our  rear. 

The  present  conduct  of  that  court  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  excite  more  than  one  fear.  To  the  offers  of  alliance,  which 
Napoleon  had  directed  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  his  conver- 
sations with  the  Duke  of  AYurzburg,  she  had  replied  by  affected 
demonstrations  of  good-will,  feigning  not  to  understand  our 
ambassador ;  and  when  he  had  explained  himself  in  a  clearer 
manner,  alleging  that  too  close  a  connection  with  France  would 
draw  upon  her  a  rupture  with  Pussia  and  Prussia,  and  that,  so 
soon  after  a  long  struggle  thrice  renewed  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  she  was  no  longer  capable  of  waging  war  either  for  or 
against  any  power. 

To  these  evasive  words  she  had  recently  added  tlie  most 
significant  acts.  She  had  assembled  in  Bohemia  60,000  men, 
who,  placed  at  first  along  Piavaria  and  Saxony,  were  at  this 
moment  marching  towards  Galicia,  following,  in  some  measure, 
behind  their  own  frontiers  the  movement  of  the  belligerent 
armies.  Indejiendently  of  these  60.OOO  men,  she  had  despatched 
fresh  troops  towards  ]*oland,  and  she  was  exerting  herself  with 
extreme  activity  to  form  magazines  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia. 
When  f[uestioned  concerning  her  armaments,  she  assigned 
commonplace  reasons,  grounded  on  her  personal  safety,  saying 
that,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  contact  of  hostile  armies  which 
were  warring  with  each  other,  she  must  not  allow  any  of  them 
to  violate  her  territory,  and  that  the  measures  which  she  was 
called  to  account  for  were  but  measures  of  pure  precaution. 

Napoleon  was  not  to  be  duped  by  language  so  insincere.  Tiie 
need  of  an  alliance,  since  he  had  lost  that  of  Prussia,  had  for  a 
momt-nt  directi-d  his  mind  towards  the  court  of  Menna  ;  but  it 
was  now  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ])ower  from  which  we  had 
wrested,  in  fifteen  years,  the  Netherlands,  Suabia,  the  ]\rilanese, 
the  Venetian  States.  Tuscany,  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia.  and  lastly. 
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the  Germanic  crown,  could  never  be  any  other  than  an  irrecon- 
cilable enemy,  dissembling  out  of  policy  her  deep  resentment, 
but  ready  to  let  it  burst  forth  on  the  first  occasion.  He  clearly 
perceived  that  the  fears  of  Austria  were  feigned,  for  none  of  the 
belligerent  parties  had  an  interest  in  provoking  her  by  a  violation 
of  territory ;  and  he  knew  that,  if  she  armed,  it  could  only  be 
with  the  perfidious  intention  of  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the 
French  army.  Attaching  no  more  importance  than  was  neces- 
sary to  the  word  of  a  man  and  a  sovereign,  by  which  Francis  II. 
had  engaged  not  to  make  war  again  upon  France,  he  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  the  recollection  of  that  word  solemnly  given 
must  embarrass  that  prince ;  that  he  would  need  a  very  specious 
pretext  for  breaking  it;  and  he  had  formed  two  maturely  weighed 
resolutions  :  the  first,  not  to  afford  Austria  any  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  present  war ;  and  the  second,  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  if  she  were  certain  to  interfere,  and  to  take  them  in  an 
ostensible  manner.  His  language  was  conformable  to  these 
resolutions.  He  first  complained  with  the  utmost  frankness  of 
the  armaments  going  forward  in  Bohemia  and  Galicia,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prove  that  he  comprehended  their  object.  Then 
with  the  same  frankness  he  intimated  the  precautions  which  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  take,  and  which  were  likely  to  deter 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  He  aflBrmed  anew  that  he  would  not  give 
any  provocation  to  war,  but  it  should  be  prompt  and  terrible  if 
Austria  had  the  imprudence  to  recommence  it.  He  declared  that, 
determined  not  to  afford  any  pretext  for  a  rupture,  he  would  not 
countenance  a  rising  in  the  provinces  of  Poland  belonging  to 
Austria ;  that  the  rising  in  Prussian  and  Russian  Poland  was  im- 
putable exclusively  to  those  who  had  been  bent  on  war ;  that  he 
did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  difiiculty  of  repressing  the  Poles 
dependent  on  Austria,  when  the  Poles  dependent  on  Russia  and 
Prussia  were  stirring  ;  but  that  if  people  at  Vienna  thought  on 
that  point  as  he  did,  and  if,  like  him,  they  were  convinced  of  the 
enormous  fault  committed  in  the  last  century  in  destroying  a 
monarchy  which  was  the  bulwark  of  the  west,  he  suggested  a 
very  simple  expedient  for  repairing  that  loss  in  reconstituting 
Poland,  and  offering  to  the  house  of  Austria  an  ample  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  provinces  to  the  sacrifice  of  which  she  would  have 
to  submit.  This  indemnification  was  the  restitution  of  Silesia, 
wrested  from  Maria  Theresa  by  Frederick  the  Great,  Silesia 
was  certainly  as  valuable  as  the  Galicias,  and  this  would  be  a 
signal  reparation  of  the  disasters,  the  outrages,  which  the  founder 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  had  inflicted  on  the  house  of  Austria. 
Assuredly,  in  the  situation  in  which  Napoleon  was  placed, 
nothing  was  better  calculated  than  such  a  proposal.  Led,  in  fact, 
by  the  course  of  events  to  destroy  the  work  of  the  great  Frederick 
by  humbling  Prussia,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  destroy  that 
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work  completely  by  restoriniy  to  Austria  what  Frederick  liad 
taken  away,  and  by  taking  Iruni  lier  what  Frederick  had  given 
her.  For  the  rest,  he  oifered  this  exchange,  without  preten<Hng 
to  impose  it  upon  her.  If  such  a  proposal,  which  formerly  would 
have  lilled  Austria  with  joy,  should  awaken  her  old  sentiments  in 
regard  to  Silesia,  he  was  quite  ready,  he  said,  to  carry  it  into  effect ; 
if  not,  it  must  be  considered  as  not  having  been  made ;  and  he 
reserved  himself  to  act  in  Prussian  and  Russian  Poland  as  events 
should  suggest  to  him,  engaging  only  not  to  undertake  anything 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  Austria.  While  taking  care  to  furnish 
no  pretext  for  complaint  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  Napoleon  never- 
theless repeated  that  he  was  quite  prepared,  and  that  if  she  was 
bent  on  war,  she  would  not  take  him  at  unawares.  Thoucrh  satis- 
lied  with  the  services  of  his  ambassador,  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
he  appointed  in  his  stead  General  Andreossy,  who,  as  a  military 
man,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  Austria,  was  capable  of 
observing  with  a  more  correct  eye  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
preparations  of  that  power. 

Napoleon,  at  this  extraordinary  moment  of  his  reign,  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  the  east  subservient  to  his  projects  in  the 
west.  Turkey  was  in  a  state  of  crisis,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
benefit.  That  unfort  unate  empire,  threatened  ever  since  the  reign 
of  Catherine  even  by  its  friends,  who,  seeing  its  provinces  on  the 
]')oint  of  being  rent  from  it,  hastened  to  prevent  their  rivals  from 
seizing  them — witness  the  conduct  of  France  in  Egypt — that  un- 
fortunate empire  had  sometimes  been  attracted  towards  Napoleon 
by  the  instinct  of  a  common  interest,  sometimes  drawn  away  from 
liim  by  the  intrigues  of  J'higland  and  Russia,  working  up  the 
Divan  by  the  recollection  of  the  I'yramids  and  Aboukir.  Having 
made  peace  at  the  time  of  the  consulate,  rela])sed  into  coldness 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  enquire,  which  he  had  refused 
to  recognise,  Sultan  Selim  had  been  definitively  brought  by  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz  to  a  reconciliation,  which  had  soon  become 
intimacy.  Jle  had  not  only  conceded  to  Napoleon  the  title  of 
I'adishah,  at  first  denied,  but  had  sent  to  Paris  an  ambassador  ex- 
traordinarv,  to  carry  him  congratulations  and  presents  along  with 
the  act  of  recognition.  Sultan  Selim,  in  acting  thus,  had  indulged 
the  real  inclination  of  his  heart,  which  drew  him  towards  France 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  with  which  he  was  l)eset,  and  the  re- 
doubling of  which  attested  the  de|)loral)le  decline  of  the  enqiire. 
This  ]u-ince,  mild,  discreet,  enlighteTied  as  a  iMiropean,  fond  of  the 
civilisa1i"U  of  the  west,  not  from  the  whim  of  a  despot,  but  frnm 
a  strong  st-nse  of  the  sujicriority  of  that  civilisation  to  the  civili- 
sation of  the  east,  had  from  his  youth,  when  he  was  l)uri(Hl  in 
the  volu|)tuous  oV)Scurity  of  the  seraglio,  kept  u]),  through  M. 
Rufhn,  personal  and  secret  correspondence  with  Louis  X\  1. 
I!a\infT  since  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  retained  a  Tuarked 
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preference  for  France,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  in  her  victories 
a  decisive  reason  for  giving  himself  up  to  her.  The  Russians 
and  English  would  fain  have  combated  this  inclination  even  by 
force  of  arms.  An  opportunity  offered  for  trying  their  influence 
at  Constantinople ;  this  was  the  choice  to  be  made  of  the  two 
hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  hospodars  Ipsilanti 
and  Maruzzi,  devoted  to  England,  to  Russia,  to  whomsoever  de- 
sired the  ruin  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  they  were  the  real  pre- 
cursors of  the  Greek  insurrection,  showed  themselves  in  their 
administration  the  declared  accomplices  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Porte.  Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  point  that  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  recall  unfaithful  and  dangerous  agents.  Russia  had 
immediately  ordered  General  Michelson  to  march  for  the  Dniester 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and  England  had  sent  a  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles,  to  effect  by  this  junction  of  forces  the  reinstatement 
of  the  deposed  hospodars.  The  young  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
had  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  only  to  sustain  the 
memorable  defeat  of  Austerlitz,  said  to  himself  that,  amidst  this 
sanguinary  fray  of  all  the  European  nations,  it  behoved  him  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  to  advance  towards  Turkey, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  chances  of  fortune  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Niemen,  what  he  should  take  in  the  east  would  perhaps 
be  left  him  to  compensate  what  others  should  take  in  the  west. 
This  calculation  was  plausible  enough  ;  but  having  Napoleon 
on  his  hands,  he  acted  with  little  prudence  in  depriving  himself 
of  60,000  men,  and  sending  them  upon  the  Pruth.  The  proof 
of  this  fault  is  manifested  in  the  joy  which  Napoleon  felt  when 
informed  that  a  rupture  was  likely  to  take  place  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  It  was  in  this  anticipation  that  he  had  attached 
such  importance  to  the  occupation  of  Dalmatia,  which  permitted 
him  to  keep  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  Bosnia,  and  afforded 
him  facility  to  succour  or  to  annoy  the  Porte,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  policy.  On  perceiving  the  approach  of 
that  crisis,  which  he  desired  the  more  ardently  the  more  serious 
the  aspect  of  events  became,  he  had  chosen  for  his  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  a  soldier,  a  native  of  Corsica  like  himself, 
who  united  remarkable  political  sagacity  to  military  experience  : 
this  was  General  Sebastiani,  who  had  already  been  employed 
on  a  mission  in  Turkey,  of  which  he  had  most  satisfactorily 
acquitted  himself.  Napoleon  had  given  him  express  instruc- 
tions to  excite  the  Turks  against  the  Russians,  and  to  exert  all 
his  efforts  to  provoke  a  war  in  the  east.  He  had  authorised 
him  to  draw  from  Dalmatia  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers, 
ammunition,  and  even  General  Marraont's  25,000  men,  if  the 
Porte,  driven  to  extremities,  should  desire  the  presence  of  a 
French  army.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  having  reconciled  Sultan 
Selim  with  Napoleon,  the  battle  of  Jena  was,  in  fact,  likely 
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enough  to  embolden  him  to  go  to  war.  Napoleon  wrote  to  that 
prince,  offering  Jiira  an  alliance  defensive  and  oitensive,  to  induce 
him  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  raising  the  Crescent  again,  and 
informing  him  that  he  was  about  to  render  the  Turks  the  greatest 
service  that  it  was  possible  to  do  them,  to  repair  the  greatest 
disaster  which  they  had  ever  sustained,  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
establish Poland.  Orders  were  given  to  General  Marmont  to 
hold  in  readiness  all  the  succours  that  should  bo  applied  for  by 
the  Porte,  and  to  General  Sebastiani  to  neglect  nothing  to  kindle 
a  conflagration  which  should  extend  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  In  thus  setting  the  Pussians  and  Turks 
together  by  the  ears,  Napoleon  proposed  to  himself  a  twofold 
object,  that  of  dividing  the  Russian  forces,  and  that  of  throwing 
Austria  into  cruel  perplexities.  Austria,  no  doubt,  hated  I'rance, 
but  when  she  should  see  the  Russians  overrunning  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  she  would  necessarily  feel  apprehensions  that 
would  be  a  very  powerful  diversion  to  her  hatred. 

That  immense  quarrel,  kept  up  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
between  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution,  was  thus  about 
to  spread  from  the  Rhino  to  the  Vistula,  from  Berlin  to  Con- 
stantinople. Involved  in  a  war  of  extermination,  Napoleon 
had  recourse  to  means  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
designs.  His  first  care  was  to  levy  a  new  conscription.  At  the 
end  of  1805  he  had  called  out  the  first  half  of  the  conscription 
of  1806,  and  had  just  called  out  the  second  half  at  the  moment 
of  his  entry  into  Prussia.  Ho  resolved  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  in  regard  to  the  conscription  of  1807,  and  in  calling  it 
out  immediately,  though  it  was  not  yet  the  end  of  1 806,  to  spare 
the  young  men  of  that  class  for  training,  for  gaining  their  full 
strength,  for  breaking  themselves  to  the  fatigues  of  war.  With 
the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  skeletons,  this  was  more  than  was 
needed  to  form  excellent  soldiers.  Has  new  levy  of  men  would, 
moreover,  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  general  effective 
of  the  army.  That  effective,  which  in  1805,  at  the  time  of 
leaving  Boulogne,  amount(^d  to  450,000,  which  was  raised  by  the 
conscription  of  1806  to  503,000,  would  bo  further  augmented 
by  the  conscription  of  1 807  to  580,000.  Annual  liberations 
being  forbidden  during  the  war,  the  army  was  thus  augmimted 
by  every  conscription  ;  for  battle  and  disease  did  not  diminish 
1h(^  eil't'ctivi^  by  a  nundjer  of  men  equal  to  that  called  out.  The 
caTiniaign  of  Austria  had  not  cost  Tuon^  than  20.OOO  men  ;  1hat 
of  L'l'ussia  had  not  yet  cost  any.  ]t  is  true  lliat,  Ihe  war  being 
carried  every  day  1n  a  greater  distance;  and  undtn'  severer 
climates,  the  ((ualily  of  the  troops  being  lowered  in  proportion 
as  young  recruits  ste|)ped  iiiio  the  ])lace  of  the  vi^teran  soldieM's 
of  the  R(>volution,  the  losses  would  soon  be  more  sensibly  felt. 
But    they   were    as   yet   oi    little    inq)orlanct\    and    the    army, 
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composed  of  tried  soldiers,  made  young  rather  than  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  conscripts  to  the  war 
battalions,  had  attained  its  state  of  perfection. 

Napoleon  wrote,  therefore,  to  M.  de  Lacuee,  ordering  him  to 
call  out  the  class  of  1 807.  M.  de  Lacuee  was  the  person  in  the 
ministry  of  war  officially  charged  with  these  calls.  He  was  an 
able  functionary,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  and  determined  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  very  ungrateful  task,  under  a 
government  under  which  there  was  so  great  a  consumption  of 
men.  Though  he  was  not  minister  of  war.  Napoleon  corre- 
sponded immediately  with  him,  feeling  it  necessary  to  guide,  to 
support,  to  excite  him  by  direct  communications.  "  You  will 
see,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "  by  a  message  addressed  to  the  Senate, 
that  I  am  calling  out  the  conscription  of  1807,  and  that  I  will 
not  lay  down  arms  till  I  have  peace  with  England  and  Eussia. 
I  see  by  the  statements  that  the  whole  of  the  conscription  of  1 806 
will  have  marched.  .  .  .  You  shall  have  no  need  to  await  my 
orders  for  the  distribution  among  the  different  corps.  I  have 
not  yet  lost  any  men,  but  the  project  which  I  have  formed  is 
more  vast  than  any  that  I  ever  conceived  ;  and  from  this  time  I 
must  find  myself  in  a  position  to  cope  with  all  events."  (Berlin, 
November  22,  1806. — Depot  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Office.) 

Napoleon,  following  the  practice  which  he  had  adopted  in  the 
preceding  year,  of  reserving  for  the  Senate  the  vote  of  the  con- 
tingent, sent  a  message  to  that  body  to  demand  of  it  the  con- 
scription of  1 807,  and  to  acquaint  it  with  the  extension  given  to 
his  policy  since  he  had  annihilated  Prussia.  In  this  message, 
in  which  the  energy  of  the  style  equalled  that  of  the  ideas,  he 
said  that  till  then  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had  played  with  the 
generosity  of  France  ;  that  when  one  coalition  was  conquered, 
another  immediately  sprang  up  ;  that  no  sooner  was  that  of 
1805  dissolved  than  he  had  had  to  fight  that  of  1806;  that 
it  behoved  France  to  be  less  generous  in  future ;  that  the 
conquered  States  should  be  retained  till  the  general  peace  on 
land  and  sea  ;  that  England,  regardless  of  all  the  rights  of 
nations,  launching  a  commercial  interdict  against  one  quarter  of 
the  globe,  must  be  struck  with  the  same  interdict,  and  it  must 
be  rendered  as  rigorous  as  the  nature  of  things  permitted  ;  that 
finally,  it  would  be  better,  since  they  were  doomed  to  war,  to 
plunge  in  wholly  than  to  go  but  half-way  into  it ;  that  this  was 
the  way  to  terminate  it  more  completely  and  more  solidly  by  a 
general  and  durable  peace.  His  style  expressed  with  the  utmost 
vigour  those  ideas  of  which  he  was  full.  Pride,  exasperation, 
confidence  were  alike  conspicuous.  He  then  claimed  means 
proportioned  to  his  ends,  and  these  consisted,  as  we  have  just 
mentioned,  in  thn  conscri]ition  of  1807  levied  at  the  end  of  1806. 

We  liave  already  explained  the  procautioiis  taken  by  Napoleon 
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in  the  twofold  hypothesis  of  a  long  war  in  the  north,  and  of 
an  unforeseen  attack  on  any  part  whatever  of  his  vast  empire. 
The  tliird  battalions  of  the  regiments  of  the  grand  army,  form- 
ing depots,  were,  as  we  have  seen,  ranged  along  the  Rhine 
under  Marshal  Kellermann,  or  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne  under 
Marshal  Brune.  These  third  battalions,  already  filled  by  con- 
scripts of  1806,  soon  to  be  by  those  of  1807,  carefully  trained 
and  equipped  under  Marshal  Kellermann,  might,  if  wanted, 
join  the  eighth  corps,  commanded  by  ^larshal  Mortier,  to  cover 
the  Rhine  ;  or  those  under  Marshal  Brune  might  join  the  King 
of  Holland,  to  cover  either  Holland  or  the  coast  of  France  as 
far  as  the  Seine.  Such  of  these  regiments  as  were  neither  in 
Germany  nor  Italy,  assembled  in  the  interior,  at  St.  Lo,  at 
Pontivy,  at  Napoleonville,  formed  into  small  camps,  were  destined 
to  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  Brest,  La  Rochelle,  or  Bordeaux.  De- 
tachments of  national  guards,  not  numerous  but  well  chosen, 
one  at  St.  Omer,  one  in  the  Lower  Seine,  a  third  in  the  environs 
of  Bordeaux,  were  to  concur  in  the  defence  of  threatened  points. 
Some  cor]os  concentrated  in  Paris  were  to  travel  thither  by  post. 

The  same  system  had  been  adopted,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
for  the  army  of  Italy.  The  third  battalions  of  the  army,  spread 
over  Upper  Italy,  were  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of  the  con- 
scripts, and  furnished  at  the  same  time  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses.  The  war  battalions  were  with  tlie  three  active 
armies  of  Naples,  the  Frioul,  and  Dalmatia. 

Napoleon  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  draw  from  the  depots 
the  reinforcements  necessary  for  the  grand  army,  and  to  fill  the 
vacancy  which  he  should  leave  in  them  with  the  new  conscrip- 
tion ;  and  as  that  vacancy  would  be  filled,  and  much  more  than 
filled,  by  the  contingent  of  1807,  to  avail  himself  of  the  surplus 
to  I'aise  the  battalions  to  lOOO  or  1200  men,  and  the  cavalry 
regiments  to  an  effective  of  700  men,  instead  of  500.  He 
resolved  also  to  augment  the  effective  of  the  companies  of 
artillery,  having  perceived  that  the  enemy,  to  compensate  for 
the  quality  of  his  troops,  was  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
his  guns.  The  depot  battalions  being  augmented  to  lOOO  or 
1200  men,  there  niiorht  alwavs  be  drafted  from  them,  besides 
the  recruiting  of  the  active  anuy,  the  best  trained  300  or  400 
men,  to  be  sent  to  any  quarter  wh(M"e  an  mii'oreseen  want  of 
tlK'ra  might  arise. 

Na]wleon  had  already  drawn  fi'om  the  depots  about  I2,000  men, 
who  had  been  conducted  in  large  detachments  from  Alsace  into 
I'ranconia,  from  Franconia  into  Saxony,  to  fill  the  vacancies  pro- 
duced in  his  ranks  by  the  war.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  liad 
just  arrived,  four  or  five  thousand  were  still  on  march.  This  was 
not  a  full  ecjuivalent  for  what  he  had  lost,  much  more,  however, 
from  fatifrne  than  bv  battle.     Bearing  in  mind,  above  all.  the 
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distance  to  vrliicli  the  war  ^yas  about  to  bo  carried,  he  devised  a 
system,  profouiully  conceived,  for  bringing;  the  conscripts  from 
the  Ixhine  to  the  \'istida — for  bringinij^  tliem  thither  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  should  incur  no  dano;er  during  the  long 
journey,  that  they  should  not  disperse  upon  the  road,  and  that 
they  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  services  by  the  way 
upon  the  rear  of  the  army.  These  detachments,  drawn  from  each 
depot  battalion,  were  to  form  several  companies,  according  to 
their  number;  these  companies  were  to  be  then  united  into 
battalions,  and  these  battalions  into  provisional  regiments  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Ofiicers,  taken  temporarily 
from  the  depots,  were  to  be  given  them  for  the  route,  and  they 
were  to  be  organised  as  if  they  were  to  form  definitive  regiments. 
Setting  out  with  this  organisation,  and  with  their  complete 
equipment,  they  had  orders  to  stop  at  the  fortresses  situated  on 
our  line  of  operation,  such  as  h]rfurt,  Halle,  jMagdeburg,  Witten- 
berg, Spandau,  Clistrin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  to  rest  if  they 
had  need  of  rest,  and  to  keep  garrison  there  if  it  were  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  our  rear;  and  wherever  they  made  a  halt  they 
were  to  resume  the  military  exercises,  that  the  instruction  of 
the  men  might  not  be  neglected  during  a  journey  of  several 
nionths.  They  would  thus  cover  the  communications  of  the 
army,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  weakening  it  by  too  great  a 
number  of  garrisons  left  in  rear,  and  therefore  in  some  measure 
augment  its  etlective  before  they  could  actually  join  it. 

Having  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  they  were  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  despatch  of  each  detachment  to  its  corps,  and  the  officers 
were  to  return  by  post  to  their  depots  to  fetch  other  recruits. 

The  same  organisation  was  ado]ited  for  the  cavalry,  with  some 
particular  precautions  commandetl  by  the  nature  of  that  arm. 

In  all  the  fortresses  converted  into  grand  depots,  such  as  AV^urz- 
burg.  Erfurt,  AVittenberg.  ^[landau,  oi'ders  were  given  for  collect- 
ing there,  by  means  of  the  resources  which  the  country  afforded, 
clothing,  shoes,  arms,  in  abundance.  The  commandants  of  those 
places  were  enjoined  to  inspect  every  provisional  regiment  that 
passed,  to  su]iply  clothing  and  arms  for  such  men  as  were  in  want 
of  them,  and  to  tletain  those  who  liad  need  of  rest.  The  next  corps 
that  passed  were  to  pick  u]>  tlu»  ukmi  left  on  the  way  by  those  which 
had  preceded  them,  and  finding  as  many  men  and  horses  to  take 
as  they  left  behind,  they  were  always  sure  to  arrive  com]>lt>te  at  the 
theatre  of  war.  Napohmn,  reading  assiduously  the  reports  of  the 
commandants  of  tlu^  fortresses  through  wliich  the  provisional 
regiments  passed,  incessantly  comparing  them  together,  repri- 
manded the  slightest  negligence,  anil  thus  ensured  ])unct,ual 
attention  from  all.  It  reijuired  nothing  short  of  such  cond)ina- 
tions,  sn]>])orted  by  such  vigilance,  to  keep  entire  so  large  an 
armv  at  so  vast  a  distance. 
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Napoleon  not  only  purpo.st'd  to  keep  up  the  corps  at  tlif  eiffc- 
tive  which  they  had  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  the  campaign, 
he  designed  also  to  draw  new  corps  to  tJK'  grand  army,  lie  had 
left,  as  we  have  seen,  three  regiments  in  Paris,  to  form  a  reserve, 
which  could  be  despatched  to  the  coasts  of  France  if  they  were 
threatened.  He  conceived  that  he  could  dispose  of  two  of  these 
regiments,  the  58th  of  the  line  and  the  15th  light,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  considerable  increase  of  the  conscripts  in  the 
depots.  There  were  in  Paris  six  third  battalions  belonging  to 
regiments  which  had  four  battalions.  I'he  conscription  was  to 
raise  each  of  them  to  lOOO  men.  Junot,  gov<Tnor  of  Paris,  had 
orders  to  review  them  several  times  a  week,  and  to  make  them 
manoeuvre  in  his  presence.  It  was  a  re.-erve  of  6000  men, 
always  ready  to  set  out  post  for  Boulogne,  Cherbourg,  or  Brest, 
and  which  allowed  the  58th  of  the  line  and  the  r5th  light  to  be 
removed  without  inconvenience.  These  two  regiments,  con- 
sidered as  among  the  finest  in  the  army,  were  marched  off  for 
the  Elbe  by  Wesel  and  \Vestphalia. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  convert  the 
velites  into  fusiliers  of  the  guard.  Thanks  to  thr-  prompt  execution 
of  what  he  ordered,  a  regimfnt  of  two  battalions,  amounting  to 
1400  men,  the  soldiers  of  which  had  been  carefully  selected  from 
the  annual  contingent,  and  the  officers  and  subalterns  taken  from 
the  guard,  was  already  completfly  formed.  Napoleon  directed  it 
to  be  kept  for  the  time  strictly  necessary  for  its  instruction,  and 
then  sent  by  post  from  Paris  to  ^Mayence. 

The  guard  of  the  capital  was  then,  as  now,  committed  to  a 
municipal  force,  consisting  of  two  regiments,  and  called  regiments 
of  the  Paris  guard.  Napoleon  had  recommended  that  the  effec- 
tive of  these  twp  regiments  should  be  augmented  as  much  as 
possible  by  men  takf-n  frrim  the  last  conscription.  Reaping  the 
benefit  of  his  foresight,  he  could,  without  stripping  Paris  too 
much,  take  from  theui  two  battalions,  which  would  furnish  a  regi- 
ment of  twelve  or  tliirtecn  hundred  men.  of"  excellent  fjuality  and 
appearance.  He  ordered  them  to  be  sent  f)fr  for  the  army,  think- 
ing that  a  body  of  troops  which  had  bt-en  em])loyed  iu  kee-[)ing 
order  at  home  ought  7iot  to  be  de]:)rived  of  the  honour  of  con- 
tributing abroad  to  the  greatne-s  of  the  country,  to  which  it 
would  return  better  and  more  re<]if-cted. 

'^I'he  workinen  at  the  -jiorts  wer<>  without  employment  and 
without  bread,  because  naval  0])erations  langin'shed  amidst  the 
immi'use  dfvelopment  given  to  the  continental  war.  Napoleon 
found  useful  oecu])atio]i  and  wages  for  them.  lie  composed  out 
of  them  battalions  of  infantry,  which  were  cliarged  to  guard  the 
j'jorts  to  whicli  they  b<'longrd,  with  a  ]iromise  that  thry  should 
never  be  rerpiired  to  leave  them.  They  might  be  relied  on.  for 
th"v  were    attached   to  the    establishments    entrusted    to   their 
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vigilance,  and  tliey  partook  besides  of  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
navy.  Thanks  to  this  idea,  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  take  from 
the  coast  service  three  fine  regiments,  the  19th,  15th,  and  31st  of 
the  line,  which  were  at  Boulogne,  Brest,  and  St.  Lo.  They  were, 
like  the  others,  increased  to  2000  men  for  the  two  battalions, 
and  sent  off  for  the  grand  army. 

Thus  there  were  seven  new  regiments  of  infantry,  capable  of 
forming  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  corps  d'arm^e,  that  Napoleon  had 
the  art  to  draw  from  Trance,  without  weakening  the  interior 
too  much.  To  these  regiments  was  to  be  joined  the  legion  of 
the  north,  filled  with  Poles,  and  which  was  already  on  march 
for  Germany. 

That  which  seemed  particularly  desirable  to  Napoleon,  and  the 
utility  of  which  he  appreciated  perhaps  to  exaggeration,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  leaving  the  plains  of  Prussia  and  entering 
those  of  Poland,  was  the  cavalry.  He  had  recently  drawn  from 
Mayence  and  marched  off  on  foot,  partly  towards  Hesse,  partly 
towards  Prussia,  all  the  trained  horse-soldiers  that  were  at  the 
depots.  He  had  ordered  that  their  horses  should  be  left  in 
France,  and  that  they  should  be  supplied  from  those  which  had 
been  collected  in  Germany.  Marshal  Mortier,  on  entering  the 
States  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  had  disbanded  the  army  of  that 
prince.  This  had  furnished  four  or  five  thousand  excellent 
horses,  part  of  which  had  served  for  mounting  immediately  a 
thousand  French  horse-soldiers,  and  the  others  had  been  sent 
to  Potsdam.  There  were  at  Potsdam  va.st  stables  built  by  the 
great  Frederick,  who  frequently  took  delight  in  seeing  a  great 
number  of  squadrons  manceuvring  at  once  in  the  delightful 
retreat  where  he  lived  as  king,  philosopher,  and  warrior.  Napo- 
leon there  created,  under  the  cannon  of  Spandau,  an  immense 
establishment  for  the  accommodation  of  his  cavalry.  Here  he 
collected  all  the  horses  taken  from  the  enemy,  besides  a  great 
quantity  of  others  bought  in  the  different  provinces  of  Prussia. 
General  Bourcier,  who  had  quitted  the  active  army  after  honour- 
able servic(\'^,  was  ]:)laced  at  the  head  of  this  depot,  with  the  re- 
commendation not  to  leave  it  for  a  moment,  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  that  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  numerous  horses  collected 
there,  to  mount  with  them  the  cavalry  r(\giments  coming  on  foot 
from  France,  to  stop  those  which  passed  through  Prussia,  to 
review  them,  to  furnish  them  with  horses  in  place  of  those 
that  were  knocked  up  or  scarcely  capable  of  service,  to  detain 
also  snch  men  as  were  sick,  and  to  send  them  off  with  regi- 
ments coming  after  them.  The  workmen  of  Berlin,  having 
nothing  to  do  in  consequence  of  tlie  departure  of  tlie  court  and 
the  nobility,  were  to  be  employed  in  this  depot,  for  wages,  in 
saddlers',  harness-makers',  shoemakers',  and  wheelwrights'  work. 

It  was  to  Italy  that  Napoleon  thought  to  have  recourse  for 
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procurino^  cavalry.  Nowhere  was  it  of  less  use.  In  Naples 
they  never  had  to  encounter  any  but  Calabrese  mountaineers  or 
English,  landing  from  their  ships  without  horse-soldiers.  There 
were  at  Naples  sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  some  of  them 
cuirassiers,  and  among  the  finest  in  tlie  army.  Napoleon  directed 
ten  of  them  to  be  marched  towards  Upper  Italy,  leaving  only 
six,  all  of  which  were  light  cavalry,  and  the  effective  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  increase  to  a  thousand  men  each,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  number  of  the  conscripts  sent  beyond  the 
Alps.  They  would  thus  form  a  force  of  6000  men,  furnishing 
4000  horse-soldiers,  always  ready  to  mount,  and  fully  adequate 
to  the  service  of  observation,  which  they  had  to  perform  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

Neither  were  the  intersected  plains  of  Lombardy,  in  which 
canals,  rivers,  long  screens  of  trees,  render  the  movements  of 
cavalry  so  difficult,  a  country  where  it  was  very  necessary. 
Besides,  ten  regiments  of  that  army,  transferred  from  the  south 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  would  allow  some  to  be  detached  and  sent 
off  to  the  grand  army.  Napoleon  drew  from  this  source  a  divi- 
sion of  cuirassiers,  formed  of  four  superb  regiments,  which  after- 
wards distinguished  themselves  under  the  command  of  General 
d'Espagne.  He  drew  from  it  light  cavalry  also,  and  gave  orders 
for  despatching  successively  to  Germany  the  19th,  24th,  15th, 
3rd,  and  24th  regiments  of  chasseurs,  which  made,  with  the 
four  of  cuirassiers,  nine  regiments  of  cavalry  borrowed  from 
Italy.  This  was  a  force  of  5000  horse  at  least,  travelling  partly 
with  their  horses,  partly  on  foot,  the  latter  being  destined  to  be 
mounted  in  Germany. 

Napoleon  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  in  placing  the  army 
of  Italy  on  the  war  footing.  He  had  taken  care  to  send  it  20,000 
men  of  the  conscription  of  1806,  and  he  had  recommended  to 
Prince  Eugene  to  pay  continual  attention  to  their  training.  When 
ready  to  penetrate  into  the  north,  leaving  upon  his  rear  Austria 
more  terrified  but  more  hostile  since  Jena,  he  gave  orders  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  the  formation  of  the  active  divisions,  so  that 
they  might  be  fit  to  take  the  field  immediately.  In  Frioul  there 
were  already  two  divisions  fully  organised.  He  ordered  their 
artillery  to  iDe  completed  to  twelve  pieces  for  each  division.  He 
o-ave  directions  to  form  forthwith  on  the  war  footino:  one  division 
at  Venice,  one  at  Brescia,  a  third  at  Alessandria,  each  nine  or 
ten  battalions  strong,  to  prc^iare  tlieii-  artillery,  to  compose  their 
equi])ages,  and  to  a]:)point  their  staff.  He  followed  the  same 
course  in  regard  to  tlie  cavalry.  He  directed  the  regiments  of 
dragoons  drawn  from  Na]il('S  to  be  raised  to  their  complement, 
both  of  men  and  horses,  and  to  be  provided,  moreover,  with  a  divi- 
sion of  lii^-ht  nrlilh'rv.  These  five  divisions  amounted  together  to 
4 5, ceo  infantry  and  70CO  cavalry,  making  a  total  of  52,000 
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present  under  arms.  This  force,  augmented  in  case  of  need 
by  Marmont's  corps  and  by  part  of  the  army  of  Naples,  would 
be  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Massena  to  keep  the 
Austrians  in  check,  especially  if  it  supported  itself  upon  such 
fortresses  as  Palma-Nova,  Legnago,  Venice,  Mantua,  and  Ales- 
sandria. Napoleon  ordered  the  eight  depot  battalions  of  the  army 
of  Dalmatia  to  be  established  in  Venice,  the  seven  of  the  corps 
of  the  Frioul  in  Osopo  and  Palma-Nova,  the  fourteen  of  the  army 
of  Naples  in  Peschiera,  Legnago,  and  Mantua.  Each  of  these 
battalions  contained  already  more  than  looo  men  since  the 
contingent  of  1806,  and  would  soon  have  iioo  or  1200  on 
the  arrival  of  the  contingent  of  1807.  It  would  then  become 
easy  to  extract  from  them  the  companies  of  voltigeurs  and 
grenadiers,  and  with  these  to  compose  excellent  active  divisions. 
Such  was  the  fruit  of  a  vigilance  that  was  never  relaxed.  Napo- 
leon, moreover,  ordered  the  provisioning  of  the  fortresses  to  be 
completed  without  delay. 

Thus  wholly  engrossed  in  developing  the  vast  plan  of  precau- 
tions adopted  on  his  departure  from  Paris,  Napoleon  screened 
France  from  all  insult  on  the  part  of  the  English,  secured  Italy 
from  all  sudden  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  and 
without  disorganising  the  means  of  defence  of  either,  he  drew 
from  the  first  seven  regiments  of  infantry,  from  the  second  nine 
regiments  of  cavalry,  independently  of  the  provisional  regiments, 
which,  setting  out  incessantly  from  the  Ehine,  would  ensure  the 
recruiting  of  the  grand  army,  and  the  safety  of  his  rear. 

The  reinforcements  which,  within  a  month,  were  likely  to 
augment  the  grand  army,  may  be  computed  at  about  50,000 
men.  With  the  corps  which  had  already  joined  it  since  its 
entry  into  Prussia,  and  which  had  raised  it  to  about  190,000 
men,  with  those  which  were  preparing  to  join,  with  the  German, 
Dutch,  Italian  auxiliaries,  it  would  amount  to  near  300,000  men; 
and  such  is  the  inevitable  scattering  of  the  forces,  even  under 
the  direction  of  the  ablest  general,  that  after  deducting  from 
these  300,000  men  the  wounded,  the  sick,  who  became  more 
numerous  in  winter  and  in  severe  climates,  the  detachments 
on  march,  the  corps  placed  in  observation,  you  could  not  flatter 
yourself  to  bring  more  than  150,000  men  into  fire.  So  neces- 
sary is  it  that  the  resources  should  exceed  the  foreseen  wants, 
in  order  that  they  may  merely  supply  the  real  wants  !  And 
it"  we  extend  this  observation  to  the  whole  of  the  forces  of 
France  in  1806,  wo  shall  see  that,  with  a  total  array  amount- 
ing for  t]i(»  entire  empire  to  580,000 — to  650,000  including 
i  he  auxiliaiics — 300,000  at  most  could  be  present  on  the  theatre 
of  war  ])ctwcf]i  tlic  liliino  and  the  Vistula,  150,000  upon  the 
Vistula  itself,  and  jierluips  8o,000  u])on  the  fields  of  battle  where 
the  fate  of  the  world  was  to  be  decided.     And  yet  never  had  so 
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many  men  and  horses  marched,  never  had  so  many  cannon  rolled 
with  that  force  of  ag-gregation  towards  one  and  the  same  goal. 

It  was  not  enough  to  bring  the  soldiers  together ;  financial 
resources  were  required  for  supplying  all  that  they  needed. 
Napoleon,  having  succeeded  in  raising  his  budget  in  war  time 
to  700  millions  (820  with  the  cost  of  collection),  had  the  means 
of  keeping  an  army  of  450,000  men.  But  he  would  soon  have 
600,000  to  pay.  He  resolved  to  draw  from  the  conquered 
countries  the  resources  necessary  for  paying  his  new  armaments. 
Possessed  of  Hesse,  Westphalia,  Hanover,  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
]\Iecklenburg,  lastly,  Prussia,  he  could,  without  inhumanity,  lay 
contributions  on  these  different  countries.  He  had  suffered  the 
Prussian  authorities  to  remain  everywhere,  and  placed  at  their 
head  General  Clarke  for  the  political  administration  of  the 
country,  M.  Daru  for  the  financial  administration.  The  latter, 
able,  assiduous,  upright,  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the 
financial  affairs,  and  was  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the 
best  Prussian  employes. 

The  monarchy  of  Frederick  William,  composed  at  this  period 
of  East  Prussia,  extending  from  Konigsberg  to  Stettin,  Polish 
Prussia,  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  the  provinces  to  the  left  of  the 
Elbe,  Westphalia,  the  enclosed  districts  situated  in  Franconia, 
might  yield  its  government  about  120  millions  of  francs,  the 
costs  of  collection  being  paid  upon  the  produce  itself,  most  part 
of  the  wants  of  the  army  being  supplied  by  local  taxes,  the 
repair  of  the  roads  ensured  by  certain  rates  imposed  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  domains  of  the  crown.  In  these  120  millions 
of  revenue,  the  land-tax  furnished  35  or  36  millions,  the  farming 
of  the  domains  of  the  crown  18,  the  produce  of  the  excise, 
which  consisted  of  duties  on  liquors,  and  on  the  transit  of  mer- 
chandise, 50,  the  monopoly  of  salt  9  or  10.  Various  accessory  im- 
posts made  up  the  remainder  of  the  120  millions.  Functionaries, 
collected  into  ])rovincial  commissions,  under  the  appellation  of 
Chambers  of  Domains  and  War,  su])erintended  their  assessment, 
their  collection,  and  the  farming  of  the  domains  of  the  crown. 

Napoleon  decided  that  this  administration  should  be  suffered 
to  exist,  even  with  its  abuses,  which  M.  Daru  had  soon  dis- 
covered, and  he  notified  to  the  Prussian  government  itself,  to 
assist  it  in  correcting  them,  that  attached  to  each  provincial 
administration  therr  should  l)e  a  French  agent  to  keep  an  eye 
u])on  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  upon  their  payment 
into  the  central  chest  of  the  French  army.  Daru  was  to  superin- 
tend tlu'S(>  agents,  and  to  centralise  their  0]:)erations.  Thus  the 
finances  of  Prussia  were  aboTit  to  be  administered  on  the  account 
of  Na]i(>lt'on  and  feu-  his  ]')r()fit.  It  was  foreseen,  however,  that 
the  annual  prcjduct-  of  1 20  millons  would  sink  to  70  or  80  in 
consecpience  of  existing  circumstances.     Napoleon,  exercising 
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his  right  of  conquest,  was  not  content  with  the  ordinary  imposts, 
and  decreed  in  addition  a  war  contribution,  which  for  all  Prussia 
might  amount  to  200  millions.  It  was  to  be  levied  gradually, 
in  the  course  of  the  occupation,  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
taxes.  Napoleon  also  levied  a  war  contribution  on  Hesse, 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns,  independently 
of  the  seizure  of  English  merchandise. 

At  this  rate,  the  army  was  to  subsist  itself,  and  to  consume 
nothing  without  paying  for  it.  Numerous  purchases  of  horses, 
immense  orders  for  clothing,  shoes,  harness,  gun-carriages, 
given  in  all  the  towns,  but  more  particularly  in  Berlin,  with 
the  view  to  occupy  the  workmen  and  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  French  army,  were  paid  for  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
contributions,  ordinary  and  extraordinary. 

The  contributions,  heavy,  no  doubt,  were  still  the  least  vexa- 
tious mode  of  exercising  the  right  of  war,  which  authorises  the 
conqueror  to  live  upon  the  conquered  country ;  for  it  substituted 
the  regular  collection  of  the  tax  to  the  wasteful  extravagance 
of  the  soldiers.  For  the  rest,  the  most  rigid  discipline,  the  most 
complete  respect  for  private  property,  excepting  the  ravages  of 
the  field  of  battle,  happily  confined  to  very  few  localities,  com- 
pensated these  inevitable  hardships  of  the  war.  And  assuredly, 
if  we  go  back  to  the  past,  we  shall  find  that  never  did  armies 
behave  with  less  barbarity  and  with  so  much  humanity. 

Napoleon,  disposed  by  policy  to  spare  the  court  of  Saxony, 
had  offered  it  an  armistice  and  a  peace  after  Jena.  That  court, 
honest  and  timid,  had  joyfully  accepted  such  an  act  of  clemency, 
and  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  Napoleon 
agreed  to  admit  it  into  the  new  Confederation  of  the  Ehine, 
and  to  change  the  title  of  elector  borne  by  the  sovereign  into 
the  title  of  king,  on  condition  of  a  military  contingent  of  20,000 
men,  reduced  for  this  time  to  6000,  in  consideration  of  circum- 
stances. This  extension  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
afforded  great  advantages,  for  it  ensured  to  our  armies  a  free 
passage  through  Germany,  and  the  possession  at  all  times  of 
the  line  of  the  Elbe.  To  compensate  the  charges  of  military 
occupation,  which  were  spared  Saxony  by  this  treaty,  she  agreed 
to  pay  a  contribution  of  25  millions,  in  specie  or  in  bills  of 
exchange  at  a  short  date. 

Napoleon,  therefore,  could,  while  the  war  lasted,  dispose  of 
300  millions  at  least.  Carrying  foresight  to  the  utmost  length, 
he  did  not  suffer  his  minister  of  the  treasury  to  lull  himself  to 
sleep  in  confidence  on  the  resources  found  in  Germany.  The 
sum  of  24  millions  was  due  to  the  grand  army  for  arrears  of 
pay.  Na]ioleon  rec[uired  that  this  sum  should  be  deposited 
partly  in  Strasburg,  partly  at  Paris,  in  metallic  specie,  because 
he  would  not  submit  to  the  necessity  of  running  in  a  pressing 
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emergenc}'  after  paper  for  the  payment  of  whicli  tliere  would 
be  a  longer  or  shorter  time  to  wait.  Accordingly,  he  left  the 
money  in  deposit  at  Paris  and  on  tlie  Rhine,  intending  to  use  it 
at  a  future  time,  and  meanwhile  caused  the  arrears  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  the  revenues  of  the  conquered  country,  tliat  his 
soldiers  might  have  their  pay  to  spend  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  towns  of  Prussia,  and  be  able  to  procure  for  themselves  those 
comforts  which  are  to  be  found  only  amidst  large  populations. 

All  these  dispositions  being  completed.  General  Clarke  being 
left  in  Berlin  to  assume  the  political  government  of  Prussia, 
and  j\r.  Darn  to  administer  it  financialh',  Napoleon  broke  up 
with  his  columns  to  enter  Poland. 

The  King  of  Prussia  had  not  accepted  the  proposed  armistice, 
because  the  t(n'ms  were  too  rigorous,  and  also  because  he  had 
been  made  to  wait  too  long,  liejoined  by  Duroc  at  Osterode 
in  old  Prussia,  he  replied  that,  notwithstanding  his  most  sincere 
desire  to  suspend  the  course  of  a  disastrous  war,  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  sacrifices  required  of  him  ;  that  in  demanding 
not  only  the  part  of  his  dominions  already  overrun,  but  also 
the  province  of  I'osen  and  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  they  would 
leave  him  without  territory  and  without  resources,  and  above 
all,  give  up  Poland  to  inevitable  insurrection  ;  that  he  had  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  continue  the  war  ;  that  he  acted  thus 
from  necessity,  and  also  from  lidelity  to  his  engagements,  for 
having  called  the  Russians,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  send 
them  back  after  the  appeal  which  he  had  made  to  them,  and 
which  they  had  answered  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

In  vain  did  MM.  d'llaugwitz  and  de  Lucchesini,  who,  after 
participating  for  a  moment  in  the  general  infatuation  of  the 
Prussian  nation,  had  been  brought  back  to  reason  by  calamity 
— in  vain  did  they  unite  their  elforts  to  induce  the  acceptance 
of  the  armistice,  such  as  it  was,  saying  that  whatever  was  refused 
to  Napoleon  he  would  conf(uer  in  a  fortnight ;  that  they  should 
let  slip  the  opportunity  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  war  and  its 
ravages  ;  that  if  they  were  to  treat  at  that  moment,  they  should 
no  doubt  lose  the  provinces  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  but 
that  if  they  treated  later  they  should  losc^  Poland  itself  along 
with  those  provinces — in  vain  MM.  d"Jlaugwitz  and  de  Luc- 
chesini ga\e  this  advice  ;  their  tardy  prudence  obtained  no 
credit.  The  court,  in  going  to  Konigsberg,  had  placed  itself 
under  Russian  inlluences:  adversity,  which  had  calmed  discreet 
minds,  had,  on  the  contrary,  heightened  the  exaltation  of  those 
desfituie  of  reason;  and  the  war  ]iarfy,  inst(:\ad  of  imputing  to 
itsell"  the  reverses  of  Prussia,  iiiqinted  them  to  alleged  treasons 
of  lh(>  ]). 'ace  party.  The  ((uecn,  irritated  l)y  mortification, 
insisted  tiKire  strongly  than  ever  that  the  fori  mie  oi'  arm- 
should  !)'•  once  more   li'itd,  with   the   remains  of  the  Prussian 
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forces,  with  the  support  of  the  Russians,  and  under  favour 
of  distance,  which  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  vanquished, 
a  great  disadvantage  to  the  victor.  MM.  d'Haugwitz  and 
de  Lucchesini,  deprived  of  all  authority,  assailed  by  unjust 
accusations,  sometimes  overwhelmed  with  insults,  solicited  and 
obtained  their  dismissal.  The  king,  more  equitable  than  the 
court,  granted  it  to  them  with  demonstrations  of  infinite  regard, 
especially  for  M.  d'Haugwitz,  having  never  ceased  to  appre- 
ciate his  intelligence,  to  acknowledge  his  long  services,  and  to 
lament  that  he  had  not  always  followed  his  counsels. 

The  Russians  had  actually  arrived  on  the  Niemen.  A  first 
corps  of  50,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Benningsen,  had 
passed  the  Niemen  on  the  ist  of  November,  and  was  advancing 
towards  the  Vistula.  A  second,  of  the  like  force,  headed  by 
General  Buxhovden,  followed  the  first.  A  reserve  was  organised 
under  General  Essen.  Part  of  General  Michelson's  troops  were 
ascending  the  Dniester  and  hastening  to  Poland.  The  imperial 
guard,  however,  had  not  yet  left  Petersburg.  A  swarm  of 
Cossacks,  issuing  from  their  deserts,  j)receded  the  regular  troops. 
Such  were  the  then  disposable  forces  of  that  vast  empire,  which 
showed  for  the  second  time  that  its  resources  were  not  equal  to 
its  pretensions.  Joined  to  the  Prussians,  and  while  awaiting 
the  reserve  of  General  Essen,  the  Russians  could  present  them- 
selves upon  the  Vistula  to  the  number  of  120,000  men.  In 
this  there  was  nothing  to  embarrass  Napoleon,  if  the  climate 
did  not  happen  to  bring  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  north  ;  and  by  the  climate  we  mean  not  merely  the  cold, 
but  the  soil,  the  difficulty  of  marching  and  subsisting  in  those 
immense  plains,  alternately  muddy  and  sandy,  and  where  woods 
exceed  in  extent  the  part  under  cultivation. 

The  English,  it  is  true,  promised  a  powerful  co-operation  in 
money,  in  mat(5rie],  and  even  in  men.  They  announced  landings 
on  different  points  of  the  coasts  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
particularly  an  expedition  to  Swedish  Pomerania,  on  the  rear  of 
the  French  army.  They  had,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  landing- 
place  in  the  inundated  fortress  of  Stralsund,  situated  upon  the 
last  tongues  of  the  German  continent.  This  point  was  guarded 
by  the  Swedes,  and  everything  prepared  to  receive  the  English 
troops  in  an  almost  inviolable  retreat.  But  it  was  probable  that 
eagerness  to  seize  the  rich  colonies  of  Holland  and  Spain,  ill 
defended  at  this  moment  on  account  of  the  preoccupations  of 
the  continental  war,  would  absorb  the  attention  of  tlie  English 
forces.  A  last  resource,  more  vain  than  that  expected  from  the 
English,  formed  the  complement  of  the  means  of  the  coalition — 
that  was  the  supposed  interference  of  Austria. 

The  Pms?ians  and  liussians  flattered  theinselves  that,  if  a 
single  success  crowned  their  efforts,  Austria  would  declare  in 
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their  favour,  and  they  almost  included  in  tlie  effective  of  the 
belligerent  troops  tJie  80,000  Austrians  at  that  moment  assemVjled 
in  Bohemia  and  Galicia. 

All  this  gave  little  uneasiness  to  Napoleon,  who  never  was  fuller 
of  confidence  and  pride.  The  refusal  of  the  armistice  had  neither 
surprised  nor  nettled  him.  "  Your  majesty,"  he  wrote  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  "  has  sent  me  word  that  you  have  thrown  yourself  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  .  .  .  time  will  show  whether  you  have  chosen 
the  better  and  more  efficacious  part.  You  have  taken  up  the  dice- 
box  to  play  :  the  dice  will  decide." 

The  ndlitary  dispositions  of  Napoleon  for  penetrating  into 
Poland  were  these.  He  had  nothing  immediate  to  fear  from  the 
Austrians  ;  his  general  preparations  in  Prance  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
and  his  diplomacy  in  the  east,  having  provided  against  all  that 
he  could  liave  to  apprehend  on  their  part.  The  landings  of  the 
English  and  Swedes  in  Pomerania,  tending  to  excite  insurrection 
on  his  rear  in  suffering  and  humbled  Prussia,  presented  a  more 
real  danger.  To  this  danger  he  attached,  however,  but  little 
importance,  for  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Louis,  who  importuned 
him  with  his  alarms,  "The  Eng-lish  have  something:  else  to  do 
than  to  land  in  France,  Holland,  or  Pomerania.  They  had  rather 
pillage  the  colonies  of  all  nations  than  attempt  landings  :  the  only 
advantage  which  they  reap  from  them  is  to  be  disgracefully  flung 
back  to  the  sea."  Napolt^on  believed  one  point  at  most — that  re- 
lating to  the  Swedes,  who  had  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  at 
Stralsund.  At  any  rate,  the  eighth  corps  under  Marshal  Mortier 
was  charged  to  provide  against  these  contingencies.  This  corps, 
which  had  for  its  first  mission  to  occupy  Hesse  and  to  reunite 
the  grand  army  with  the  Rhine,  was,  now  that  Hesse  was  dis- 
armed, to  awe  Prussia  and  to  guard  the  coast  of  Germany.  It 
was  composed  of  four  divisions :  one  JJutch,  which  had  become 
vacant  })y  the  return  of  Jving  Louis  to  Holland  ;  one  Italian,  de- 
spatched through  Hesse  to  Hanover;  two  French,  which  were 
about  to  ])e  increased  to  the  full  complement  with  part  of  the 
regiments  recently  drawn  from  France.  One  portion  of  these 
troops  was  to  besiege  the  Hanoverian  fortress  of  Hameln,  which 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  ]*russians,  another  to  occu]')y  the 
J  lanseatic  towns.  'J'he  remainder,  established  towards  Stralsund 
and  Anklain,  was  destined  to  driv(>  the  Swedes  l)ack  into  Stral- 
sund if  thev  should  sally  froin  it,  oi-  to  ]-)rociH'd  to  Berlin  if  a  fit 
of  (les])air  should  seize  th(^  p(M)]ile  of  that  capilal. 

General  Clai'ke  had  orders  to  conceri;  with  Marshal  Mortier  how 
to  parry  all  accidtMits.  Not  a  musket  had  l^een  left  in  Berlin, 
;nid  all  the  materiel  had  been  removed  to  Spandau.  Sixteen 
hundred  citizens  formed  the  guard  of  Berlin,  with  80O  muskets, 
which  they  passed  from  one  to  aiK^ther,  only  800  b'ing  on  dutv 
at  once.     If  a  inovement  of  any  im]invtance  took  place.  General 
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Clarke  was  to  retire  to  Spandau,  and  to  wait  there  for  Marshal 
Mortier.  The  vast  cavalry  depot  established  at  Potsdam  would 
always  be  capable  of  furnishing  a  thousand  horses  for  patrole 
duty  and  for  securing  stragglers,  who  roved  about  the  country 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Prussian  army.  To  such  a.  length  had 
wariness  been  carried,  as  to  search  the  woods,  in  order  to  collect 
the  cannon  which  the  Prussians  had  concealed  in  their  flight,  and 
to  shut  them  up  in  the  fortresses. 

The  corps  of  Marshal  Davout,  which  had  entered  Berlin  before 
any  of  the  others,  had  had  time  to  rest  there.  Napoleon  marched 
it  off  the  first  for  Ciistrin,  and  from  Ciistrin  for  the  capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Augereau,  having 
reached  Berlin,  the  second,  and  sufficiently  rested  also,  was  sent 
by  Ciistrin  and  Landsberg,  on  the  Netze,  the  road  to  the  Vis- 
tula, with  instructions  to  march  to  the  left  of  Marshal  Davout. 
Further  to  the  left  still,  Marshal  Lannes,  established  at  Stettin 
ever  since*  the  capitulation  of  Prenzlau,  having  while  residing 
there  somewhat  recruited  his  troops,  reinforced  by  the  28th 
light,  and  supplied  with  greatcoats  and  shoes,  had  orders  to 
take  with  him  provisions  for  eight  days,  to  cross  the  Oder,  to  pass 
through  Stargard  and  Schneidmiihl,  and  to  join  Augereau  on 
the  Netze.  It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  before  he  left  Stettin 
he  was  to  put  that  fortress  into  a  state  of  defence.  Lastly,  the 
indefatigable  Murat,  leaving  his  cavalry  to  return  by  short 
marches  from  Liibeck,  had  orders  to  repair  himself  to  Berlin, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  cuirassiers  there,  who  had  been 
resting  themselves  while  the  dragoons  were  running  after  the 
Prussians,  to  join  with  the  cuirassiers  Beaumont's  and  Klein's 
dragoons,  who  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  the  others  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  remounted,  moreover,  with  fresh  horses  in 
the  depot  of  Potsdam.  With  this  cavalry  Murat  was  to  join 
Marshal  Davout  at  Posen,  to  precede  him  to  Warsaw,  and  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  sent  to  Poland,  till  Napoleon 
should  come  to  command  them  himself.  Tlie  Russians  were  still 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  Vistula.  Napoleon  afforded  himself 
time  for  the  despatch  of  his  numerous  affairs  in  Berlin,  and  left 
his  brother-in-law  to  commence  the  movement  upon  Poland,  and 
to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Poles  in  regard  to  insurrection. 
No  person  was  litter  than  Murat  to  excite  their  enthusiasm,  by 
participating  in  it  himself. 

While  the  French  army,  crossing  the  Oder,  was  about  to 
advance  to  the  Vistula,  Prince  Jerome,  having  under  his  com- 
mand tlie  Wurtembergers  and  the  Bavarians,  seconded  by  an  able 
and  vigorous  odiccr.  General  Vandamme,  waste  take  possession 
of  Sih^sia,  to  besiege  tlie  fortresses  in  that  province,  to  push 
part  of  liis  troops  as  far  as  Kalisch,  and  thus  to  cover  against 
Au'itria  the  rij^-ht  of  Ihe  corps  lliat  was  to  march  u})on  Posen. 
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The  troops  despatched  to  Poland  might  amount  to  about 
80,000  men — the  coq^s  of  Marshal  Davout  consisting  of  23,000, 
that  of  ]\Iarshal  Augereau  of  17,000,  that  of  Marshal  Lannes 
of  18.000,  the  detachment  of  Prince  Jerome  sent  to  Kalisch 
of  14,000,  lastly,  Mnrat's  reserve  cavalry,  of  9000  or  10,000. 
This  was  more  than  would  be  required  to  make  head  against 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces  which  they  were  likely  to  meet 
with  at  the  first  moment. 

Meanwhile  the  corps  of  Marshal  Soult  and  Bernadotte  were 
marching  from  Liibeck  to  Berlin.  They  were  to  stay  some  time 
in  that  capital,  to  recruit  themselves  there,  and  to  get  supplied 
witli  all  that  they  wanted.  Marshal  Ney  had  repaired  thither 
after  the  capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  and  was  preparing  to  march 
for  the  Oder.  Napoleon,  with  the  imperial  guard,  with  General 
Oudinot's  di\asion  of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reserve  cavalry,  which  was  resting  itself  at 
Berlin,  with  the  three  coi-ps  of  Marshals  Soult,  Bernadotte,  and 
Ney,  would  have  at  his  disposal  a  second  army  of  80,000  men, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  to  proceed  to  Poland,  to  support 
the  movement  of  the  first. 

Marshal  Davout,  the  first  despatched  for  Posen,  was  a  firm 
and  reflective  man,  of  whom  no  imprudence  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. He  had  been  initiated  into  the  real  ideas  of  Napoleon 
relative  to  Poland.  Napoleon  was  frankly  resolved  to  repair 
the  serious  injury  done  to  Europe  by  the  abolition  of  that  ancient 
kingdom  ;  but  he  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  immense 
difficulty  of  reconstituting  a  destroyed  State,  especially  with  a 
people  whoso  anarchical  spirit  was  as  famous  as  its  valour. 
He  intended,  therefore,  not  to  involve  himself  in  such  an 
enterprise  unless  upon  conditions  which  should  render  its 
success,  if  not  c<'rtain,  at  least  sufficiently  probable.  It  was 
requisite,  in  the  first  ])lace,  that  he  should  gain  signal  triumi-jlis 
while  advancing  into  those  plains  of  the  north,  where  Charles 
XII.  had  found  his  ruin  ;  there  was  recjuisite,  in  the  next  place, 
a  unaiiimous  rising  of  the  Poles,  to  concur  in  those  triumphs, 
and  to  satisfy  him  respecting  the  solidity  of  the  new  State  that 
was  to  l)e  founded  amidst  three'  hostih'  ]-)0wers,  Eussin,  Prussia, 
and  Austria.  When  I  see  all  th('  Poles  afoot,  said  he  to  Marshal 
Havout.  then  will  I  jiroclaim  their  indi^jiendence,  but  not  till 
then.  He  ordered  a  convov  (:»f  arms  of  all  kinds  to  accompany 
the  h'l'enrh  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  insurrection 
in  cast'  of  its  becoming  general,  as  he  was  assured  that  it  would, 

^larshal  Davout,  preceding  the  nrrp^  d'arnu'r  which  were  to 
start  from  the  Oder,  had  set  himself  in  motion  in  the  first  days 
of  November.  He  marched  with  that  order  and  that  strict 
discipline  whicli  he  was  accustomed  to  maintain  among  his 
troops.     He  had  notified  to  his  soldiers  that,  in  entering  I'oland, 
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they  would  enter  a  friendly  country,  and  that  it  must  be  treated 
as  such.  As  we  have  observed,  a  certain  indiscipline  had  crept 
into  the  ranks  of  the  light  cavalry,  which  has  a  greater  share  in 
the  disorders  of  the  war,  and  contributes  more  to  them.  Two 
soldiers  of  that  arm  having  committed  some  excesses.  Marshal 
Davout  ordered  them  to  be  shot,  in  presence  of  the  third  corps. 

He  advanced  upon  Posen  in  three  divisions.  The  country 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  is  very  much  like  that  which 
extends  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder.  Most  generally  you  have 
to  traverse  sandy  plains,  upon  which  wood  readily  thrives, 
especially  the  resinous  woods,  and  in  particular  the  fir ;  and  as 
there  is  found  beneath  the  bed  of  sand  a  marl  fit  for  culture, 
sometimes  drowned  by  the  sand  itself,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
surface :  amidst  the  fir  forests  you  meet  with  vast  clear- 
ings tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  in  these  clearings,  with 
a  scanty,  poor,  but  robust  population,  dwelling  under  wood 
and  thatch.  On  this  soil  the  transport  of  everything  is  a 
matter  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  for  moving  sands  are  succeeded 
by  clay,  in  which,  when  it  is  soaked  with  water,  you  sink  to  a 
great  depth,  so  that  after  a  few  days'  rain  it  is  converted  into 
a  vast  sea  of  mud.  Men  perish  in  it  if  assistance  does  not  come 
to  extricate  them.  As  for  horses,  cannon,  baggage,  they  are 
absorbed,  and  not  the  strength  of  a  whole  army  could  save  them 
Hence  war  is  impracticable  in  this  portion  of  the  plain  of  the 
north,  unless  in  summer  when  the  ground  is  completely  dry,  or 
in  winter  when  a  cold  of  several  degrees  has  given  to  it  the 
consistence  of  stone.  But  every  intermediate  season  is  fatal  to 
military  combinations,  especially  to  the  most  ingenious,  which  de- 
pend, as  everybody  knows,  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  movements. 

These  physical  characters  do  not  appear  all  together  till  you 
approach  the  Vistula,  and  especially  further  on,  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Niemen.  They  begin,  indeed,  to  be  observed 
after  crossing  the  Oder.  A  phenomenon  peculiar  to  these  vast 
plains,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  occurs  here, 
is  that  the  sand,  raised  into  hills  along  the  sea,  repels  the  waters 
towards  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  they  form  numei'ous 
lakes,  discharge  themselves  into  petty  rivers,  then  unite  into 
larger,  till,  gradually  increasing  in  magnitude,  they  become  vast 
streams,  like  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Vistula,  capaljle  of  opening 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  barrier  of  sand.  In  Branden- 
burg and  ]\recklenburg,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
,Oder,  the  country  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  pursuit  of  the 
l^russians  by  our  army,  the  reader  has  already  had  occasion  to 
remark  these  pi^culiarities  of  nature.  They  become  more  striking 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula.  'Jlie  sands  rise,  retain  tlie 
waters,  wliicli  set-k  through  the  Netze  and  Warta  an  outlet 
towards  the  Oder.     The  Netze  comes  from  the  left,  the  Warta 
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from  the  right,  for  any  person  proceeding  from  Berlin  to  Warsaw, 
and  after  they  have  both  circulated  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Oiler,  they  unite  in  a  single  bed,  and  throw  themselves  together 
into  the  Oder  near  Cllstrin.  The  country  along  the  sea  forms 
what  is  called  Prussian  Pomerania,  It  is  German  by  the  in- 
habitants and  by  spirit.  The  interior,  watered  by  the  Netze 
and  the  Warta,  is  marshy,  clayey,  and  Slavonian  by  the  race  of 
people  which  inhabits  it.  It  is  called  Posnania,  or  grand  duchy 
of  Posen,  the  capital  of  which  is  Posen,  a  town  of  some  import- 
ance, situated  on  the  Warta  itself. 

This  province  was  the  one  in  wliich  the  Polish  spirit  burst  forth 
with  the  greatest  ardour.  The  Poles,  who  became  Prussians, 
seemed  to  endure  the  foreign  yoke  more  impatiently  than  the 
others.  In  the  first  place,  the  German  and  the  Slavonian  races 
meeting  on  this  frontier  of  Pomerania  and  the  duchy  of  Posen, 
had  an  instinctive  aversion  for  each  other,  naturally  stronger  on 
the  border  where  they  adjoined.  Independently  of  this  aversion, 
the  usual  consequence  of  neighbourhood,  the  Poles  did  not  forget 
that  the  Prussians  had  been,  under  the  great  Frederick,  the  first 
authors  of  the  ]iartition  of  Poland,  that  they  have  since  acted 
with  black  perfidy,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  their  country,  after 
favouring  its  insurrection.  Lastly,  the  sight  of  Warsaw  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians  rendered  them  the  most  odious  of  the 
partitioning  powers.  These  feelings  of  hatred  were  carried  to 
such  a  length  that  the  Poles  would  almost  have  considered  it  as 
a  deliverance  to  escape  from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  to  belong 
to  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  uniting  all  the  Polish  provinces 
under  the  same  sce])tre,  should  have  proclaimed  himself  King 
of  Poland.  There  was  therefore  a  stronger  dis])osition  to  insur- 
rection in  the  duchy  of  Posen  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 

Such  was,  in  physical  and  moral  respects,  the  country  through 
which  the  French  were  marching  at  this  moment.  Transported 
into  a  climate  so  different  from  their  native  climate,  so  different 
in  particular  from  the  climates  of  Egypt  and  Italy,  where  they 
had  lived  so  long,  they  were,  as  ever,  merry,  confident,  and  found, 
in  the  very  novelty  of  the  country  which  th<n"  were  traversing, 
a  subject  of  humorous  pleasantry  rather  than  of  bitter  com- 
plaints. Besides,  th«^  favoural)le  rece]ition  of  the  iidiabitants 
compensated  their  hardshi])s  ;  for  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
villages  the  peasajits  ran  to  meet  them,  offering  them  victuals 
and  the  li((nors  of  their  country. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  country,  it  is  ainong  conglomerate  po])u- 
lations,  that  is  to  say.  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  that  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  of  nations  Ijursts  foi'th  with  the  i^-HMtest  ener^-y.  At 
Posen  the  moral  dis])ositions  of  the  Poles  manifested  themselves 
more  strotiLrly  than  elsewhere.  'Iliat  city,  which  usually  con- 
tained   15.000  souls,  soon  contained  double  the  number,  from 
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the  affluence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
thronging  to  meet  their  deliverers.  It  was  on  the  9th,  loth, 
and  I  ith  of  November  that  the  three  divisions  of  Davout's  corps 
entered  Posen.  They  were  received  there  with  such  transports 
of  enthusiasm  that  the  grave  marshal  was  touched  by  them, 
and  that  he  himself  indulged  the  idea  of  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland,  an  idea  very  popular  in  the  mass  of  the  French  army, 
but  not  at  all  among  its  chiefs.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  the 
emperor  letters  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sentiment  which 
had  just  broken  forth  around  him. 

He  told  the  Poles  that,  in  order  to  reconstitute  their  country, 
Napoleon  must  have  the  certainty  of  an  immense  effort  on  their 
part,  in  the  first  ]3lace,  to  assist  him  to  gain  great  successes,  with- 
out which  he  could  not  impose  upon  Europe  the  re-establishment 
of  Poland,  and  in  the  next  place,  to  inspire  him  with  some 
confidence  in  the  duration  of  the  work  which  he  was  about  to 
undertake — a  very  difficult  work,  since  its  object  was  to  restore 
a  State  destroyed  forty  years  ago,  and  which  had  been  dege- 
nerating for  more  than  a  century.  The  Poles  of  Posen,  more 
enthusiastic  than  those  of  Warsaw,  promised,  with  the  utmost 
cheei-fulness,  all  that  seemed  to  be  desired  of  them.  Nobles, 
priests,  people,  ardently  wished  to  be  delivered  from  the  German 
yoke,  antipathic  to  their  religion,  to  their  manners,  to  their  race ; 
and  at  this  price  there  was  nothing  which  they  were  not  ready 
to  do.  Marshal  Davout  had  as  yet  but  3000  muskets  to  give 
them ;  they  distributed  them  among  themselves  immediately, 
begging  to  have  thousands  of  them,  and  affirming  that,  whatever 
the  number,  they  would  find  arms  to  carry  them.  The  people 
formed  battalions  of  infantry,  the  nobles  and  their  vassals 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  In  all  the  villages  situated  between  the 
Upper  Warta  and  the  Upper  Oder,  on  the  approach  of  the  troops 
of  Prince  Jerome,  the  population  expelled  the  Prussian  troops, 
and  only  spared  their  lives  because  the  French  troops  everywhere 
l^revented  violence  and  excesses.  From  Glogau  to  Kalisch, 
Prince  Jerome's  route,  the  insurrection  was  general. 

At  Posen  there  was  establislied  a  provisional  authority,  with 
which  were  concerted  the  measures  necessary  for  subsisting  the 
French  army  on  its  passage.  There  could  not  be  a  question 
about  inqoosing  war  contributions  on  Poland.  It  was  under- 
stood that  she  should  b(;  held  excnq^t  from  the  charges  laid  upon 
coiu|uci-(m1  countries,  on  conditiou,  however,  that  her  strength 
should  !)('  joined  to  ours,  and  that  she  should  give  up  to  us  some 
of  the  corn  with  which  she  was  so  abundantly  provided.  The 
new  i'dlish  authority  concerted  Avitli  ^Marshal  Davout  for  the 
erecl  ion  of  ovens,  tlie  collection  of  corn,  forage,  and  cattle.  The 
zeal  oT  llie  country  and  some  funds  seized  in  the  Prussian  chests 
were  suflicient  foi'  these   first  preparations.     Thus  everytliiug 
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was  arranged  for  receiving  the  bullv  of  the  French  army,  and 
particularly  its  conimaiider,  who  was  awaited  with  keen  curiosity 
and  ardent  hopes. 

Nearly  about  the  same  tiiue  Marshal  Augereau  had  reached 
the  boundary  which  separates  Posnania  and  Pomerania,  leaving 
the  Warta  on  the  right,  and  bearing  to  the  left,  along  the 
Xetze.  He  had  passed  by  Landsberg,  Driesen,  Schneidmiihl, 
tlirough  a  dreary,  poor,  moderately  popidated  country,  which 
could  not  give  very  expressive  signs  of  life.  Marshal  Augereau 
met  with  nothing  that  could  warm  and  exalt  his  imagination  ; 
he  had  great  difficulty  to  march,  and  would  have  had  still 
greater  difficulty  to  subsist,  but  for  a  convoy  of  caissons  laden 
with  the  bread  for  his  troops.  In  the  environs  of  Nackel  the 
streams  cease  to  llow  towards  the  Oder,  and  begin  to  run  to- 
wards the  Vistula.  A  canal  joining  the  Xetze  with  the  Vistula 
commences  at  Nackel,  and  terminates  at  the  town  of  Brom- 
berg,  which  is  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Augereau's  corps  found  there  some  relief  from  its  fatigues. 

Marshal  Lannes  had  advanced  by  Stettin,  Stargard,  Ueutsch- 
Krone,  Schneidmiihl,  Nackel,  and  iJromberg,  flanking  the  march 
of  Augereau's  corps,  as  the  latter  ilauked  the  march  of  Davout's 
cnrps.  He,  too,  skirted  the  boundary  of  the  German  and  Polish 
country,  and  traversed  a  tract  more  difficult,  more  dreary  still 
than  that  which  ^Marshal  Augereau  had  ])assed  through.  He 
found  the  Gfermans  hostile,  the  l^oles  timid,  and  swayed  by  the 
im]irt'Ssions  whicli  he  received  from  the  wild  and  desert  country, 
from  the  information  which  he  collected  respecting  the  Poles, 
in  a  country  whicli  was  not  favourable  to  them,  he  was  led  to 
consider  the  re-establishment  of  ]?olaud  as  a  rash  and  even 
foolish  undertaking.  AVe  have  already  made  mention  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  of  his  fpialities.  of  his  defects;  we  shall 
have  fre(|ueiit  occasion  to  mention  him  hereafter  in  the  history 
of  a  period  during  which  he  was  so  lavish  of  his  noble  life. 
Lannes,  iiujieiuous  in  his  sentiments,  consef|uently  unefjual  in 
character,  inclined  to  ill-temper,  even  towards  his  master  to 
whom  he  was  attached,  was  one  of  those  whom  the  sun,  hiding 
or  showing  Lis  face,  l)y  turns  depressed  and  cheered.  But 
iievi'r  losing  his  heroic  temper,  he  recovered  in  dangers  that 
calm  force  oi  Avhich  snffei'ings  and  cro.--ses  had  robbed  him  for 
a  moment.  We  should  not  do  justice  t(.)  this  sujierior  warrior 
Were  we  not  to  add  hei'e  that  in  him  a  great  fund  of  good  sense 
was  so  jcnned  Ui  iine\fnness  of  temper  as  to  influence  him  to 
Censure  a  ^pirii  of  iiiinioderate  enterjirise  in  Na])oleon,  and  to 
(li-aw  from  him  siiii-ter  ])re(li(M  ions  amidst  our  most  glorious 
1  i-iuni|ihs.  A  ft  el'  the  succe>s  of  the  war  with  .Prussia,  he  was  for 
stfip]ung  shoii-  at'  the  ( )der.  and  im])osed  not  the  least  restraint 
upon  himself  in  the  expression  of  this  opinion.     On  reaching 
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Broiiiberg  after  a  toilsome  march,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  that 
he  had  been  traversing  a  sandy,  barren  country,  without  in- 
habitants, comparable  with  the  exception  of  climate  to  the 
desert  which  must  be  traversed  in  going  from  Egypt  to  Syria, 
that  the  soldiers  were  dull,  and  attacked  by  fever,  owing  to  the 
wetness  of  the  soil  and  season ;  that  the  Poles  were  not  at  all 
disposed  to  rise,  but  trembled  under  the  yoke  of  their  masters ; 
that  a  judgment  of  their  dispositions  must  not  be  formed  from 
the  counterfeit  enthusiasm  of  a  few  nobles  attracted  to  Posen 
by  a  fondness  for  noise  and  novelty ;  that  at  bottom  they 
were  always  fickle,  divided,  given  up  to  anarchy ;  and  that  by 
attempting  to  reconstitute  them  into  one  nation,  we  should 
uselessly  expend  the  blood  of  Prance  for  a  work  without 
solidity  and  without  permanence. 

Napoleon  having  remained  in  Berlin  till  the  last  days  of 
November,  received  without  surprise  the  contradictory  reports 
of  his  lieutenants,  and  waited  till  the  movement  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  French  should  have  spread  to  all  the  Polish 
provinces,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  Poland,  and  to  resolve  whether  to  pass  through 
that  country  as  a  field  of  battle,  or  to  erect  a  grand  political 
edifice  upon  its  soil.  He  made  Murat  set  out,  after  having 
again  specified  to  him  the  conditions  which  he  intended  to 
attach  to  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  the  instructions  which 
he  wished  to  be  followed  in  marching  for  Warsaw. 

The  Russians  had  arrived  on  the  Vistula,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  Warsaw.  The  last  Prussian  corps  that  King  Frederick 
William  had  left,  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lestocq, 
an  officer  equally  discreet  and  brave,  was  established  at  Thorn, 
having  garrisons  at  Graudenz  and  Dantzig. 

Napoleon  desired  that  on  approaching  Warsaw  the  different 
corps  of  the  French  army  should  keep  close  to  eaph  other,  in 
order  that,  with  a  mass  of  80,000  men,  a  force  far  superior  to 
what  the  Russians  could  bring  together  on  one  point,  his  lieu- 
tenants should  be  screened  from  any  check.  He  recommended 
to  them  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  battle  unless  they  were 
very  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  to  advance  with  great 
caution,  and  all  of  them  appuying  to  tlie  right,  to  cover  them- 
selves from  the  Austrian  frontier.  At  this  period,  the  Pilica 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Vistula,  the  Narew  on  the  right  side, 
both  falling  into  the  Vistula  near  Warsaw,  formed  the  Austrian 
frontier.  By  appuying  therefore  to  the  right,  on  leaving  Posen, 
they  would  be  drawing  nearer  to  the  Pilica  and  Narew,  they 
would  be  covered  on  all  sides  by  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  If 
the  Kussiaris  designed  to  take  the  offensive,  they  could  not  do 
so  without  passing  the  Vistula  on  our  left,  in  the  environs 
of  Thorn,  and  then  by  dropping  down  on  the  left  the  French 
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would  obtain  oue  of  these  three  results — they  should  either 
fling  them  into  the  Vistula,  or  drive  them  back  to  the  sea, 
or  thrust  them  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  second  French  army 
marching  to  Posen.  For  the  rest,  it  should  be  added  that,  if 
Napoleon,  contrary  to  his  custom,  did  not  on  this  occasion 
oppose  a  single  mass  to  the  enemy,  which  would  have  cut  short 
all  difficulties,  it  was  because  he  knew  that  the  llussians  were 
not  50,000  all  together,  and  because  the  extreme  fatigue  of 
])art  of  his  troops,  having  run  as  far  as  Prenzlau  and  Liibeck, 
obliged  him  to  form  two  armies,  one  composed  of  those  who 
could  march  immediately,  the  otlier  of  those  who  had  need  of 
a  few  days'  rest  before  they  started  again.  Thus  it  is  that  cir- 
cumstances occasion  variations  in  the  application  of  the  most 
invariable  principles.  It  is  for  the  tact  of  the  great  general  to 
modify  this  application  safely  and  fitly. 

Napoleon  therefore  enjoined  Marshal  Davout  to  bear  to  the 
right,  as  the  route  from  Posen  to  Vv'^arsaw  required,  to  pass 
through  Sem])olno,  Klodawa,  Kutno,  Sochaczew,  and  Blonie, 
and  to  send  his  dragoons  direct  to  the  Vistula  at  Kowal,  to 
give  a  hand  to  Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau.  Lannes,  after 
indemnifying  himself  amidst  the  abundance  of  Bromberg  for 
the  privations  of  a  long  route  through  the  sands,  had  taken  the 
jn-ecedence  of  Augereau.  He  had  orders  to  ascend  the  Vistula, 
and  by  his  right  to  proceed  from  Bromberg  to  Inowraclaw, 
Hrezesc,  Kowal,  filing  away  under  the  cannon  of  Thorn,  and 
connecting  himself  with  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout,  the  left  of 
which  he  was  to  form.  Marshal  Augereau  soon  followed  him, 
and  pursuing  the  same  route,  came  to  form  the  left  of  Lannes. 

On  the  i6th  of  November  and  the  following  days,  ]\larshal 
Davout,  preceded  by  Murat,  marched  from  Posen,  where  he  left 
(everything  in  the  best  order,  for  Sempolno,  Klodawa,  Kutno. 
Lannes,  after  leaving  Bromberg,  and  filing  away  in  sight  of 
Thorn,  while  covering  himself  with  the  Vistula,  found  that  he 
was  again  surrounded  by  the  sands,  which  are  met  with  almost 
universally  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Vistula,  encountered 
for  a  second  time  sterility,  dearth,  the  desert,  and  was  not  on 
tliat  account  the  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  war  which  was 
about  to  be  undertaken.  lie  proceeded  by  Kowal  and  Kutno 
to  appuy  himself  on  the  corps  of  ]\rarshal  Davout.  Augereau 
followed  at  his  heels,  participating  in  liis  impressions,  as  it  fre- 
rjUfutly  ha])])ened,  for  he  had  more  tlian  one  resemblance  in 
character  to  fiannes,  though  far  inferioi*  in  talents  and  energy. 

]\Iiirat  and  Davout,  not  at  all  tem])t(>d  to  give  battle  without 
till'  ein])eror,  having  orders,  moreover,  to  avoid  it,  advanced 
with  great  caution  to  the  environs  of  Warsaw.  On  the  27th  of 
November  theii-  light  cavalry  drove  a  detachment  of  the  enemy's 
out  of   Blonie,  and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital. 
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The  Russians  had  been  everywhere  found  retreating,  or  occupied 
in  destroying  provisions,  or  in  removing  them  from  the  left  bank 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  In  retreating  they  merely 
passed  through  Warsaw,  which  no  longer  seemed  to  them  a 
place  of  safety,  in  proportion  as  the  approach  of  the  French 
thrilled  all  hearts  there.  They  therefore  recrossed  the  Vistula, 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  a  suburb  of  Praga,  situated,  as  it  is  well 
known,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river.  On  repassing  it  they 
destroyed  the  bridge  of  Praga,  and  sunk  or  took  away  with  them 
all  the  craft  that  could  serve  for  means  of  crossing. 

Next  day  Murat,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  chasseurs  and 
dragoons  of  Beaumont's  division,  entered  Warsaw.  After  leaving 
Posen,  the  people  of  the  small  towns  and  in  the  country  had 
shown  less  cordiality  than  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  because 
they  were  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  Russians.  But  in 
a  great  population  the  expression  of  its  sentiments  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  feeling  of  its  strength.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw  had  hastened  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city  to  meet  the 
French.  The  Poles  had,  from  a  secret  instinct,  long  regarded 
the  victories  of  France  as  the  victories  of  Poland  itself.  They 
had  been  thrilled  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought 
so  near  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  and  that  of  Jena,  which  seemed 
gained  on  the  very  road  to  Warsaw.  The  entry  of  the  French 
into  Berlin,  and  the  appearance  of  Davout  on  the  Oder,  had 
filled  them  with  hope.  They  beheld  at  last  those  French  so 
renowned,  so  eagerly  expected,  and  at  their  head  that  brilliant 
general  of  cavalry,  a  prince  to-day,  to-morrow  a  king,  who  con- 
ducted their  advanced  guard  with  equal  hardihood  and  glory. 
They  extolled  with  transport  his  noble  look,  his  heroic  appear- 
ance on  horseback,  and  greeted  him  with  a  thousand  times  re- 
peated shouts  of  "  Vive  V Emj)creur  !  vivent  les  Frangais,"  A 
general  delirium  seized  all  classes  of  the  population.  This  time 
the  resurrection  of  Poland  might  be  considered  as  rather  less 
chimerical  on  witnessing  the  appearance  of  the  grand  army, 
which  under  the  great  captain  had  vanquished  all  the  armies 
of  Europe.  Joy,  vehement,  profound,  withoiit  reserve,  pervaded 
that  unfortunate  people,  so  long  the  victim  of  the  ambition  of 
the  courts  of  the  north,  of  the  effeminacy  of  the  courts  of  the 
south,  feasting  itself  with  the  idea  that  the  hour  had  at  last 
arrived  when  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  make  amends 
for  the  weaknesses  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  Austrians  had 
everywhere  destroyed  the  provisions,  but  tlie  cordiality  of  the 
Poles  sii]")])lied  the  deficiency.  People  quarrelled  which  should 
havii  Frrncli  soldiers  to  lodge  and  to  board. 

Two  days  afterwards  Marslial  Davout's  infantry,  which  had 
not  been  a])l('  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry,  entered  Warsaw. 
There  was  the  same  intoxication,  there  were  the  same  demonstra- 
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tions  at  sight  of  these  veteran  warriors  of  Aiierstadt.  Ansterlitz. 
and  Marengo.  All  looked  briglit  at  this  first  moment,  wlien  the 
prospect  of  difficulties  was  veiled,  as  it  were,  by  joy  and  hope. 

Napoleon  sincerely  designed,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  re- 
store J^oland.  It  was,  according  to  his  ideas,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  most  approved  ways  of  renewing  that  J-^nrope,  the 
face  of  which  he  purposed  to  change.  When,  in  fact,  he  created 
new  kingdoms  to  form  supports  for  Iiis  young  empin-,  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  to  raise  again  the  most  brilliant  and  the 
most  to  be  regretted  of  the  destroyed  kingdoms.  Jjut  besides 
the  difficulty  of  wringing  great  sacrifices  of  territory  from  Kussia 
and  J*russia,  sacrifices  which  it  was  not  possible  to  wring  from 
them  without  fighting  to  the  last  extremity,  there  was  another 
difficulty,  that  of  taking  the  Galicias  from  Austria  ;  and  if  those 
provinces  were  to  be  left  out,  if  he  were  to  content  himself  with 
recomposing  new  ]\)land  with  two-thirds  of  the  old,  he  should 
run  the  very  serious  risk  of  exciting  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  a 
redoubled  distrust,  hatred,  ill-will,  and  perhaps  of  brino-inpr  an 
Austrian  army  upon  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  Napoleon 
therefore  would  not  make  any  but  conditional  engagements  with 
the  l^oles,  and  he  decided  not  to  proclaiin  their  independence 
till  they  should  have  deserved  it  by  a  unanimous  outburst,  by  a 
warm  zeal  to  second  him.  by  the  energetic  resolution  to  defend 
the  new  country  which  he  had  recovered  for  them.  Unfoi-- 
tunately  the  high  j'olish  nobility,  not  so  easily  wrought  upon 
as  the  pef)]ih'.  discouraged  by  the  different  insurrections  which 
had  been  attempted.  IVarful  of  being  deserted  after  they  had 
committed  themselves,  hesitated  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  Xa])oleon,  and  found  in  their  actual  situation  something 
better  to  do  than  to  rise  in  in-urrectimi  to  receive  from  the 
French  an  existence,  independent  but  destitute  of  su]-)port. 
exposed  to  all  dangei-s  between  Prussia.  Austria,  and  i^ussia. 
This  high  nobility,  fallen,  like  "Warsaw  itself,  under  the  yoke  of 
Prussia,  entertained  for  that  court  the  same  a\ersion  which  was 
felt  bv  all  the  Poles  who  had  becoiiit>  Prussians.  .Most  rif  the 
members  of  the  ^Varsaw  nf>l)ility  would  hav(>  considered  it  as  a 
hap]n"  change  of  fortune  to  become  stil)iects  of  Alexander,  u]ion 
condition  of  being  remoulded  into  one  nation,  and  acting  under 
the  Kniperor  of  J^ius-ia  the  same  \x\v\  as  the  J  lungarians  act  under 
the  Frn])eror  of  Austria.  To  ])e  united  into  one  and  the  same 
nation,  and  transfiM-red  from  ad'ernian  master  to  a  Slavonian 
master,  seemed  to  them  an  almost  de-ii-abje  lot.  the  only  one.  at 
least,  to  which  ihey  ought  to  ;ispii-e  in  the  lu'esent  circumstances. 
Jt  was,  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  them,  secretly  inihienced 
])v  Rii-sian  intrigue,  the  only  reconst  if  ution  of  j'oland  that  was 
jiracticable.  foi-  Russia,  they  said,  was  n(\ar  at  hand,  and  capabl.' 
(_.i'   >up[)>rting   her   work    \s  In-u    once    undertaken.    \\]ierea>    the 
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existence  wliich  tliey  should  receive  from  France  wonld  be  pre- 
carious, ephemeral,  and  vanish  as  soon  as  the  French  army  had 
withdrawn.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some  reasons  of  prudence 
to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  that  idea  of  a  demi-reconstitution  of 
Poland,  the  offspring  of  a  demi-patriotism ;  but  those  who 
formed  this  wish  forgot  that,  if  the  existence  which  Poland 
could  receive  from  France  was  liable  to  perish  when  the  French 
had  recrossed  the  Rhine,  that  which  the  Russians  sliould  give  it 
was  exposed  to  another  certain  and  speedy  danger,  to  the  danger 
of  being  absorbed  in  the  rest  of  the  empire,  of  being  subjected, 
in  short,  to  a  complete  assimilation,  a  result  to  which  Russia 
must  incessantly  tend,  and  wliich  she  would  not  fail  to  realise  on 
the  first  occasion,  as  events  have  since  proved.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  either  that  the  Poles  should  renounce  their  nationality, 
or  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to  Napoleon,  at  any  cost, 
at  any  risk,  with  all  the  uncertainties  attached  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, on  the  day  that  this  mighty  reformer  of  Europe  should 
appear  at  Warsaw.  Certain  motives,  less  exalted,  operated  upon 
that  portion  of  the  nobility  which  gave  a  cold  reception  to  the 
deliverance  of  ]'oland  by  the  hand  of  the  French ;  this  was  the 
jealousy  excited  by  the  Polish  generals  trained  in  our  armies, 
returning  witli  reputation,  pretensions,  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
their  own  merit.  These  various  motives,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent the  generality  of  the  nobles  from  feeling  a  lively  joy  at 
sight  of  the  French,  but  they  rendered  them  more  prudent,  and 
induced  them  to  make  conditions  with  a  man  to  whom  patriotism 
would  then  have  advised  them  not  to  propose  any.  But  the 
masses,  more  unanimous,  less  restrained  by  reflection,  at  that 
moment  better — for  there  is  a  moment,  a  single  moment,  when 
reason  is  of  less  worth  than  the  impulsion  of  the  passions ;  it  is 
when  that  devotedness,  even  if  blind,  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  the  salvation  of  a  people — the  masses,  we  say,  insisted  on 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  French,  and  thrust  all 
into  them  without  distinction,  people,  nobles,  and  priests. 

Divided  between  these  contrary  sentimejits,  the  grandees  of 
Warsaw  thronged  around  Murat,  and  came  to  submit  to  him 
their  wishes,  not  in  the  form  of  demands  but  of  advice,  and 
with  the  aim,  as  they  said,  of  producing  a  universal  rising  of 
tlie  Polish  people.  These  wislies  consisted  in  soliciting  that 
Napoleon  would  immediately  proclaim  the  independence  of 
Poland,  not  confine  himself  to  tliis  act,  but  select  a  king  from 
his  own  family,  and  solemnly  ]ilace  him  on  the  throne  of  the 
Sobieskis.  This  double  guarantee  giveii  thcui,  they  added,  the 
Poles,  no  long(>r  douljting  the  intentions  of  Na]')oleon  and  his  firm 
resohition  to  u]ihold  his  work,  would  give  themselves  up  to  him, 
body  and  ]")oss("ssinns.  Tlie  king  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  im]')erial 
family  was  alrcad)-  designated — it  was  tliat  valiant  general  of 
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cavalry,  so  well  fitted  to  be  the  kingf  of  a  nation  of  horseincMi — it 
was  Marat  himself,  who  actually  cherished  in  his  heart  the  ardent 
desire  of  a  crown,  and  particularly  of  that  which  was  offered  to 
him  at  this  moment,  for  it  corresponded  alike  with  liis  heroic  pro- 
pensities and  with  his  frivolous  and  ostentatious  taste.  He  had 
alreadv  accommodated  his  costume  to  this  new  character,  and 
brought  from  Paris  gorgeous  habiliments  calculated  to  give  his 
French  uniform  some  resemblance  to  the  Polish  uniform. 

Murat,  ever  since  his  marriage  to  a  sister  of  Napoleon's,  was 
consumed  by  the  passion  for  reigning.  This  passion,  which 
ultimately  proved  fatal  to  his  glory  and  his  life,  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  incitements  of  his  wife,  still  more  ambitious 
than  himself,  and  capable,  in  order  to  accomplish  her  wishes,  of 
drawing  her  husband  into  the  most  culpable  actions.  At  the  sight 
of  this  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  Murat  could  no  longer  curb  his 
impatience.  He  had  therefore  no  difficulty  to  adopt  the  ideas  of 
the  ]^olish  nobility,  and  undertook  to  communicate  them  to  Napo- 
leon. The  commission,  however,  was  a  difficult  one  to  execute, 
for  Napoleon,  though  fully  sensible  of  the  brilliant  and  generous 
qualities  of  his  brother-in-law,  had  nevertheless  an  extreme  dis- 
trust of  the  levity  of  his  character,  and  frequently  proved  him- 
self a  harsh  and  severe  master  to  him. 

Murat  guessed  full  well  what  reception  Napoleon  would  give  to 
ideas  which  ran  counter  to  his  politics,  and  which  would,  moreover, 
have  the  appearance  of  an  interested  proposal.  He  took  good 
care,  therefore,  not  to  name  the  king  fixed  upon  by  the  Poles  :  he 
went  no  further  than  to  state  their  ideas  in  a  general  manner, 
and  to  express  their  desire  that  the  independence  of  Poland  should 
be  immediately  proclaimed  and  guaranteed  by  a  French  king  of 
the  Bonaparte  family. 

Napoleon  had  himself  left  Berlin  during  the  march  of  his  co7ys 
(Varvi6e  to  Warsaw,  and  arrived  on  the  25th  of  November  at 
Posen.  There  it  was  that  he  received  Murat's  letter.  He  needed 
not  to  be  told  what  he  wished  to  know.  Even  under  the  most 
artful  dissimulation  he  detected  the  secrets  of  minds,  and  Murat's 
dissimulation  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  very  difficult  to 
penetrate.  He  soon  discovered  the  ambition  which  swayed  that 
heart,  at  once  so  valiant  and  so  weak.  It  excited  equal  dissatis- 
faction with  him  and  with  the  Poles.  IFe  viewt^l  the  proposals 
made  to  him  as  calculations,  reserves,  conditions,  a  demi-enthu- 
siasm,  and  thost'  of  them  that  related  to  himst4f  as  danfrerous 
(Migagemcnts  without  the  equivalent  of  a  powerful  co-operation. 
l)y  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances,  he  receiv(^d  on  the 
same  day  des])atclies  from  Paris  relative  to  the  celebrated  Kos- 
ciusko, whom  he  had  ])urposed  to  draw  from  France,  and  to  put 
at  the  head  of  new  Poland.  '^Fhis  I'olish  patriot,  whom  mistaken 
notions  prevented  at  this  period  from  doing  useful  service  to  his 
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country,  lived  in  Paris  amidst  the  small  number  of  discontented 
men  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  Napoleon  the  i8th  Brumaire,  the 
Concordat,  the  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy.  A  few 
senators,  a  few  members  of  the  old  Tribunate,  composed  this 
honest  and  vain  society.  Kosciusko  was  wrong  to  oppose  un- 
seasonable contradictions  to  the  only  man  who  then  had  it  in 
his  power  to  save  his  country,  and  who  seriously  intended  to 
save  it.  Besides  the  preliminary  engagements  proposed  by  the 
nobles  of  Warsaw,  and  impossible  to  be  taken  in  the  face  of 
Austria,  Kosciusko  required  other  political  conditions,  absolutely 
puerile  at  a  moment  when  the  only  question  was  about  raising 
Poland  again,  before  discussing  what  constitution  should  be 
given  her.  Finding  himself  thwarted  at  once  by  the  Poles  who 
had  become  ideologues  in  Paris,  and  the  Poles  who  had  become 
Russians  in  Petersburg,  he  conceived  a  distrust  and  coldness 
for  the  matter. 

As  for  what  related  to  Kosciusko,  he  replied  to  Fouche,  the 
minister  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  make  proposals  to  him  : 
"  Kosciusko  is  a  fool,  who  has  not  in  his  own  country  all  the  im- 
portance that  he  fancies  he  has,  and  whom  I  shall  well  do  with- 
out for  re-establishing  Poland,  if  the  fortune  of  arms  seconds 
me."  He  addressed  a  dry  and  severe  letter  to  Murat.  "Tell 
the  Poles,"  he  wrote,  "that  it  is  not  with  these  calculations,  with 
these  personal  precautions,  that  men  emancipate  their  country 
which  has  fallen  under  a  foreign  yoke  ;  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
by  rising  all  at  once,  blindly,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  fortune  and  life,  that  one  may  have  not  the  cer- 
tainty but  the  mere  hope  to  deliver  it.  lam  not  come  hither," 
he  added,  "  to  heg  a  throne  for  my  faonily.for  I  am  not  in  want  of 
thrones  to  give  away ;  I  am  come  in  behalf  of  the  European 
equilibrium,  to  attempt  the  most  difficult  of  enterprises,  by  which 
the  Poles  have  more  to  gain  than  anybody  else,  since  it  is  their 
national  existence  that  is  at  stake,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
Europe.  If  by  dint  of  devotedness  they  second  me  so  far  as  that 
I  succeed,  I  will  grant  them  independence.  If  not.  I  will  do 
nothing,  and  I  will  leave  them  under  their  I'russian  and  Russian 
masters.  I  do  not  find  here  in  l*osen,  in  the  provincial  nobility,  all 
the  jealous  notions  of  tlie  nobility  of  the  capital.  I  find  in  them 
frankness,  zeal,  patriotism,  what  is  requisite,  in  short,  for  saving 
Poland,  and  what  I  seek  in  vain  among  the  great  personages  of 
Warsaw." 

Napoleon,  dissatisfied,  but  not  renouncing  on  tliat  account  the 
plan  f)f  changing  the  face  of  the  north  of  Euro]oe  by  the  n^- 
estal^lishmont  of  Poland,  resolved  not  to  go  to  Warsaw,  but  to 
remain  at  Poscn,  where  he  was  the  object  of  an  extraordinary 
eutlnisinsni.  1I(^  cont(>nt(Hl  liimself"  with  scndiug  to  Warsaw  M. 
Wibiski.  a   VuV\  wliosc  unclerstamliug  lie  higlily  n})[)r(>ciated,   a 
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gentleman  more  versed  in  the  science  of  law  and  politics  than 
in  that  of  war,  but  hanng  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  country, 
and  animated  with  the  sincerest  patriotism.  Napoleon  explained 
to  him  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  in  presence  of  the  three 
old  co-partners  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  two  of  whom  were 
in  arms  against  him,  and  the  third  ready  to  declare  himself,  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  using  great  delicacy,  and  of  finding 
in  a  spontaneous  and  unanimous  movement  of  the  Poles  at  once 
a  pretext  for  proclaiming  their  independence,  and  a  support  suffi- 
cient to  uphold  it.  His  language,  perfectly  sensible  and  sincere, 
persuaded  M.  Wibiski,  who  repaired  to  Warsaw  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavouring  to  impart  his  convictions  to  those  of  his  country- 
men most  distinguished  by  their  position  and  their  talents. 

This  singular  contest  between  the  Poles,  who  expected  Napo- 
leon to  begin  with  proclaiming  their  independence,  and  Napoleon 
insisting  that  they  ought  to  set  out  with  deserving  it,  should  not 
be  a  motive  of  censure  either  for  them  or  him,  but  a  proof  of  the 
very  difficulty  of  the  enterprise.  The  Poles  thereby  acknowledged 
that  they  deemed  an  existence  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  protector  who  had  restored  it  to  them  extremely  precarious, 
and  required  of  him,  for  their  satisfaction,  not  only  a  solemn 
engagement,  but  also  the  ties  of  blood. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  acknowledged  that,  though  powerful 
enough  to  pretend  to  change  the  face  of  Europe,  bold  enough  to 
dare  to  carry  the  war  to  the  Vistula,  still  he  hesitated  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Poland,  having  two  of  the  three  co-parti- 
tioners  in  front  and  the  third  on  his  rear.  If,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  find  here  matter  for  censure  against  some 
one,  it  must  be  against  the  Poles,  at  least  against  those  who 
calculated  in  that  manner.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  owed  nothing  to 
the  Poles,  except  on  account  of  what  they  should  do  for  Europe, 
whose  representative  he  was,  while  they  owed  everything  to 
their  country,  even  an  imprudent  confidence,  were  that  confi- 
dence to  entail  an  ago-ravation  of  their  evils.  When  Napoleon 
was  "lu'udent,  ho  did  his  duty  ;  when  the  Poles  pretended  to  be 
so,  they  failed  in  theirs  ;  for,  in  the  situation  in  which  they 
were,  their  duty  was  not  to  be  prudent,  but  devoted,  even 
though  they  perished.* 

Napoleon,  established   at  Posen,  among  the  nobility  of  the 

*  ]\rarshal  Davout,  a  warm  I'artisaii  of  the  re-establislimont  of  Poland,  wrote 
\iii(k'r  date  of  the  4tli  of  Deceinljer  :  "  'J'lie  levies  of  men  are  very  easily  raised, 
Vmt  they  ai'o  in  want  of  jiersuns  caivible  of  dircctincc  their  orLranisation  and 
trainintr.  IMnsket  <  also  are  waiii  iiv_'.  The  jiiiblic  sjiirit  is  excellent  at  Warsaw, 
but  the  trreai  exert  their  influence  to  cool  the  ardour  wliich  is  general  in  the 
middle  classes.  The  inicenaiiiiy  of  the  future  alarms  them,  and  they  pfive  ns 
plainly  to  under.--tand  that  they  will  v.n\  declare  themselves  openly  till  by  de- 
clarinL'  th<'ir  indepi-ndetifc  vc  >hall  have  entered  into  a  tacit  enL'airement  to 
pfiiarantee  it. 

"Warsaw,  ist  December  1S06." 

VOL.   IV.  2  A 
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grand  duchy,  all  of  whom  flocked  around  him,  employed  him- 
self in  creating  there  one  of  those  military  establishments  with 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  mark  his  route,  in  proportion  as 
the  war  was  carried  to  a  greater  distance.  He  bought  up  corn, 
forage,  in  particular  cloth,  for  there  was  at  Posen  a  considerable 
cloth  manufactory ;  he  organised  the  preserving  of  provisions, 
hospitals,  all  that  was  requisite,  in  short,  for  forming  a  vast 
depot  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  This  place,  it  is  true,  was  not 
fortified,  like  Wittenberg  and  Spandau ;  it  was  as  open  as 
Berlin,  but  it  had  for  its  defence  the  affection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, heartily  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  French. 

Napoleon  then  directed  the  movements  of  the  artillery,  con- 
formably to  his  plan  of  invasion.     Marshal  Ney  had  arrived  at 
Posen.     Marshals  Soult  and  Bernadotte  were  proceeding  thither 
by  short  marches,  after  taking  in  Berlin  all  the  rest  that  their 
troops  had  need  of.    The  guard  and  the  grenadiers,  repairing  to 
Posen,  surrounded  the  emperor  there.     Prince  Jerome  had  sent 
off  the  Bavarians  for  Kalisch,  and  with  the  Wurtembergers  com- 
menced with  Glogau  the  investment  of  the  fortresses  of  Silesia. 
Napoleon  sent  Marshal  Ney  from  Posen  to  Thorn,  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  possession  of  this  latter  place,  and  to  secure  by 
surprise    the   passage  of   the  Vistula.      He    directed  Marshal 
Lannes,  who  had  already  executed  that   same  movement,  to 
enter  Warsaw,  to  take  the  place  of  Marshal  Davout,  as  soon 
as  the   latter   should  have    re-established  the  bridges  of   the 
Vistula,  which  connect  the  city  of  Warsaw  with  the  suburb  of 
Praga.     In  ordering  Marshals  Ney  and  Davout  to  cross  the 
Vistula    as    soon  as   possible    at   the    two   points,   Thorn  and 
Warsaw,  he  recommended  to  them  to  secure  the  passage  in  a 
permanent  manner  by  constructing  strong  Utes  de  pont.     He 
deferred  his  ulterior  movements  till  the  moment  when  these  two 
bases  of  operation  should  be  solidly  established  ;  and  meanwhile 
he  occupied  himself  in  bringing  forward,  without  haste  and  with- 
out fatigue,  the  two  corps  of  Marshals  Soult  and  Bernadotte,  that 
they  might  enter  into  line  at  the  head  of  all  his  collected  forces. 
During  this  interval,  Marshal  Davout,  with  his  corps  darmie, 
Murat  with  the  cavalry  reserve,  had  installed  themselves  in 
Warsaw,  and  were  endeavouring  to  execute  the  emperor's  orders 
there.     The  Kussians  had  employed  the  time  of  their  stay  in 
that  city  in  carrying  off  or  destroying  the  provisions,  in  sinking 
all  the  craft,  in  short,  in  leaving  no  means  of  subsistence  and 
no  moans  of  passage.     Thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  Poles,  they 
^\-er^'  supplied  with  great  part  of  what  was  wanting.     Authorised 
\)\  Napoleon,  who  never  spared  the  money  with  which  he  was 
y)rovi(lod,  bargains  were   made  with  Jew  dealers,  who  proved 
thorn  solves  vory  expert  and  very  clever  at  extracting  from  these 
extensive   countries    the    corn    in   which   they   abounded.     An 
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Austrian  cordon  stationed  along  Galicia  prevented  the  expor- 
tation of  alimentary  commodities.  But  the  Jews  were  com- 
missioned to  remove  the  difticulty  by  handsome  bribes  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs,  and  by  means  of  the  money  that  was 
paid  them,  and  by  means  of  all  the  salt  found  in  the  Prussian 
magazines  that  was  given  up  to  them,  they  were  induced  to 
promise  to  send  down  the  Pilica  into  the  Vistula,  by  the  Vistula 
into  AVarsaw,  the  wheat  and  the  oats,  and  to  bring,  besides,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  meat. 

The  next  thing  thought  of  was  the  ])assage  of  the  great  river, 
which  cut  the  capital  in  two.  The  weatht'r.  alternately  rainy 
and  frosty,  continued  unsettled,  which  was  the  worst  of  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  such  a  country,  for  the  Vistula,  without 
bfiug  frozen  over,  floating  down  enormous  flakes  of  ice,  ad- 
mitted neither  of  a  bridge  being  thrown  over,  nor  of  crossing 
upon  the  ice.  Detachments  of  light  cavalry  had  been  sent 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  seize  the  barks  which  the  enemy 
had  not  had  time  to  sink,  and  in  this  manner  a  certain  number 
had  bt^en  collected  at  Warsaw.  Not  yet  able  to  throw  a  bridge, 
on  account  of  the  ice  wliich  the  current  carried  down  with 
violence,  the  French  tried  to  put  some  detachments  over  in 
boats.  It  rt'fjuired  the  boldness  which  the  habit  of  success  had 
imparted  to  our  soldiers  and  to  our  generals  to  venture  upon 
such  operatitms  ;  for  these  detachments,  being  conveyed  over 
one  after  another,  might  have  been  carried  off  before  they  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  defend  themselves.  But  the  Kussian 
gt^neral  who  commanded  the  advanced  guard,  seeing  this  com- 
mencement to  pass,  took  the  alarm,  abandoned  the  suburb  of 
Pra^'a,  and  retired  \\]Mm  the  Xarcw,  a  military  line,  the  direc- 
tion of  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  which  is  a  few 
li'aLi'nes  from  "Wai'saw.  The  I'rr-nch  lost  no  time  in  taking 
advantarre  of  this  circumstance  ;  a  whole  division  of  Davout's 
coqis  was  carried  across  the  A'istula,  took  possession  of  Praga, 
and  advanced  to  Jablona.  The  A'istula  appearing  somewhat 
less  encumbered  with  ice,  the  bridges  of  boats  were  re-estab- 
lished, thanks  to  the  scanit-n  c)f  the  guard  and  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Polish  boatmen.  In  a  few  days,  the  construction  of  the  lu-idges 
nf  l)oats  being  finished.  ^Marshal  Davout  was  enabled  to  pass 
with  \\\>  whole  corps  to  the  right  bank,  to  establish  himself  at 
rra'ja.  and  even  beyond,  in  a  strong  ]:)osition  on  the  Narew. 
The  corp--  of  Lannes  caine  to  make  itself  amends  in  Warsaw  for 
ihe  |)i'i\ations  which  if  had  suffered  in  ascending  the  Vistula. 
Mar>lial  Augercaii  n-placed  him.  and  took  his  ])Osition  below 
War.-aw.  at  It  rat  a.  o])]iositi>  to  Modlin.  that  is  to  sav,  op])osite 
to  the  conilux  of  the  Xarew  and  the  Vistula.  His  coqis  suffered 
much  there,  and  had  nothing  but  the  bread  which  Lannes  and 
Murat  sent  from  "Warsaw,  with  the  zeal  of  jrood  comrades. 
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While  the  passage  of  the  Vistula  was  taking  place  at  Warsaw, 
Marshal  Ney  had  marched  for  Thorn,  through  Griesen  and 
Inowraclaw.  The  Prussian  corps  of  Lestocq,  which  was  still 
15,000  strong,  after  furnishing  garrisons  for  Graudenz  and 
Dantzig,  occupied  Thorn  by  a  detachment.  Marshal  Ney 
approached  that  town,  which,  by  a  situation  quite  contrary  to 
that  of  Warsaw,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  and  has 
only  a  mere  suburb  on  the  left  bank.  A  vast  bridge,  resting 
upon  wooden  arches,  and  supported  upon  an  island,  united  the 
two  banks  ;  but  the  enemy  had  almost  destroyed  it.  Marshal 
Ney,  having  advanced  with  merely  the  head  of  a  column,  made 
a  reconnaissance  of  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  in  company  with 
Colonel  Savary,  commandant  of  the  14th  of  the  line.  Thorn 
stands  upon  the  boundary  separating  the  Slavonian  country  from 
the  German  country.  The  two  populations,  ever  inimical  to 
each  other,  and  never  more  so  than  then,  were  ready  to  come  to 
blows  before  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Some  Polish  boatmen 
assisted  the  troops  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  brought  him  a  sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  carry  over  a  few  hundred  men.  Colonel 
Savary,  with  a  detachment  of  his  regiment,  and  some  companies 
of  the  69th  of  the  line  and  of  the  6th  light,  embarked  in  these 
boats,  and  ventured  across  the  wide  bed  of  the  Vistula,  navigating 
through  the  midst  of  enormous  ice-flakes.  When  he  approached 
a  fire  of  musketry  commenced,  and  was  the  more  annoying, 
because  the  ice-flakes,  more  compact  on  the  banks  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  scarcely  allowed  the  boats  to  land.  The 
German  boatmen  prepared  to  join  their  efforts  to  this  local 
obstacle  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  landing  of  the  French. 
At  this  sight  the  Polish  boatmen,  bolder  and  more  numerous  than 
the  German,  fell  upon  the  latter,  drove  them  away,  and  wading 
into  the  water  up  to  their  waists,  dragged  the  boats  to  the 
shore  under  the  fire  of  the  Prussians.  The  400  French,  leaping 
ashore,  immediately  darted  upon  the  enemy.  Presently,  boats 
sent  from  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula  brought  fresh  detach- 
ments, and  Ney's  troops  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  Thorn  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 

After  this  daring  act,  so  happily  accomplished,  Marshal  Ney  set 
about  making  an  establishment  in  Thorn  for  himself  and  for  the 
corps  which  were  coming  to  join  him.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  repair  the  bridge,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  as  the  destruc- 
tion had  been  very  incomplete.  He  discovered  boats  in  great 
number,  because  the  traffic  on  the  Lower  Vistula  is  more  active  ; 
indeed,  it  is  so  extensive,  as  to  send  craft  to  Warsaw,  and  to  the 
intermediate  points,  particularly  to  Utrata,  where  they  were 
very  necessary  to  Marshal  Augereau,  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
provisions.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  conversion  of 
Thorn  to  the  purposes  to  which  Posen  and  Warsaw  had  already 
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been  applied,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  creation  ot"  liospitals.  of 
manufactories  for  preserving  provisions,  of  establishments  of  all 
kinds.  Bromberg,  vrhich  is  situated  on  the  Nackel  Canal,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Thorn,  might  there  pour  in  part  of  its  vast 
resources,  and  which  could  be  done  without  delay,  by  means  of 
the  navigation.  Ney  then  ranged  the  seven  regiments  of  his 
corps  d'arm^e  around  Thorn,  disposing  them  like  radii  about  a 
centre,  and  placing  his  light  cavalry  at  the  circumference, 
to  secure  himself  from  the  Cossacks — very  nimble  runners,  and 
very  annoying,  too. 

When  Napoleon  learned  that,  through  the  zeal  and  boldness  of 
his  lieutenants,  he  was  master  of  the  course  of  the  Vistula  at  the 
two  principal  points,  Thorn  and  Warsaw,  he  immediately  sus- 
pended his  plan  of  operations  till  the  end  of  autumn.  He  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  action 
of  the  rains  on  its  [clayey  soil  to  decide  on  taking  his  winter 
quarters.  But  he  intended  first  to  strike  the  Russians  a  blow, 
which,  if  not  decisive,  should  at  least  be  effective  enough  to 
throw  them  back  to  the  Kiemen,  and  allow  him  to  take  his 
winter  quarters  quietly  along  the  Vistula.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend clearly  the  movements  which  he  meditated,  we  must  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  localities  and  of  the  position  which  the 
enemy  had  occupied  there. 

Tlie  King  of  Prussia,  driven  from  the  Oder,  had  retired  upon 
the  Vistula.  Driven  from  the  Vistula,  he  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  Pregel,  at  KiJnigsberg.  Having  arrived  at  this  extremity  of 
his  kingdom,  there  was  left  for  him  to  defend,  in  concert  with 
the  Russians,  the  space  comprised  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Pregel.  The  soil  here  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  that 
is  to  say,  a  long  chain  of  sandhills  parallel  to  the  sea,  retaining 
the  waters,  and  formino-  a  series  of  lakes  extendingf  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  Pregel.  These  lakes  frequently  find  a  channel  to 
flow  off,  some  directly  to  th(>  sea.  by  small  rivers  which  throw 
themselves  into  it,  and  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Passarge, 
the  others  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by  a  multitude  of 
streams,  such  as  the  Omulew,  the  Orezyc,  the  Ukra,  which 
run  into  the  Narew,  and  by  the  Xarew  into  the  Vistula.  This 
singular  country  comprised  betwt^en  the  Mstula  and  the  Pregel 
has  therefore  two  slo})es,  one  tow.'irds  tlie  sea,  which  is  Cerman, 
formerlv  colonist^d  ])v  thi>  Teutonic  Oi'ilei'.  and  hiefhlv  cultivated  : 
the  other  turned  towards  thr  interioi',  thinly  inhabited,  scantily 
cultivated,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  almost  imp(>netrable 
in  winter,  ^'ou  find  nothing  but  resources  in  approaching  the 
S(\'i,  nothing  but  obstacles,  difficulty  to  subsist,  when  you  ])ene- 
trate  into  the  interior.  At  the  nioutli  of  the  Vistula,  and  at 
that  of    the    l^regel,  are   seated   two   great  commercial   cities, 
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Dantzig  on  the  first,  Konigsberg  on  the  second,  full,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating,  of  immense  resources,  not  only 
the  produce  of  the  country,  but  such  as  the  English  had  brought 
and  were  daily  bringing  thither.  Dantzig,  strongly  fortified, 
provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  could  not  be  reduced  without 
a  long  siege.  It  was  a  point  d'appui  for  the  Eussians  and 
Prussians,  of  great  importance,  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  and 
rendered  our  position  on  the  Upper  Vistula  precarious,  by 
enabling  the  enemy  at  all  times  to  pass  that  river  on  our  left, 
and  to  threaten  our  rear.  Kcmigsberg,  ill  fortified,  but  defended 
by  the  distance,  containing  the  last  resources  of  Prussia  in 
materiel,  military  stores,  money,  soldiers,  officers,  was  the  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  enemy,  and  his  medium  of  communication 
with  the  English.  Between  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg  extends 
the  Frische  Half,  a  vast  lagoon,  like  the  lagoons  of  Venice  and 
Holland,  owing  to  the  cause  which  has  produced  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  soil  and  to  the  accumulation  of  the  sand,  which, 
thrown  up  in  a  long  bank  parallel  to  the  shore,  separates  the 
waters  of  the  rivers  from  the  maritime  waters,  and  thus  forms 
an  intermediate  sea.  It  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  is  re- 
marked at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Haff,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niemen,  by  the  name  of  the 
Curische  Haff.  Besides  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg,  other  com- 
mercial towns,  Marienburg,  Elbing,  Braunsberg.  situated  along 
the  Frische  Haff,  form  a  belt  of  wealthy  and  populous  cities. 
These  were  the  last  wrecks  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  left  to 
Frederick  William.  That  monarch,  himself  fixed  at  Konigsberg, 
had  his  troops  scattered  between  Dantzig  and  Konigsberg, 
trusting  to  the  Russians  on  the  side  towards  Thorn.  He  thus 
defended  the  maritime  slope  with  30,000  men,  including 
garrisons.  The  Russians,  with  100,000,  occupied  the  inland 
slope,  backed  upon  thick  forests,  and  covered  by  the  Ukra  and 
the  Narew,  rivers  which,  uniting  before  they  fall  into  the  Vistula, 
describe  an  angle,  the  apex  of  which  supports  itself  upon  that 
great  river  a  little  below  Warsaw. 

Two  combinations  were  possible  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
They  could  unite  in  one  mass  towards  the  sea,  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  numerous  points  of  support  which  they 
]")0ssessed  u])on  the  coast,  particularly  Dantzig,  and,  passing  the 
Tjower  Vistula,  oblige  us  to  re]-»ass  the  U])per,  if  we  did  not 
choose  to  be  turned.  They  could  also,  leaving  to  the  Prussians 
the  charge  of  guarding  the  S(\a,  and  communicating  together 
by  means  of  a  few  detachments  ]-)laced  on  the  line  of  the  lakes, 
push  foi'ward  the  Russians  in  advance  of  the  region  of  the 
forests,  into  the  angle  described  by  the  IJki-a  and  the  Narew, 
thus  forming  a  sort  of  wedge,  and  driving  the  point  of  it 
towards    Warsaw.      Na]')oleon    was    readv   for    either    of    these 
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cases.  If  the  Prussians  and  Russians  operated  in  one  mass 
toward  the  sea,  his  intention  was  to  ascend  tlie  Xarew  bv  the 
roads  running  througli  the  inland  country,  and  tlien,  dropping 
down  to  the  left,  throw  the  enemy  into  the  sea  or  into  the 
Lower  Vistula.  If,  on  the  contrary,  leaving  tl:e  Prussians 
towards  the  sea,  between  Dantziof  and  Konij^sberof,  the  Russians 
advanced  along  the  Narew  and  the  Ukra  upon  Warsaw,  then, 
breaking  in  between  the  two  by  Thorn,  he  had  determined  to 
wheel  about  on  his  right,  the  extremity  of  which  would  rest 
upon  Warsaw,  to  bear  up  with  his  left,  so  as  to  separate  the 
Prussians  from  the  Russians  by  this  rotatory  movement,  and 
to  fling  back  the  latter  into  the  chaos  of  the  woods  and  marshes 
of  tlie  interior.  He  should  thus  cut  them  off  from  the  resources 
of  the  sea,  from  the  succours  of  England,  and  force  them  to 
flee  in  disorder  through  a  horrible  labyrinth.  This  separation 
effected,  the  maritime  region,  defended  by  a  few  thousand 
Prussians,  would  be  easy  to  conquer,  and  with  it  he  should 
take  all  the  material  riches  of  the  coalition. 

Of  the  two  combinations  which  we  have  described,  the  allies 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  second.  The  Prussians  occupied 
the  maritime  regfion,  connectingf  themselves  with  the  Russians  bv 
a  detachment  placed  in  the  environs  of  Thorn.  The  Russians 
were  ranged  in  masses  in  the  inland  region,  upon  the  Narew 
and  its  tributaries,  (leneral  Benningsen,  who  commanded  the 
first  Russian  army,  had  fallen  back  from  the  Vistula  upon  the 
Xarew,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  liad  taken  position 
in  the  interior  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  Ukra  and  the  Narew. 
(reneral  Buxhiivden,  with  the  second  army,  composed  also  of 
four  divisions,  was  in  rear  upon  the  Upper  Narew  and  the 
Omulew,  in  the  environs  of  Ostrolenka.  General  Essen,  with 
the  two  divisions  of  reserve,  had  not  yet  arrived  on  the  theatre 
of  war.  With  a  view  to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  veteran 
Russian  soldiers,  there  had  been  given  them  for  cominander- 
in-chief  General  Kamenski,  an  old  lieutenant  of  Suwarrow's, 
having  the  energetic  roughness  of  the  illustrious  Muscovite 
warrior,  l)ut  none  of  liis  tali^its.  Having  at  first  fallen  back 
before  the  French,  the  Russians,  regretting  the  ground  lost, 
wt^re  moving  forward  to  recover  it ;  but  at  sight  of  our  army, 
fully  ])i'e[iared  to  receive  them,  thtn'  had  resumed  their  ])Osition 
l)ehind  the  Ukra  and  the  Narew. 

Informed  of  the  situation  of  llie  Prussians  and  Russians,  the 
former  estafjlishcd  along  tlu^  sea,  the  latter  crowded  togetlier 
in  ill''  inland  region,  and  weakly  connected  towards  Thorn, 
Na])(ili'f)n  resolved  to  ojiposi^  to  them  the  manccuvre  contrived 
for  this  case,  that  is  to  say,  to  debouch  from  Thorn  with  his 
left  reinforced,  to  separate  the  Prussians  from  the  Russians, 
and  to  throw  the  latter  into  the  inextricablt^  difTiculties  of  the 
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interior.  He  had  already  directed  Marshal  Ney  upon  Thorn ; 
he  also  sent  thither  Marshal  Bernadotte,  with  the  first  corps 
and  Dupont's  division.  He  pushed  forward  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Soult  intermediately,  by  Sempolno  upon  Plock,  ordering  him  to 
pass  the  Vistula  between  Warsaw  and  Thorn,  and  recommended 
to  him  to  connect  himself  by  his  left  with  Marshals  Ney  and 
Bernadotte,  by  his  right  with  Marshal  A  age reau.  The  dragoons 
mounted  at  Potsdam  having  joined  the  army,  Napoleon  united 
them  with  the  portion  of  the  heavy  cavalry  which  had  rested 
itself  in  Berlin,  and  thus  composed  a  second  reserve  of  horse, 
which  he  consigned  to  Marshal  Bessieres,  removed  for  a  time 
from  the  command  of  the  imperial  guard.  This  second  reserve 
he  sent  to  Thorn.  It  formed  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
horse,  which,  added  to  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney  and  Berna- 
dotte, would  compose  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  French  army 
a  column  of  from  forty  to  forty-five  thousand  men,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  projected  rotatory  movement.  Marshal  Soult, 
at  the  head  of  25,000  men,  formed  the  centre;  Marshals 
Augereau,  Davout,  and  Lannes  formed  the  right,  destined  to 
appuy  itself  upon  Warsaw.  All  these  corjos  were  near  enough 
to  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  to  present  in  a  few  hours 
70,000  men  assembled  on  one  point,  wherever  it  might  be,  at 
which  the  enemy  should  be  found  in  force.  Napoleon  supposed, 
therefore,  that,  his  left  advancing  by  rapid  marches  while  his 
right  wheeled  round  slowly,  he  might  take  the  Russians  in  hand 
by  the  way,  and  after  he  had  separated  them  from  the  Prussians, 
drive  them  from  the  Ukra  to  the  Narew,  from  the  Narew  to  the 
Bug,  far  from  the  sea,  and  bury  them  in  the  interior  of  Poland. 
If  the  weather,  favouring  such  designs,  should  facilitate  marches, 
it  was  possible  that  the  Russians  might  be  forced  back  so  far 
from  their  base  of  operation,  and  from  the  country  on  which  they 
subsisted,  that  their  rout  would  become  a  signal  disaster. 

Being  desirous  to  wheel  round  upon  Warsaw,  but  also  to  be 
able  to  move  away  from  it  if  necessary,  in  case  he  should  be 
obliged  to  follow  the  movement  of  his  left,  and  to  ascend  with 
it,  Napoleon  had  considerable  works  constructed  in  the  suburb 
of  Praga.  He  ordered  it  to  b(=)  fortified  by  means  of  earth- 
works, provided  with  a  revetement  in  wood,  which  was  equal  to  a 
scarp  in  masonry.  This  suburb,  thus  fortified,  would  serve  for 
a  tite,  de  pont  to  Warsaw.  Na])oleon  enjoined  Marshal  Davout, 
who  had  proceeded  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Narew,  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  latter  river  and  to  put  it  into  a  state  of  defence. 
He  directed  Marshal  Augereau,  wlio  was  preparing  to  ])ass  th(> 
Vistula  at  Modlin,  to  establish  tlun-e  also  a  permanent  bridge,  and 
to  render  it  unassailable  on  both  banks.  He  charged  General 
Chasseloup  to  mark  out  the  works  ordered.  He  recommended 
to  him  to  omploy  earth  and  timbor  exclusively  for  them,  tu 
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mount  upon  them  the  lieavy  artillery  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  to  draw  thither  by  good  wages  Polish  workmen  in  great 
number.  Napoleon  was  desirous  that  these  fortifications  of 
i-artli  and  wood,  raised  to  an  equality  with  a  permanent  forti- 
fication, should,  on  his  leaving  there  the  Poles  of  the  new  levy 
and  a  few  French  detaclunents,  suffice  for  their  own  defence, 
while  the  army  was  pushing  onward,  if  the  course  of  the  opera- 
tions undertaken  should  require  it  to  do  so. 

'J^he  orders  of  Napoleon  wert^  always  ])uiictually  executed, 
unless  absolute  impossibility  prevented,  because  he  paid  in- 
cessant attention  to  tiieir  execution,  and  urged  it  on  most 
perseveringly.  General  Chasseloup  pushed  forward  the  pre- 
scribed works  with  activity,  but  he  had  difficulty  to  procure 
workmen.  The  violences  committed  by  the  Russians,  and  the 
dread  of  similar  violences  on  the  part  of  the  French,  had  in- 
duced the  peasants  to  betake  themselves,  with  their  families, 
their  cattle,  and  their  means  of  conveyance,  to  the  territory  of 
Austrian  Poland,  the  frontier  of  wliicli,  being  extremely  near, 
and  closed  against  l)oth  the  belligerent  armies,  offered  a  ready 
and  a  safe  asylum.  The  inhabitants  of  whol(>  villages  had  fied, 
headed  by  their  priests,  to  esca])e  the  horrors  of  war.  Hands 
were  not  to  be  procured,  even  at  very  high  prices.  There  were 
some,  it  is  tru(%  at  Warsaw,  but  the  construction  of  ovens, 
the  organisation  of  tlie  military  establishments,  which  rec(uired 
to  be  proportioned  to  an  army  of  200,000  men,  absorbed  almost 
all  of  them.  None  at  all  were  left  to  be  employed  elsewhere. 
Soldiers  had  to  sa]iply  their  place.  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
began  to  fiag,  and  to  feel  the  influences  of  the  season,  which 
was  hitherto  rather  wet  than  cold.  They  had  also  to  suffer 
privations.  The  provisions  ordered  in  Galicia  were  long  in 
coming,  and  even  at  Warsaw  there  was  found  some  difficulty 
to  subsist.  Marshal  Lannes  was  encamped  there  with  his  two 
divisions.  Marshal  Davout  was  encamped  beyond  ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  bank  of  the  Narcw,  which  falls  into  the  A'istula  a 
little  below  Warsaw.  It  was  about  eight  leaguers  from  AVarsaw 
to  the  Narew,  and  in  that  spac(>  there  were  abundance  of  heaths, 
little  cultivated  land,  and  few  dwelling-liouses.  Soldiers  of 
Davout's  coqis,  being  obliged  to  eat  ])ork  for  want  of  beef  and 
mutton,  were  attacked  with  dysentery.  Tlu^y  had  no  bread 
but  what  was  sent  them  from  day  to  day.  .Marshal  Davout  had 
his  headfjuarters  at  Jahlona,  and  his  column  head  on  th(>  viu'v 
bank  of  the  Narew,  trtwai'ds  Okunin,  o]i])osite  to  tlu^  confiux 
of  the  Ukra  and  the  NarcMv.  ]\Iarshal  Davout,  in  s])ite  of  th(> 
Jiussian  advanced  guards,  had  passed  tlu^  Narew,  thrown  a 
bridge  over  that  ri\('r,  with  tlie  aid  of  some  boats  which  had 
been  collected,  and  had  labourers  (Migaged  u])(»n  defensive  woi-ks 
at  both   extremities  of  this   bridge.      He  had  it  in   his  power, 
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therefore,  to  mauoeuvre  on  either  bank  of  the  Narew.  Still, 
having  crossed  it  below  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Ukra,  he  had  yet  to  cross  it  higher  up,  or  to  cross  the  Ukra 
itself,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the  angle  occupied  by  the 
Russians.  But  they  were  numerous  there,  and  solidly  entrenched 
on  woody,  elevated  ground,  and  armed  with  artillery.  It  was 
impossible  to  attack  them  without  passing  the  Ukra  by  main 
force.  Such  an  attempt  must  necessarily  bring  on  a  battle, 
which  was  not  to  be  sought  but  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Davout's  labourers  almost  gave  the  hand  to  those  of 
Marshal  Augereau,  who  was  actively  engaged  in  establishing 
himself  upon  the  A^istula,  near  Modlin,  at  the  point  where  the 
Vistula  and  jSTarew  join.  But  he  was  destitute  of  the  necessary 
means,  for  the  Russians  had  destroyed  everything  in  retiring. 
Twelve  boats,  picked  up  above  and  below  Modlin,  had  served 
him  to  put  one  detachment  after  another  across  the  river.  He 
set  about  building  a  spacious  bridge  at  Modlin,  with  defensive 
works  on  both  banks.  His  troops,  amidst  the  sands  which 
prevail  in  this  part  of  the  country,  fared  still  worse  than  those 
of  Marshal  Davout.  He  was  impatient  to  remove  to  Plonsk, 
beyond  the  Vistula,  opposite  to  the  Ukra,  in  a  more  fertile 
country.  Marshal  Soult  had  performed  the  marches  ordered  by 
the  emperor,  and  had  begun  to  pass  at  Plock,  whence  he  could 
either  join  Marshal  Augereau  at  Plonsk,  or  Marshals  Ney  and 
Bernadotte  at  Biezun,  according  to  circumstances.  As  for  the 
corps  which  had  Thorn  for  their  base  of  operation,  these  were 
in  want  of  notliing. 

These  rapid  conquerors,  who  had  so  speedily  overrun  Austria 
last  year,  and  Prussia  last  month,  found  their  triumphal  march 
slackened  by  a  damp  and  dreary  climate,  by  a  moving  soil, 
alternately  sandy  and  muddy,  by  the  want  of  provisions, 
becoming  scarcer  in  proportion  as  population  and  cultivation 
diminished.  They  were  surprised  at  this,  not  cast  down, 
indulged  in  a  thousand  sarcastic  sallies  on  the  attachment  of 
the  Poles  to  such  a  country,  and  desired  nothing  better  than  to 
fall  in  with  the  enemy  of  Austerlitz,  that  they  might  revenge 
u]oon  him  the  annoyances  of  soil  and  climate. 

On  seeing  the  Russians  by  turns  advance  and  fall  back,  then 
retire  for  the  last  time,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  definitive 
I'ctreat,  Napoleon  conceived  that  they  were  retiring  to  the  Pregel, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  up  their  winter  quarters  there. 
He  therefore  ordered  Murat  and  Bessieres  to  pursue  them  at  the 
lioad  of  25,000  horse,  the  one  debouching  from  Warsaw  with 
the  first  rc^scrve  of  cavalry,  the  other  debouching  from  Thorn 
with  the  second.  ]3ut  the  more  accurate  reports  of  Marshal 
Davout,  who,  placed  at  the  conflux  of  the  Narew  and  the  Ukra. 
bclu'ld  the  Russians  solicilv  established  ori  both  rivers,  the  cor- 
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respondiiiLT  rejiorts  of  ^larshal  AiigxTcau.  aud  in  particular  of 
Marshal  Ney.  wlio  was  in  the  habit  of  observing  tiie  enemy  very 
closely,  soon  undeceived  him,  and  proved  to  him  that  it  was  high 
time  to  march  against  the  Jxussians,  that  it  was  even  necessary 
to  do  so,  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  them  winter  in  a  position 
too  near  to  that  of  the  French  army.  Besides,  the  bridges  over 
the  Vistula,  which  he  purposed  to  make  his  points  d'appui,  were 
finished,  provided  with  a  commencement  of  defensive  works, 
and  capable  of  a  sufficient  resistance,  if  some  troops  were  placed 
in  them. 

Napoleon  therefore  left  Posen  in  the  night  between  the  15th 
and  i6tli  of  December,  after  a  stay  of  nineteen  days,  passed 
through  Kutno  and  Lowicz,  gave  orders  everywliere  for  pro- 
visions, and  for  medical  and  surgical  stores,  in  case  of  a  retro- 
grade movement,  not  very  probable,  but  always  kept  sight  of  by 
his  prudence  ;  and  lastly,  superintended  tlie  march  of  his  columns 
for  AVarsaw,  and  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  despatch  of 
the  guard  aud  Oudiuot's  grenadiers  for  that  ciry.* 

He  entered  the  capital  of  Poland  at  night,  to  avoid  noisy  de- 
monstrations, for  it  did  not  suit  him  to  pay  for  a  few  popular 
acclamations  by  imprudent  engagements.  Wibiski,  the  Pole, 
had  ]n-ec(Kled  him.  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  that  they  ought  to  de\'ote  themselves  to  him.  ^lany 
of  them  had  been  won  by  the  reasons  which  he  gave  them. 
Prince  Poniatowski.  ne])hew  of  the  last  king,  young,  brilliant, 
and  brave,  a  kind  of  hero  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  voluptuous- 
ness, but  ready  to  awake  at  the  first  clash  of  arms,  was  one  of 
thrise  who  had  offei-ed  themselves  to  second  tlie  plans  of  Xapoleon. 
(,'Ount  Pdtocki.  old  ^Nralakouski.  mar^hal  of  c>ne  of  the  last  Diets, 
and  ((thers  who  had  come  to  Warsaw,  had  collected  around  the 
I'rench  authorities,  to  concur  in  forming  a  government.  A  pro- 
x'isional  administration  had  been  com^iosed,  and  all  began  to  go 
on  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  inevitable  skirmishes  between 

*  We  qunte  tin.'  followitiir  lotter,  as  it  flcarlv  indicate*  tlie  state  of  things 
at  the  moment  to  which  ilie  above  ])articulars  rekite. 

■'To  General  Clarki:. 

'•  Lowirz.  iS^/(  Dcronh-r  iSo'j.  7  p.m. 

"  T  have  arrived  at  Lowicz.  I  writo  t<>  ymi  to  relieve  you  fnim  e\ery  kind  of 
;inea-incs<.  ■JIkt''  is  no  nuws  here.  Tin-  armi.'s  ari'  in  jirt-sence.  The  Russians 
ai'c  on  the  right  bank  <il'  the  Nar^-w.  and  we  on  the  left.  I'i'siiles  Praga,  we 
have-  tw<i  t''ti\<  rh'  /,i},it.  oi;c  at  Moillin,  the  oilier  on  the  Xarew,  at  the  mouth 
'it'  till-  rkra.  AVi-  have  'J'iiorn.  and  an  army  twenty  leagues  in  advance 
nianu'uvrinu^  upun  the  (■ni my.  All  this  news  is  inr  yciursclf.  It  is  possible 
tiiat.  Ijcfo;-!'  the  end  nf  fight  i;a}s,  thcr''  iiiay  be  an  affair  thtit  will  put  an  ond 
t'l  the  caiMpaiLrn.  'J'ake  ynur  jiri'ca^ii  inns,  that  there  may  nut  be  a  mtisket 
left  either  in  Herlin  or  in  the  country,  that  Spandau  ;uid  C'listrin  are  in  a  good 
-tate,  and  that  e\eryi)ody  doe>  good  st'rvice. 

'•\\'rite  to  .Mayt-nce  and  to  Paris,  merely  to  say  that  you  are  writing,  fliat 
there  is  no  news,  'i'his  mu>t  be  dom:  in  general  every  day,  wiien  I  have  no 
couriers  passinir  :  that  hatl'es  nnfa^•our,ab!p  reports.  Xai'oli:iin."' 
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persons  of  little  experience  and  strongly  inclined  to  jealousy. 
Men  were  raised  and  battalions  organised,  either  at  Warsaw  or 
at  Posen.  Napoleon,  in  order  to  assist  the  new  Polish  govern- 
ment, had  exempted  it  from  all  contribution,  on  condition  of  its 
furnishing  provisions  in  case  of  emergency.  For  the  rest,  the 
high  society  of  Warsaw  paid  him  extraordinary  homage.  All 
the  Polish  nobility  had  left  their  country  seats,  impatient  to  see 
him,  to  meet  the  great  man,  as  well  as  the  deliverer  of  Poland. 

Having  arrived  in  the  night  between  the  i8th  and  19th,  Napo- 
leon mounted  his  horse  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
himself  the  position  of  Marshal  Davout  on  the  Narew.  A  thick 
fog  prevented  him.  He  made  his  dispositions  for  attacking  the 
enemy  on  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  December.  It  is  high  time, 
he  wrote  to  Marshal  Davout,  to  take  our  winter  quarters ;  but 
this  cannot  be  done  till  we  have  driven  back  the  Russians. 

The  four  divisions  of  General  Benningsen  first  presented  them- 
selves. Count  Tolstoy's  division,  posted  at  Czarnowo,  occupied 
the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ukra  and 
the  Narew.  That  of  General  Sacken,  also  placed  in  rear  towards 
Lopaczym,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Ukra.  The  division  of 
Prince  Gallitzin  was  in  reserve  at  Pultusk.  The  four  divisions 
of  General  Buxhovden  were  at  a  great  distance  from  those  of 
General  Benningsen,  and  not  calculated  to  render  support  to  him. 
'IVo  detachments  at  Popowo  observed  the  country  between  the 
Narew  and  the  Bug.  Two  others  were  encamped  still  further  off, 
at  Makow  and  Ostrolenka.  The  Prussians,  driven  out  of  Thorn, 
were  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Ukra,  towards  Soldau,  con- 
necting the  Russians  with  the  sea.  As  we  have  said.  General 
Essen's  two  divisions  of  reserve  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  total 
mass  of  the  allies  destined  to  enter  into  action  was  about 
1 1 5 ,000  men. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  distribution  of  the  Russian  corps 
was  not  judiciously  combined  in  the  angle  of  the  Ukra  and  the 
Narew,  and  that  they  had  not  sufficiently  concentrated  their 
forces.  If,  instead  of  having  a  single  division  at  the  point  of 
the  angle,  and  one  on  each  side  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
first,  lastly,  five  out  of  reach,  they  had  distributed  themselves 
with  intelligence  over  ground  so  favourable  for  the  defensive ; 
if  they  had  strongly  occupied,  first  the  conflux,  then  the  two 
rivers,  the  Narew  from  Czarnowo  to  Pultusk,  the  Ukra  from 
I'omichowo  to  Kolozomb  ;  if  they  had  placed  in  reserve  in  a 
central  position,  at  Nasielsk,  for  example,  a  principal  mass, 
ready  to  run  to  any  threatened  ]ioint,  they  might  have  disputed 
the  ground  with  advantage.  But  Gencn-als  Benningsen  and 
IJuxhovden  were  on  bad  terms;  they  disliked  to  be  near  each 
other  ;  and  old  Kamenski,  who  had  arrived  only  the  preceding 
day,  had  neither  the  necessary  intelligence  nor  spirit  for  pre- 
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scribing  other  dispositions  than  they  had  adopted  in  following 
each  of  them  their  own  whim. 

Napoleon,  who  saw  the  position  of  the  Russians  from  without 
only,  certainly  concluded  that  they  were  entrenched  behind  the 
Narew  and  the  Ukra,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  banks, 
but  without  knowing  how  they  were  established  and  distributed 
there.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take,  in  the 
first  place,  tlie  conllux,  where,  it  was  probable,  they  would  de- 
fend themselves  with  energy,  and  having  carried  that  point,  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  his  plan,  which  consisted  in  throw- 
ing the  Russians,  by  a  wheel  from  left  to  right,  into  the  marshy 
and  woody  country  in  the  interior  of  Poland.  In  consequence, 
having  repeated  the  order  to  ^Marshals  Ney,  Bernadotte,  and 
Bessieres,  forming  his  left,  to  proceed  rapidly  from  Thorn  to 
Bie/Ain  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Ukra,  to  Marshals  Soult  and 
Augereau,  forming  his  centre,  to  set  out  from  Block  and  Modlin, 
and  form  a  junction  at  Plonsk  on  the  Ukra,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  right,  composed  of  Davout's  corps,  Lannes' 
coi'ps,  of  the  guard,  and  the  reserves,  resolved  to  force  imme- 
diately the  position  of  the  Russians  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ukra 
and  the  Narew.  He  left  in  the  works  of  Braga  the  Boles  of 
the  new  levy,  with  a  division  of  dragoons,  a  force  sufficient  to 
ward  off  all  accidents,  as  the  army  was  not  to  remove  far  from 
Warsaw. 

Having  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  December  at 
Okunin  on  the  Narew,  in  wet  weather,  by  muddy  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  Napoleon  alighted  to  superintend  in  person 
the  disjiositions  of  attack.  This  general,  who,  according  to  some 
critics,  while  directing  armies  of  300,000  men,  knew  not  how  to 
lead  a  brigade  into  fire,  went  himself  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
positions,  and  to  place  his  forces  on  the  ground,  down  to  the 
very  companies  of  the  voltigeurs. 

The  Narew  had  been  already  crossed  at  Okunin,  below  the 
conflux  of  the  Ukra  and  the  Narew.  To  penetrate  into  the 
angle  formed  by  those  two  rivers  it  was  necessary  to  pass  either 
the  Narew  or  the  Ukra  above  their  point  of  junction.  The 
Ukra,  being  the  narrower  of  the  two,  was  deemed  preferable  for 
attempting  a  passage.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  an  island 
whicli  divided  it  into  two  arms,  near  its  mouth,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  difficulty.  On  this  island  the  French  had  established 
themselves,  and  they  had  yet  to  pass  the  second  arm  to  reach  the 
point  of  land  occupied  by  the  Russians  between  the  Ukra  and 
till'  Narew.  This  point  of  land,  covered  with  woods,  coppices, 
marshes,  looked  like  one  very  dense  thicket.  Further  off,  the 
ground  bt^came  somewhat  cleans-,  then  rose  and  formed  a  steep 
declivity,  which  extended  from  the  Narew  to  the  Ukra.  To  the 
right  of  this  natural  entrenclimeut  appeared  the  village  of  Czar- 
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Bowo  on  the  Narew,  to  the  left  the  village  of  Pomichowo  on  the 
Ukra.  The  Eussians  had  advanced  guards  of  tirailleurs  in  the 
thicket,  seven  battalions  and  a  numerous  artillery  on  the  elevated 
part  of  the  ground,  two  battalions  in  reserve,  and  all  their  cavalry 
in  rear.  Napoleon  repaired  to  the  island,  mounted  the  roof  of 
a  barn  by  means  of  a  ladder,  studied  the  position  of  the  Russians 
with  a  telescope,  and  immediately  made  the  following  disposi- 
tions. He  scattered  a  great  quantity  of  tirailleurs  all  along  the 
Ukra,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  above  the  point  of  passage. 
He  ordered  them  to  keep  up  a  brisk  firing,  and  to  kindle  large 
fires  with  damp  straw,  so  as  to  cover  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  to  cause  the  Russians  to  apprehend  an  attack 
above  the  conflux,  towards  Pomichowo.  He  even  directed  to 
that  quarter  Gauthier's  brigade,  belonging  to  Davout's  corps,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  draw  the  enemy's  attention  thither. 
During  the  execution  of  these  orders,  he  collected  at  dusk  all  the 
companies  of  voltigeurs  of  Morand's  division  on  the  intended 
point  of  passage,  and  ordered  them  to  fire  from  one  bank  to  the 
other,  through  the  clumps  of  wood,  to  drive  off  the  enemy's 
posts,  while  the  seamen  of  the  guard  were  equipping  the  craft 
collected  on  the  Narew,  The  17th  of  the  line  and  the  13th 
light  were  in  column  ready  to  embark  by  detachments,  and  the 
rest  of  Morand's  division  was  assembled  in  rear,  in  order  to  pass 
as  soon  as  the  bridge  was  established.  The  other  divisions  of 
Davout's  corps  were  at  the  bridge  of  Okunin,  awaiting  the 
moment  for  acting.  Lannes  was  advancing  at  a  rapid  pace 
from  Warsaw  to  Okunin. 

The  seamen  of  the  guard  soon  brought  some  boats,  by  means 
of  which  several  detachments  of  voltigeurs  were  conveyed  from 
one  bank  to  the  other.  These  penetrated  into  the  thicket,  while 
the  officers  of  the  ]X)ntonniers  and  the  seamen  of  the  guard  were 
occupied  in  forming  a  bridge  of  boats  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  the  bridge  being  passable,  Morand's 
division  crossed  in  close  column,  and  marched  forward,  preceded 
by  the  17th  of  the  line  and  the  13th  light,  and  by  a  swarm  of 
tirailleurs.  They  advanced  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and  the 
wood.  The  sap]:)ers  of  the  regiments  cleared  a  passage  through 
the  thicket  for  the  infantry.  No  sooner  had  they  overcome  these 
first  obstacles  than  they  found  themselves  unsheltered,  opposite 
to  the  elevated  plateau  which  runs  from  tlie  Narew  to  the  Ukra, 
and  which  was  defended  either  by  abattis  or  by  a  numerous 
artillery.  The  Russians,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
oiiened  upon  our  coluums  a  continuous  fire  of  grape  and  musketry, 
which  did  us  some  mischief".  AVhile  the  voltigcmrs  of  JMorand's 
division  and  the  13th  liglit  a]:)])roached  as  tirailleurs,  Colonel 
Lanusse,  at  the  li(\-id  of  the  17th  of  the  line,  formed  in  column 
of  attack  on  the  right,  to  storm  tlie  Russian  batteries.     He  had 
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already  carried  one  of  them,  wlien  the  Russians,  advancing  in 
mass  upon  his  left  Mank,  oblitrt'd  him  to  fall  back.     The  rest  of 
]\lorand's  division  came  up  to  the  support  of  the  first  two  regi- 
mt-nts.     The  13th  light,  having  exhausted  its  cartridges,  was  re- 
placed by  the  30th,  and  again  tliey  marched  by  the  right  to  the 
attack  of  the  village  of  Czarnowo,  while,  on  the  left,  General 
Petit  proceeded  with  400  picked  men  to  the  attack  of  the  Rus- 
sian entrenchments  facing  the  Ukra,  oppositt^  to  Pomichowo.    In 
spite  of  the  darkness  they  mananivred  with  the  utmost  order. 
Two  battalions  of  the  30th  and  one  of  the  17th  attacked  Czar- 
nowo, one  by  going  along  the  bank  of  the  Narew,  the  two  others 
bv  directly  climbing  the  plateau  on  which  that  village  is  seated. 
These  three  battalions  carried  Czarnowo,  and  followed  by  the 
51st  and  the  6ist  regiments,  debouched  on  the  plateau,  driving 
back   the   Russians  into  the  plain  beyond  it.     Xt     the    same 
moment  General  Petit  had  assaulted  the  extremity  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchments  towards  the  Ukra,  and  seconded  by  the  fire  of 
artillery  kept  up  by  Gauthier's  brigade  from  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  had  carried  them.     At  midnight  the  assailants  were 
masters  of  the  position  of  the  Russians  from  the  Narew  to  the 
Ckra,  but  from  the  tardiness  of  their  retreat,  which  could  be 
discerned  in  the  dark,  it  was  to  h^  inferred  that  they  would  re- 
turn to  the  charge,  and  fortius  reason  ^larshal  Davout  sent  the 
second  brigade  of  Gudin's  divisicai  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Petit,  who  was  mo.st  exposed.      During-  the  night  the  Russians, 
as  it  had  betMi  foreseen,  returned  three  times  to  the  charge,  with 
the  intention  of  retaking  the  ])osition  which  they  had  lost,  and 
hurling  down  the  French  from  the  plateau  towards  that  point  of 
woody  and  marshy  ground  on  which  they  had  landed.     Thrice 
were  they  suffered  to  ap])roach  within  thirty  paces,  and  each  time 
the  French,  replying  to  their  attack  by  a  point-blank  fire,  brought 
them  to  a  dead  stand,  and  then  meeting  them  with  the  bavonet, 
r'''i)ulsed  them.      At  lengtli,  the  night  being  far  advanced,  they 
betook  themselves,  in  full  retreat,  towards  Xasielsk.     Never  was 
night  action  fought  with  greatin"  order,  precision,  and  liardihood. 
The  Russians  left  us  in  killed,  wounded,  and  ])risoners  about 
1800  men,  and  a  great  quantity  f)f  artillery.     We  had  on  our 
side  600  wounded,  and  about  lOO  killed. 

Xaprili'du.  whohad  nritc|uitted  the  site  of  act  ion.  congratulated 
General  ^forand  and  Marslial  Davout  on  iheir  gallant  conduct, 
and  hastened  to  rea])  the  conse(|uences  of  tlie  passage  of  the 
Fki'a.  and  to  give  such  orders  as  the  circumstance  required, 
'^^rii''  Russians,  deprived  df  the  ])oint  d'a]-)])ui  which  Ihey  ])ossessed 
at  the  conlliix  of  the  I'lcra  and  ihe  Narew,  were  not  likelv  to 
l)e  tem])te(l  Xo  defend  tlie  (  ki'a.  the  line  ()f  which  had  ju.-1  been 
forced  at  its  mouth.  But  ignorant  as  the  French  were  of  their 
real  situation,  it  was  to  be  a])preliended  that  they  were  in  force 
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at  the  bridge  of  Kolozomb,  on  the  Ukra,  opposite  to  Plonsk, 
the  point  at  which  the  corps  of  Marshals  Soult  and  Augereau 
were  to  meet.  Napoleon  directed  the  cavalry  reserve,  com- 
manded by  General  Nansouty  in  the  absence  of  Murat,  who  had 
been  taken  ill  at  Warsaw,  to  ascend  the  Ukra  on  both  shores, 
to  beat  the  banks  as  far  as  Kolozomb,  to  give  a  hand  to  Marshals 
Augereau  and  Soult,  to  assist  them  to  pass  the  Ukra  if  they 
met  with  any  difficulties,  to  connect  them,  in  short,  with  Marshal 
Davout,  who  was  to  march  on  before,  and  cross,  at  about  the 
middle,  the  country  comprised  between  the  Ukra  and  the 
Narew.  He  ordered  Marshal  Davout  to  proceed  direct  for 
Nasielsk,  and  despatched  the  guard  and  the  reserve  to  support 
him.  Lastly,  he  gave  Marshal  Lannes  instructions  to  cross  the 
Ukra  at  the  same  place  where  the  passage  had  just  been  forced, 
and  to  ascend,  on  the  right  of  Davout's  corps,  along  the  Narew 
to  Pultusk.  This  town  became  a  point  of  great  importance, 
for  the  Eussians,  flung  back  from  the  Ukra  upon  the  Narew, 
had  no  bridges  but  those  of  Pultusk  for  crossing  the  latter 
river.  The  order  already  despatched  to  Marshals  Soult  and 
Augereau  to  march  for  Plonsk  and  cross  the  Ukra  there,  and 
to  Marshals  Ney,  Bernadotte,  and  Bessieres  to  advance  rapidly 
to  Biezun,  was,  of  course,  confirmed. 

Napoleon,  continuing  to  keep  with  Marshal  Davout,  resolved 
to  march  the  same  morning  of  the  24th  for  Nasielsk,  notwith- 
standing the  fatigues  of  the  night.  The  precaution  was,  how- 
ever, taken  to  place  Friant's  division  at  the  head,  in  order  to 
afford  a  few  hours'  rest  to  Morand's  division,  fatigued  with  the 
action  of  Czarnowo.  About  dusk  they  arrived  at  Nasielsk,  and 
there  found  in  position  Tolstoy's  division,  the  same  that  had 
been  driven  from  Czarnowo.  It  manifested  an  intention  of 
making  some  resistance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  detach- 
ments sent  to  the  Ukra  time  to  join  it. 

We  have  already  said  that  General  Benningsen's  four  divisions 
were  :  Tolstoy's  division  at  Czarnowo,  to  defend  the  conflux  of 
the  two  rivers  ;  Sacken's  division  at  Lopaczym,  to  watch  the 
Ukra ;  Sedmaratzki's  division  at  Zebroszki,  to  guard  the  Narew; 
lastly,  Gallitzin's  division  at  Pultusk,  to  act  as  reserve,  the  latter, 
though  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Ukra,  having  a  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  on  that  river,  commanded  by  General  Barklay  de 
Tolly — a  confused  and  complicated  disposition,  which  bespoke 
a  very  feeble  direction  in  the  operations  of  the  Russian  army. 
T\\Q  natural  movement  of  these  divisions,  surjorised  by  a  vigorous 
attack  on  the  Ukra,  would  have  been  to  withdraw  their  detach- 
ments, in  order  to  their  retreating  upon  the  Narew.  This  was 
in  fact  the  movement  which  they  did  adopt,  and  which  their 
general-in-cliicf  allowed  to  be  executed  rather  than  enjoined. 

Count  Tolstoy,  commandant  of  tlic^  division  which  had  fallen 
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back  upon  Xasielsk.  had  maintained  his  ground  there,  till  the 
moment  when  he  saw  the  detacliment  charged  to  guard  the 
L'kra  towards  Borkowa  coming  back  pursued  by  the  reserve 
cavalry.  However,  General  Friant,  having  deployed  his  division 
facing  the  Russians,  and  marched  up  to  them,  obliged  them  to 
retire  in  the  greatest  haste.  The  dragoons  dashed  after  them  : 
some  hundred  men  were  killed  or  taken,  and  cannon  and  baggage 
picked  up. 

On  this  same  24th,  Marshal  Augereau,  having  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ukra,  resolved  to  force  the  passage.  He  had  the 
bridges  of  Kolozomb  and  Sochoczyn  attacked  simultaneously. 
The  14th  of  the  line,  under  Colonel  Savary,  who  had  passed  the 
\'istula  at  Thorn  on  the  6th  of  December,*  threw  himself  upon 
the  scarcelv  repaired  relics  of  the  bridge  of  Kolozomb,  and 
heroically  passed  it  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry. 
This  brave  colonel  fell  on  the  other  bank,  having  received 
several  lance  wounds.  At  Sochoczyn,  the  attack  on  the  bridge 
having  miscarried,  the  French  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  ford 
and  effected  the  passage.  Thus  Augereau's  corps  crossed,  on 
the  24th,  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Ukra,  and  advanced,  pushing 
before  it  the  detachments  of  the  different  Russian  divisions 
left  to  guard  that  river.  Tliey  were  likewis!^  pursued  by  the 
resen'e  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Nansouty. 
The  French  marched  towards  Nowomiasto,  in  the  direction  from 
the  Uki-a  to  the  Narew,  so  as  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
corps  of  Marshal  Davout.  To  the  left  of  Augereau's  corps, 
]\Iarshal  Soult  was  prf])aring  to  pass  the  Ukra,  near  Sochoczyn. 
The  h'ft,  under  Xey,  Eernadotte,  and  Bessieres,  continued  to 
ascend  by  a  rapid  movement  from  Thorn  towards  Biezun 
and  Soldau. 

On  the  morning  of  i\\(^  25th,  Napoleon  directed  his  columns 
upon  Strezegocin.  The  weather  had  become  frightful  for  an 
armv  which  had  to  manoeuvre,  and  above  all  to  execute  several 
reconnaissances,  in  order  to  discover  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 
A  complete  thaw,  accompanied  with  meltiiig  snow  and  rain,  had 
soaked  the  ground  to  such  a  degree  that  in  certain  places  the 

*  Tho>e  readers  wlio  recollect  having  seen  the  14th  of  the  line,  with  its 
("olonel.  Savary,  distinLruisliiiig  itself  in  the  passage  of  tlie  Vistula  at  Thorn, 
will  find  it  difficult  tn  comprrln-nd  how  that  same  regiment  Cduld  be.  on  the 
24th  of  December,  under  ^larshal  Augereau  at  the  ]>assage  of  the  Ukra  at 
I\()li)/,'nnV).  The  explanation  is  ea-y  :  that  regiment,  left  at  Bromberg:  by 
Marshal  Augereau  wlicn  he  ascendec}  the  left  bank  of  tln'  Vistula  from  Thorn 
In  Modlin,  renuuned  for  a  moment  at  the  disposal  of  Mar--lial  Ney,  and 
etrected  under  his  orders  tlie  ]ia.--sage  of  the  A'i^tula  at  Thorn. 

\V(-  >hoiild  not  li.-ive  added  this  note.  whi(di  may  appear  useless,  if  some 
inattentive  and  ignorant  critics  had  not  accused  us  of  making  corps  figure  in 
different  actions  in  which  they  had  no  share.  There  are  attacks  about  which 
one  otiglit  not  to  care  ;  yet,  out  of  respect  for  the  imjiartial  reader,  we  are 
anxious  to  prove  to  him  that  we  have  spared  no  pain.s  to  arrive  at  the  strictest 
accuracy. 

VOL.   IV.  2   B 
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men  sank  up  to  the  knees  ;  and  some  of  them  were  even  found 
half  buried  in  this  soil,  suddenly  changed  into  a  quagmire. 
They  were  obliged  to  double  the  teams  of  the  artillery  before 
they  could  move  forward  a  few  paces.  They  were  gainers  by 
this  state  of  things,  it  is  true,  as  they  captured  at  every  step 
the  cannon  and  baggage  of  the  Russians,  many  laggards  and 
wounded,  and  lastly,  a  considerable  number  of  Polish  deserters, 
who  voluntarily  stayed  behind  to  give  themselves  up  to 
the  French  army.  But  they  lost,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  celerity,  the  benefit  of  the  artillery, 
which  they  could  no  longer  take  with  them,  and  the  means  of 
information,  which  are  always  jDroportionate  to  the  facility  of 
communication.  Figure  to  yourself  immense  plains,  covered 
alternately  with  mud  and  thick  forests,  for  the  most  part  thinly 
peopled,  and  still  more  scantily  since  the  general  emigration  of 
the  inhabitants,  armies  in  pursuit  or  in  flight  through  this 
miry  desert,  and  you  will  have  an  idea,  though  inadequate,  of 
the  spectacle  exhibited  at  this  moment  by  the  French  and 
Russians  in  this  part  of  Poland. 

Napoleon  discerning  imperfectly  the  enemy's  movements  in 
this  flat  and  woody  country,  and  unable  to  make  amends  by 
repeated  reconnaissances  for  what  he  could  not  see,  was  plunged 
into  the  most  perplexing  uncertainty.     It  seemed  indeed  to  him 
that  the  retreating  Russian  columns  were  proceeding  from  his  left 
to  his  right,  from  the  Ukra  towards  the  Narew.     Accordingly,  he 
had  sent  Lannes  towards  Pultusk,  and  thinking  that  he  could 
perceive  a  body  of  the  enemy  following  Lannes,  he  had  de- 
tached  Gudin's    division  from    Davout's    corps,   to  follow   the 
pursuers,  and  to  prevent  them  from  attacking  Lannes  in  rear. 
But  a  large  assemblage  appeared  in  front  of  him,  in  the  direction 
of  Golymin.     Reports  were  received  of  the  presence  of  numerous 
forces,  which  had  arrived  upon  the  rear  of  the  Russian  army  at 
this  point.     It  was  said  that  a  corj^s  of  20,000  men  was  retiring 
from  the  Ukra  towards  Ciechanow  and  Golymin.     Amidst  this 
chaos.  Napoleon,  resolving  to  fall  forthwith  upon  the  nearest 
enemy,  towards  whom,  besides,  all  the  others  seemed  to  converge, 
left  Lannes,  escorted  by  Gudin's  division,   to  proceed  to  the 
right  upon  Pultusk,  and  as  for  himself,  he    advanced  direct 
towards  Golymin,  with  two  of  Davout's  three  divisions,  with 
Augereau's  entire  corps,  with  the  guard  and  the  reserve  cavalry. 
He,    moreover,   ordered   Marshal   8oult,    who    had  passed    the 
Ukra,  to  go  to  Ciechanow  itself.     lie  enjoined  Marshals  Ney, 
Bernadotte,    and  Bessieres,   who  had  left  Thorn,   to  continue 
their  rotatory  movement  by  IMezun,  Soldaii,  and  jNflawa,  which 
would   bring  them   upon  the  flank  and  nearly  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Russians. 

In  this  mannor,  the  troops  marclied,  witli  the  greatest  difficulty, 
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the  whole  of  the  25th  and  the  morning  of  the  26th,  takinf^  two 
hours,  sometimes  three,  to  advance  a  h'ague. 

Meanwhile  the  different  corps  of  the  Russian  army  had  not 
taken  precisely  the  direction  which  Napoleon  had  conjectured. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  General  J3euningsen's  four  divisions  had 
fallen  back  upon  Pultusk.  Tolstoy's  division,  driven  from 
Czarnowo  to  Nasielsk,  from  Nasielsk  to  Strezegocin,  had  followed 
the  road  which  runs  across  the  middle  of  the  tract  between  the 
Ukra  and  the  Narew.  On  its  arrival  at  Strezegocin,  it  had  borne 
to  the  right  towards  Pultusk,  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to  rally  its 
scattered  detachments.  Sedmaratzki's  division,  posted  in  the 
preceding  days  at  Zebroszki,  on  the  bank  of  the  Narew,  having 
but  a  few  steps  to  go  to  reach  Pultusk,  had  repaired  thither 
immediately.  Gallitzin's  division,  which,  though  its  head- 
quarters were  at  Pultusk,  had  jDOsts  on  the  Ukra,  had  concentrated 
itself  upon  Pultusk.  But  the  detachments  of  that  division  which 
guarded  the  Ukra,  cut  off  by  our  cavalry,  had  sought  refuge  at 
Golymin.  Lastly,  Sacken's  division,  which  particularly  guarded 
the  Ukra,  and  had  its  headquarters  at  Lopaczym,  i)eing  an- 
noyed by  the  French  cavalry,  had  retired,  partly  to  Golymin, 
partly  to  Pultusk.  Thus  Tolstoy's  and  Sedmaratzki's  two  entire 
divisions,  and  part  of  Gallitzin's  and  Sacken's  two  divisions,  were 
on  the  26th  at  l^iltusk.  The  other  part  of  Gallitzin's  and 
Sacken's  divisions,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Golymin,  had 
fallen  in  witli  one  of  Buxhovden's  divisions,  Doctorow's 
division,  which  had  moved  forward,  and  thus  given  rise  to  the 
report  of  an  assemblage  of  troops  on  the  rear  of  the  Kussian 
army.  Lastly,  the  Prussians,  in  flight  before  ^Marshals  Ney, 
Bernadotte,  and  Bessieres,  had  quitted  the  Ukra,  and  were 
retiring  by  Soldau  upon  Mlawa,  incessantly  striving  in  their 
retreat  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Kussians. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Lannes  came  in  sight  of  Pultusk. 
Ue  there  discovered  a  mass  of  forces  far  superior  to  that  which 
he  had  at  his  disposal.  The  four  Kussian  divisions,  though  two 
of  them  were  incomplete,  numbered  no  fewer  than  43.000  men.* 
Lannes,  with  General  Becker's  dragoons,  had  no  more  tluan 
17,000  or  18,000.  Five  or  six  thousand  were  coming  on  his  left 
with  Gudin's  division.  Lannes,  however,  was  but  very  vaguely 
ap])rised  of  this  circumstance,  and  in  the  state  of  the  roads, 
this  reinforceincnt.  though  at  an  inconsiderable  distance  from 
I'ultusk,  could  not  reach  the  field  of  battle  till  very  late.  Lannes 
was  not  a  man  to  bo  dauntixl.  Neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  feared 
to  meet  the  Pussians.  whatever  might  l)e  their  number,  however 
tried  their  bravery.  Lannes  drew  up  his  little  army  in  order  of 
battle,  having  taken  care  to  send  a  messenger  to  ^larshal  Davout 

*  riotho,  the  narrator,  au  officer  of  the  Russian  army,  anW  an  eye-witness 
likewise  sets  down  the  number  at  43,000. 
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to  inform  him  of  the  unexpected  force  which  he  had  just  met  with 
at  Pultusk,  and  which  placed  him  in  a  most  critical  situation. 

A  vast  forest  covered  the  environs  of  Pultusk.  On  issuing 
from  this  forest,  you  found  yourself  on  open  ground,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clumps  of  trees,  drenched  with  rain,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  country,  rising  gradually  in  form  of  a  plateau, 
and  then  terminating  abruptly  in  a  steep  declivity  towards  Pul- 
tusk and  the  Narew.  On  this  ground  General  Benningsen  had 
drawn  up  his  army,  having  its  back  turned  to  the  town,  one  of 
its  wings  appuyed  on  the  river  and  the  bridge  which  crosses  it, 
the  other  on  a  patch  of  wood.  A  strong  reserve  formed  a  support 
to  his  centre.  His  cavalry  was  placed  in  the  intervals  of  his 
line  of  battle  and  a  little  in  advance.  Though  they  had  lost  part 
of  their  artillery,  the  Russians  took  with  them  so  great  a  quantity 
ever  since  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  that  they  had  sufficient 
left  to  cover  their  front  with  a  line  of  guns,  and  to  render  the 
approach  to  that  front  extremely  formidable. 

Lannes  had  to  oppose  to  them  only  a  few  pieces  of  small  calibre, 
which  had  been  dragged  through  the  mud  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions and  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  teams  of  the  artillery. 
He  placed  Suchet's  division  in  first  line,  and  kept  Gudin's 
division  in  reserve  on  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  to  have  wherewithal 
to  meet  any  events  which  might  threaten  to  become  serious,  in 
the  uncertainty  in  which  every  one  was  plunged.  A  few  men 
well  directed  might  suffice  to  carry  this  position,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  afliording  less  scope  to  the  formidable  artillery  of 
the  Russians.  Lannes  debouched,  therefore,  from  the  forest 
with  Suchet's  single  division,  formed  into  three  columns ;  one 
on  the  right,  under  General  Olaparede,  composed  of  the  17th 
light,  and  of  General  Treilhard's  light  cavalry ;  one  on  the  left, 
under  General  Reille,  composed  of  the  second  battalion  of  the 
88th,  of  the  34th  of  the  line,  and  of  General  Becker's  dragoons. 
The  plan  of  Lannes  was  to  attack  by  his  right,  and  towards  the 
Narew,  for  if  he  could  but  penetrate  to  the  town,  he  should  at 
once  deprive  the  position  of  the  Russians  of  all  its  advantages, 
and  even  place  them  in  a  disastrous  situation. 

He  moved  forward  his  three  little  columns,  sallying  boldly 
from  the  woods,  and  climbing  the  plateau  under  a  shower  of 
grape.  Unfortunately  the  ground,  soaked  witli  rain  and  rendered 
slippery,  scarcely  admitted  of  that  impetuosity  of  attack  which 
miirht  have  made  amends  for  the  disadvantatje  of  number  and 

i~i  ..." 

position.  Nevertheless,  advancing  with  difficulty,  they  came  up 
to  th(^  enemy,  and  drove  him  back  towards  the  abru]it  declivities 
terminating  the  ground  in  a  kind  of  fall  towards  the  Narew  and 
J'liltusk.  'I'he  French  marched  with  ardour,  and  were  about  to 
throw  the  Russian  troops  of  General  Bagowout  from  the  plateau 
into  the  river,  when  tlie  pfeneral-in-chief,   Benningrsen,  sent  in 
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the  utmost  haste  to  the  aid  of  Gieneral  Bagowout  part  of  his 
reserve,  which  took  in  llauk  Claparede's  brigade,  forming  tlie 
head  of  our  attack.  Lanues,  who  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fray, 
auswer(-d  this  manoeuvre  by  moving  from  his  centre  towards  his 
riglit  W'del's  brigade,  composed,  as  we  have  just  said,  of  the 
64th  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  88th.  He  himself  took  in 
Hank  the  Russians  who  had  come  to  succour  General  Bagowout, 
and  driving  them  oue  upon  the  other  towards  the  Narew,  he 
would  have  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  at  this  point,  and  perhaps 
TO  the  battle,  if,  amidst  a  violent  squall  of  snow,  the  battalion  of 
the  8Sth,  surprised  by  the  Eussian  cavalry  before  it  could  form 
into  sc|uare.  had  not  been  broken  and  overturned.  But  this 
brave  battalion  was  presently  rallied  by  one  of  those  officers 
whose  character  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  danger.  This 
officer,  named  Voisin,  recovering  himself  immediately,  and 
taking  advantage,  in  his  turn,  of  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Russian  cavalry,  despatched  with  the  bayonet  those  horsemen 
floundering,  like  our  foot-soldiers,  in  a  sea  of  mud. 

Thus,  on  the  right  and  at  the  centre,  the  action,  though  less 
decisive  than  it  might  have  been,  turned  nevertheless  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French,  who  left  the  Russians  backed  to  the 
margin  of  the  plateau,  and  liable  to  a  dangerous  fall  towards  the 
town  and  the  river.  On  the  left,  our  third  column,  composed 
of  the  34th  of  the  line,  the  second  battalion  of  the  88th,  and 
General  Becker's  dragoons,  had  to  contend  with  the  enemy  for 
the  patch  of  trees  upon  which  the  centre  of  the  Russians  appuyed 
itself.  The  34th,  directed  by  General  Reille,  and  saluted  una- 
wares by  unmasked  batteries,  suffered  severely.  Seconded  by 
the  charges  of  General  Becker's  dragoons,  it  carried  the  patch 
of  wood  ;  but  some  battalions  of  General  Barklay  de  Tolly's 
retook  it.  Again  tlie  French  made  themselves  masters  of  it, 
and  maintained  for  three  hours  an  obstinate  and  unequal  fight. 
At  length,  on  this  ]:)oint,  as  on  the  others,  the  Russians,  forced 
to  give  way.  were  obliged  to  back  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
town.  Lannes,  having  got  rid  of  the  combat  on  the  right,  had 
moved  to  the  left  to  encourage  the  troops  by  his  presence.  If 
at  this  moment  he  had  been  less  uncertain  what  was  passing 
elsewhere,  and  more  assured  of  lieing  su])iiorted,  he  might  have 
brought  Gazan's  division  into  action,  and  then  it  would  have 
been  ;i!l  u])  with  the  Russians,  who  winild  have  been  hurled  down 
the  l)rick  of  the  ])]ateau  and  drowned  in  the  Narew.  But  Lannes 
-aw.  bt-yond  his  right,  and  at  tlie  t^xtreme  right  of  the  Russians, 
'l\)lstoy's  division,  bordering  the  ravine  of  ^loczyn,  and  forming 
a  hook  in  rear  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  position,  lie  deemed 
it  more  ])rudent  not  to  engage  all  his  troops,  and  by  his  orders 
(ia/ans  brave  division  remained  motionless  on  the  skirt  of  the 
forest,  exposed  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  paces  to  the 
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balls  of  the  enemy,  but  rendering  the  service  of  awing  the 
Eussians,  and  deterring  them  also  from  fighting  with  the  whole 
of  their  forces. 

The  day  was  closing  when  Gudin's  division  at  length  arrived 
upon  our  left,  hidden  by  the  woods  from  our  army,  but  perceived 
by  the  Cossacks,  who  immediately  apprised  General  Benningsen 
of  the  circumstance.  Of  all  its  artillery  Gudin's  division  brought 
but  two  pieces,  which  were  dragged  with  great  labour  to  the 
field  of  battle.  It  faced  the  extreme  right  of  the  Russians,  and 
the  point  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  bending  back  of  their  line. 
General  Daultanne,  who  on  that  day  commanded  Gudin's  divi- 
sion, after  a  few  rounds  of  cannon-shot,  formed  en  Echelons  by 
his  left,  and  marched  resolutely  up  to  the  enemy,  previously 
apprising  Marshal  Lannes  of  his  entering  into  action.  His 
attack  produced  a  decisive  effect,  and  forced  the  Russians  to 
fall  back.  But  this  division,  already  separated  by  the  woods 
from  Lannes'  corps,  increased  by  advancing  the  interval  which 
parted  them.  At  this  instant  a  squall  of  wind  drove  rain  and 
snow  into  the  faces  of  our  soldiers.  The  Russians,  from  a  super- 
stitious notion  of  northern  people,  which  caused  them  to  consider 
tempest  as  a  favourable  omen,  ran  forward  with  wild  shouts. 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  interval  left  between  Gudin's 
division  and  the  corps  of  Lannes,  forced  back  the  one,  and 
turned  the  other.  Their  cavahy  rushed  into  the  gap,  but  the 
34th  on  the  side  next  to  Suchet's  division,  the  85th  on  the  side 
next  to  Gudin's  division,  formed  into  square,  and  cut  short  that 
charge,  which  was  rather  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians  to  cover  their  retreat  than  a  serious  attack. 

The  French,  then,  had  on  all  points  conquered  the  ground 
which  commands  Pultusk,  and  they  had  but  a  last  effort  to 
make  to  throw  the  Russians  into  the  Narew,  when  General 
Benningsen,  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  withdrew  his 
army,  making  it  pass  over  the  bridges  of  Pultusk.  While  he 
was  giving  his  orders  for  retreat,  Lannes,  full  of  ardour,  in  high 
spirits  on  account  of  the  arrival  of  Gudin's  division,  was  delibe- 
rating whether  he  should  immediately  make  a  second  attack  or 
defer  it  till  the  next  day.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communicating  in  this  chaos  of  mud,  rain,  and 
darkness,  decided  him  to  postpone  the  combat.  Next  morning 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  Russians  deprived  the  French  of  the 
prize  earned  by  their  daring  and  obstinate  conduct. 

This  hard-fought  action,  in  which  i8,ooo  men  had  been  for  a 
whole  day  in  presence  of  43,000,  might  certainly  be  called  a 
victory.  Owing  to  tlieir  small  number  and  to  the  superiority 
of  their  tactics,  the  French  had  lost  scarcely  1500  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Wo  speak  from  authentic  statements.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  in  killed  and  wounded 
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exceeded  3000  men.  Tliey  left  us  2000  prisoners  and  an 
immense  cjiiantity  of  artillery. 

j\[eanwliile  General  J^rnningsen,  lia\ang  returned  to  Pultusk, 
wrote  to  his  sovereign  that  he  had  just  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  commanding  in  person  three  corps 
(Var/iie'c,  those  of  Marshals  Davout,  Lannes,  and  Suchet,  besides 
the  cavalry  of  Prince  Murat.  Now  there  was  not,  as  the  reader 
may  have  seen,  any  corps  cVarm(^6  of  Marshal  Suchet's,  since 
General  Suchet  merely  commanded  a  division  of  the  coq^s  of 
Marshal  Lannes ;  there  were  on  the  ground  at  Pultusk  two 
divisions  of  Marshal  Lannes'  corps,  and  one  only  of  Marshal 
Davout's,  no  cavalry  of  Prince  Murat's,  and  still  less  any 
Emperor  Napoleon  commanding  in  person. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  lying  bulletins  of  the 
empire  ;  still  they  were  more  true  than  any  of  the  European 
publications  of  that  period ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a 
way  of  relating  one's  own  acts !  The  Russians  assuredly  were 
brave  enough  to  be  veracious. 

On  that  same  day,  the  26th,  the  two  divisions  of  Marshal 
Davout's  that  were  left  him,  and  likewise  the  two  divisions  com- 
posing Marshal  Augereau's  coi-ps,  arrived  opposite  to  Golymin. 
This  village  was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  woods  and  marshes, 
studded  with  a  few  hamlets  ;  and  beyond  this  belt  the  Russians 
were  established,  with  a  strong  reserve  at  the  village  of  Golymin 
itself. 

Marshal  Davout,  debouching  by  the  right,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  Pultusk  road,  ordered  an  attack  of  the  woods,  which  formed, 
on  his  ])art,  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  he  could  pene- 
trate into  Golymin.  i\Iarshal  Augereau,  debouching  by  the  left, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  Lopaczym  road,  had  to  cross  the  marshes, 
dotted  with  a  few  clumps  of  wood,  and  among  these  marshes  to 
carry  a  village,  that  of  Ruskovo,  through  which  ran  the  only 
practicabh^  road.  ^Marshal  Davout's  brave  infantry  re])ulsed, 
not  without  loss,  the  Russian  infantry  of  the  detached  corps  of 
Sackt'u  and  Gallitzin.  After  a  brisk  fire  of  small  arms,  the 
former  engaged  the  latter  with  the  bayonet,  and  compelled  it 
by  hand-to-hand  fights  to  abandon  to  it  the  woods  on  which  it 
sup])orted  itself.  On  the  right  of  these  warmly  disputed  woods, 
^larslial  I ),'ivout  forced  the  road  from  l*ultusk  to  Golymin,  and 
threw  u])(m  the  Russians  ]-)art  of  the  cavalry  reserve  entrusted 
to  Ra])|).  one  of  those  iiitre])id  aides-de-camp,  whom  Napoleon 
ke])t  at  hand,  to  employ  them  on  diillcult  occasions.  Rapp 
u])set  the  Russian  infantry,  turned  the  woods,  and  thus  did 
awa\'  with  lli<^  obstacle  which  co\  er(~d  (iolymin.  But  being 
ex])ose(l  to  an  extremely  l)risk  fins  he  had  an  arm  broken.  On 
the  left.  Augereau,  crossing  the  marshes  in  S])ite  of  the  hostile 
force   [)laced  at  that  point,  took  the  village  of  Ruskovo,  and 
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marched,  on  his  part,  for  Golymin,  the  common  object  of  our 
concentric  attacks.  The  French  penetrated  into  it  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  after  a 
very  hot  action  with  the  reserve  of  Doctorow's  division.  As  at 
Pultusk,  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  some  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  the  ground  was  strewed  with  Russian  corpses.  In 
fight  with  them,  fewer  enemies  were  taken,  but  more  killed. 

On  this  day,  the  26th,  our  columns  were  everywhere  engaged 
with  the  Russian  columns,  over  a  space  of  twenty-five  leagues. 
From  an  effect  of  chance,  impossible  to  be  prevented  when  the 
communications  are  difficult,  while  Lannes  had  found  before  him 
twice  or  thrice  as  many  Russians  as  he  had  French,  the  other 
corps  met  with  scarcely  their  equivalent,  as  Marshals  Augereau 
and  Davout  at  Golymin,  or  no  enemy  to  fight,  as  Marshal  Soult 
in  his  march  for  Oiechanow,  and  Marshal  Bernadotte  in  his 
march  for  Biezun.  Marshal  Bessieres,  it  is  true,  serving  for 
scout  to  our  left  wing,  with  the  second  cavalry  reserve,  had 
come  up  with  the  Prussians  at  Biezun,  and  taken  a  good 
number  of  prisoners.  Marshal  Ney,  who  formed  the  extreme 
left  of  the  army,  had  marched  from  Strasburg  to  Soldau  and 
Mlawa,  driving  Lestocq's  corps  before  him.  Arriving  on  the 
26th  at  Soldau,  at  the  very  moment  when  Lannes  was  engaged 
at  Pultusk,  when  Marshals  Davout  and  Augereau  were  engaged 
at  Golymin,  he  had  directed  Marchand's  division  upon  Mlawa, 
in  order  to  turn  the  position  of  Soldau,  a  necessary  precaution, 
for  insurmoimtable  difficulties  might  have  been  found  there. 
In  fact,  the  village  of  Soldau  was  situated  amidst  a  marsh  im- 
passable except  by  a  single  causeway,  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred fathoms  in  length,  resting  sometimes  upon  the  ground, 
sometimes  upon  bridges,  which  the  enemy  had  taken  care  to 
break  down.  Six  thousand  Prussians,  with  cannon,  guarded 
this  causeway.  A  first  battery  enfiladed  it  longitudinally ;  a 
second,  established  on  a  spot  judiciously  chosen  in  the  marsh, 
took  it  obliquely.  Ney,  with  the  69th  and  the  76th,  advanced 
impetuously  along  it.  They  threw  planks  over  the  broken 
bridges ;  they  carried  the  batteries  at  a  run  ;  they  overturned 
with  the  bayonet  the  infantry  drawn  up  in  column  on  the 
causeway,  and  entered  the  village  of  Soldau  pell-mell  with  the 
fugitives.  A  most  obstinate  conflict  with  the  Prussians  took 
place  there.  The  French  had  to  storm  Soldau  liouse  by  house. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  unparalleled  efforts,  and 
not  till  nightfall.  But  at  this  moment  the  gallant  General  Les- 
tocq,  rallying  his  columns  in  rear  of  Soldau,  made  his  soldiers 
swear  to  recover  the  lost  post.  The  Prussians,  treated  by  the 
Russians  since  Jena  as  the  Austrians  had  been  treated  since 
Ulm,  determined  to  avenge  their  honour,  and  to  prove  that 
they  were  not  inferior  in  bravery  to  any  nation.     And  so  they 
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did.  Four  timt'S,  from  seven  in  the  evening  till  niidni<i^lit,  they 
attacked  Soldau  with  the  bayonet,  and  four  times  they  were 
repulsed.  At  last  they  retired,  having  sustained  an  immense 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Thus,  on  this  day,  over  a  s])ace  of  twenty-five  leagues,  from 
Pultusk  to  Soldau,  there  had  been  obstinate  fighting,  and  the 
Russians,  defeated  wherever  tliey  had  atteTu-i)ted  to  resist  us, 
had  not  escaped  without  abandoning  their  artillery  and  baggage, 
"^i'lieir  army  was  diminished  by  nearly  20,000  men  out  of  1 1 5.OOO. 
Great  numbers  of  them  were  hors  de  combat  or  prisoners.  Great 
numbers  more,  of  Polish  origin,  had  deserted.  We  had  picked 
up  more  than  80  pieces  of  cannon,  of  large  calibre,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage.  We  had  not  lost  a  single 
])risoner  or  a  single  deserter,  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had 
de])rived  us  of  four  or  five  thousand  men  killed  or  wounded. 

The  plan  of  Napoleon,  tending  to  separate  the  Russians  from 
the  sea,  and  to  throw  them  by  a  rotatory  movement  from  the 
Ukra  upon  the  Narew,  from  the  rich  coast  of  old  Prussia  into 
the  woody,  marshy,  uncultivated  interior  of  Poland,  had  suc- 
ceeded on  all  points,  though  at  none  had  it  led  to  one  of  those 
great  battles  which  always  marked  conspicuously  the  scientific 
luanoeuvres  of  that  immortal  captain.  The  heroic  action  of 
Joannes  at  Pultusk  was  a  defeat  for  the  Russians,  but  a  defeat 
without  disaster,  which  was  as  great  a  novelty  for  them  as  for 
us.  If,  however,  it  had  been  possible  to  march  on  the  next  and 
th(»  following  day,  the  Russians  woidd  have  been  obliged  to 
deliver  to  us  the  trophies  which  they  could  not  long  withhold 
from  our  bravery  and  our  skill.  Thrown  beyond  the  Ukra.  the 
Orezyc,  and  the  Narew,  into  an  impenetrable  forest,  above 
fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  in  extent,  comprised  between  Pultusk, 
Ostrolenka,  and  Ortelsburg,  their  comj)lete  destruction  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  profound  combinations 
of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  futile  or  unfortunate  combinations 
of  their  generals. 

But  it  was  ira]iossible  to  take  a  ste])  without  falling  into  in- 
extricable embarrassTuents.  Men  sank  u|)  to  tlie  waist  in  tliose 
horrible  quaguiirt^s.  aiul  there  stuck  fast  till  assistance  came  to 
drag  them  out.  ]\lany  had  ex])ired  in  this  situation,  for  want 
of  timely  aid. 

Napoleon,  wlios(>  plans  had  nev(>r  been  better  conceived,  whose 
soldiers  had  never  been  mon^  valiant,  was  obligcnl  to  halt,  after 
mai'chingon  for  two  or  Thr(M>  days,  to  assure  himself  thoroughlv 
of  tlie  rout  of  the  Russians  and  of  their  flight  towards  the  Pregel. 
A  great  loss  in  men  and  cannon  occasioned  to  the  eiu'Uiv,  and  safe 
winter  (juarters  in  the  heart  of  Poland,  fornu'd  a  worthy  termina- 
tion to  that  extraordinary  cam])aign,  begun  on  the  Rhine,  finished 
on  the  \'istula.      The  state  of  the  weather  and  of  the  ij'round 
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sufficiently  accounted  for  the  circumstance  that  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  last  days  had  neither  the  greatness  nor  the  sudden- 
ness to  which  Napoleon  had  accustomed  the  world.  The  Russians, 
no  doubt  surprised  at  not  having  been  disposed  of  so  speedily  as 
the  Prussians  at  Jena,  the  Austrians  at  Ulm,  and  themselves  at 
Austerlitz,  went  off  to  pride  themselves  on  a  defeat  less  prompt 
than  usual,  and  to  circulate  fables  respecting  their  pretended 
successes :  this  there  was  no  preventing.  This  time  they  would 
not  have  been  more  fortunate,  if  we  had  met  with  frozen  lakes 
instead  of  bottomless  quagmires.  But  the  season,  a  very  un- 
usual one,  which  brought  with  it  a  muddy  soil  instead  of  a  frozen 
soil,  had  saved  them  from  a  disaster.  It  was  a  freak  of  Fortune, 
who  had  hitherto  favoured  Napoleon  too  much  for  him  not  to 
forgive  this  slight  inconstancy :  only  he  ought  to  have  borne  this 
in  mind,  and  to  have  learned  to  know  her.  For  the  rest,  his 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  Vistula,  his  eagles  planted  in  Warsaw, 
were  a  sight  extraordinary  enough  for  him  to  feel  gratified,  for 
Europe  to  remain  quiet,  Austria  awed  and  affrighted,  France 
confident. 

He  halted  two  or  three  days  at  Golymin,  with  the  intention  of 
allowing  his  army  a  little  rest,  and  on  the  ist  of  January  1 807 
he  returned  to  Warsaw,  to  arrange  there  the  establishment  of  his 
winter  quarters. 

Whoever  desires  to  have  an  accurate  notion  of  the  district 
which  he  chose  for  cantoning  his  troops  must  figure  to  himself 
the  conformation  of  the  country  beyond  the  Vistula.  That 
series  of  lakes  to  which  we  have  already  several  times  adverted, 
and  which  here  separate  old  Prussia  from  Poland,  the  German 
country  from  the  Slavonic  country,  the  maritime  and  rich  region 
from  the  inland  and  poor  region,  pour  the  greater  part  of  their 
waters  into  the  interior  by  a  series  of  rivers,  as  the  Omulew,  the 
Orezyc,  the  Ukra,  which  throw  themselves  into  the  Narew,  and 
by  the  Narew  into  the  Vistula.  And  while,  by  means  of  the 
Omulew,  the  Orezyc,  and  the  Ukra,  the  Narew  receives  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  which  cannot  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and 
which  descend  from  the  west,  it  receives,  by  means  of  the  Bug, 
the  waters  descending  from  the  east  and  from  the  heart  of 
Poland.  Uniting  with  the  Bug  at  Sierock,  and  increased  by  all 
these  tributaries,  it  carries  them  in  a  single  bed  to  the  Vistula, 
into  which  it  falls  at  ]\Iodlin. 

The  Narew.  then,  presents  one  common  trunk  which  supports 
itself  on  the  Vistula,  around  which  the  Bug  on  the  right,  the 
Ukra,  the  Orezyc.  and  the  Omulew  on  the  left,  run  to  attach 
themse^lves  to  it  like  so  many  ramifications.  It  was  between 
these  i-ainifieations,  and  a])puying  himself  upon  the  principal 
trunk  towards  Sierock  and  Modlin,  that  Napoleon  distributed 
his  corps  d\tniu!c. 
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He  made  Lannes  take  cantonments  between  the  Vistula,  the 
Narew,  and  the  Bug,  in  the  angle  formed  by  these  streams, 
guarding  at  one  and  the  same  time  Warsaw  by  Suchet's  division, 
Jablona,  the  bridge  of  Okuniu,  and  Sierock,  by  Gazan's  division. 
The  headquarters  of  Lannes  were  at  Sierock,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Bug  and  the  Xarew.  ^larshal  Davout's  corps  was  to  be 
cantoned  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Bug  and  the  Xarew,  his 
headquarters  adjoining  to  Pultusk,  his  posts  extending  to  Brok, 
on  the  Bug,  to  Ostrolenka,  on  the  Narew.  The  corps  of  Marshal 
Soult  was  established  behind  the  Orezyc.  having  his  headquarters 
at  Golymin,  uniting  the  cavalry  reserve  with  his  corps  cVarm^e, 
and  thus  having  the  means  of  covering  the  vast  extent  of  his 
front  by  the  numerous  squadrons  placed  at  his  disposal.  The 
corps  of  ]Marshal  Augereau  was  cantoned  at  Plonsk,  behind  !Mar- 
shal  Soult,  occupying  the  open  angle  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Ukra,  the  headquarters  being  at  Plonsk.  Marshal  Xey's 
corps  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left  of  Marshal  Augereau,  turned 
towards  ]\nawa,  about  the  sources  of  the  Orezyc  and  the  Ukra, 
near  the  lakes,  protecting  the  flank  of  the  four  corjw  d'av/nSe, 
which  formed  radii  around  Warsaw,  and  connected  themselves 
with  the  corps  of  ^larshal  Bernadotte,  who  defended  the  Lower 
Vistula.  The  latter,  cantoned  close  to  the  sea,  was  commissioned 
to  guard  the  Lower  Vistula  and  to  cover  the  siege  of  Dantzig, 
which  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  reduce,  in  order  to 
render  the  position  of  the  army  secure.  This  siege,  more- 
over, was  destined  to  form  the  interlude  between  the  cam- 
])aign  which  was  just  over,  and  that  which  was  to  be  opened 
in  the  spring. 

Each  cor])s  had  orders,  on  the  first  ajipearance  of  the  enemy, 
to  concentrate  itself,  that  of  Marshal  Lannes  at  Sierock,  Mar- 
shal Davout's  at  ]^ultusk,  Marshal  Soult's  at  Golymin,  Marshal 
Augereau's  at  Plonsk.  ^larshal  Ney's  at  Mlawa,  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte's  between  Graudeuz  and  Elbing,  towards  Osterode  ;  the  first 
four  charged  to  defend  Warsaw,  the  fifth  to  connect  the  quarters 
of  the  Xarew  with  those  of  the  coast,  the  last  to  protect  the 
Lower  Vistula  and  the  siege  of  Dantzig. 

AVith  this  able  disposition  of  the  cantonments  were  united  pre- 
cautions of  admirable  forecast.  The  soldiers,  having  bivouacked 
incessantly  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  that  is  to 
sav.  ever  since  the  month  of  October,  were  at  leneth  to  be  lodered 
in  the  villaLres  and  to  Ije  subsisted  there,  but  so  that  they  could 
assemble  at  any  time  on  the  first  danger.  'J'he  light  cavalrv,  the 
cavalry  of  the  line,  the  heavy  cavalry,  ranged  one  ])ehind  another, 
and  a])}niyed  on  some  detachments  of  light  infantry,  formed  a  long 
screen  before  the  cantonments,  to  kee]i  off  the  Cossacks,  and  to 
prevent  sur]irises  by  means  of  frecjuent  reconnaissances.  The 
troops  engaged  iu   this    very   hard   service   were  sheltered   by 
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hovels,  the  materials  for  which  were  furnished  by  the  woods  so 
abundant  in  Poland. 

Orders  were  issued  to  scour  the  country  in  quest  of  the  corn 
and  the  potatoes  hidden  under  ground  by  the  inhabitants  before 
their  flight,  to  collect  the  dispersed  cattle,  and  to  form  with  what 
should  be  thus  got  together  magazines  which,  established  for 
each  corps,  and  regularly  administered,  would  be  secured  from 
all  waste.  The  corps  which  were  not  advantageously  placed  in 
regard  to  alimentary  resources  were  to  receive  supplies  of  corn, 
forage,  and  butchers'  meat  from  Warsaw.  What  was  to  be  sent 
them,  embarked  on  the  Vistula,  was  to  descend  the  river  to  the 
nearest  point  to  each  corps,  to  be  there  landed  and  carried  away 
by  the  army  equi]3ages,  or  by  vehicles  organised  in  the  country. 
Napoleon  had  ordered  all  services  to  be  paid  in  money,  either 
on  account  of  the  Poles,  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  or  on 
account  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  hoped  to  attract  by  the 
prospect  of  gain. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  each  corps,  though  cantoned  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  proceed  rapidly  to  any  point 
that  might  be  in  danger,  had  a  base  on  the  Vistula  or  on  the 
Narew,  in  order  to  turn  the  water  transport  to  account.  Thus, 
Marshal  Lannes  had  at  Warsaw,  Marshal  Davout  at  Pultusk, 
Marshal  Augereau  at  Wyszogrod,  Marshal  Soult  at  Plock, 
IMarshal  Ney  at  Thorn,  Marshal  Bernadotte  at  Marienburg  and 
Elbing,  a  base  on  that  vast  line  of  navigation.  At  these  different 
points  were  to  be  placed  their  depots,  their  hospitals,  their 
establishments  for  preserving  provisions,  their  shops  for  repairs, 
because  to  these  places  the  articles  necessary  for  those  depart- 
ments could  be  brought  with  the  greatest  facility. 

In  the  ordinary  histories  of  war,  we  see  only  armies  completely 
formed  and  ready  to  enter  into  action ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  what  efforts  it  costs  to  bring  the  armed  man  to  his 
post,  equipped,  fed,  trained,  lastly,  cured,  if  he  has  been  sick  or 
wounded.  All  these  difficulties  are  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  change  of  climate,  or  to  the  distance  which  the  army  removes 
from  the  point  of  departure.  Most  generals  or  governments 
neglect  this  kind  of  attentions,  and  their  armies  melt  away  visibly, 
'^riiose  only  who  ]iractise  them  with  perseverance  and  skill  find 
means  to  keep  their  troops  numerous  and  well-disposed.  The 
operation  which  we  are  describing  is  the  most  admirable  example 
of  this  soi't  of  difficulties  completely  overcome  and  surmounted. 

jSTapoleon  desired  that,  as  soon  as  situations  adapted  to  each 
cantonment  wei'(>  chosen,  and  necessaries  collected,  or  such  as 
weri^  deficient  Ijronght  from  Warsaw,  ovens  should  be  built,  and 
destroyed  mills  rejiaired.  lie  required  that,  when  the  regular 
sn])i)ly  of  tlu'  tro()])s  was  ensured,  and  when,  in  prejiaring 
pro\isiuns,  a  larger  stock  had  accumulated  than  the  quantity 
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indispensable  for  the  daily  consumption,  there  should  be  formed  a 
reserve  store  of  bread,  biscuit,  spirits,  not  at  the  place  where  the 
depot  was  fixed,  but  at  the  spot  appointed  for  the  assembling 
of  each  corps  d'arm^c  in  case  of  attack.  No  doubt  the  reader 
guesses  his  motive.  He  wished  that,  if  a  sudden  appearance 
of  the  enemy  called  the  troops  to  arms,  each  corps  might  have 
sufficient  provisions  for  seven  or  eight  days'  march.  He  took 
in  general  no  more  time  than  that  to  accomplish  a  great  opera- 
tion and  to  decide  a  campaign. 

With  the  money  arising  from  the  contributions  levied  in 
Prussia,  which  was  first  collected  on  the  Oder,  and  then  conveyed 
to  the  Vistula  in  artillery  waggons,  he  caused  the  troops  to  be 
punctually  paid,  and  moreover  granted  extraordinary  aids  to  the 
masses  of  the  regiments.  By  masses  are  meant  the  portions  of 
the  ])ay  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  to  feed,  clothe,  and  warm 
the  soldier.  It  was  a  method  of  increasing  the  comforts  of  the 
troops  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  subsisting,  or  to  the 
more  rapid  consumption  of  articles  of  equipment. 

The  first  days  of  this  establishment  amidst  the  marshes  and 
forests  of  Poland,  and  dui-ing  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  were 
most  irksome.  If  the  cold  had  been  intense,  the  soldier,  warmed 
at  the  expense  of  the  forests  of  Poland,  would  have  suffered  less 
from  the  frost  than  from  that  soaking  wet  which  drenched  the 
ground,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  stir  abroad,  increased 
the  fatigues  of  the  service,  saddened  the  eye,  relaxed  the  muscles, 
depressed  the  spirits.  In  that  country  they  could  not  have  a 
worse  winter  than  a  rainy  winter.  The  temperature  varied  in- 
cessantly from  frost  to  thaw,  never  reaching  below  one  or  two 
degrees  of  cold,  and  returning  to  the  moist  soft  temperature  of 
autumn.  In  consequence,  the  men  longed  for  frost,  as  in  the  fine 
climates  people  long  for  the  sunshine  and  the  verdure  of  spring. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  their  situation  began  to  improve.  The 
Cfirps  made  their  abode  in  tlie  deserted  villages  ;  the  advanced 
guards  built  themselves  hovels  with  branches  of  fir.  A  great 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  cattle  enough  were  found.  But  the 
soldiers  grew  tired  of  potatoes,  and  sighed  after  bread.  By  and 
by  they  discovered  corn  liidden  in  the  woods,  and  collected  it 
in  magazines.  I'hey  also  received  some  by  the  Vistula  and  the 
Xarew,  part  of  that  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jews  contrived 
to  send  down  \n  "Warsaw,  through  the  military  cordons  of  Austria. 
A  svstem  of  l)ribery,  adroitly  practised  by  these  clever  traders, 
had  lulled  the  vigilance  of  tlie  guardians  of  the  Austrian  frontier. 
Being  "i)aid  a"  good  price,  eitlier  in  salt  taken  in  the  l^russian 
niagazines.  or  in  ready  money,  the  supjilies  were  furnished  with 
tolerable  n^nfularitv.  The  ovens  were  built,  and  the  damasred 
mills  repaired.  The  reserve  magazines  began  to  be  organised. 
The  wine>  necessarv  fc)r  llie   health   of  the   soldier  and   for  his 
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good  humour,  drawn  from  all  the  cities  of  the  north,  to  which 
commerce  carries  them  in  abundance,  and  conveyed  by  the  Oder, 
the  Warta,  and  the  Netze  to  the  Vistula,  arrived  also,  though 
with  more  difficulty.  All  the  corps,  indeed,  did  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages.  Those  of  Marshals  Davout  and  Soult,  pushed 
forwarder  into  the  woody  region,  and  far  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Vistula,  were  most  exposed  to  privations.  The  corps  of 
Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  placed  nearer  to  the  great  river 
of  Poland,  had  less  to  suffer.  The  indefatigable  Ney  had  by  his 
industry  and  boldness  opened  a  source  of  abundance  for  himself. 
He  had  approached  very  near  to  the  German  country,  which  is 
extremely  rich  ;  nay,  he  had  even  ventured  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pregel.  Sallying  forth  on  daring  expeditions,  he  placed  his 
soldiers  on  sledges  when  it  froze,  and  went  marauding  to  the 
very  gates  of  Konigsberg,  which  indeed  he  had  once  well-nigh 
surprised  and  carried. 

The  corps  of  Bernadotte  was  very  favourably  situated  for 
subsisting  on  the  Lower  Vistula.  But  the  proximity  of  the 
Prussian  garrisons  of  Graudenz,  Dantzig,  Elbing,  annoyed  him 
severely,  and  prevented  him  from  enjoying  the  resources  of 
that  country  so  much  as  he  might  have  done. 

After  several  skirmishes  with  the  Cossacks,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  the  cantonments  quiet.  It  was  perceived  that 
the  light  cavalry  was  a  sufficient  guard,  and  that  the  heavy 
cavalry  suffered  much  in  the  advanced  cantonments.  Accord- 
ingly, Napoleon,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  a  few  days, 
made  a  change  in  his  dispositions.  He  brought  back  the  heavy 
cavalry  towards  the  Vistula.  General  d'Hautpoul's  cuirassiers 
were  cantoned  around  Thorn  ;  the  dragoons  of  all  the  divisions 
from  Thorn  to  Warsaw ;  General  Nansouty's  cuirassiers  behind 
the  Vistula,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Pilica.  The  light 
cavalry,  reinforced  by  some  brigades  of  dragoons,  remained  at 
the  advanced  posts,  but  came  by  turns,  two  regiments  at  a  time, 
to  recruit  itself  on  the  Vistula,  where  forage  abounded.  Gudin's 
division  of  Davout's  corps,  which  had  suffered  more  than  any 
other  in  the  whole  army,  because  it  had  borne  a  part  in  two  of 
the  hottest  actions  during  the  war,  Auerstadt  and  Pultusk,  was 
sent  to  Warsaw,  to  indemnify  itself  there  for  its  fatigues  and 
its  combats. 

The  ai-ray,  it  is  true,  did  not  fare  so  well  in  the  recesses  of 
Poland  as  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  all  the  means  of 
Franco  and  the  space  of  two  years  had  been  devoted  to  providing 
for  its  wants.  But  it  had  necessaries,  and  sometimes  more. 
Napoleon,  in  re]')ly  to  Fouche,  the  minister,  who  communicated 
to  hini  1lie  rumours  circulated  by  disaffected  persons  respecting 
the  liardslii]is  endured  by  our  soldiers,  wrote  as  follows : — 

"It  is  true  that,  the  magazines  of  Warsaw  not  being  largely 
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stored,  and  the  impossibility  of  collecung  there  in  a  short  time 
a  great  quantity  of  corn,  have  rendered  provisions  scarce ;  but 
it  is  as  absurd  to  imagine  that  there  is  no  corn,  no  wine,  no 
butchers'  meat,  no  potatoes,  to  be  found  in  I'oland,  as  to  say 
that  they  are  not  to  be  got  in  Egypt. 

"  I  have  at  Warsaw  an  establishment  wliich  furnishes  me  with 
100.000  rations  of  biscuit  per  day  ;  I  have  one  at  Thorn  ;  I  have 
magazines  at  Posen,  at  Lowicz,  along  the  whole  line :  I  have 
sufticient  to  feed  an  army  for  more  than  a  year.  You  must  re- 
collect that,  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  letters  from 
the  army  asserted  that  we  were  dying  there  of  hunger.  Let 
articles  be  written  in  this  spirit.  It  is  natural  that  we  should 
be  short  of  something  when  we  were  driving  the  llussians  from 
Warsaw ;  but  the  productions  of  the  country  are  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  any  alarm."    (Warsaw,  i8th  January  1 807.) 

There  was,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  sick,  indeed 
more  than  usual,  in  that  valiant  army.  They  were  seized  with 
fevers  and  pains,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  bivouacs, 
beneath  a  cold  sky,  upon  the  wet  ground.  This  was  no  more 
than  what  might  be  expected  from  what  befell  the  chiefs  them- 
selves. Several  marshals,  those,  in  particular,  who  were  called 
Italians  and  Egj/jytians,  because  they  had  served  in  Italy  and 
Egypt,  were  seriously  indisposed.  Murat  had  not  been  able  to 
take  part  in  the  last  operations  on  the  Xarew.  Augereau, 
suffering  from  rheumatism,  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  contact  with  a  cold  damp  air.  Lannes,  taken  ill  at 
Warsaw,  had  been  forced  to  leave  the  5th  corps,  which  he  could 
no  longer  coiinnand. 

Napoleon  crowned  the  attentions  paid  to  his  soldiers  by  atten- 
tions not  less  assiduous  to  his  sick  and  wounded.  He  had  caused 
six  thousand  beds  to  be  prepared  at  Warsaw,  and  an  equally  con- 
siderable number  to  be  provided  at  Thorn,  at  Posen,  and  on  the 
rear,  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder.  There  had  been  seized 
in  Berlin,  wool  coming  from  the  domains  of  the  Crown,  and  tent- 
cloth  ;  out  of  these  mattresses  were  made  for  the  hospitals. 
Having  at  his  disposal  Silesia,  which  l*rince  Jerome  had  occu- 
pied, and  which  abounds  in  linen  of  all  kinds.  Napoleon  ordered 
a  trreat  nuantitv  to  be  boui^ht  and  to  be  made  into  shirts.  He 
especially  committed  the  direction  of  the  hospitals  to  M.  Daru, 
and  prescriVjed  a  peculiar  organisation  for  those  establishments. 
He  determined  that  in  each  hospital  there  should  l)e  a  chief  over- 
seer, always  provided  with  ready  money,  charged,  upon  his  re^- 
sponsibility,  to  procure  for  the  sick  whatever  they  needed,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  C-atholic  priest.  This  priest,  while 
exercising  the  spiritual  ministry,  was  also  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
paternal  vigilance,  to  make  reports  to  the  emperor,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  slightest  negligence  towards  the  sick,  whose  pro- 
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tector  he  was  thus  constituted.  N^apoleon  had  intended  that  this 
priest  should  have  a  salary,  and  that  each  hospital  should  become, 
in  some  sort,  an  itinerant  cure  in  the  train  of  the  army. 

Such  were  the  infinite  pains  taken  by  this  great  captain  whom 
party  hatred  represented,  on  the  day  of  his  fall,  as  a  barbarous 
conqueror,  driving  men  to  the  slaughter,  without  giving  himself 
any  concern  about  feeding  them  when  he  made  them  march,  or 
about  their  cure  when  he  had  made  cripples  of  them,  and  caring 
no  more  about  them  than  about  the  beasts  which  drew  his 
cannon  and  his  baggage. 

After  attending  to  the  men  with  a  zeal  which  is  not  the  less 
noble  because  it  was  interested — for  there  are  generals,  sove- 
reigns, who  suffer  the  soldiers,  the  instruments  of  their  power 
and  their  glory,  to  perish  for  want — Napoleon  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  works  undertaken  on  the  Vistula,  and  to  the  punctual 
arrival  of  his  reinforcements,  so  that  in  spring  his  army  might 
present  itself  to  the  enemy  more  formidable  than  ever.  He  had 
given  orders,  as  we  have  seen,  for  works  at  Praga,  purposing 
that  Warsaw  should  be  able  to  support  itself  unaided,  with 
a  mere  garrison,  in  case  he  should  move  forward.  Having 
examined  everything  with  his  own  eyes,  ho  resolved  upon  the 
construction  of  eight  redoubts,  closed  at  the  gorge,  with  scarp 
and  counterscarp,  lined  with  wood — a  species  of  reveteraent,  the 
value  of  which  the  siege  of  Dantzig  soon  afforded  occasion  for 
appreciating — and  embracing  in  their  circle  the  extensive  suburb 
of  Praga.  He  resolved  to  add  to  them  a  work  which,  placed  in 
rear  of  these  eight  redoubts,  and  opposite  to  the  bridge  of  boats 
connecting  Warsaw  with  Praga,  should  serve  at  once  for  an 
appendage  to  that  species  of  fortress,  and  for  tete  de  pont  to  the 
brido'e  of  Warsaw.  At  Okunin,  where  bridges  were  thrown 
across  the  Narew  and  the  Ukra,  he  ordered  a  mass  of  works  to 
cover  them,  and  to  secure  the  exclusive  possession  of  them  to  the 
l*'rench  army.  The  same  thing  was  prescribed  at  the  bridge  of 
Modlin,  which  had  been  thrown  at  the  conflux  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  Narew,  and  where  advantage  had  been  taken  of  an  island  to 
ground  upon  it  the  means  of  passage,  and  to  construct  a  defen- 
sive work  of  the  greatest  strength.  Thus  between  the  three 
])()ints  of  Warsaw,  Okunin,  and  Modlin,  where  so  many  and  so 
large  streams  m('(>t,  Napoleon  secured  all  the  passages  to  him- 
self, and  interdicted  tliem  all  to  the  liussians  ;  so  that  these 
giH^at  natural  obstacles,  conv(M'ted  into  facilities  for  him,  into  in- 
siiniioiinlable  difficulties  foi'  the  enemy,  became  in  his  hands 
]X)werful  means  of  manre-uvre,  and  could,  above  all.  be  left  to 
IheinseUes.  if  circmu  stances  obliged  him  to  advance  further  nortli 
than  he  had  yet  done.  Na])oleon  comjileted  this  svstem  by  a  work 
of  the  same  kind  at  Sierock.  at  the  conflux  of  the  Narew  and  the 
J5ug.      A\'ith  liin])er,  \vliic]i  abounded  on  the  spot,  with  money, 
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wliicli  111'  had  at  his  disposal,  he  was  certain  to  have  both 
uiaterials  and  hands  to  set  to  work  upon  them. 

Na])ol('on  liad  drawn  from  I'aris  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
the  15th  lii^'ht  and  the  58th  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  fusiliers  of 
the  guard,  and  a  regiment  of  the  munici])al  guard,  lie  had  also 
drawn  one  regiment  from  Brest,  one  from  St.  Lo.  and  one  from 
Boulogne.  These  seven  regiments  were  on  march,  as  well  as  the 
provisional  regiments  destined  to  conduct  the  recruits  of  the 
(lt'])nt  ])attalions  to  the  war  battalions.  Two  of  them,  the  15th 
light  and  the  58th,  liad  outstripped  the  others  and  joined  Mar- 
slial  ^lortier's  corps,  wliich  was  thus  increased  to  eight  French 
regiments,  besides  th(>  Dutch  or  Italian  regiments,  which  were 
to  com])lete  its  effective.  Napoleon,  taking  advantage  of  this 
rt'inforcement,  which  at  the  moment  exceeded  the  wants  of  the 
(nghtli  corps,  for  thus  far  no  enterprise  seemed  to  threaten  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  detached  from  it  the  2nd  and  15th  light, 
fornung  4000  men,  good  French  infantry.  He  joined  to  them 
the  Baden  troops,  tlie  eight  Polish  battalions  raised  at  Posen, 
the  legion  of  the  north,  full  of  veteran  Poles  wlio  had  long  been 
in  the  service  of  France,  the  four  fine  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
which  had  come  from  Italy,  lastly,  two  of  the  four  fine  regiments 
of  cavalry,  which  had  likewise  come  from  Italy,  the  19th  and 
23rd  cliasseurs.  "With  these  ti'oops  he  composed  a  new  corps 
il'<(niii'>\  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  tenth  corps,  the  Germans, 
\\  ho  were  in  Silesia  under  Prince  Jerome,  having  already  re- 
ceived the  title  of  ninth.  He  entrusted  tlu'  command  of  this 
corps  to  old  ^larshal  Lefeljvre.  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  the  grand  army,  and  ])lact'd  tem])orarily  at  the  head  of  the 

infantrv  of  the  u'uard.     lie  charged  liim  to  invest  Colbero-  and 

...  .  ^ 

to  commenc  the  siege  of   Uantzig.     The  latter  fortress  had  a 

])articular  im])ortance,  rm  account  of  the  position  which  it  occu- 
pied on  the  theatre  of  the  war.  It  commanded  the  Lower  Mstula, 
protected  the  arrivals  of  the  enemy  h\  sea,  and  contained  immense 
i-esources,  which  would  place  the  army  in  abundance,  if  we  could 
make  our.-elves  masters  of  it.  iJesides,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
taken,  an  oifensi^■e  movement  of  the  enemy  towards  the  sea, 
pushed  bevond  tlie  Lower  \'istula,  might  oblige  us  to  leave  the 
l'])per  N'istula  and  to  fall  back  towards  the  Oder.  Napoleon 
was  1  liei'et'oi'e  resolved  to  make  the  siege  of  Dantzig  the  grand 
opei'atioii  of  the  winter. 

Xapolt'ou.  thus  devoting  the  ])ad  season  to  the  reduction  of 
foi-t  re-^es,  ]Mii'])ose(l  to  besiege  not  only  those  of  the  Lower 
\'i-tula,  whicli  wei-e  on  his  left,  but  also  those  of  the  L^]i"|)er 
()(ler,  which  w.'ie  on  his  right.  Jli-  brother  Jerome,  seconded 
l)v  (ieinTal  \"aiidaiiiine.  was.  as  we  have  S(>en.  to  complete  the 
subjectinn  of  Sile>ia  by  the  successive  reduction  of  the  fortresses 
of  the  ()<!er.    'Hiesf  fortresses,  constructed  with  care  by  the  great 

vol..  IV.  2  c 
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Frederick,  to  render  definitive  tlie  valuable  conquest  wliicli  con- 
stituted the  giory  of  his  reign,  presented  serious  difficulties  to 
surmount,  not  only  in  the  magnitude  and  excellence  of  the  works, 
but  also  in  the  garrisons  which  were  charged  to  defend  them. 
The  surrender  of  Magdeburg,  Ciistrin,  Stettin,  had  covered  with 
disgrace  the  commandants  who  had  given  them  up,  under  the 
empire  of  a  general  demoralisation.  A  reaction  had  soon  taken 
place  in  the  Prussian  army,  at  first  so  deeply  discouraged  after 
Jena.  Indignant  honour  had  spoken  to  the  hearts  of  all  the 
military  men,  and  they  were  determined  to  die  honourably,  even 
without  any  hope  of  conquering.  The  king  had  threatened  with 
terrible  punishments  those  commandants  who  should  surrender 
fortresses  committed  to  their  keeping,  till  they  had  done  all  that 
constitutes,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art,  an  honourable  de- 
fence. It  began,  moreover,  to  be  understood  that  the  fortresses 
remaining  on  Napoleon's  left  and  right  would  soon  acquire  a 
special  importance,  for  they  were  so  many  points  d'appui  needed 
by  his  daring  march,  and  which  must  second  the  resistance  of 
his  enemies.  The  resolution  to  defend  them  energetically  was 
therefore  firmly  taken  by  all  the  commandants  of  the  Prussian 
garrisons. 

Prince  Jerome  had  with  him  only  Wurtembergers  and 
Bavarians,  and  with  these  auxiliary  troops  a  single  French  regi- 
ment, the  13th  of  the  line,  and  a  few  squadrons  of  French  light 
cavalry.  These  German  auxiliaries  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
military  valour  which  they  subsequently  displayed  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  But  General  Vandamme,  who  commanded  the 
ninth  corps  under  Prince  Jerome,  and  General  Montbrun,  com- 
manding the  cavalry,  assisted  by  a  young  French  staff,  full  of 
ardour,  infused  into  them  in  a  short  time  the  spirit  which  then 
animated  our  army,  and  which  it  communicated  to  all  the  troops 
in  contact  with  it.  Yandamme,  who  had  never  directed  a  siege, 
and  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  of  the  engineer,  but 
who  made  auumds  for  all  by  a  happy  instinct  for  war,  had 
undertaken  to  proceed  in  a  suuimary  manner  with  the  fortresses 
of  Silesia,  though  he  knew  that  the  governors  of  those  places 
were  resolved  to  defend  them  stoutly.  He  intended  to  enq)loy 
1lie  means  wliich  had  been  used  at  i\Iao-dt'1)uro-  and  to  intimidate 
1lie  inliabitants,  in  order  to  impel  them  to  surrender  in  spite  of 
the  gai-risous.  He  began  with  Glogau,  tlie  iilace  nearest  to  the 
Lower  Odei-  and  to  the  military  routes  followed  by  our  troops. 
'I'lie  g;ii'risoii  was  not  numerous,  aud  demoralisation  still  pre- 
vailed in  its  ranks.  \'aiulamme  liad  sev(>ral  mortars  and  ]:)ieces 
(if  heavy  artillery  ]ilaced  in  battery,  and  after  some  threats, 
fdlluwcil  II])  with  elfect,  induced  Hie  place  to  capitulate  on  the 
211(1  (il  Dceciiiher.  Here  wei'(»  found  great  resources  in  artillery 
and  stores  (.f  ;ill   kinds.     A'aiuhiinme  tlien  ascended  the  Odei\ 
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and  commenced  the   investment  of   Breslan,   situated  on  that 
river,  about  twenty  leagues  above  Glogau. 

It  was  with  the  Wiirtembergers  that  Glogau  had  been  taken. 
They  were  not  enough  to  besiege  Bi'eslau,  a  city  containing 
6o,OCO  souls,  provided  with  a  garrison  of  6000  men,  numei'ous 
and  solid  works,  and  a  good  commandant.  Prince  Jerome,  who 
had  pushed  on  to  the  environs  of  Kalisch,  wliik'  the  French 
avmv  was  making  its  first  entry  into  Poland,  had  returned  to 
the  Oder,  since  Napoleon,  solidly  established  on  the  Vistula, 
had  no  further  occasion  for  the  presence  of  the  ninth  cc'rps 
towards  his  right.  Vaudamme  therefore  had.  for  undertaking 
tht'  siege  of  Breslau,  the  Wurtembergers,  two  Bavarian  divisions, 
with  some  French  artillerymen  and  engineers,  and  likewise  the 
13th  of  the  line.  To  carry  on  a  regular  siege  of  so  extensive  a 
])lace  appeared  to  him  a  long  and  difficult  business.  In  conse- 
(|ueuce,  he  endeavoured,  as  at  Glogau,  to  intimidate  the  popula- 
tion. He  chose  in  a  suburb,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  site  for 
establishing  batteries  for  red-hot  shot.  A  brisk  fire,  directed 
upon  the  interior  of  the  city,  failed  of  producing  the  intended 
result,  owing  to  the  vigour  of  the  commandant.  Vandamme 
then  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  more  serious  attack.  Breslau 
had  for  its  principal  defence  a  bastioned  enclosure,  bordered  by 
a  deep  ditch,  full  of  the  water  of  the  Oder.  But  the  French 
engineers  perceived  that  this  enclosure  was  not  everywhere 
lined,  and  that,  at  certain  points,  there  was  nothing  but  a  scarp 
of  earth.  Vandamme  resolved  to  attempt  the  assault  of  the 
enclosure,  which,  consisting  not  in  a  wall  of  masonry  but  a  mere 
turf  slope,  might  be  scaled  by  enterprising  soldiers.  It  would 
first  be  necessary  to  cross  upon  rafts  the  ditch  which  was 
su])])lied  by  the  Oder,  A'andamme  caused  whatever  was  requi- 
site for  this  daring  enterprise  to  be  prepared.  Unluckily,  the 
])reparations  were  discovered  by  the  enemy  ;  the  moon  shone 
Ijrightly  during  the  night  of  the  execution  ;  and  from  these 
various  causes  the  attempt  miscarried.  i\Ieanwhile,  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt-Pless,  who  was  governor  of  the  province,  having 
collected  detachments  from  all  the  fortresses,  and  raised  a  levy 
of  peasants,  which  had  procured  him  a  corps  of  12,000  men, 
gave  the  garrison  hopes  of  succour  from  without.  Nothing 
ciiuld  have  happened  more  fortunately  for  the  besiegers  than  to 
have  solved  in  o]ien  field  the  question  of  the  capture  of  Breslau. 
\'aiidaiiime  hastened  to  meet  tJie  Prince  of  Anhalt  with  tlie 
luavarians  and  the  French  13th  of  the  line,  beat  him  twice,  ]-)ut 
liim  cnip.pletely  to  the  rout,  and  ai'jpeared  again  before  the  place, 
now  deprived  of  all  ho])e  of  relief.  At  the  same  time,  a  shar]) 
h-oA  having  set  in,  he  resolved  to  cross  the  ditches  upon  the 
ice  and  to  scale  the  earthworks.  The  commandant,  finding 
himself  in   danger  of  being  taken  by  assault,  a  danger  most 
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alarming  for  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  consented  to  parley, 
and  surrendered  the  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  after  a  month's 
resistance,  on  the  conditions  granted  to  Magdeburg,  Ciistrin, 
and  the  other  fortresses  of  Prussia. 

This  conquest  was  not  only  brilliant,  but  singularly  useful  for 
the  resources  which  it  afforded  to  the  French  army,  by  the 
command,  in  particular,  which  it  gave  us  over  Silesia,  the 
richest  province  in  Prussia,  and  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe. 
Napoleon  congratulated  Vandamme  upon  it.  and  after  Van- 
damme  liis  brother  Jerome,  who  had  shown  the  intelligence  of 
a  good  officer  and  the  courage  of  a  brave  soldier. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  ninth  corps  made  a  further  con- 
quest, that  of  Prieg,  situated  above  Preslau,  on  the  Oder.  The 
whole  centre  of  Silesia  being  reduced,  there  yet  remained  to  be 
taken  Schweidnitz,  Glatz,  and  Neisse,  which  shut  the  door  of 
Silesia  on  the  side  next  to  Pohemia.  Napoleon  ordered  them 
to  be  besieged  one  after  another,  and  determined,  in  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  upon  a  rigorous  act,  but  yet  conformable 
to  the  law  of  war,  namely,  to  destroy  them.  In  consequence, 
he  ordered  the  works  of  those  which  were  already  in  his  power 
to  be  blown  up.  lie  had  a  twofold  reason  for  acting  thus,  one 
of  the  moment,  the  other  prospective.  At  the  moment,  he 
wished  to  avoid  scattering  his  troops  by  multiplying  around 
him  the  posts  to  be  guarded :  for  the  future,  not  reckoning 
upon  Prussia  as  an  ally,  perceiving  every  day  that  he  must  not 
flatter  himself  to  make  a  friend  of  Austria,  he  had  henceforth 
nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  misunderstanding  which  had 
always  divided  those  two  courts.  Silesia,  dismantled  on  the 
side  towards  Austria,  would  become  for  Prussia  an  object 
of  uneasiness,  an  occasion  for  expenses,  and  a  cause  of 
weakness. 

Thus  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  on  the  left  as  on  the  right,  the 
visible  progress  of  our  operations  attested  that  the  enemy  could 
not  derange  them,  since  he  suffered  them  to  be  accomplished. 
A  few  partisans,  indeed,  sallying  from  the  fortresses  of  Colberg 
and  Dantzig.  recruited  by  Prussian  prisoners  who  had  escaped, 
infested  the  roads.  Several  detachments  were  employed  in  pur- 
suing them.  A  slight  accidtMit.  of  little  consequence,  did.  how- 
ever, excite  a  momentary  alarm  for  the  tran((uillity  of  Germany. 
11  esse,  wliose  sovtMvign  Na]")oleon  had  recently  dethroned,  whoso 
f«M-trt'ssfs  he  hail  demolished,  whose  army  lie  had  dissolved,  was 
naturally  tlie  worst  dis]iosed  ]')rovince  of  Germany  towards  the 
[•'rencli.  'I'liirty  thousand  disbanded  men.  without  employ,  de- 
prived of  ]iay  and  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  were,  thougli  dis- 
armed, a  dangerous  leaven,  which  ]irudence  cautioned  against 
leaving  in  Ihe  country.  Part  of  them  had  been  induced  to 
t'urul  tlieiiiselves.  without  being  infurmed  where  they  would  be 
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'-.-.-[/■ct'-'J  ro  ->-n.-*-.  'J  /j-  jfi'-nrion  wa-  to  -::.•. j^ioy  th^rm  in  Naj^.*--. 
'J :,'-  ---cr-t  hrivirji/  tni;:rpir'rfj.  t.'.roug'ri  -'...'.'i-  indiscr'-tion=  com- 
i.^if-d  a*  M-v."  •nc'-.  th*-  •.-nro-.-d  m'-n  bro!-:-:  ir:*o  iri^ur:ec*.:on, 
rav!:I^r  T).;i*  rh'r  il--H-:ri.n^  ;v;-r--  rirx^ut  to  \r-  -*-nz  to  p^ri^h  in  th^ 
CVi^ahri'i'-.  G'-n^rai  L-'i;/r':irj'_/-.  v.ho  c^rtrnhwi^d  in  U'r'."^.  hwl 
L:.t  •.'•rv  R'-.v  tfy,r/-  ?it  f.i'--  'I'.-y.-rxl.  'i'r-.  iri-!;r;v-'-nt-  fiirarirj'^i 
a  VviMh  fi-taohrij-:rir.  r^nd  Tr.r-at-n--d  to  rai^r  a..  il^=.s^.  E;:t 
thf-  for-ca-''  '■jf  Nayy.I-on  had  f;;rri;-hrd  l/^:'or-hand  the  Ti:eans 
of  parr-  in ^r  thi-  !j:i..:cr:y  circ'jr;,-ranc-.  I'rovi^-ionai  r'^^rirn'Tnts 
•.vhicjj  .'.ad  '-^-t  o:jt  r'rom  th--  ii}.;:.--.  and  an  J'aiian  r^rrinj-rnt  on 
march  for  .Mar.-hal  Mo.'^;-r  -  c  rjj-.  th-  f;j-;.:^rs  cf  *h-'  g-uard 
d.'-a-.v.'j  f.ronj  I'ari-.  ar.d  on^  of  th--  r^'ji--.'rnt~  of  cha-^S'^ar- 
rtjUiin'j  frorrj  i'.aiy.  ■■'.--r'-  no*  far  off.  Tin-'-y  -.vfrr*^  de'-patohe<i 
in  Th---  utrno.-t  ha.st-  to  Ca-vr..  and  ti'.'r  in-;jrr<rC.ion  was  qafri]''r<l 
^  .'.rn<-diat^-ly. 

'i'h'-n  th--  irr,rn--n---  co^in^.'-y  f-x'-ndin^'  from  th-^-  }-Jhin-  to  th<^ 

\'i.-t.jha.  fror/j  th-:  rnounta;n:-  of  Jyon-rrn.a  to  thr  s^a.  "R'a.-  brought 

nd-'-r  -ijbi'-otion.     'Jh^r  fort."--:--'--  '•urr'rnd-rfrd  crir  aft-'-r  anoth'^r 

.  o;;r  troop'-,  and  o;.r  r-inforcrrn-rn*:-^  pa.-'-rd  quietiv  through 

tfj^rr/i.  p'.-rforn.ing  th--  jx^^ic-  d::ty  there,  ••vhiie  marching  toward 

th--  thf-atr--  of  v.-ar  to  r-cr';i*;  th-  g-rand  arrnv. 

\l--r.v].i:-.  rh-   R:;-;r.n   g-n-:ah  B-nniniz-^rn.  had  -•  boMly 

.-r^/clairn^-d    h:n.-'-if    vic'orio:-.    that    th^    Kin-^   of    l-'ru--ia   at 

K^ni^'-r '-r^;'.  th-  K.nop--ror  Ai-r."and--r  a*  P-t'-r'-b;jrc:.  had  recei%"ed 

■   :d  r.cc-p*-:d  congrat:j.a*:'',r.--.     And  thoug-h  the  material  re=uit.=. 

';;,  a-  -^h--  r-*r-at  of  th--  ii;--;ans  upon  th-  Pr-rr-I.  our  tranquil 

-*ah;i-hr::'-n'^  on  th-  \'ir*uhi.  *h-  -i-g--  undertaken  and  finished 

,n  t}---  U<]-r.  m  j-t  hav--  ar.-v.'-red  aii  th-'-e  bon':bas*=  of  an  en-'-my. 

w/jo   fanci-d   hir;----if   v;c':or;ou-   ■.•■r.^ri    h-  had  not   ~u-tain--d  a 

di-a---r  -0  c'.njplf-*-  a-  */.a*:  of  .\u-*-ri;*z  or-J-na;  peop!-  afiect-d, 

Tj--.--r*h--^----.  to  -how  a  c-"ta:7j  "oy.     That  ;oy  wa-  manifes*-d 

n:or-  ;i;i:-*ic  oariv  at  ^'i■•nn'^.  and  in  th-  bosom  of  th^  imperial 

cy.:-^..      K:;.j/-ror.  arc/.'i  :.:■■-.   n.ini-"-rs.   high   p-r=ona!^--.  aiike 

r;ir"'»t  ;iar-d  on-  a;.o*:.-r.    Nothinir  wa-  mor-  na*urai  and  more 

_'i"ir.'.a*--.    'J']]-'-.---  '.v,'.~  :/j  fault  to  h--  found  but  v.-i'-h  '^.h-  lan^'uag^ 

••-d  bv  t:.-  cah;n--t  of  \  i-nna  in  :*-  n.o-t  r-c-nt  communications 

i*:;  Xap^i--' n — iani/ua^-  wiJch  p-r};ap-  ]/a---d  th-   bounds  of 

■•    di--in.  h'i*ion    r;i.o-ar/--   in    '-:':]<.    r:.--~.      At   any   rat-^.   the 

:  ■.■.:. '^:;  criU--d  th-  "'_■.■  -■  f  our  -n--n,i---  wa-  Tj   r  ■_:  Icj^'j;  dura- 

M.  d-  J.U'--'-: .--in:,  wi.o  i:ad   i-:'*  r}.-  c;  ur*   f.f   I'ru--ia  at 

';.--  tin':-  a-  M.  <\\\\-\j:v\'7.  :•.■.-     >*  'j.--n  p';--ing''  tlirough 

v.-   .'.a  f.T!  hi-  v.-r.y  !.',  ].  .rrji.  ],]-  r\\''.:'-  ci*y.     lb- wa-  no  long-r 

;;d--"  ii.u-ion   }.ij:.---.f.  h--   hnd   no  in*- r---t   in   paiming  illusi';!! 

^  .n  '^}. ■-:•-.  and   in   r-,r.-.-r;;;.-j!r..-   }...  r^id  th-  truth   r^-lativ^  to 

■•.^-  -ani'-unary  f-n'''.un- ---  of  v:]Ar]:   th--  \'i-tu!a  had  ju-t   b--n 

• :."  •;.••'-•:■■•.     'J  ;.•■  o'u.'ii'r.'.ir--  '■:    b'.i.'ind.  h-  -ai'l.  had  paralysed 

■.  n?  ■' ::'-i'--d  and  -.-ir-'or-.  and  '-nabi--d  th-   ]Iu--ians  to  withdraw 
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themselves  from  the  pursuit  of  the  French.  But  the  Russians, 
beaten  most  soundly  everywhere,  had  no  chance  to  make  head 
ag'ainst  the  formidable  soldiers  of  Napoleon.  They  need  but  wait 
till  spring",  perliaps  only  till  the  first  frost,  to  see  the  latter  make 
an  irruption  upon  the  Tregel  or  the  Niemen  and  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  some  signal  stroke.  The  French  army,  added  M.  de 
Lucchesini,  was  neither  demoralised  nor  destitute  of  resources, 
as  it  was  alleged :  it  lived  well,  accommodated  itself  to  the 
damp  cold  climate  of  Poland,  as  it  had  formerly  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  dry  scorching  climate  of  Egypt :  it  had, 
in  short,  implicit  faith  in  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  its 
leader. 

This  intelligence,  from  a  calm  and  disinterested  observer,  dis- 
pelled the  false  joy  of  the  Austrians.  The  court  of  Vienna,  as 
well  to  make  Xapoleon  easy  by  a  friendly  proceeding,  as  to  have 
at  the  French  headquarters  an  accurate  informant,  solicited  an 
authorisation  to  send  the  Baron  de  Vincent  to  Warsaw.  The 
ministers  of  the  foreign  courts  who  had  wished  to  follow  M.  de 
Talleyrand  to  Berlin,  some  of  them  even  to  Warsaw,  had  been 
politely  shuffled  off.  as  inconvenient  and  frequently  very  slan- 
derous witnesses.  The  mission  of  M.  de  Vincent,  however, 
was  assented  to  out  of  indulgence  for  Austria,  and  also  to 
furnish  her  with  a  direct  medium  for  being  informed  of  the 
truth,  which  it  was  much  more  the  interest  of  Napoleon 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  than  to  conceal  from  him. 
Accordingly,  ^I.  tie  Vincent  arrived  towards  the  end  of  January 
at  Warsaw. 

AVhile  Napoleon  was  employing  the  month  of  January  1S07 
either  in  consolidating  his  position  on  the  Vistiila.  or  in  augment- 
ing his  army  by  reinforcements  from  France  and  Italy,  or,  lastly, 
in  exciting  the  east  against  liussia,  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  meet  any  immediate  attack,  though  believing  tliat  there  would 
be  none,  the  Russians,  nt)twithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season, 
were  ^ireparing  one  for  him,  and  a  most  formidable  one.  After 
the  ail'air  at  Tultusk.  General  Jx^mingsen  being  beaten,  what- 
t>vtn'  ht>  might  choose  to  say — for  what  general  retires  in  the 
gnvitest  ha>te  when  he  is  victorimis  r — had  ])assed  the  Narew, 
and  found  hiinst'lf  in  tht^  regii>n  of  heaths,  marshes,  and  woods, 
i^xti'tuliiig  between  the  NartMv  and  the  Hug.  IFe  Itad  there 
IMcM^ihI  up  two  divisiiMis  of  Cieneral  l^uxlunden's,  most  uselessly 
hMt  li\  tht'  hitter  at  I'ojiowo.  on  the  Bug.  during  the  late  engage- 
lut'iits.  1 1'^  asccndt'd  the  Narew  with  these  two  divisions  and 
tho-e  of  hi-,  ai'uiv  wliieh  had  fouglit  at  Tultusk.  At  this  same 
mnniiMit  til-'  twii  (hMui-divisions  c>f  (ieneral  HtMiningsen's,  which 
iiad  hi^Mi  uuaMi'  to  yAn  hiiu.  rallied  to  the  two  divisions  of 
CltMUM-al  Hu\hi>\  il.Mis  which  wtM'e  at  (lolvmin  and  ^[akow,  and 
remaineil  on  the  othi'r  hank  of  the  Narew,  the  bridsfes  of  which 
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had  just  Ih'cu  carried  away  by  the  ice.  The  two  port  if  )ns  ol'  thi; 
liussian  army,  deprived  ot"  tlie  possibility  of  communicating'  with 
each  othiT,  ascended  the  banks  of  the  Narew,  the  separation  of 
which  miii-ht  liave  l)een  easily  overcome,  if  one  could  have  been 
infornicd  of  th(Mr  situation,  and  if,  moreover,  the  state  of  the 
roads  had  allowed  us  to  '^•(•t  at  them.  Hut  who  can  know  every- 
thinii-  in  war?  The  ablest  of  L;-enerals  is  he  who,  by  dint  of 
a])plic;i.tioii  and  sao-acity,  contrives  to  be  a  little  less  ignorant  of 
the  rncmy's  plans  than  tlie  generalit}'.  L  nder  any  other  circum- 
stanofs.  Napoleon,  with  his  prodin-ions  activity,  with  his  art  in 
ffiliowing  up  victory,  would  soon  have  discovered  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  Jvussian  army,  and  infallibly  destroyed  that 
])ortion  of  it  which  he  should  have  chosen  to  pursue.  J^ut  buried 
in  mud.  deprivinl  of  artillery  and  bread,  he  had  found  it  utterly 
inipossiljje  to  stir;  besides,  havino-  led  his  soldiers  from  the 
I'xtremity  of  Europe,  he  had  considered  it  as  a  sort  of  cruelty 
I0  ]-)ut  their  attachment  to  a  longer  trial. 

General  J^enningsen  and  (ieneral  Buxhcivden  made  some 
att(Mupts  to  join,  but  the  bridges,  several  times  repaired,  were 
as  often  broken  down  again,  and  the^y  found  themselves  obliged 
slowly  to  ascend  the  Narew,  living  as  they  could,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  places  where  a  junction  would  be  practicable.  They 
cr)nt rived,  however,  to  meet  personally,  and  they  had  an  inter- 
\i<'w  at  Xowogrod.  Though  by  nc)  means  disposed  to  come  to  a 
licttcr  undei'standing,  they  agreed  to  a  plan,  tending  to  nothing- 
less  than  ihe  ]-)rosecution  of  hostilities,  in  %\n\o  of  the  state  of 
the  counti-y  and  of  the  season.  General  Benningsen,  who,  by 
(lint  of  asserting  tliat  he  was  victorious  at  Pultusk,  at  length 
believed  that  he  was  so,  aljsolutely  insisted  on  resuming  the 
otrensiv(\  and  decided  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  military 
opei'ations.  by  ]:)ursuing  a  totally  different  course  from  tliat  which 
had  at  h'r>t  b"eii  adnptcd.  Instead  of  kee]')ing  along  the  Xarew 
;in(l  its  triliiitarii's,  antl  thus  Vwcking  upon  the  woody  country, 
which  fixed  the  point  of  attack  on  ^Varsaw,  it  was  resolved  to 
make  an  extensive  circuit,  to  turn  f)y  a  movement  in  rear  the 
\-ast  mass  of  lV)i'est,  then  to  traverse  the  lin(^  of  the  lakes,  and  to 
bear  awav  towards  th(>  maritime  rcjion  of  J'raunsberg,  I'^lbing, 
Marienbiiig',  and  Dantzig,  Jn  operating  on  this  sidt^  they  were 
.-iire  of  ])ro\  i.-ions,  owing  to  th(^  i-ichness  of  the  soil  along  the 
coii'^t.  T!iey  flattered  themselves,  moreover,  that  they  slK)uld 
surprise  the  extreuie  left  of  the  l''i-eiich  cant oiimiuits,  ]iei'haps 
(\-iri'y  (>fV  Marshal  IJei'n.'Khilte.  established  on  the  BowtM'  \'istula, 
ea-ily  ])as->  tlial  river,  on  wliich  they  had  retained  several  appuis, 
a.!id  by  ])u.-l'.ing  beyond  l)ant/,ig,  anmd  at  a  single  stroke  the 
pii-itioii  ot'  Xaprileon  in  adwance  r>f  A\  arsaw. 

Jn  fact,  if  yon  cast  y<Mir  ey(>  on  the  line  described  l)y  the 
\i-lula  and  the   Oder  to  tlischarL;'*'  themselves  into  the   Jjaltic, 
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you  will  remark  that  thej  run  at  first  to  the  north-west,  the 
Vistula  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Thorn,  the  Oder  to  the  environs 
of  Custrin,  that  they  then  turn  abruptly  to  proceed  to  the  north- 
east, thus  forming  a  considerable  elbow,  the  A-^istula  towards 
Thorn,  the  Oder  towards  Custrin.  It  results  from  this  direction, 
particularly  as  far  as  the  Vistula  is  concerned,  that  the  Russian 
corps  passing  that  river  between  Graudenz  and  Thorn  would  be 
much  nearer  to  Posen,  the  base  of  our  operations  in  Poland, 
than  the  French  army  encamped  at  Warsaw.  The  difference 
was  nearly  half.  It  was,  therefore,  in  itself  a  well-conceived 
plan  to  cross  the  Vistula  between  Thorn  and  Marienburg, 
saving  the  able  execution,  on  which  the  result  of  the  best  plans 
always  depends.  We  have,  in  fact,  already  demonstrated  more 
than  once  that,  without  precision  in  the  calculation  of  distance 
and  time,  without  promptness  in  marches,  vigour  in  encounters, 
perseverance  in  following  up  an  idea  to  its  complete  accomplish- 
ment, every  bold  manosuvre  becomes  as  mischievous  as  it  might 
have  been  fortunate.  And  here,  in  particular,  if  one  failed,  one 
would  be  sure  to  be  turned  by  Napoleon,  cut  off  from  Konigs- 
berg,  driven  back  to  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  a  real  disaster ;  for, 
to  repeat  another  truth,  already  expressed  elsewhere,  in  every 
great  combination  you  run  as  much  risk  as  you  cause  your 
adversary  to  incur. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  Russian  generals  agreed  u]3on  the  plan  to 
be  adopted,  when  a  resolution  taken  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  false  statements  of  General  Benningsen,  conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  St.  George,  appointed  him  general -in-chief, 
and  relieved  him  from  the  military  supremacy  of  old  Kamenski 
and  from  the  rivalry  of  General  Buxh()vden.  These  two  latter 
were  by  the  same  resolution  recalled  from  the  army. 

General  Benningsen,  left  alone  at  the  head  of  the  ]{ussian 
troops,  naturally  persisted  in  a  plan  which  was  his  own,  and 
hastened  to  carry  it  into  execution.  J  le  ascended  the  Narew  to 
Tykoczyn.  passed  the  l-Jober  near  Goniondz,  at  the  very  spot 
where  Charles  XII.  had  crossed  it  a  centnry  bi^fore,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  traverse  the  line  of  the  lakes  near  Lake  Spirding,  by 
Arys,  Rhein,  Rastenburg,  and  Brischolfstein.  The  names  of 
the  ]")laces  show  that  he  had  reached  the  German  country,  that 
is  to  say,  I']ast  I'russia.  On  the  22nd  of  January,  a  month  after 
the  last  actions  of  Piiltnsk,  Golyniin,  and  Soldau,  he  arrived  at 
Jlcilsbcrg  on  the  Alle.  It  is  not  thus  tliat  he  must  march  who 
liopes  to  siir])vis('  a  vigilant  enemy.  However,  concealed  by  that 
iTupenetrablf  ciirlain  of  forests  and  lakes  which  separated  the 
two  armies,  the  movement  of  the  Russians  was  entirely  unper- 
ceived  l)y  1  he  J'^ri-nrli. 

At  this  pei-iod  (ienei'al  P]ssen  liad  at  last  brought  the  two  divi- 
sions of  re-erve  so  long  announced,  which  increased  the  number 
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of  the  divisions  of  tlie  Kussiau  army  to  ten,  exclusively  of  the 
J'russian  corps  of  General  Lt'stocq.  These  two  new  divisions, 
composed  of  recruits,  were  destined  to  q-uard  not  only  the  J>ug 
and  the  Xarew,  but  also  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the 
two  divisions  of  General  Buxhovden  whicli  had  no  share  in  the 
operations  of  the  month  of  JJccember.  Sedmaratzki's  division 
was  posted  at  Goniondz,  on  the  i^ober,  to  watch  the  line  of  the 
lakes,  to  keep  up  the  communications  with  the  corps  of  General 
Mssen,  and  to  give  umbrage  to  the  French  on  their  right.  Of 
ihe  ten  divisions,  then,  General  Benningsen  retained  but  seven, 
to  proceed  with  him  to  the  coast  and  to  the  Lower  Vistula. 
After  the  losses  sustained  in  December,  they  might  form  a  force 
of  80.000  men,  and  of  90,000,*  at  least,  with  the  Prussian  corps 
of  Lestocq. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  waters  of  the  lakes  run 
off,  some  inland  by  the  Omulew,  the  Orezyc,  the  Ukra,  into  the 
Xarew  and  the  Vistula ;  others  through  small  rivers  directly  to 
the  sea,  and  that  the  principal  of  these  is  the  Passarge,  which 
falls  perpendicularly  into  the  Frische  Haff.  The  French  corps, 
scattered  on  the  riglit  about  the  Narew  and  its  tributaries,  on 
the  left  about  the  I'assarge,  covered  the  line  of  the  Vistula  from 
Warsaw  to  Flbing.  ^Marshals  Lannes  and  Davout  had  their 
cantonments,  as  we  have  said,  along  the  Narew,  from  its  fall  into 
th<^  \'istula  to  Pultusk  and  above  it,  formino-  the  ri^ht  of  the 
]-"i-ench  army  and  covi-ring  Warsaw,  The  corps  of  Marshal  Soult 
was  established  between  the  Omulew  and  the  Orezyc,  from 
Ostrolenka  to  AVillenberg-  and  Chorzellen.  giving  the  hand  on 
one  side  to  the  troops  of  Marshal  Davout,  on  the  other  to  those 
of  ]\Iarshal  Ney,  and  thus  forming  the  centre  of  the  French  army. 
Marshal  Ney.  placed  more  forward  at  Hohenstein  on  the  Upper 
I'assarge,  connected  himself  with  the  position  of  Marshal  Soult 
at  the  sources  of  the  Omulew,  and  with  that  of  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte  Ijehind  the  J  'assai'ge.  The  latter,  protected  by  the  Passarge. 
occu]iying  Ostei'ode,  ^lohrungen,l'reuss-Holland,  i^^lbing,  formed 
the  left  of  the  J''rench  ai'my  towai'd  the  Frische  llaff,  and  covered 
ihe  Lower  A'istula  as  well  as  Dantzig. 

^larshal  Ney.  who  had  llie  most  advanced  posilion,  added  still 
iiif)re  to  till'  distances  which  separated  him  from  the  bulk  of  the 
army  by  the  boldness  of  his  excui'sions.  y\s  soon  as  the  frost 
bfgau  to  give  some  consistence  to  tlie  ground,  hi>  ])ut  his  light 
trofi])s  into  sledges,  and  scain]iered  to  the  very  environs  of 
Kmiigsberg  in  ((uest  of  ]irovisions  for  his  soldiers.  In  this 
manner  he  liad  niade  some  luck'v  ca|)tiires,  which  had  singularlv 

■*^  S;ii'h  is  tlio  ;i-si-rt  iiui  oi'  I'lotlio,  ilu-  iiarrat  or  liimsclf.  wlio.  to  cnhanco  flic 
inorit  i.f  ihe  ]{iis>iriii  aiiny,  inwers  Ihat  nf  liis  own  Linvcniiiu'iit,  hv  always 
inakinL;'  a  imiiit  nf  rciliiciiiLT  tlif  sinii  total  nf  the  I'orei-s  eniplnyod.  It  was 
stiaiiLii'  indceil  net  to  lie  ahlc,  on  tlicii-  own  froiiiicr,  to  j'l'csunt  to  an  oneniy 
who  came  fnnn  sarli  a  (li-fancf  inoic  thaii  ()0,ooo  men  capaljle  of  !i_L;iitiii;j:. 
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contributed  to  tlie  comfort  of  his  corj)S  iVarmee.  The  Alle, 
whose  banks  he  scoured,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the  Passarge, 
in  a  group  of  lakes  between  Hohenstein  and  Allenstein,  then 
separates  from  it  at  a  right  angle,  and  while  the  Passarge  runs 
to  the  left  towards  the  sea  (or  Frische  Haff),  it  proceeds  straight 
towards  the  Pregel,  so  that  the  Alle  and  the  Passarge,  the  Pregel 
and  the  sea,  form,  as  it  were,  the  four  sides  of  an  oblong  square. 
Marshal  Ney,  placed  at  Hohenstein,  at  the  apex  of  the  angle 
described  by  the  Passarge  and  the  Alle  before  they  separate, 
having  on  his  right  in  rear  the  cantonments  of  Marshal  Soult,  on 
his  left  in  rear  those  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  by  turns  ascending 
and  descending  the  Alle  in  its  course  to  the  Pregel,  could  not 
fail  to  fall  in  with  the  Russian  army  in  movement. 

Napoleon,  fearful  that  he  would  involve  himself  in  danger, 
had  reprimanded  him  several  times.  But  the  bold  marshal,  per- 
sisting in  running  further  than  he  was  authorised,  fell  in  with 
the  Russian  army  which  had  passed  the  Alle,  and  was  about  to 
cross  the  Passarge  in  the  environs  of  Ueppen.  It  advanced  in 
two  columns.  That  which  was  to  cross  the  Passarge  at  Deppen 
was  charged  to  make  a  digression  towards  Liebstadt,  in  order 
to  approach  the  Lower  Vistula  and  to  surprise  the  cantonments 
of  Marshal  Bernadotte. 

Marshal  Ney,  whose  indocile  temerity  had  at  least  had  the 
advantage  of  giving  us  timely  notice  (an  advantage  which  ought 
not  to  encourage  to  disobedience,  for  it  rarely  has  such  beneficial 
effects),  ISIarshal  Ney  hastened  to  fall  back  himself,  to  apprise 
Marshal  Bernadotte  on  his  left.  Marshal  Soult  on  his  right,  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  to  send  intelligence  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  enemy  to  the  headquarters  at  Warsaw. 
lie  took  a  well-chosen  post  at  Hohenstein,  whence  he  could  pro- 
ceed either  to  the  assistance  of  Marshal  Soult's  cantonments  on 
the  Omulew,  or  to  the  assistance  of  Marshal  Bernadotte's  can- 
tonments behind  the  l^assarge.  He  pointed  out  to  the  latter 
tlie  position  of  Osterode,  a  capital  position  on  plateaux,  where 
tlie  first  and  tlie  sixth  corps  united  would  be  able  to  present 
thirty  and  odd  thousand  men  to  the  Russians  in  an  almost 
imy)regnable  situation. 

I>nt  the  troops  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  scattered  as  far  as 
Mlbing.  ut>ar  the  Prische  Ilaff,  had  great  distances  to  go  in  order 
to  rally;  and  if  (Jon(M'al  Benningsen  had  marched  rapidly,  he 
iniglit  h;i,v(>  siir])rised  and  desti'oyed  them  before  their  concentra- 
tiou  was  ('(reeled.  jMarshal  Bernadotte  sent  orders  to  the  troops 
of  his  right  to  ])roceed  direct  to  Osterode,  and  to  the  troops  of 
liis  left  to  assemble  at  the  common  point  of  jMohrungen,  which 
is  sit  iiatiMl  oil  the  i-oiit(^  to  Osterf)de,  a  little  in  rear  of  Liebstadt, 
tliat  is  to  say,  very  near  to  the  Russian  advanced  guards.  The 
daugei-  wa'^  ])re^siiin|-.   fen-,  on  the  preceding  day,  the  enemy's 
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advaucetl  L'-iiarJ  liaJ  very  roui;-lily  handled  a  Frencli  detachment 
left  at  Ijieljstadt.  General  ^larknH".  with  about  fifteen  or  sixtet-n 
thousand  men,  formed  the  head  of  the  Kussian  right  column. 
He  was,  ou  the  mornini,'  of  the  25th  of  January,  at  Pfarrers- 
Feldchen.  liaving  three  battalions  in  that  village,  and  in  rear  a 
strong  mass  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  About  noon,  Marshal 
B(M'nadotte  arrived  at  that  place,  at  but  a  short  distance  from 
^[ohrungen,  with  troops  which,  having  set  out  in  the  night,  had 
already  marclied  ten  or  twelve  leagues.  He  decided  u])on  his 
dispositions  immediately,  and  threw  a  battalion  of  the  Qtli  light 
into  the  village  of  I'farrers-Feldchen,  to  take  that  first  point 
d'appui  from  the  enemy.  That  brave  battalion  entered  at  the 
])oint  of  the  bayonet,  under  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
Russians,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  combat  in  the  interior  of 
the  village,  [ts  eagle  was  taken  in  the  fray,  but  soon  recovered. 
Other  Russian  l^attalions  having  come  and  joined  those  which 
were  engaged  with  it.  Marshal  Jiernadotte  sent  to  its  assistance 
two  Frencia  l)attalions.  which,  after  an  extremely  violent  conflict, 
remained  masters  of  Pfarrers-Feldchen.  Beyond,  upon  a  rising 
ground,  was  seen  the  bulk  of  the  enemy's  column,  appuyed  on 
one  side  upon  woods,  on  the  other  u]ion  lakes,  and  protected  in 
front  by  a  numerous  artillery.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  having 
formed  the  8th.  the  94th  of  the  line,  and  the  27th  light  in  line 
of  battle,  marched  direct  towards  the  Russian  position,  under  a 
most  murderous  fire.  He  attacked  it  boldlv  :  the  Russians  de- 
fended it  with  obstinacy.  xVs  good  luck  would  have  it.  General 
J)upont.  ai-riving  from  the  shore  of  the  Frische  Half  by  way 
of  I'reuss-llolland,  made  his  appearance  beyond  the  village  of 
Georgenthal.  on  the  right  of  the  Russians.  The  latter,  unable 
to  withstand  this  double  attack.  al)andi)ned  the  field  of  battle 
coveri'd  with  slain.  This  action  cost  them  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  killed  or  taki^n.  It  cost  the  Frt^ich  about  six  or  seven 
liuntlred  killed  and  wounded.  The  dispersion  of  the  troo])s.  and 
till'  great  numljer  of  sick,  had  prevented  Marshal  Rernadotte 
fi'oiri  collecting  at  Mohrungen  more  than  eight  or  nint^  thousand 
mt'ii.  to  fii;lit  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand. 

The  results  of  this  first  encounter  were  to  render  the  Russians 
e\'tr<Mucly  circumspect,  and  to  give  the  troo]rs  of  ^Tarshal  Ber- 
tiMdnitc  time  to  asseml)l<'  at  Ostcrode,  a  ]iosition  \\\  which,  when 
united  wiih  tlK)>e  of  Mar^hnl  Ncy,  they  would  have  nothing 
tn  fcai'.  Accordingly  Mar-hal  IJernadotte,  ha\"ing  proceeded 
to  ()-t.'i-o(h-  on  the  2^)\\\  and  27th  of  Januarv.  ke]')t  close  to 
Marshal  Nfv,  fli'iulv  iiwaiting  the  ulterior  enter]")rises  of  the 
enemy,  (ieneral  l!(Miningsen,  whether  sur]:)rised  bv  the  op]io- 
silidu  made  to  his  march,  or  desirous  to  concentrate  his  armv, 
a-sembled  the  whole  of  it  at    Liel)stri(lt.  and  there  halted. 

Jt   was   on    the    26th    and    27th    of  -lanuary   that    Napoh^on, 
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successively  iiiformed  by  intelligence  from  different  quarters  of 
the  movement  of  the  Russians,  was  completely  fixed  respecting 
their  intentions.  He  had  conceived  at  first  that  it  was  the  ex- 
cursions of  Marshal  Ney  which  had  brought  reprisals  upon  him, 
and  in  the  first  moment  he  had  felt  and  expressed  very  great 
displeasure.  But  he  was  soon  enlightened  concerning  the 
real  cause  of  the  appearance  of  the  Russians,  and  he  could 
not  but  discover  that  they  meditated  a  serious  enterprise, 
having  a  totally  different  aim  from  that  of  contending  for  the 
cantonments. 

Though  this  new  winter  campaign  interrupted  the  rest  which 
the  troops  had  need  of,  his  regret  soon  gave  place  to  satisfaction, 
especially  when  he  considered  the  new  state  of  the  temperature. 
A  sharp  frost  had  set  in.  The  great  rivers  were  not  yet  frozen, 
but  the  stagnant  waters  were  completely  ;  and  Poland  appeared 
one  vast  plain  of  ice,  in  which  neither  guns,  nor  horses,  nor  men 
ran  any  risk  of  being  engulfed  in  mud.  Napoleon,  recovering 
the  freedom  of  manoeuvring,  conceived  a  hope  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  by  some  signal  stroke. 

His  plan  was  instantly  determined,  and  conformably  to  the  new 
direction  taken  by  the  enemy.  When  the  Russians,  threatening 
AVarsaw,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Narew,  he  had  designed  to 
debouch  by  Thorn  with  his  left  reinforced,  in  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  Prussians,  and  to  fling  them  into  the  chaos  of 
woods  and  marshes  which  the  interior  of  the  country  exhibits. 
This  time,  on  the  contrary,  perceiving  them  to  be  decided  to 
skirt  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Lower  Vistula, 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  adopt  the  contrary  course,  that  is  to 
say,  to  ascend  the  Narew  himself,  which  they  were  leaving,  and 
proceeding  high  enough  to  turn  them,  then  drop  down  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  order  to  drive  them  to  the  sea.  This  manoeuvre, 
in  case  of  success,  would  be  decisivt' ;  for  if,  by  the  first  plan, 
the  Russians,  thrust  back  towards  the  interior  of  Poland,  were 
liable  to  be  placed  in  a  diliicult  and  dangerous  situation, 
bv  the  second,  l)acked  upon  the  sea,  they  would  find  them- 
selves, like  the  Prussians  at  Prenzlau  and  Lilbeck,  obliged  to 
ca]Mtulate. 

Ill  coiisccjut'iice,  XapoL^on  I'esolved  to  assemble  his  whole  army 
1()  thi'  coi'ps  of  j\tarslial  Soult,  taking  that  cor]is  for  the  centre 
(if  Ills  iiio\eiii('iits.  While  jNIarshal  Soult,  collecting  his  divisions 
1(>  ihal  of  liis  left,  was  to  march  by  Willenbei-g  to  Passenheim 
and  Allensldii.  Marshal  Davont,  forming  the  extreme  right  of 
Ihe  ni-iiiy.  was  to  ])r(iceed  to  the  same  place  by  I'ultusk,  Myszniec, 
anil  Oi'lelsliiii-g;  Mfirslial  Angereau,  forming  the  rearguard, 
was  to  cotiii'  lliilliei-  from  I'lonslc  ])y  Neidenburg  and  Hohen- 
stein;  Mar--hal  Xey,  I'oriningtlie  left,  was  to  come  from  OstiM'ode. 
it    is  a1   \\\\<  village  of  Allenstein,  cliosen  l)y  Napoleon  for  the 
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general  rallying  point,  that  the  I'as?;arfre  and  the  Alle,  after  ap- 
proaching each  other  for  a  moment,  begin  to  separate.  Ha\dng 
once  rcachecl  this  ])oint,  if  thf  Russians  persisted  in  crossing 
the  Passargi^  wt>  should  be  already  on  their  Hank,  and  have 
almost  turned  them.  It  was  therefore  of  importance  that  to 
this  village  of  Allenstcin  the  four  corps  of  Marshals  ])avout, 
Soult,  Augereau,  and  Xey  should  be  timely  brought. 

^lurat  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  indisposition,  but  his 
ardour  made  amends  for  deficient  strength:  he  mounted  his 
horse  the  same  day,  and  having  received  the  verbal  instructions 
of  the  emperor,  he  immediately  assembled  the  light  cavalry 
and  the  dragoons,  to  head  with  them  the  corps  of  Marshal 
Soult.  The  heavy  cavalry,  cantoned  on  the  Mstula  towards 
Thorn,  was  to  join  him  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Napoleon,  ai^prised  of  the  presence  of  General  Essen  between 
the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  consented  to  dispense  with  the  corps  of 
^Marshal  Lannes,  which  was  the  fifth  ;  and  he  ordered  it  to  plac<' 
itself  at  Sierock.  to  keep  in  check  the  two  Russian  divisions 
posted  on  that  side,  and  to  fall  u])on  them  at  the  first  movement 
they  should  attempt  towards  Warsaw.  Marshal  Lannes  being 
absolutely  incapable  of  taking  the  command  of  the  fifth  corps, 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Napoleon  gave  it  to  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Savary,  on  whose  intelligence  and  resolution  he  placed 
entire  reliance. 

He  directed  his  guard,  foot  and  horse,  to  the  rear  of  ^larshal 
Sdult.  and  as  for  the  reserve  of  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs,  which 
had  taken  ii  s  (piarters  ])ehind  the  A'istnla,  between  Warsaw  and 
Pusen.  he  deprived  himself  of  it  on  this  occasion,  to  make  it 
occu])y  the  environs  of  Ostrolenka,  and  to  form  with  it  an  inter- 
mediate echelon  between  the  grand  army  and  the  fifth  corps  left 
ui)on  the  Narew.  This  reserve  was  charged  to  succour  the  fifth 
corps,  if  (Teneral  Essen's  divisions  should  threaten  Warsaw;  in 
the  contrary  case,  it  was  to  rejoin  the  headquarters.  These  dis- 
positions towards  his  right  being  settled.  Na]ioleon  took  towards 
his  left  ]>recautions  still  more  profoundly  calculated,  and  which 
showed  how  vast  an  extent  he  hoped  to  give  to  his  movement. 
He  directed  ]\rarshal  liernadotte.  who  was  at  Osterode.  to  fall 
liack  slowly  ui^on  the  \Tstula,  in  case  of  emergency  even  as  far 
a^  Thorn,  to  draw  the  enemy  thither,  then  to  slip  away,  cover- 
ing himself  with  an  adwinced  giiai'd  as  with  a  curtain,  and  to 
collie,  by  a  forced  march,  to  connect  himself  with  the  left  of  the 
gi-and  army,  in  order  to  render  the  iiianaMivre  by  which  he  meant 
to  thrust  Ijack  tht^  Russians  to  the  sea  and  to  the  Lower  Vistula 
the  more  decisi\-e. 

Na])oleon,  liowevtM'.  did  not  sto])  there.  Eearing  lest  the  Rus- 
sians, it'  he  succeeded  in  turning  them,  might  imitate  th»^  exam]ile 
of  General  Jllucher,  who,  when  separated  from  Stettin,  ran  off  to 
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Liibeck,  and  lest  they  might  post  away  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Oder,  he  provided  against  tliis  danger  by  a  skilful  employment  of 
the  tenth  corps.  That  corps,  destined  to  carry  on  under  Marshal 
Lefebvre  the  siege  of  Dantzig,  was  not  yet  completely  assembled. 
Marshal  Lefebvre  had  only  the  15th  of  the  line,  the  2nd  light, 
General  d'Espagne's  cuirassiers,  and  the  eight  Polish  battalions  of 
Posen.  NajDoleon  ordered  him  to  remain  with  these  troops  along 
the  Vistula  and  above  Graudenz.  The  fusiliers  of  the  guard,  the 
regiment  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  the  legion  of  the  north, 
two  of  the  five  regiments  of  chasseurs  of  Italy,  who  had  already 
proceeded  to  Germany,  lastly,  the  Baden  troops,  were  to  assemble 
at  Stettin,  under  General  Menard,  and,  ascending  toward  Posen, 
endeavour  to  join  Marshal  Lefebvre,  who  would  come  to  them  or 
let  them  come  to  him,  according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  fall 
all  together  upon  any  llussian  corps  that  should  attempt  to  go 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Oder.  Lastly,  Marshal  Mortier  had  orders 
to  relinc(uish  the  blockade  of  Stralsund,  to  place  the  troops  in- 
dispensable for  that  blockade  in  good  lines  of  circumvallation, 
then  to  join  himself  with  the  others  to  the  assemblage  under 
General  Menard,  to  take  the  direction  of  it,  if  that  assemblage, 
instead  of  ascending  to  the  Vistula  to  reinforce  ISIarshal  Lefebvre, 
should,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  pursuit,  be  brought  back 
towards  the  Oder. 

Napoleon  left  Duroc  at  Warsaw,  that  he  might  have  a  trusty 
person  there.  Prince  Poniatowski  had  organised  some  Polish 
battalions.  Those  which  were  most  advanced  in  their  organisation 
were,  with  the  provisional  regiments  arriving  from  France,  to 
guard,  under  the  command  of  General  Lemarrois,  the  works  of 
]?raga.  Napoleon  caused  all  the  vehicles  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal  to  be  despatched  from  V^arsaw  laden  with  biscuit  and 
Thread,  lioping  that,  the  frost  facilitating  conveyance,  his  soldiers 
might  not  fall  short  of  anything.  In  consequence  of  these  orders, 
issued  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29tli  of  January,  the  army  was  to 
be  assembled  at  Allenstein  on  the  3rd  or  4th  of  February.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  reinforcements  brouglit  with  such 
foresight  from  l^^'rance  and  Italy  were  still  on  march  ;  that  the 
2n(l  light,  the  15th  of  the  line,  the  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers 
l)orrowed  from  the  army  of  Naples,  had  alone  arrived  on  the 
\'istula  ;  that  the  other  corps  had  not  ycM  reached  the  line  of  the 
Flbc  ;  lliai  Na]X)lc()n  liad  scarcely  n^ceived  the  fa-st  detachments 
of  r<'ci'iiits  drawn  from  the  de]iots  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
.)iMi;i.  wliicli  liad  jii'ocured  him  a  dozen  thousand  men  at  most, 
a  viTv  iii;i(li'(|u;i1('  sup])ly  to  fill  tlu^  g'^ips  produced  either  by 
liatlli'  or  liy  11m'  diseases  of  the  season  ;  that  most  of  the  coqis 
were  I'rdiiced  ;i  lliird  or  a  fourtli  ;  tliattliose  of  Lannes,  Davout, 
Soult.  Aiigii-caii,  Key,  I)(MMia(lotte.  with  the  addition  of  the 
guard,  Oudiuol's   gi'eiiadiers,   and  Murat's  cavalry,   no   longer 
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formed  ono  liundred  and  odd  thousand  men  ;  *  and  that,  leaving 
liannes  and  Ondinot  on  liis  riirlit.  havinsj:  but  a  very  uncertain 
chanc  of  bringing  Bernadotte  towards  his  left,  he  would  havi- 
75.000  men  at  most  left  to  give  battle  to  General  ]3enningsen, 
who  had  90,000  including  the  I'russians. 

Notwithstanding  this  numerical  inferi(a-ity,  Napoleon,  reckon- 
ing upon  his  soldiers  and  the  roads,  which  seemed  to  admit  of 
rapid  concentrations,  took  the  field  with  a  heart  full  of  hope, 
lie  wrote  to  the  Arch-Chancrlkir  Cambaceres  and  to  ^1.  de 
Tallevrand,  that  lie  had  broken  up  his  cantonments,  to  take 
aih-'iatcgi'  vf  a  jine  frost  and  jalr  iceathcr ;  that  the  roads  were 
su])erb ;  that  they  must  not  say  a  word  to  the  empress,  in  order 
not  to  ijici'  lor  I'sclcss  p.nrifsincss.  but  that  lie  was  in  full  move- 
ment, and  that   it  v:uidd  cost  the  Iiussians  dear,  if  thoj  did  not 

til  in].-  lattu-  of  it. 

Leaving  AN'arsaw  on  the  30th.  he  was  in  the  evening  of  that 
day  at  I'rasznit/.  and  on  the  31st  at  ^Villenberg.  Murat, 
having  outstri]i]ied  him,  had  collected  in  all  haste  the  regiments 
of  cavalry,  except  the  cuirassiers  scattered  along  the  Mstula. 
and  formed  x\i<-  advanced  guard  of  ^Marshal  Soult,  alreadv  con- 
centrated upon  Willenlierg.  ^larshal  Uavout  had  made  forced 
marches  to  reach  ^lyszniec.  Marshal  Augereau  to  reach  Neiden- 
V)urg.  ^leanwliile.  ^Marshal  Ney  had  collected  his  divisions  at 
Ilohenstein.  ready  to  press  forward,  as  soon  as  the  V)ulk  of  the 
armv  had  passed  his  right.  ^larshal  Bernadotte,  falling  back 
slowlv,  had  c<nw^  to  ])lace  him>elf  in  rear  of  the  left  of  Nev,  at 
].o])au.  then  at  Srrasl)urg.  and  lastly,  in  the  environs  of  Thorn. 
Thus  far,  everything  turn(xl  out  according  to  wish.  The  enemy 
had.  with  his  right  cc)lumn,  followed  ste])  ])y  step  the  movement 
of  Marshal  ]3ernadotte,  and  with  the  left  had  scarcely  advanced 

*  Here  i>  the  real  force  of  the  corps,  deduced  from  a  conijiarison  of  numerous 
authentic  docuuicnts. 

M;ir>lial  Lannes        .......  12.OCO  men. 

Marshal  Daxout        .......  iS.ooo     ,. 

]\Iar,-hal  ."^oiilt  .......  20.000     .. 

Marshal  Au_'ereau   .......  10.000     ,. 

Mar>l:al  Ney    ........  io,0(.x)     ,, 

Marshal  IJ.rnadotte  ......  12.000     .. 

(ieneral  Ondinot       .......  6,000     ., 

'i"::r  Leiard  ........  6,000     ,, 

Murat's  ctnalry         .......  10,000     ., 

'J'otal  .  .  .      104.000      .. 

jtfduct  frct.'i  tliis  t<aal  of  104.COO  men. 

i2.rxDO  hanncs   ^1    r.  ■     .>  ■  r -i,- 

,,     ,.      .     left  Hi  the  t'!ivin.ns  of  \\  arsaw. 
(),ooo  OaduKit  I 

I2.(XK'J  nrrnadotti.'.  to  lie  left  between  Thorn  and  (iraudenz. 

3o.oc« 
'riierc  will  ri'niain  74,000  men.  a'-tive  troojis,  capable  of  bein;.:^  united  under 
the  hand  of  Napoh-uu. 
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towards  Allenstein.  X\\  iiicompreliensible  inaction  kept  him 
for  some  days  iu  that  position.  General  Benningsen,  full  of 
boldness  when  he  had  to  ])lan  a  great  mananivre  on  the  Lower 
A'istula,  now  hesitated,  when  it  was  time  to  engage  in  that 
daring  manceiivre.  which  was  far  above  his  faculties  and  those  of 
his  army.  In  order  to  venture  upon  such  enterprises,  one  needs 
the  confidence  derived  from  the  habit  of  victory,  and  likewise 
the  experience  of  the  sudden  turns  of  fortune  through  which 
one  is  doomed  to  pass  before  one  arrives  at  success.  General 
Benningsen,  who  had  neither  that  confidence  nor  that  experience, 
floated  amidst  a  thousand  uncertainties,  giving  others  and  him- 
self the  false  pretexts  with  which  irresolution  covers  itself, 
sometimes  alleging  that  he  was  waiting  for  provisions  and 
ammunition — sometimes  affecting  to  believe,  or  really  believing, 
that  the  retrograde  movement  of  Bernadotte's  corps  was  common 
to  the  whole  French  army,  and  that  he  had  obtained  the  desired 
result,  since  Xapoleon  was  ])reparing  to  leave  the  Mstula.  For 
the  rest,  his  hesitation,  though  ridiculous  enough  after  the 
pompous  announcement  of  a  vast  offensive  operation,  ensured 
his  safety  ;  for,  the  further  he  had  ventured  upon  the  Lower 
Vistula,  the  deeper  would  have  been  the  abyss  into  which  he 
would  have  fallen.  This  very  hesitation,  it  is  true,  if  continued 
for  two  or  three  days  longer,  was  just  as  likely  to  ruin  him  as  a 
more  decisive  movement,  for  during  that  interval  Xapoleon  was 
continuing  to  ascend  upon  the  left  tiank  of  the  Russian  army. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  ^furat  and  Marshal  Soult  were  at 
Passenheim.  ^larshal  Davout  was  advancing  upon  Ortelsburg. 
Augereau  and  Xey  were  drawing  nearer  by  Ilohenstein  to  the 
])ulk  of  the  army,  Xapoleon  was  with  the  guard  at  Willenberg. 
In  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  more,  the  French  would  be, 
to  the  number  of  75.000  men,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Eussians. 
Xa])oleon,  always  careful  to  guide  his  lieutenants  step  by  step, 
had  sent  a  fresh  despatch  to  Marslial  Bernadotte,  to  explain  to 
him  for  the  last  time  tlie  part  which  he  was  to  act  in  this  grand 
manceuvre,  to  peint  out  to  him  the  manner  of  stealing  awav 
(juickly  lVom  the  t'lUMiiy.  and  of  rejoining  the  army,  which  must 
render  1  lie  (Ml'cet  of  llu'  proeiit  combination  more  certain  and 
iimre  dt'cisivi'.  'riiis  de>j)ateh  had  bi-cii  eoii-igUfd  to  a  vtuing 
otlie-'r  rcOfiitly  altachi'd  I'l  llif  stall',  who  had  m.-di'rs  to  carrv  it 
with  th''  iitni('>t  f\])tMlition  to  the  Lowrr  A'i>tiila. 

Th''  ti-o()p>  eont  iiiiicd  mai-chiiig  on  the  2iid  and  3rd  of 
i'.'ln-iiary.  iu  tlh-  excning  of  the  3rd.  having  g\)t  ])ast  Allen- 
-t  ■•ill.  t  li-'V  (l''l)ouclii'd  lii'fi  ifi'  an  clfN-atrd  posit  ion.  which  extends 
frwiii  ill,'  Alio  to  tlio  Pa->;!rg''.  woll  tlaid^od  on  the  right  and 
left  liy  tliM-,.  two  i-ivor-  and  by  woods.  This  was  the  position 
of  .l(ink"U".  .Napnlfi  .n..  who  had  jMi^-hed  fnrwavd  on  the  3rd  to 
Gi'ltkt.'ndort,  not   I'ar  from  -loiikLiwo.  hastt-iird   to  the  advanced 
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L'uard  in  oril.-r  t<~t  n^conncitre  th-'  fiieniy.  II>>  fnuiifl  liini  in 
LTeat'T  iViiv.'  than  \v  -h^iiM  iiav--  suppn-.-d.  ami  drawn  upon 
tlu"  irr^raid  as  if  h^"  int'-nd-'d  to  triv>'  battle  th-Tc  Xap(il--(')n 
inmi'-diat'-lv  niadt:"  lii>  di-po>iti"n<  f"i-  a  f^'en-Tal  enLraL'^-intMit 
(in  til'-  iV'i'iowinLT  dav.  il  th--  'n'-iny  should  ])ersist  in  waitinLT  i"'' 
him  ar  Jiinkuwn. 

11"  urtr-'d  til--  arrival  of  ]\rar-lial-  AuLr'-n-au  and  N'-y.  who 
wt-TH  r-adv  I'l  juin  him.  \h-  had  already  at  hand,  at  <i--tiken- 
dorf.  Mar~}ial  Soult.  th--  ^ruaixl.  Murat,  and  at  s<'m<'  di-^tanc  <in 
thr-  ri^rht  ^larshal  Davout,  who  ([uick-'ii-'d  his  ]iac--  in  ordtT  to 
reach  tilt'  banks  I'f  tlu'  All--.  Anxious  tn  cn-un'  tlu-  success  of 
tli'^  III' 'IT.  .w.  Xapol'"'!!  ordered  Marshal  .S'ailt  to  file  to  th--  n'L'ht, 
ali.nir  the  cour-e  of  th-^  Al!e.  to  follow  the  windiiiir^  (}i  that 
!-.V"^-.  to  p'-netrar-'  into  a  rH-ent'-rinLT  aiiLrh'  wliicii  it  ffinu'-d 
b'diind  til-'  ito-irioti  f,f  th>-  lxu--ian-;.  and  to  ]ia~s  it  by  main  force 
at  th'-.^  i/ridi:''  "f  IJ-rLffri'-d.  whatever  resistance  h"  should  niet-t 
wirh.  Thi-i  bi-idL"''  carri^-d.  we  should  ]ios---^s  on  the  r^-ar  of 
th"  enemy  a  di-b'.iiche.  by  whicii  we  >hould  have  it  in  our 
ju.w-^r  to  ])iace  hini  in  the  Lrreat';'st  daiiL^er.  Two  f>f  Marshal 
I'avf.ut's  divi-io!!-  were  directed  to  this  point,  in  order  to 
n-nd'-r  th"  r---;:!*  ini'allilj!". 

( 'n  th"  eveninL'  C'f  th;it  s;iine  day  .Mar-hal  .^oult  executed 
til"  emperor's  order:  th"  viilair''  <'f  B-T^'-fried  wa-;  cai-ried  by 
LevaTs  divi-ion.  aiid  then  the  }>ridire  river  th''  All'',  la-tlv.  tli*^ 
h"ij(ir-;  b.'vnnd.  'J  ii-^  action  was  short.  }>iit  bri<k  and  bloodv. 
'I'll"  I'lio-ian-  lo~t  I2GO  men.  the  l-'n-nch  500  o;-  600.  The 
imp'_':-tance  cA  ih--  Y'-x  wa^  wrirth  ^uch  a  sacritic".  In  the 
I'.uir-"  of  til''  eveninL""  M";raT"s  cavalry  and  Mai'-hal  Soult's  cor]>s 
jave  each  r,th"r  the  liand  alonL''  tl;e  AIN-.  ^\'e  were  '\\\  ]ire-ence 
■:  th"  liu--;:ins.  d-ttriv'-d  •  ■{  .-qipui  toward^  tl!"ir  h-ft.  rhr'-ateiied 
"V'-n  'in  tli"ir  r'-ar.  and  S'-parat-d  fi'oni  u-  mer-'lv  bv  a  -mall 
b'--  k.  a  trii'UTary  <■!  th."  All".  It  was  exjx-cted  that  the  morrow 
■  '  ;M  b-  ;in  iriip' 'r'ru;:  day.  and  Xa|K.l.r,n  a-ked  hii,'i-e!f  li..w  it 
C"u!d  b"  that  th"  riri--iaiis  w-r"  already  a'--emble(l  in  -uch  L-'r-'at 
i:iin:b--:'.  ;-.n'.l  c  ■:iC"TiTraT"d  S' ■  "pp-irtunely  on  that  p<jint.  He 
".'•a-  p:;77.'"d  t'l  ."^ee^)^:T!t  f^r  till-.  -\\\c--.  according'  to  ail  calcula- 
•:  'TIS  o:'  'ii-'anc"  and  ti!::-'.  tb"y  c  mM  v.<-x  hav-'  ]"'.-n  infoj-med 
"'  tie'  m-'V-ne-n'-^  of  r::"  Fr"neh  a-my  >•  on  en(iui.'h  to  tak''  a 
:"••-■•';. :na*i-n  -"  pr^  •■  ]'t.  ^o  di-C"r'ian*  v.-irh  th.eir  first  plan  <^i 
::'"n-!V"  !7.arc}i  on  the'  rr)]>-r  \  i-t;:la.  \'  any  rat--,  be  tlie 
!■:■  rivr'  tba*  had  br-i-eynr  ih'-m  t'"_'--Ther  what  it  miLfht.  thev 
w-  ••"  in  iia'vj-r  of  b.-JTsw-  ^  !>;ir'N-.  :ind  l.-inLT  it  in  -nch  a  manner 
a-  t"  b--  e;!t  otf  iv^'V\  tb"  I't'L'"!  if  they  wait"d  "iily  till  the 
i:.rr'-.v.  (  »n  th"  ni  r!-"v,-.  in  faer.  y>\\x  tr""p-.  fuil  "f  ardour. 
advanc-'l  ;:]!■  ii  the  j>>.-iTi.ii.  Tie-y  c^nc'-iv-'il  I'^^r  a  moni'-nt  the 
■  ■|)e  that  t!i-y  -i!-::ld  c-ni"  at  th-  IJu-.-ians.  but  th.-v  li"h'-Id 
•'•  :r  1:.""-  LT'^adita^'v  v.v:\''  >  if  and  vanish.      rreS"nt!y  th.-v  "v.-n 
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perceived  that  tliey  liad  before  them  nothing  but  advanced 
guards,  placed  as  a  curtain  to  deceive  them.  Napoleon  at  this 
moment  would  have  had  reason  to  regret  not  having  attacked 
the  Russians  on  the  preceding  day,  if  on  the  preceding  day  his 
army  had  been  assembled  and  early  in  possession  of  the  bridge 
of  13ergfried.  But  the  concentration,  which  was  complete  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  was  not  so  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  ; 
he  had  therefore  no  delay  to  reproach  himself  with.  All  that 
he  could  do  was  to  march,  and  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  the 
enemy's  resolutions. 

This  secret  he  soon  learned,  for  the  Russians,  in  their  joy  at 
having  miraculously  escaped  certain  ruin,  proclaimed  it  them- 
selves upon  the  roads.  The  young  officer  sent  to  Marshal 
Bernadotte  had  been  taken  by  the  Cossacks  with  his  despatches, 
which  he  had  not  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  destroy.  General 
Benningsen,  apprised  by  these  despatches  forty-eight  hours 
earlier  than  he  should  have  been  by  the  movement  of  the  French 
array,  had  had  time  to  concentrate  himself  in  rear  of  Allenstein, 
and  on  seeing  Napoleon's  preparations  at  Jonkowo,  he  had 
decamped  in  the  night  between  the  3rd  and  4th,  either  deeming 
it  imprudent  to  fight  in  a  position  where  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  turned,  or  because  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  views  to 
accept  a  decisive  battle.  Thus  this  enterprising  general,  who 
was  to  take  Warsaw  and  Poland  from  us  by  a  single  manoeuvre, 
was  already  retreating  upon  Konigsberg.  He  hurried  back 
towards  the  Pregel  by  the  road  to  Arensdorf  and  Eylau,  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Alle. 

But  Napoleon,  whom  Fortune,  twice  inconstant  in  so  short  a 
time,  had  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  most  admirable  combina- 
tions, was  not  best  pleased  with  having  left  his  cantonments 
for  nothing,  and  with  not  having  an  o]:)portunity  to  pay  those 
who  had  disturbed  Ins  rest  fo]'  their  rash  enterprise.  The  frost, 
though  not  very  intense,  was  nevertheless  shar])  enough  to 
make  the  roads  firm  without  rendering  the  temperature  insup- 
portable, lie  determined,  therefore,  to  put  the  speed  of  his 
soldiers  again  to  the  test,  and  to  endeavour  still  to  turn  the 
flank  of  tlie  Russians,  for  th(^  purpose  of  giving  tliem  battle 
in  a  well-chosen  position,  and  such  a  battle  as  should  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 

lie  took  in  the  utmost  haste  the  way  to  An^isdorf,  marching 
at  the  centre  and  on  the  principal  road,  with  Murat,  Marshal 
Soult,  Marshal  Ano-ereau,  and  the  iriiard,  haviuir  Marshal 
Davout's  corps  on  his  right  towards  the  Alle,  ]\larshal  Ney's 
cor])s  on  his  left  towards  the  Passarg(\  -Judging  witli  wonderful 
sagacity  tliat  the  Russians,  though  opportunt^ly  ralliinl  through 
a  ca])rice  of  Fortune,  liad  been  taken  too  much  at  unawares  not 
to  have  left  tletachinents  in   rear.  h(^  sent  off  Marshal  Nev  a 
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little  to  tiie  left  toward  the  ]'assarge,  and  ordered  him  to  break 
down  tli(^  Ijridtre  of  De])])eii,  predicting  that  lie  should  there 
make  some  good  prize  if  he  coukl  intercept  the  routes  leading 
from  the  Passarge  to  the  Alle.  Lastly,  he  enjoined  Marshal 
Jiernadotte  to  leave  the  banks  of  the  \'istula  immediately,  and 
since  there  was  now  no  enemy  to  trick,  to  rejoin  the  grand 
army  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Tlie  troo])S  advanced,  following  the  order  indicated.  On 
this  same  day,  the  4tli  of  February,  the  llussians  halted  for  a 
moment  at  Wolfsdorf,  at  an  ecjual  distance  from  the  Alle  and 
the  J'assarfre.  to  take  some  rest,  and  to  see  wliether  the  Prussian 
corps  of  General  Lestocf|,  which  was  behind,  would  find  means 
to  rejoin  them.  But  that  corps  was  still  so  far  off  that  they 
could  not  wait  for  it,  and  pressed  by  the  French,  they  con- 
tinued their  march,  abandoning  Guttstadt,  the  resources  which 
they  had  collected  there,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  500  men, 
who  were  made  prisoners. 

Though  the  magazines  of  Guttstadt  were  not  very  consider- 
able, they  were  valuable  to  the  French,  who,  outstripping  their 
convoys,  had  no  means  of  sulisistence  but  what  they  procured 
for  themselves  by  the  way. 

Next  day,  the  5th  of  February,  they  continued  to  march  in 
the  same  order,  tlie  French  having  their  right  to  the  Alle,  the 
Russians  their  k-ft,  each  striving  to  surpass  the  other  in  speed. 
During  this  time,  Xey,  having  advanced  Ijy  the  bridge  of 
I  )eppen  beyond  the  Passarge,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
siicli  of  tlie  enemy's  troops  as  were  belated,  actually  fell  in 
with  the  I'russians  on  the  J^iebstadt  road.  General  Lestocq, 
liaving  no  hope  of  opening  a  passage  for  himself  through 
Ney's  corps,  made  up  his  mind  to  a  sacrifice  which  had  become 
necessary,  lie  presented  to  the  French  a  strong  rearguard  of 
thi'ee  oi"  four  thousand  men,  and  leaving  it  to  their  attack,  he 
sought  to  steal  away  by  descending  the  course  of  the  Passarge, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  it  lower  down.  This  calculation, 
which  is  frefjuently  one  of  the  most  cruel  necessities  of  war, 
saved  seven  or  eight  thousand  Prussians  l)y  the  sacrifice  of 
three  or  four  thousand.  Ney  rushed  upon  those  who  wen- 
opposed  to  him  at  \^'altel■sdorf,  cut  part  of  tlunn  in  pieces,  and 
took  the  rest.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  he  had  2500 
])risf)ners.  'J'he  ground  was  covered  with  lOOO  dead  and 
wounded,  a  numerous  artillery,  and  an  innnense  quantity  of 
baggage.  Napoleon,  who  attached  mort*  value  to  beating  the 
Russians  l)y  the  whole  of  his  collected  forces  than  to  picking 
up  ])i'is()ners  on  tlie  I'oruls,  i-ecommended  to  ]\larslial  Ney  not 
to  pei'severe  tf)o  miich  in  the  ])iirsuit  of  General  Lestocrj.  and 
not  to  separate  himself  from  the  grand  army.  In  conse- 
([iience  of  tliese  instructions,  Ney  reliucpiished  the  ])ursuit  of  the 
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rrnssians,  strivijig,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of  them,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  Russians. 

On  the  6th  of  i^ebruary,  the  Russians,  hastening  their  march, 
reached  Landsberg,  incessantly  harassed  by  the  French,  and 
abandoning  the  little  town  of  Heilsburg  on  the  Alle,  where  they 
had  more  magazines,  sick,  and  laggards.  Their  rearguard  having 
endeavoured  to  maintain  its  ground  there.  Marshal  Davout  caused 
it  to  be  briskly  pushed,  and  as  he  advanced  occupying  both 
banks  of  the  Alle,  Friant's  division  encountered  this  advanced 
guard,  which  was  running  off  on  the  right  bank,  dispersed  it, 
and  killed  and  took  some  hundred  men. 

The  Russians  purposed  to  stop  for  the  night  between  the  6th 
and  7th  at  Landsberg.  In  consequence,  they  covered  themselves 
by  a  large  detachment  placed  at  Hoff.  In  the  midst  of  a  diversi- 
fied country,  a  strong  mass  of  infantry,  having  a  village  on  its 
rightj  woods  on  its  left,  protected,  moreover,  by  a  numerous 
cavalry,  barred  the  way.  Murat,  coming  up  first,  pushed  his 
hussars  and  his  chasseurs,  afterwards  his  dragoons,  on  the  cavalry 
ot"  the  Russians,  upset  it,  but  could  not  make  an  impression  on 
tlieir  solid  infantry.  General  d'Hautpoul's  cuirassiers  arriving 
at  the  moment,  were  set  on  in  their  turn.  The  first  regiment 
charged  first,  but  in  vain,  damped  as  it  was  in  its  ardour  by  a 
charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Murat  then  rallying  the  division 
of  cuirassiers,  flung  it  entire  u])on  the  Russian  infantry.  A 
shout  of  Vive  V Envpereur  !  issuing  from  the  ranks,  accompanied 
and  excited  the  movement  of  those  gallant  horse-soldiers.  They 
broke  the  enemy's  line,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great  number  of 
foot,  trampled  down  by  the  horses.  At  that  instant  Legrand's 
division,  belonging  to  Soult's  corps,  made  its  appearance.  One 
of  his  regiments  marched  to  the  village  on  the  left  and  carried 
it.  The  Russians,  who  attached  great  value  to  this  position, 
which  ensured  their  tranquillity  for  the  night,  made  another 
attempt  u]oon  the  village.  Surprised  in  the  heat  of  their  conflict 
with  tiie  French  infantry  l)y  a  fresh  charge  of  our  cuirassiers, 
they  were  (h^finitively  overthrown,  and  beat  a  retreat  after  losing- 
two  thousand  men,  sacrificed  in  this  rearguard  action. 

(JeiHM'al  Henningsen,  ])ui"sued  in  this  manner,  conceived  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  him  to  pass  the  night  in  the  town  of 
LandsbiM'g,  and  retired  upon  Eylau,  which  he  entered  in  the 
daytime  on  the  7tli  of  I'^'liruary. 

Ill'  placed  a  numerous  rearguard  on  a  ])lateau  called  the  ]")lateau 
of  /iiegcllioir,  and  befoci'  wliich  you  arrive  on  issuing  from  the 
wfuids  1hat  cfiver  Ihe  road  fi'om  Landsberg  to  I'A'lau.  Generals 
l)agn\v()u1  and  llarklay  de  'IV)lly  were  in  position  on  this  plateau, 
I'cady  1<>  I'lMicw  llic  action  of  the  ])receding  day.  General  ]3en- 
ning.-en,  fully  scnsi1)l('  tliat  he  was  too  closely  pressed  not  to 
be   oljliged   to  fight,  made  it  a  particular  point  to  occupy  this 
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jilateau,  on  wliich  tlio  French  army,  dt'ljouchini''  from  the  woody 
c\)nntry,  niiu-ht  be  received  with  advantaLife.  lie  was  likewise 
solicitous  to  protect  the  arri\'al  of  liis  }iea\'y  artilleiy,  whicli  lie 
had  ordered  to  make  a  eircint.  l''rom  all  tliese  motives  his 
resistance  at  this  point  could  not  fail  to  be  obstinate. 

IMurat's  cavalry,  seconded  by  Marshal  Soult's  infantry,  de- 
bouched I'lMui  the  woods  with  its  usual  boldness,  ami  advanced 
towards  the  ])lateau  of  /ie^'elhoff.  Ijevasseur's  bin<^'ade,  com- 
l)osed  of  the  46th  and  28lh  reji'iments  of  the  liiu',  followed  it 
rest)lulely.  while  Vivies'  bri^'ade,  lilin<^''  off  to  the  riirht,  tried  to 
turn  the  ]iosition  by  crossiiif^  the  frozen  lakes.  Levasseur's 
bi'iL''ade.  ur^'inl  by  the  fire  of  a  numerous  artillery  to  hasten  the 
attack,  ((uickencd  its  ])ace.  A  fii'st  line  of  the  enemy's  infantiy 
was  (irst  re])ulse(l  with  the  bayonet.  Ibit  the  lliissian  cavalry, 
(Miarii-iny-  o])])ortunely  on  the  left  of  the  l)riL5'ade,  overtui'iu'd  the 
2Sth  hefoi-(>  it  had  time  to  form  in  S((uare.  Tt  cut  down  many 
i>r  (lur  foot,  and  to<ik  an  eai;'le. 

The  cond)at  beino-  soon  renewed,  was  ke]")t  up  on  both  sides 
with  LJ-reat  obstinacy.  j\Ieanwhile  \'ivies'  briii'ade  havinpf  turned 
the  ]Kisition  of  the  Russians,  the  latter  left  it  and  retired  to 
the  town  of  I'iylau  itself.  i\Iarshal  Soult  forced  liis  way  into  it 
at  the  ^anif  time  with  them.  ]S'a|)oleon  was  unwilliniL(  that  the 
town  of  Mylau  should  be  left  in  their  possession,  in  the  uncertain 
but  probable  case  of  a  ii'reat  battle.  The  l^'rench.  therefore, 
(•ntei'ed  l''ylau  at  the  ])()int  of  the  bayonet.  'J"he  llussians  then? 
<lefi'n(h'd  themselves  olistinately  from  street  to  street.  'Jlu> 
town  was  turned,  aiul  one  of  their  columns  was  found  established 
in  a  churchyard,  which  has  since  become  famous  for  the  terrible 
recollections  attached  to  it,  and  which  was  situated  outside.  th(^ 
town  on  tin'  rie-ht.  \'i\ies'  brie-uh"  can'ied  this  cemetery  after 
t  lie  se\'erest  st  laie'ljle.  The  Russians  fell  back  l)eyond  I'iylau. 
or  all  reare-nai'd  actions,  this  had  been  the  most  san^'uinary, 
and  it  had  caused  Marshal  Soult's  coi'ps  considerabh^  loss.  '^^Flu* 
brench  thi'ew  themselves  in  some  disorder  into  tlH>  town  of 
I'iylau.  the  soldiers  (lis])ersine-  in  (juest  of  ])i-ovisions.  and  sur- 
pi-!sine-  in  the  houses  a  _e-feat  number  of  Russians,  who  had  not 
had  time  to  escape. 

The  (irst  opinion  concei\-e(l  ])y  Mur;it,  and  which  he  ti'ans- 
Tiiitled  to  Napoleon.  Nvas  that  the  Russians,  liavine' lost  the  point 
•  I'appui  <if  I'iylau.  would  j^o  and  seek  a  moi-e  distant  one.  j\b'an- 
wliile  some  ofli(N'i's.  who  had  lost  themseh'es  in  the  frav,  perceived 
t  he  Russians  established  a  little  beyoml  Iwlau,  and  lie-Iitintf  their 
lii\diiac  fires  in  ordei-  to  ])ass  the  nie-ht  there.  This  observation, 
conlii'ined  liy  lVi'-h  reports,  left  no  doul)t  res])ectint^  the  import- 
aiu'e  of  the  \\\i\\\  i-eser\-e(l  b)r  the  following''  day,  the  8th  of 
l''el)i'uai'y.  and  such  indeed  is  that  which  it  has  acipiired.  that 
the  memory  of  It  must  eiubu't'  fo'"  a^es. 
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It  became  evident  that  the  Russians,  halting  this  time  after 
the  action  in  the  evening,  and  not  employing  the  night  in 
marchinof.  were  resolved  on  fis^htiua:  a  q-eneral  battle  on  the 
morrow.  The  French  army  was  harassed  with  fatigue,  greatly 
reduced  in  number  by  rapid  marches,  pinched  by  hunger,  and 
suffering  from  cold.  But  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  give 
battle,  and  it  was  not  on  such  an  occasion  that  soldiers,  officers, 
generals,  were  accustomed  to  feel  their  hardships. 

Napoleon,  losing  no  time,  despatched  the  same  evening  several 
officers  to  Marshals  Davout  and  Ney  to  bring  theni  back,  the 
one  to  his  right,  the  other  to  his  left.  i\Iarshal  Davout  had 
continued  to  follow  the  Alle  to  Bartenstein,  and  he  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  leagues  off.  He  replied  that  he  should 
arrive  at  daybreak  upon  the  I'ight  of  Eylau  (the  right  of  the 
French  army),  ready  to  fall  u]-)on  the  flank  of  the  Russians. 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  been  directed  upon  the  left,  so  as  to 
keep  the  I'russians  at  a  distance,  and  to  be  able  to  rusli  upon 
Konigsberg  in  case  the  Russians  should  throw  themselves 
behind  the  Pregel — Marshal  Ney  was  marching  for  Kreutzbui'g. 
Messengers  were  despatched  after  him,  though  it  was  not  so  sure 
that  he  could  be  brought  back  in  time  to  the  field  of  battle,  as  it 
was  that  Marshal  Davout  would  make  his  appearance  there. 

Deprived  of  Ney's  corps,  the  French  army  amounted  at  most 
to  fifty  and  some  thousand  men,  though  the  Russians  raise  the 
number  to  80,000  in  their  relations,  and  a  French  historian,  in 
general  worthy  of  credit,  to  68,000.*  The  corps  of  Marshal 
Davout,  whose  effective  presented  26,000  men  at  Auerstiidt, 
considerably  diminished  by  the  battles  fought  since,  by  disease, 
by  the  last  march  from  the  Vistula  to  Eylau,  by  the  detach- 
ments left  on  the  Narew,  was  about  15,000  strong.  The  corps 
of  Marshal  Soult,  the  most  numerous  of  the  whole  army,  likewise 
greatly  reduced  by  dysentery,  mai'ching,  rearguard  actions,  could 
not  be  computed  at  more  than  16,000  or  17,000  men.  That  of 
IMarshal  Augereau,  weakened  by  a  great  number  of  stragglers 
and  marauders,  who  had  dispersed  in  search  of  provisions, 
numbered  only  6000  or  7000  at  the  bivouac  of  l^^ylau,  in  the 
evening  of  the  7th  of  February.  The  guard,  better  treated, 
more  restrained  by  discipline,  had  not  left  any  laggards  behind. 
Still  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  6000  men.  Lastly,  jMurat's 
cavalry,  coinposed  of  one  division  of  cuirassiers  and  three  divi- 
sions of  dragoons,  presented  scarcely  io,000  men  in  the  ranks, 
ft  fonuod,  therefore,  a  total  force  of  53.000  or  54,000  men, 
ca]iablt'  of  ruiytliiiig,  it  is  true,  but  woi-n  down  with  fatigue 
and  exliausted  by  h linger.      If  Marshal  Ney  were  to  arrive^  in 

*  We  should  not,  vciiliiro,  in  tlio  tootli  of  (lio  falso  ;iss(>rfions  of  liistoiians, 
forcitrTi  and  I'^rciicli,  to  advance  .such  a  truUi,  if  it;  were  not,  based  on  l,lic  niosf, 
authentie  doeunients. 
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time,  it  would  be  possible  to  oppose  63,000  men  to  the  enemy, 
all  present  under  fire.  No  expectation  could  be  entertained  of 
the  arrival  of  Bernadotte's  corps,  which  was  thirty  leagues  off. 

Napoleon,  who  slept  that  night  but  three  or  four  hours  in  a 
chair,  in  the  house  of  the  postmaster,  placed  the  corps  of 
^larshal  Soult  at  Eylau  itself,  partly  within  the  town,  partly 
on  the  right  and  left  of  it,  Augereau's  cor])s  and  the  imperial 
guard  a  little  in  rt-ar.  and  all  the  cavalry  upon  the  wings,  till 
davlight  should  enable  him  to  make  his  dis])ositions. 

(ItMU'ral  IjenningstMi  had  at  last  determined  to  give  battle. 
Ill-  was  on  level  ground,  or  nearly  so,  excellent  ground  for  his 
infantry,  not  much  versed  in  manccuvres,  but  solid,  and  for  his 
cavaliy.  which  was  numerous.  His  heavy  artilleiy,  which  ho 
had  directed  to  make  a  circuit,  that  it  might  not  cramp  his 
movements,  had  just  rejoined  him.  It  was  a  valuable  reinforce- 
ment. Besides,  he  was  so  closely  pursued,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  interrupt  his  march  in  order  to  make  head  against  the 
French.  A  retreating  army  must  have  some  start  that  it  may 
be  able  to  sleep  and  eat.  It  ought  also  not  to  have  the  enemy 
too  close  to  it;  for  to  sutler  an  attack  by  the  way,  with  the 
back  tunied.  is  the  most  dangerous  manner  of  receiving  battle. 
Thei-e  is  then  a  moment  when  the  wisest  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  choose  one's  ground,  and  there  halt  to  fight.  Such  was 
the  resolution  ado])ted  l)y  General  Benningsen  on  the  evening 
of  the  7rh.  He  halted  beyond  Eylau,  determined  to  fight 
desperately.  His  army,  amounting  to  78,000  or  8o,000  men, 
and  to  90.000  with  the  Prussians,  had  sustained  considerable 
los-es  in  the  late  battles,  but  scarcely  any  in  marches,  for  an 
army  in  retreat,  without  being  in  disorder,  is  rallied  by  the 
enemy  that  ])ursues  it,  whereas  the  pursuing  army,  not  having 
the  same  motives  for  kee])ing  close  together,  always  leaves  part 
of  its  effective  behind.  Deducting  the  losses  sustained  at  j\[oh- 
rungen.  Hergfried.  A\'altersdorf.  lloff,  l[eilsl)ei'g,  and  at  Eylau 
itself,*  one  may  say  that  (leneral  Benningsen's  army  w^as  reduced 
to  alxiut  80.000  men,  72.000  of  whom  were  Kussians  and  8000 
Prussians.  Thus,  in  case  (ieneral  Jjestocq  and  ^farshal  Ney 
should  not  arrive.  54.000  Prench  would  have  Xo  fight  72.OOO 
liussians.  Tlit'  Pussians  had.  moreover,  a  formidable  artillery, 
Computed  at  four  or  live  hundred  ]iieces.  Ours  amounted  to 
two  luindi'ed  at    most,  including  the  guai'd.      It  is  true  that  it 

*   'I'ho  l!n^-i;iii^  had  lost   i  ^oo  iiieii  ;u  Mnhninsj^en. 
i(X)o        ,,        licru'fried. 
3  'C)0        .,        Waltersdorf. 
2(K)0        .,         HoiF. 
icxx)       ..        Hcilsberg-. 
5txD       ,.        Eylau. 

I'nlal       .  .  900U  lueu. 
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was  superior  to  all  the  artilleries  of  Europe,  even  to  that  of 
the  Austrians.  General  Benningsen,  therefore,  determined  to 
attack  at  daybreak.  The  character  of  his  soldiers  was  energetic 
like  that  of  the  French  soldiers,  but  governed  by  other  motives. 
The  Russians  had  neither  that  confidence  of  success  nor  that 
love  of  glory  which  tlie  French  exhibited,  but  a  certain  fana- 
ticism of  obedience,  which  induced  them  to  brave  death  blindly. 
As  for  the  quantum  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  one  and  by 
the  other,  it  is  superfluous  to  make  any  remark  on  the  difference. 

Since  debouching  upon  Eylau,  the  country  appeared  level  and 
open.  The  little  town  of  Eylau,  situated  on  a  slight  eminence, 
and  topped  by  a  Gothic  spire,  was  the  only  conspicuous  point. 
The  ground,  gently  sloping  on  the  right  of  the  church,  presented 
a  cemetery.  In  front  it  rose  perceptibly,  and  on  this  rise,  marked 
by  some  hillocks,  appeared  the  Russians  in  a  deep  mass.  Several 
lakes,  full  of  water  in  spring,  frozen  in  winter,  at  this  time 
covered  with  snow,  were  not  distinguishable  in  any  way  from 
the  rest  of  the  plain.  Scarcely  did  a  few  barns  united  into 
hamlets,  and  lines  of  barriers  for  folding  cattle,  form  a  point 
d'appui,  or  an  obstacle,  on  this  dreary  field  of  battle.  A  grey 
sky,  dissolving  at  times  into  a  thick  snow,  added  its  dreariness 
to  that  of  the  country,  a  dreariness  which  seized  eye  and  heart 
as  soon  as  daylight,  which  comes  very  late  in  this  season,  had 
rendered  objects  perceptible. 

The  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  very  near  to  each 
other,  their  front  covered  by  three  hundred  ]iieces  of  cannon 
])lanted  on  the  salient  points  of  the  ground.  In  rear,  two  close 
columns,  appuying,  like  two  flying  buttresses,  this  double  line  of 
battle,  seemed  designed  to  su]:)port  it  and  to  prevent  its  bending 
under  the  shock  of  the  French.  A  strong  reserve  of  artillery 
was  placed  at  some  distance.  The  cavalry  was  ]iartly  in  rear, 
])artly  on  the  wings.  The  Cossacks,  in  general  scattered,  kept 
on  this  occasion  with  the  body  of  the  army.  It  was  evident  that 
to  the  energy  and  dexterity  of  the  French  the  Russians  had  de- 
signed to  op]")Oso  on  this  o])en  ground  a  com])act  mass,  defended 
in  front  by  a  numerous  artillery,  strongly  supported  in  rear,  in 
short,  a  real  wall,  ]:)Ouring  forth  a  shower  of  fire.  Napoleon,  on 
hoi'S('l)ack  by  daybreak,  had  stationed  himself  in  the  cemetery,  to 
the  right  of  .I]ylau.  There,  scarcely  protected  by  a  few  trees,  he 
liad  a  ]i(M'fcct  view  of  the  position  of  tlie  Russians,  who,  already 
ill  l)a1tlc,  ]iad  o])ened  their  fire  by  a  cannonade  which  became 
bfisi<('r  cvi'ry  moment.  It  miglit  be  foreseen  that  cannon 
would  !)(■  the  wea]ion  of  that  terrible  fight. 

Owing  1()  tilt'  ]iosition  of  Eylau.  which  stretched  itself  out 
facing  II1C  Russians,  Ka]ioleon  could  give  the  less  d('])th  to  liis 
line  of  l)atlle.  and  conserpientlv  the  less  scope  to  tlie  balls  of 
flic  aitillei-y.      Two  of  Mar.sbal  Soidt's  divisions  were  ])]aced  at 
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Eylau,  Lefrrand's  division  in  advance  and  a  little  to  the  left. 
Leval's  division  partly  on  the-  left  of  th(-  town,  upon  an  eminence 
topped  by  a  mill.  ])artly  on  the  riLfht  at  the  cemetery  itself. 
'J'he  third  division  of  Marshal  Sonlt's,  St.  Hilaire's  division, 
was  established  still  further  to  the  riLdit,  at  a  consideraljle 
distance  from  the  ct-metery.  in  the  \ilIaL^t'  of  Kothenen,  which 
fornifd  the  prolonj/ation  of  the  ])Osition  of  Eylau.  In  the 
interval  beween  the  villaLi'e  of  Kothenen  and  the  town  of  Eylau, 
an  interval  left  vacant  for  the  ]iui-])ose  of  making  the  rest  of 
the  armv  dtdjouch  theri-.  was  ],osted.  a  little  in  rear.  Auffereau's 
fnrps,  drawn  up  in  two  line-,  and  formed  of  Desjardins' aiid 
Heiidelet's  divisions.  Aiiu't-ri-au,  tormented  with  fever,  his  eyes 
i-.-(l  and  swollen.  ]j\\\  fort^f'tting  his  complaints  at  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,,  had  )iiounti-d  his  horse  to  ]Mit  himself  at  the  liead  of 
his  troops.  lurther  in  rear  of  that  same  debouche  came  the 
infantry  and  caNu'ry  of  the  ini])erial  LTnard,  the  divisions  of 
cniras>iers  and  dragoons,  both  ready  to  pre.-ent  themsi-lves  to 
the  enemy  by  the  same  outlet,  and  7nean while  sf»mewhat  sheltered 
fi'om  the  cannon  by  a  h<')llow  rif  the  ground.  Lastly,  at  the 
extreme  i-ight  of  this  field  of  battle,  beyond  and  in  advance  of 
iJijlhenen.  at  the  hamlet  cA  Serpallen,  the  cor|DS  of  ^larshal 
Davout  was  to  eutt-r  into  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall 
upon  the  tlank  of  the  Paissians. 

'J'hus  Xa])o!''on  was  in  o]:)en  order,  and  hi-  line  having  the 
advantage  of  bt-iiig  co'v'r-i-ed  on  the  h*ft  by  the  buildings  of 
Eylau,  on  tlie  ri<j-lit  by  those  of  IJotle-ntm,  the  combat  of 
artillery.  In'  which  ht-  designed  to  demolish  the  kind  of  wall 
(.]Virised  to  him  l.y  tlie  Jius-ian-.  \vould  be  much  less  foi-midable 
fwr  him  than  for  tle-m.  IJe  had  cau-^d  all  the  cannon  of  the 
armv  to  b'-  removed  frfiiu  the  coi"])s.  and  ]>laced  in  order  of  battle. 
To  the>e  he  had  added  tlie  forty  ])ieces  belc.nging  to  the  guard, 
and  he  was  thus  about  to  re])ly  t<'>  the  formidable  artillery  of 
the  Iiussians  by  an  artillery  far  inferior  in  nund^er,  but  far 
siij^erior  in  skill. 

The  jius-ians  had  commenced  the  firing.  'J"he  Erencli  had 
answered  it  imniediately  Ijy  a  violent  cannonade  at  half  cannriu- 
shot.  The  e;u'th  slifiok  under  this  tremendous  detrjiuition.  The 
breiich  artilleryTueji.  not  only  moiv  e.\[)ert.  luit  fii'ing  at  a  living 
mas>,  which  -'•i'\'e(i  them  f(,r  a  Initt.  made  dreadful  havoc.  Our 
balls  >we])r  dowTi  wlnJe  file-.  '^I'hose  of  the  liussians.  on  the 
(^iiiti'ai-y.  dii'ected  with  less  ])reci.-ion,  and  striking  against 
i»nilding<,  inilicted  le-<  luischief  u])on  us  than  that  sustained  bv 
the  enemy.  The  town  of  Eylau  and  the  \-i!lage  of  liothenen 
Were  ,-o<in  M-t  oil  fii'e.  Tie-  glai-e  (.f  the  couilaLn'al  ion  added  its 
hdrri'i".-  to  the  hni')-oi's  of  the  carnage.  Though  there  fell  far 
fewei-  I'"reiich  thau  Hii-'-iaiis.  still  there  fell  a  L'reat  mnn\-. 
e.-jiecially  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  guard,  motionless  in  the 
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cemetery.  The  projectiles,  passing  over  the  head  of  Napoleon, 
and  sometimes  very  close  to  him,  penetrated  the  walls  of  the 
church,  or  broke  branches  from  the  trees  at  the  foot  of  which  he 
liad  placed  himself  to  direct  the  battle. 

This  cannonade  lasted  for  a  long  time,  and  both  armies  bore 
it  with  heroic  tranquillity,  never  stirring,  and  merely  closing 
their  ranks  as  fast  as  the  cannon  made  gaps  in  them.  The 
Jiussians  seemed  first  to  feel  a  sort  of  impatience.*  Desirous  to 
accelerate  the  result  by  the  taking  of  Eylau,  they  moved  off 
to  carry  the  position  of  the  mill,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  town. 
Part  of  their  right  formed  in  column,  and  came  to  attack  us. 
Laval's  division,  composed  of  Ferey's  and  Vivies'  brigades, 
gallantly  repulsed  it,  and  by  their  firmness  left  the  Russians 
no  hope  of  success,  if  they  renewed  their  efforts. 

As  for  Napoleon,  he  attempted  nothing  decisive,  for  he 
would  not  endanger,  by  sending  it  forward,  the  corps  of  Mar- 
shal Soult,  which  had  done  so  well  to  keep  Eylau  under  such  a 
tremendous  cannonade ;  nor  would  he  risk  either  St.  Ililaire's 
division  or  Augereau's  corps  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy ; 
it  would  have  been  exposing  them  to  dash  themselves  against 
a  burning  rock.  He  waited  for  acting  till  the  presence  of 
Marshal  Davout's  corps,  which  was  coming  on  the  right,  should 
begin  to  be  felt  on  the  flank  of  the  Russians. 

This  lieutenant,  punctual  as  he  was  intrepid,  had  actually 
arrived  at  the  village  of  Serpallen.  Friant's  division  marched 
at  the  head.  It  debouched  the  first,  encountered  the  Cossacks, 
whom  it  had  soon  driven  back,  and  occupied  the  village  of 
Serpallen  with  some  companies  of  light  infantry.  No  sooner 
was  it  established  in  the  village  and  in  the  grounds  on  the 
right,  than  one  of  the  masses  of  cavalry  posted  on  the  wings 
of  the  Russian  army  detached  itself,  and  advanced  towards  it. 
General  Friant,  availing  himself  with  intelligence  and  coolness 
of  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  accidents  of  the  locality, 
drew  up  the  three  regiments  of"  which  his  division  was  then 
cotiqwsed  behind  the  long  and  solid  wooden  barrier  which 
served  for  folding  cattle.  Sheltered  l)ehind  this  natural  en- 
trenchment, he  kept  up  a  fire  wifhin  point-blank  range  upon 
the  Itussian  sf(iia(lrons,  and  forced  tliem  to  retire.  They  fell 
hack,  but  soon  ret  urned,  accompanied  by  a  column  of  nine  or 
ten  lliousaud  infantry,  It  was  one  of  the  two  close  columns 
which  served  for  living  l)uttresses  to  tht>-  Russian  line  of  battle, 
and  whic^h  now  bore  to  the  left  of  that  line  to  retake  Ser- 
paUcn.  (Jciieral  Kriant  had  not  more  than  5000  men  to  o]")pose 
to  it.  Still,  slieltfM'ed  behind  the  wooden  l)ai-rier  with  wliich 
he  had  coNiTed   liimself.  and   able  to  deploy  without  apprehen- 

*  Ai)  expression  of  N:i  iioleon's.  in  an  aceouTit  wliicii  \w  eave  hiiiiseir  of  flie 
battle. 
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sion  of  being  charged  by  the  cavalry,  lie  saluted  the  Russians 
with  a  fire  so  contiunons  and  so  well-directed  as  to  occasion 
them  considerable  loss.  Their  squadrons  having  shown  an 
intention  to  turn  him,  he  formed  the  33rd  into  sfjuare  on  his 
right,  and  stop])ed  them  by  the  imperturbable  bearing  of  his 
foot-soldiers.  As  he  could  not  make  use  of  his  cavalry,  which 
consisted  of  some  horse  chasseurs,  he  made  amends  for  it  by  a 
swarm  of  tirailleurs,  who  kept  up  such  a  fire  u])on  the  flanks 
of  the  j^ussians  as  to  oblige  them  to  retire  towards  the  heights 
in  rear  of  Serpallen,  between  Serpallen  and  Klein-Sausgarten. 
On  retiring  to  these  heights,  the  Russians  covered  themselves 
by  a  numerous  artillery,  the  downward  fire  of  which  was  un- 
fortunately very  destructive,  ^lorand's  division  had  arrived 
in  its  turn  on  the  field  of  battle.  ^Jarshal  Davout.  taking  the 
first  brigade,  that  of  General  Kicard,  went  and  placed  it  beyond 
and  on  the  left  of  Serpallen  ;  he  then  posted  the  second,  com- 
]iosed  of  the  51st  and  the  6ist,  on  the  right  of  the  villages,  so 
as  to  support  either  llicard's  brigade  or  Friant's  division.  The 
latter  had  procccdrd  to  the  right  of  Serpallen,  towards  Klein- 
Sausgarten.  At  this  very  moment  Gudin's  division  was  acce- 
lerating its  speed  to  get  into  line.  Tims  the  Kussians  had 
been  obliged  by  the  movement  of  our  right  to  draw  back  their 
left  from  Serpallen  towards  Klein-Sausgarten. 

The  ex])ected  effect  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy's  army  was 
therefore  ]-)r(i(luced.  Xa})oleon,  from  the  position  which  ho 
occLi])ied.  had  distinctly  seen  the  Russian  resei'ves  directed 
towards  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout.  The  hour  for  acting 
had  arrived  ;  for  unless  he  interfered,  tlie  Russians  might  fall 
in  mass  u]K)n  ^Marshal  Davout  and  crush  him.  Napoleon 
immediately  gave  his  ordei's.  lie  dii'ected  St.  Hilaire's  divi- 
sion, which  was  at  Rotheuen,  to  pusji  forward  and  to  give  a 
hand  to  ^forand's  division  about  Serpallen.  Jle  cominanded  the 
two  di\isions  of  Augereau's  corps,  Desjardins'  and  Heudelet's, 
to  debouch  by  the  interval  between  Rothenen  and  Kylau,  to 
connect  themselves  with  St.  Jlilaire's  di\'ision.  and  to  form  all 
togt^lier  an  (jbli(|ue  line  from  the  cemetei'v  t)f  J"]ylau  to  Ser- 
pallen. Tlie  result  expectt^l  from  this  movement  was  to  over- 
turn llie  IJu>sians,  by  throwiTig  their  right  u]ion  iheir  centr(\ 
and  thus  l^reak  down,  beoiiini]i(_,-  ^t  iis  (>xtremity,  the  long  wall 
which  he  had  befoi-e  him. 

It  was  ten  in  lhe  morning.  (Ten(M'al  St.  llilaire  moved  off, 
left  fiothenen,  and  (le])loyed  obli((iiely  in  the  ])lain,  under  a 
t<'i-ril>l''  lire  of  ai-tillei-y.  his  right  ar  Serpallen.  his  left  towards 
the  cemetery.  AngiTeau  moved  nearly  at  the  same  time,  not 
without  a  melancholy  foi'eljoding  of  tlu>  fati'  reserved  for  his 
(■;,/-y)^  iVuriin'i'.  which  he  saw  e\]i('Setl  to  the  danger  of  biding 
dashed    in    [)ieces   against    the    centre    of  the   ]iii>sians.   solidiv 
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appnyed  upon  several  hillocks.  While  General  Corbineau  was 
delivering  the  orders  of  the  emperor  to  him,  a  ball  pierced  the 
side  of  that  gallant  officer,  the  senior  of  an  heroic  family. 
Marshal  AngereaiT  marched  immediately.  The  two  divisions 
of  Desjardins  and  Hendelet  debouched  between  llothenen  and 
the  cemetery  in  close  columns,  then  having  cleared  the  defile, 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  the  first  brigade  of  each  division 
deployed,  the  second  in  square.  While  they  were  advancing, 
a  scpiall  of  wind  and  snow,  beating  all  at  once  into  the  faces  of 
the  soldiers,  prevented  them  from  seeing  the  field  of  battle. 
The  two  divisions,  enveloped  in  this  kind  of  cloud,  mistook 
their  direction,  and  bore  a  little  to  the  left,  leaving  on  their  right 
a  considerable  space  between  them  and  St.  Hilaire's  division. 
The  Kussians,  but  little  incommoded  by  the  snow,  which  they 
luid  at  their  backs,  seeing  Augereau's  two  divisions  advancing 
towards  the  hillocks  on  which  they  appuyed  their  centre,  sud- 
denly unmasked  a  battery  of  seventy-two  pieces,  which  they  ke]it 
in  reserve.  So  thick  was  the  grape  poured  forth  by  this  formi- 
dable battery,  that  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  half  of  Augereau's 
corps  was  swept  down.  General  Desjardins,  commanding  the 
first  division,  was  killed ;  General  Heudelet,  commanding  the 
second,  received  a  wound  that  was  nearly  mortal.  The  staff  of  the 
two  divisions  was  soon  hors  de  combat.  While  they  were  sustain- 
ing this  tremendous  fire,  being  obliged  to  re-form  while  marching, 
so  much  were  their  ranks  thinned,  the  Russian  cavalry,  throwing 
itself  into  the  space  which  separated  them  from  Morand's  divi- 
sion, rushed  upon  them  en  masse.  Those  brave  divisions,  how- 
ever, resisted,  but  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  towards  the 
cemetery  of  Eylau,  giviug  ground  without  breaking,  under  the 
repeated  assaults  of  numerous  squadrons.  The  snow  having 
suddenly  ceased,  they  could  then  perceive  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. Out  of  six  or  seven  thousand  combatants,  about  four 
thousand  kiUed  or  wounded  strewed  the  ground.  Augereau, 
wounded  himself,  but  more  affected  by  the  disaster  of  his  cor2^s 
(Varmee  than  by  his  personal  danger,  was  cariied  into  the  ceme- 
tery of  h]ylau,  to  the  feet  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he  com]ilaine(l. 
not  witliout  bitterness,  of  not  having  been  timely  succoured. 
Silent  gri(>f  pervaded  every  face  in  the  imperial  staff.  Napoleon, 
calm  and  fivni,  imposing  on  others  theim]")assibility  which  he  im- 
|)oscd  on  himself,  addressed  a  few  soothing  words  to  Augereau, 
1lien  sent  hini  to  the  rear,  and  took  his  measures  for  repairing 
the  iniscliief.  I)es]iatcliing,  in  the  first  ])lace,  the  chasseurs 
of  his  guard  and  soTue  sfjuadrons  of  dragoons  wliich  wer(>  at 
hand  to  drive  back  the  enemy's  cavalry,  he  sent  for  j\I  urat, 
and  onli'i-ed  liiin  to  make  a  decisive  effort  on  the  line  of 
infaiilry  \vlii(^li  I'dnned  llie  centi'e  of  lhe  Russian  arniv.  and 
which,  takiiig  ail\aiitag(;  of  Augereau's  disasler,  began  to  press 
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t'oi'wai'fl.  At  tlio  first  suiiimoiis  Miirat  came  up  at  n,  fi^allop. 
"  \\'<41,"  said  Xai'xth'on.  "nrr  ijoa  (joiivj  to  Id  tlin><i'fr]loir.-^  rat 
/'■■^  up!'"  lit'  then  ordiTt'd  that  heroic  chief  of  liis  cnvahy  to 
collect  the  chasseurs,  the  drao-dons.  tiie  cuirassiers,  and  to  fall 
u])on  the  Jvussians  with  ei^-hty  s(|uadrons.  to  try  what  eifect  the 
shock  of  such  a  mass  of  horse,  charging  furiously,  would  have 
on  an  infantry  re])uied  not  to  l)e  shaken.  The  cavalry  of  the 
guard  was  l)rought  forwanl.  ready  to  add  its  shock  to  that  of 
the  cavalry  of  the  army.  The  moment  was  critical,  for  if  the 
Jvussian  infantry  were  not  stopped,  it  would  go  and  attack  the 
ceiuetery,  the  centre  of  the  ]')Osition,  and  Na})oleon  had  only 
the  six  foot  battalions  of  the  imperial  guard  to  defend  it. 

Murat  galloped  off,  collected  his  squadrons,  made  them  pass 
between  the  cemetery  and  Hotheneu,  through  the  same  debouche 
by  which  Augereau's  corps  had  already  marched  to  almost  cer- 
tain destruction.     General  Grouchy's  dragoons  charged  first,  to 
sweep  the  ground,  and  to  clear  it  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.     That 
brave  officer,  whose  horse  fell  with  him.  put  himself,  on  rising, 
at  the  head  of  tlie  second  l)rigade,  and  effected  his  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  groups  of  cavalry  which  preceded  the  Kussian 
infantry.     ]3tit  for  overturning  the  latter,  nothing  short  of  the 
heavy  ironclad  squadrons  of  General  dTlautpoul  was  required. 
That  oflicer.  who  distinguished  liimself  l^y  consummate  skill  in 
the  art  (if  managing  a  numerous  cavalry,  came  forward  with 
twenty-fdur   srpiadrons   of   cuirassiers,    followed    by   the    whole 
mass  of  the  dragoons.    Tht-se  cuirassiers,  ranged  in  several  lines, 
started  off.  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  Ivussian  bayonets. 
'J'he   first  lines,   sto]iped  by  the  fire,   could  not  penetrate,  and 
falling  back  to  2'ight  and  left,  went  to  form  afresh  behind  those 
who  followed  them,  in  order  to  charge  anew.     At  length  one 
of   thein.   rushing   on   with    more   violence,   broke   the   enemy's 
infantry   at   one   ])oint,    and   opened   a   breach   through    which 
cuirassiers  and  dragorms    sti'ove   which   should   penetrate   first. 
As  a  I'iver  \vliich  has  begun  to  break  down  a  dyke  soon  can-ies 
it  away  entirely,  so  the  masses  of  the  srjuadrons  having  once 
penetrated    th»'    infantry   of    the    ]\ussians,    finished    in    a    few 
moments   the    overthi'ow    r>t'    their    first   line.      Our    horse    thiMi 
(li>P''rscd  to  slaughter.      A  horrifjle  fray  ensued  between  them 
and  the  Jvussian  foot-soldiers.    Tlu^y  went,  and  came,  and  struck 
oil  all   sid.'S  those  ob-tinate  antagonists.      While  the  first  line 
of  infantry  was  thus  overturned  and  cut  in  ])ieces,  the  second 
I'.'il   back  to  a  wood  that   hounded  the   field  of  battle.      A  last 
i-eser\'e  dt'  ai't  iUfrv  had   been   K'ft  there.      The  Russians  placed 
it  in  battei'v  ami  fir''(l  (>oiii'usedIy  at   their  own  soldiers  and  at 
ours,   nut    earing  wln'tlici"  they   slaughtered    friends   or  foes,  if 
ihev  only  got   I'iil  of  our  formidable  horse,      tieneral  dTlauti^oul 
\va-  lU'-rlailv  woun^led  b\-  a  rille   ball.      While  our  cavalry  was 
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thus  engaged  with  the  second  line  of  tlio  Russian  infantry,  some 
parties  of  the  first  rallied  and  renewed  their  fire.  At  this  sight 
the  horse  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  headed  by  General  Lepic, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  army,  came  forward  in  their  turn  to 
second  INlurat's  efforts.  Dashing  off  at  a  gallop,  they  charged 
the  groups  of  infantry  wdiich  they  perceived  to  be  still  on  their 
legs,  and  crossing  the  ground  in  all  directions,  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  centre  of  the  llussian  army,  the  wrecks  of 
which  at  last  fled  for  refuge  to  the  patches  of  wood  which  had 
served  them  for  an  asylum. 

During  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  fragment  of  that  vast  line 
of  infantry  had  advanced  to  that  same  cemetery.  Three  or 
four  thousand  Russian  grenadiers,  marching  straight  forward 
with  the  blind  courage  of  braver  and  more  intelligent  troops, 
came  to  throw  themselves  on  the  church  of  Eylau,  and  threatened 
the  cemetery  occupied  by  the  imperial  staff.  The  foot  guard, 
motionless  till  then,  had  endured  the  cannonade  without  firing 
a  piece.  With  joy  it  beheld  an  occasion  for  fighting  arrive. 
A  battalion  was  called  for :  two  disputed  the  honour  of  march- 
ing. The  first  in  order,  led  by  General  Dorsenne,  obtained  the 
advantage  of  measuring  its  strength  with  the  Russian  grenadiers, 
went  up  to  them  without  firing  a  shot,  attacked  them  with  the 
bayonet,  and  threw  one  upon  another,  while  Murat  despatched 
against  theiu  two  battalions  of  chasseurs  under  General  Bruyere. 
The  unfortunate  Russian  grenadiers,  hemmed  in  between  the 
bayonets  of  tlie  grenadiers  of  the  guard  and  the  swords  of 
our  chasseurs,  were  almost  all  taken  or  killed  before  the  face 
of  Napoleon,  and  only  a  few  paces  from  him. 

This  cavalry  action,  the  most  extraordinary,  perhaps,  of  any 
in  our  great  wars,  had  for  its  result  to  overtlirow  the  centre  of 
the  Russians,  and  to  drive  it  back  to  a  considerable  distance. 
It  would  have  been  requisite  to  have  at  hand  a  reserve  of  in- 
fantry in  order  to  complete  tlie  defeat  of  troops  which,  after 
))eing  laid  vipon  the  ground,  rose  again  to  fire.  But  Napoleon 
durst  not  venture  to  dispose  of  Marshal  Soult's  corps,  reduced 
to  half  of  its  effective,  and  necessary  for  kee])ing  Eylau.  Auge- 
reau's  corps  was  abnost  destroyed.  The  six  battalions  of  the 
foot  guard  werc^  alone  left  for  reserve,  and  amidst  the  so  various 
cliances  of  that  day,  still  far  from  its  close,  it  was  a  resource 
which  it  behoved  Napoleon  to  ])reserve  with  the  utmost  care. 
Oil  tilt'  left.  Marshal  Nf^y,  marching  for  several  days  side  by 
side  will)  1hi>  Prussians,  luight  reach  the  field  of  battle  before 
tlifin  or  Ihcy  ])ef()re  liim,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  men, 
ari'ivitig  unexpectedly,  might  l)ring  to  one  of  the  two  armies  a 
i-einroi'd'Uii'iit  which  would  ])erh;i])s  be  decisive.  On  the  I'ight, 
.Marshal  Davoui  was  (Migaged  in  an  obstinate  combat  with  the 
h'ft  of  the  Russians,  the  result  of  which  was  vet  unknown. 
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Napoleon,  motionless  in  llu-  cemetery,  iu  wliicli  were  liea])ed 
the  bodies  of  a  threat  ninuber  of  his  ollicers,  graver  than  usual, 
but  commanding-  his  countenance  as  well  as  his  soul,  havint^-  his 
LTuard  behind  him,  and  before  him  the  chasseurs,  the  dragoons, 
the  cuirassiers,  formed  and  ready  to  devote  themselves  afresh — 
Napoleon  awaited  the  event  before  taking  a  definitive  determi- 
nation. Never  had  he  or  his  soldiers  been  engaged  in  so  hotly 
contested  a  light. 

Jjut  the  time  for  defeat  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Fortune, 
frowning  for  a  moment  on  that  extraordinary  man,  still  treated 
him  as  a  favourite.  At  that  juncture,  (General  St.  Ililaire  with 
his  division,  ^larshal  IJavout  with  his  corps,  justified  the  con- 
lidence  which  Na])oleon  had  ])laced  in  them.  St.  Ililaire's  divi- 
sion, received,  lil^'e  iVugereau's  corps,  and  at  the  same  moment, 
with  a  murderous  lire  of  grape  and  musketry,  had  suffered 
cruelly.  Ijlinded  also  by  the  snow,  it  had  not  perceived  a  mass 
of  cavalry  hurrying  towards  it  at  a  gallop,  and  a  battalion  of 
the  loth  light  had  been  overturned  under  the  horses'  heels. 
Morand's  division,  the  extreme  left  of  Davout,  uncovered  from 
the  accident  which  had  befallen  the  loth  light,  had  been  obliged 
to  fall  liack  two  or  three  hundred  paces.  But  Davout  and 
Alorand  had  soon  moved  it  forward  again.  During  this  interval 
(General  Friant  was  maintaining  an  lieroic  struggle  at  Klein- 
Sausgarten,  and  seconded  by  Cudin's  division,  it  definitively 
occupied  that  advanced  position  on  the  Hank  of  the  Eussians. 
lie  had  e\en  pushed  detachments  to  the  village  of  Kuschitten, 
situated  on  their  rear.  It  was  the  moment  when,  it  being  nearly 
dark,  and  the  IJussian  army  almost  half  destroyed,  it  seemed 
that  the  Ijattle  must  terminate  in  our  favour. 

J^ut  the  event  which  Najioleon  dreaded  had  occurred.  (General 
Lestocr(,  persevei'ingly  ]nirsued  by  ^Marshal  Ney,  apjieared  on 
that  field  of  carnage  with  seven  or  eight  thousaiul  J'russians, 
eager  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  disdain  of  the  Ixussians. 
(irneral  J^t'Stocq.  only  an  hour  or  two  ahead  of  ^Marshal  Nev's 
C' )i-ps.  had  merely  time  to  strike  one  blow  Ix'foi'i'  he  was  struck 
himself,  lie  debouched  upon  the  field  of  battle  at  Schmoditten. 
])a^M'd  liehind  the  double  lini^  of  the  Jvussians,  now  l)roken  by 
the  fire  of  our  artillery,  l)y  the  swords  of  our  horse,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  i\uschitten  in  front  of  h'riant's  division, 
which.  ]ia-siiig  ])eyoiid  Klein-Sausgai'teii,  had  already  driven 
back  the  left  ol'  1  he  eiieiuy  u])on  its  centre.  The  village  of 
l\n-chitten  was  occui)ied  by  four  companies  of  \\w  108th  and 
bv  the  51st.  which  had  lieeii  detached  from  ]\Iorand's  divisic)n 
1m  m-o  1()  the  support  of  Friant's  division.  The  Piaissians, 
ralUiiiL''  the  Russians  arouiul  them,  rushed  im]")etuouslv  on  the 
5l>1  and  on  the  fmir  companies  of  the  loSth,  without  being 
able  to  in'eak  them,  thouLi'h  thev  obli<red  them  to  fall  back  to  a 
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considerable  distance  in  rear  of  Kuschitten.  The  Prussians,  after 
this  first  advantage,  pushed  on  beyond  Kuschitten,  in  order  to 
recover  the  positions  of  the  morning.  They  marched,  deployed 
in  two  lines.  The  Russian  reserves,  being  rallied,  formed  two 
close  columns  on  their  wings.  A  numerous  artillery  preceded 
them.  In  this  manner  they  advanced  across  the  rear  of  the 
lield  of  battle,  to  regain  the  lost  ground,  and  to  beat  back 
Marshal  Davout  upon  Klein-Sausgarten,  and  from  Klein-Saus- 
garten  to  Serpallen.  But  Generals  Friant  and  Gudin,  having 
Marshal  Davout  at  their  head,  hastened  up.  Friant's  entire 
division,  and  the  12th,  21st,  and  25th  regiments,  belonging  to 
Gudin's  division,  placed  themselves  foremost,  covered  by  the 
whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  third  corps.  To  no  purpose  did 
the  Russians  and  Prussians  exert  themselves  to  overcome  that 
formidable  obstacle ;  they  were  unsuccessful.  The  French, 
appuyed  on  woods,  marshes,  and  hillocks,  here  deployed  in  line, 
there  dispersed  as  tirailleurs,  opposed  an  invincible  obstinacy  to 
this  last  effort  of  the  allies.  Marshal  Davout,  passing  through 
the  ranks  till  dark,  kept  up  the  firmness  of  his  soldiers,  saying, 
"Cowards  will  be  sent  to  die  in  Siberia;  the  brave  will  die 
liere  like  men  of  honour."  The  Prussians  and  the  rallied 
Russians  desisted  from  the  attack ;  Marshal  Davout  remained 
llrm  in  that  position  of  Klein-Sausgarten,  where  he  threatened 
the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  were  exhausted.  That  day  so  sombre  was 
every  moment  becoming  more  sombre  still,  and  about  to  termi- 
nate in  a  tremendous  night.  More  than  30,000  Russians,  struck 
by  the  balls  and  the  swords  of  the  French,  strewed  the  ground, 
some  dead,  others  wounded  more  or  less  severely.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  began  to  abandon  their  colours.*  General  Benningsen, 
surrounded  by  his  lieutenants,  were  deliberating  whether  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  try  the  effect  of  one  more  effort. 
Rut  out  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  not  more  than  40,000 
were  left  in  a  state  to  fight,  the  Prussians  included.  If  he 
were  worsted  in  this  desperate  engagement,  he  would  not 
have  wherewithal  to  cover  his  retz'eat.  However,  he  was  still 
lu^sitating  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  a  last  and 
im]«)rtant  incident.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  closely  followed 
tlu^  Prussians,  arriving  in  the  evening  on  our  left,  as  Marshal 
Davout  had  arrived  in  the  morning  on  our  right,  debouched 
at  length  near  Althof. 

Tims  Na]-)()l('()n"s  combinations,  retarded  by  time,  had  never- 
theless brought  u]ion  the  two  Hanks  of  the  Russian  army  the 
forces  that  w(m'(>  to  decide  the  victory.  The  order  for  reti-eat 
could  no  longer  bo  deferred  ;  for  Marshal  Davout,  having  main- 
tained himsolt"  at  Kl(>in-Sausgarten,  would  not  have  much  to  do 
*  'J'lie  very  expression  of  Plotho,  the  narrator. 
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to  meet  ^larslial  Ney,  who  had  aclvauced  to  Schinoditten,  and 
the  jnnction  of  these  two  marshals  would  have  exposed  the 
Jvussians  to  the  risk  of  beino-  i>iivelo])ed.  The  order  for  retreat- 
iiio-  wa^  instantly  j^iven  by  tJeneral  Benningsen  ;  but  to  ensure 
tlie  retreat,  he  purposed  to  curb  Marshal  Ney  by  attempting  to 
take  from  him  the  village  of  tSchmoditten.  The  llussians 
marched  ujum  that  village  imder  favour  of  the  niglit,  and  in 
])rofound  silence,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  troops  of  Marshal 
Nt'v.  which  liad  arrived  late  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  it  was 
(lillicnli  to  recognise  one  another.  But  the  latter  were  on  their 
guard.  General  ]\Iarc]iand,  with  the  6th  light  and  the  39th  of 
the  line,  allowing  the  Russians  to  approach,  then  receiving  them 
with  a  point-blank  fire,  stopped  them  short.  He  then  rushcnl 
upon  tlii'Mi  with  the  bayonet,  and  obliged  them  to  renounce  all 
stM-ious  attack.  From  that  moment  they  definitively  commenced 
their  retreat. 

Na])oleo7i.  discerning  the  real  state  of  things  by  the  direction 
of  Alarshal  Davout's  and  Marshal  Ney's  fires,  knew  that  he  was 
master  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  ^e^■ertheless,  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  should  not  ha\e  a  second  battle  to  fight,  either  that  nig-ht 
or  on  the  morrow.  He  occu])ied  that  slightly  rising  plain 
beyond  Eylau.  having  his  cavalry  and  his  guard  before  him  and 
:it  th(>  centre,  on  his  left,  in  advance  of  Eylau,  Legrand's  and 
hi'val's  two  divisions  of  ]\larshal  Soult's  coips,  on  the  right,  and 
Si.  II iliare's  division,  which  conne'cted  itself  with  the  corps  of 
^lai'shal  Davout,  ]iushed  beyond  Klein-Sausgarten  ;  the  French 
arniv  thus  forming  an  oblique  line  on  the  ground  which  the 
Itussians  had  ])ossessed  in  the  morning.  Considerably  beyond, 
on  the  left,  ]\iarshal  Ney,  detached,  found  himself  on  the  rear 
of  the  ])osition  which  the  enemy  was  quitting  in  the  utmost 
haste. 

Na])ol(>nn,  certain  of  being  victorious,  but  grieved  to  the 
l)otto)ti  of  his  heart,  had  remained  amidst  his  troops,  antl 
oi-(lcrc(l  them  to  kindle  fires,  and  not  leave  the  ranks,  even  to 
go  in  cjuest  of  ]irovisions.  xV  small  f|uantitv  of  bread  and 
l)!\'uulv  was  (listi'ilnited  among  the  soldici's.  and  though  there 
was  nc)t  enough  for  all.  yet  no  com]"»laints  wei'e  heai'd.  Less 
jovous  than  at  AusttM'litz  aiul  at  .b'na.  they  were  full  of  con- 
fidcnci'.  proud  of  Ihcmsch-es.  ready  to  renew  that  dreadful 
St  ruu'Lili'  if  the  Russians  liad  the  coui'agc  and  the  strengtli  to 
do  <().  \\'!lO(■^-(■!•  had  gi\cn  thrui  at  litis  iuom,ent  bread  and 
braiidy,  wliieli  tli<>y  wd'c  in  want  of.  woidd  have  found  them  in 
a-^  liiu'li  spii-its  as  usual.  Two  artillerymen  of  Marshal  Davout's 
corps  liaviuu'  been  ab-cnt  froiii  their  coiujiany  during  this 
etigaLi-eineut .  aiul  arri\-ed  too  late  to  be  ]-)r(^sent  at  the  battle, 
tlieii'  comi-ades  ass(Mnbled  in  the  evening  at  th(>  bivouac,  tried 
them,  and  not  liking  tlunr  reasons,  inilicted  upon  them,  on  that 

\oi..  i\-.  -J  1-; 
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frozen  and  bloodstained  ground,  the  burlesque  punishment 
which  the  soldiers  call  the  savate* 

There  was  no  great  abundance  of  anything  but  ammunition. 
The  service  of  the  artillery,  performed  with  extraordinary 
activity,  had  already  replaced  the  ammunition  consumed.  With 
not  less  zeal  was  the  service  of  the  medical  and  surgical  depart- 
ment performed.  A  great  number  of  wounded  had  been  picked 
up ;  to  others  relief  was  administered  on  the  spot,  till  they 
could  be  removed  in  their  turn.  Napoleon,  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue,  was  still  afoot  and  superintending  the  attentions  that 
were  paid  to  his  soldiers. 

In  the  rear  of  the  army  so  firm  a  countenance  was  not  every- 
where presented.  Many  stragglers,  excluded  from  the  effective 
in  the  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  the  marches, 
had  heard  the  din  of  that  tremendous  battle,  had  caught  some 
hourras  of  the  Cossacks,  and  fallen  back,  circulating  bad  news 
alono-  the  roads.  The  brave  collected  to  rang-e  themselves 
beside  their  comrades,  the  others  dispersed  in  the  various 
routes  which  the  army  had  traversed. 

Daybreak  next  morning  threw  a  light  upon  that  frightful  field 
of  battle,  and  Napoleon  himself  was  moved  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  betray  liis  feelings  in  the  bulletin  which  he  published.  On 
that  icy  plain  thousands  of  dead  and  dying,  cruelly  mangled, 
thousands  of  prostrate  horses,  an  infinite  quantity  of  dismounted 
cannon,  broken  carriages,  scattered  projectiles,  burning  hamlets, 
all  tills  standing  out  from  re  ground  of  soww,-]-  exhibited  a 
thrilling  and  terrible  spectacle.  "This  spectacle,"  exclaimed 
Napoleon,  "  is  fit  to  excite  in  princes  a  love  of  peace  and  a 
horror  of  war ! "  A  singular  reflection  from  his  lips,  and 
sincere  at  the  moment  when  he  suffered  it  to  escape  them  ! 

One  singularity  struck  all  eyes.  From  a  propensity  for 
returning  to  the  things  of  past  times,  and  also  from  economy, 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  the  white  uniform  again 
into  the  army.  The  experiment  had  been  made  witli  some 
regiments,  but  the  sight  of  blood  on  the  white  dress  decided 
the  question.  Napoleon,  filled  with  disgust  and  horror,  declared 
tliat  he  would  have  none  but  blue  uniforms,  whatever  might  be 
tilt'  cost. 

The  siglit  of  this  field  of  battle  abandoned  by  the  enemv 
gave  the  army  an  assurance  of  its  victory.  The  Russians  had 
retired,  leaving  upon  the  ground  7000  d(\ad  and  more  than  5000 
wound(Hl,  whom  the  generous  conrpieror  lost  no  time  in  re- 
iii()\ing  after  his  own.  Besides  the  I2,000  dead  or  dying  left 
at    I'^ylaii.  (hey  iof)k  with   them  about  1 5,000  wounded  more  or 

We  l)cirr<i\v  llicse  purticului's   fniiii   tlio  iiiilit;ir\  anil  manuscript  memoirs 
(if  M;ir-h:il  Davont. 

t   An  cxjirosion  lA'  Najxilooii's  in  one  of  his  bulletins. 
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less  severely.  They  bad  consequeiith'  26,000  or  27,000  men 
hors  dc  combat.  We  liad  taken  3000  or  4000  prisoners,  24 
pieces  cif  cannon,  16  colours.  'Jlieir  total  loss  then  amounted 
to  30.000  men.  The  French  had  about  lO.OOO  men  hors  de 
C()nd)at.  3000  of  whum  were  kilk-d  and  7000  wounded  ;  *  a  loss 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Russian  army,  and  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  ])osition  of  our  troops  posted  in  extended  order,  and 
l)y  the  dexterity  of  our  artillerymen  and  of  our  soldiers.  Thus 
on  that  fatal  day  nearly  40,000  men  had  perished  by  fire  and 
sword.  It  is  the  ])0]ndation  of  a  large  town  cut  oif  in  a  day. 
^Melancholy  consequence  of  the  passions  of  nations  ! — terrible 
])assions,  which  we  ought  to  take  pains  to  direct  properly,  not 
-trive  to  extinguish  ! 

So  early  as  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Napoleon  had  sent  forward 
his  cuirassiers  and  his  dragoons  in  ])ursuit  of  the  Russians,  to 
drive  them  towards  Konigsberg.  and  to  throw  them  for  the 
whole  winter  beyond   the  I^regel.     Marshal  Xey,  who  had  not 

*  It  is  seldom  that  one  can  state  the  losses  sustained  in  a  battle  with  such 
accuracy  as  one  is  enabled  to  do  for  the  battle  of  Eylau.  I  undertook  a 
careful  examination  in  order  to  arrive  at  precision,  and  here  follows  the  truth, 
at  least  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  attain  it  in  sncli  a  matter.  The  inspector 
of  tlie  hospitals  certified  the  same  evenin<r,  at  Eylau,  the  existence  of  4500 
wounded,  and  next  day,  after  goini:  his  rounds  in  the  adjacent  villages,  he 
increased  the  total  amount  to  7094.  His  report  has  been  preserved.  The 
reports  of  the  different  cor]>s  make  the  number  of  men  more  or  less  severelj- 
wounded  amount  to  not  fewer  than  13,000  or  14,000.  This  difference  is  ex- 
{ihdned  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authors  of  those  reports  understand  the 
word  wounded.  The  chiefs  of  corps  include  even  the  slightest  contusions, 
t-ach  of  them  naturally  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  sufferings  of  his  men. 
liut  half  the  men  set  down  as  wounded  never  thought  of  applying  for  any 
attendance,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  hospitals. 
A  month  afterwards  a  curi^ais  controversy  was  kept  up  by  letter  between 
Najioleon  and  M.  Daru,  wlio  could  not  lind  more  than  6000  wounded  in  the 
hosj)itals  of  the  Vistula.  This  a^jpeared  disputable  to  Napoleon,  who  con- 
ceived that  there  must  be  more,  especially  if  there  were  included  in  this 
number  the  wounded  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  and  those  of  the  actions  which 
jireceded  it,  after  the  breaking-up  of  the  cantonments.  However,  after 
minute  examination,  there  were  never  found  more  than  six  thousand  and 
some  hundred,  and  fewer  tlian  six  thousand  for  Eylau  itself,  which,  taking 
account  fif  the  deaths  tliat  supervened,  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement 
nf  7094  furnished  by  the  director  of  the  hospitals.  We  think,  therefore, 
i:iat  We  are  near  the  truth  in  comjjuting  the  losses  of  the  battle  of  Eylau  at 
31^00  killed  and  7000  wounded.  Xajioleon,  speaking  in  the  bulletin  of  2000 
killed  and  5ax)  or  6000  wounded,  liad.  as  we  may  see,  not  warped  the  truth 
much  in  <'iim]>arison  with  wliat  the  Russians  had  done.  One  may  even  assert 
that,  in  tlie  e\ening  after  the  battle,  he  was  founded  in  suppo.>ing  that  there 
were  not  more. 

.\,-  tor  the  ln>ses  of  the  Russians.  1  ha\e  adopted  their  own  amounts  and 
those  which  were  eertilied  by  I  he  French.  We  found  7000  dead,  and  in  the 
surroundine-  plaeo  5oo<)  wotuided.  'J'liey  must  ha\e  carried  away  a  much 
■jreater  iimuIh  r,  lonth,  a  (Jeinian,  >;iys  tluit  they  carried  to  Konigsljerg 
1  4.9CXJ  Wdunile-d,  wh"  .-ilmost  all  died  from  the  cold.  He  adnnts,  moreover, 
iliai  they  had  7000  killed,  and  left  50(X)  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Add  3000  or  4000  iiri.-oners.  and  you  ari'ive  at  a  total  loss  of  30.000  men, 
wliichean  xaieely  be  disjiuted.  General  I?enningsen,  always  verv  iiiaccurate, 
admitted  in  hi-  statement  a  Lx-  of  20.000  men. 
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had  mnch  to  do  in  the  battle  of  Eylau,  was  charged  to  support 
Murat.  Marshals  Davout  and  Soult  were  to  follow  at  a  little 
distance.  Napoleon  himself  remained  at  Eylau,  engaged  in  heal- 
ing the  wounds  of  liis  brave  army,  in  procuring  it  supplies,  and 
in  setting  everything  to  rights  on  its  rear.  This  was  of  greater 
importance  than  a  pursuit,  an  operation  which  his  lieutenants 
were  perfectly  capable  of  executing  themselves. 

On  marching,  the  French  acquired  a  still  more  complete  con- 
viction than  before  of  the  disaster  sustained  by  the  Eussians. 
As  they  advanced,  they  found  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
East  Prussia  full  of  wounded  ;  they  learned  the  disorder,  the 
confusion,  the  deplorable  state,  in  short,  of  the  fugitive  army. 
The  Russians,  nevertheless,  in  comparing  this  battle  with  that 
of  Austej-litz,  were  proud  of  the  difference.  They  admitted 
their  defeat,  but  they  made  themselves  amends  for  this  avowal 
by  adding  that  the  Frencli  had  paid  dea]-ly  for  the  victory. 

The  pursuers  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  the  banks  of  tlie 
Frisching,  a  small  river  which  runs  from  the  line  of  the  lakes  to 
the  sea,  and  Murat  pushed  his  squadrons  as  far  as  Konigsberg. 
The  Russians,  who  had  fled  in  the  utmost  haste,  some  beyond 
the  Pregel,  the  others  to  Konigsberg  itself,  showed  a  disposition 
to  defend  themselves  there,  and  had  planted  a  numerous  artillery 
upon  the  walls.     The  terrified  inhabitants  asked  themselves  if 
they  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  fate  of  Llibeck.     Luckily  for 
them.  Napoleon  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  offensive  opera- 
tions.    He  had  sent  Murat's  horse  to  the  gates  of  Konigsberg, 
but  he  liad  no  intention  of  conducting  his  army  itself  thither. 
It  would  have  required  nothing  less  than  that  entire  army  to 
attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success,  an  attack  by  main  force  on 
a  large  city,  provided  with  some  works,  and  defended  by  all  that 
were  left  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops.     An  attack,  even 
if  successful,  on  that  wealthy  city  would  not  be  worth  the  risks 
that  must  be  incurred  if  the  attem]it  should  miscarry.     Napo- 
leon having  ]oushed  liis  corps  to  the  banks  of  the  Frischiug,  was 
content  to  leave  tliem  there  for  a  few  days,  to  be  fully  certified 
of   his   \ictory,   and   then  ]:)urposed   to  retire   and   resume   liis 
cantonments.     He  had  not,  indeed,  obtained  the  immense  resuh 
witli  tlie  prospect  of  wliich  he  at   first  flattered  himself,  and 
wliich  would  certainly  not  liave  esca])ed  liim  if  an  intercepted 
(Icspatcli  had  not  revealed  his  designs  to  the  Russians;  but  he 
li;id  led  them  fighting  for  fifty  leagues;    had  destroyed  9000  of 
llii'tii   in   a  s('ri(>s   of   rearguard   actions;   and  finding  them   at 
l';\  lull  fonncd  into  a  compact  mass,  covered  by  artillery,  resolved 
I0  (li'spcration.  8o,000  strong,  including  the  Prussians,  in  a  plain 
wlirrc  110  nianieuvring  was  possible,  he  had  attacked  tlu'm  with 
54,000,  destroyed  tlicni  with  cannon-balls,  and  parried  all  the 
accitlt'uts  of  the  t'ligagemi'nt  witli  imperturbable  coolness,  whih' 
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liis  lientenauts  were  exerting  themselves  to  rejoin  liini.  Tlu' 
Russians  on  that  day  had  had  all  their  advantages,  solidity, 
iinniovableness  in  fire:  he  liad  not  liad  all  his  upon  a  ground 
where  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  manccuvre  ;  but  to  their 
tenacity  he  had  opposed  invincible  courage,  a  moral  force  above 
the  horrors  of  the  most  frightful  slaughter.  The  spirit  of  the 
soldiers  was  displayed  on  that  day  as  strongly  as  his  own. 
Assuredly  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  test.  Besides, 
for  the  12,000  or  13.000  men  whom  he  had  lost  during  those 
eight  days,  lie  had  destroyed  36.000  of  the  enemy.  15ut  he  must 
have  been  sensible  at  that  moment  of  all  the  power  of  climate, 
soil,  distance,  for  though  possessing  more  than  300.OOO  men 
in  Germany,  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  54.000 
on  the  ground  of  the  decisive  action.  After  such  a  victory,  he 
could  not  fail  to  inake  serious  reflections,  to  take  more  account 
of  the  elements  and  fortune,  and  to  attempt  less  in  future  on  the 
invincible  nature  of  things.  These  reflections  he  did  make,  and 
they  induced,  as  we  shall  presently  learn,  conduct  the  most  soberly 
calculated  and  the  most  admiral)ly  provident.  Would  to  Heaven 
that  they  had  remained  for  ever  engraved  on  his  memory  I 

Though  victorious  and  safe  for  several  months  from  any  enter- 
i:»rise  against  his  cantonments,  still  he  had  one  thing  to  fear, 
namely,  the  lying  reports  of  the  Eussians.  the  effect  of  those 
re])orts  on  Austria,  (<n  France,  on  Italy,  on  Spain,  in  short,  on 
all  Kurope,  which,  stn^ing  his  progress  twice  sto])ped  in  three 
months,  either  by  the  mud  or  by  the  climate,  would  be  led  to 
beliinc  him  less  irr(^sistible.  less  fatally  successful — would  regard 
as  doubtful  a  victory,  nevertheless  the  most  incontestable,  the 
inr)st  cruelly  efficacious,  and  might  be  tempted  to  disbelieve  his 
fortune. 

He  resolved  therefore  I0  show  liere  the  character  whicli  he  had 
displayed  during  the  liattle  of  b^ylau  itself,  and  certain  of  Jiis 
strength,  to  wait  till  luirope.  mori^  enlightened,  should  be  equally 
-ensible  of  it.  AftiM-  ]iassing  a  few  days  on  the  Frisching,  as 
the  enemy  ke]")t  close  within  his  lines,  lie  resolved  to  return  and 
ref)ccu]n"  liis  cantonments.  Tlie  weather  was  still  cold,  but  the 
teiiqierature  ue\-er  fell  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  lielow 
iVe-'zing.  ife  availed  himself  of  it  to  remove  liis  wounded  in 
-!e(lge<.  Mdi-e  than  6000  endured,  \vithout  suifi'i'ing  much,  this 
^in'j'u'ar  journey  of  forty  or  (it'ty  leagues  to  the  ^'istula.  'Yhe 
extreme  (\'u'e  taken  to  Seek  thein  all  up  in  tht'  neighbouring 
x'ilh'iges  t'urui'-hed  o]i])oi-t  uuily  t'oi- a-certaining  theii- real  number. 
It  aereed  with  that  whicli  we  liaxc  mentioned  above.  When 
e\-ei'vtliiTie-  was  remo\'e(l — wounded,  sick,  prisoners,  artillerv 
taken  from  the  enemy — Xajv^jledii  conimence(l  on  the  17th  of 
bebruarv  his  retrogi-ado  movement.  Marshal  Xey  with  the  sixth 
cor]is.  ^Iurat  with  the  cavalry,  forming  the  rearguard,  the  other 
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corps  retaining  their  accustomed  position  in  the  order  of  march, 
Marshal  Davout  on  the  right,  Marshal  Soult  in  the  centre,  Mar- 
shal Augereau  on  the  left ;  lastly,  Marshal  Bernadotte,  who  had 
rejoined,  forming  the  extreme  left  along  the  Frische  Haff. 

Napoleon  having  ascended  the  Alle,  nearly  to  the  lakes  from 
which  it  issues,  and  from  which  the  Passarge  likewise  issues, 
clianged  his  direction,  and  instead  of  taking  the  route  to  Warsaw, 
took  that  of  Thorn,  Marienburg,  and  Elbing,  purposing  thence- 
forward to  appuy  himself  upon  the  Lower  Vistula.  Recent  events 
had  modified  his  ideas  respecting  the  choice  of  his  base  of  opera- 
tion.    His  motives  for  this  change  were  these. 

The  position  between  the  branches  of  the  Ukra,  the  Narew, 
and  the  Bug,  which  he  had  at  first  adopted,  was  a  consequence 
of  the  occupation  of  Warsaw.  It  had  the  advantage  of  covering 
that  capital,  and  if  the  enemy  proceeded  along  the  coast,  of 
allowing  him  to  be  more  easily  outwinged,  turned,  thrown  back 
to  the  sea,  a  plan  which  Napoleon  had  just  attempted,  and  whicli 
he  would  certainly  have  executed  but  for  the  taking  of  his  de- 
spatches. But  this  manoeuvre  once  unmasked,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Russians,  forewarned,  would  expose  themselves 
a  second  time  to  a  danger  which  they  had  escaped  by  a  sort  of 
miracle.  Thus  the  position  chosen  in  advance  of  Warsaw  no 
longer  possessed  the  same  advantage,  and  it  had  a  serious  incon- 
venience, that  of  obliging  the  army  to  extend  itself  beyond 
measure,  in  order  to  cover  at  once  Warsaw  and  the  siege  of 
Dantzig — a  siege  which  became  an  urgent  operation,  to  whicli 
it  was  necessary  to  devote  the  leisure  of  winter.  In  fact,  in 
placing  himself  at  Warsaw,  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  leave  Berna- 
dotte's  corps  at  a  great  distance,  with  little  chance  of  rallying 
it  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  ;  and  if  he  marched  forward,  lie 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  likewise  the  fifth  cor]is,  that  of  Lannes, 
to  guard  Warsaw.  Of  course  he  would  have  to  act  with  two  corjis 
deiicieiit.  The  distance  of  Bernadotte's  corps  would  become  in 
future  a  subject  of  the  greatei-  regret,  since  it  would  very  soon 
be  necessary  to  unite  with  him  new  forces,  in  order  to  second  and 
cover  the  siege  of  Dantzig. 

Napoleon  therefore  resolved  to  keep  at  a  distance  i'rom  Warsaw, 
to  commit  the  guard  of  that  capital  to  the  fiftli  corps,  the  Poles, 
tilt'  ]-5avarians — the  submission  of  the  fortresses  in  Silesia  having 
i'fiid(M-ed  the  latter  dis])()sahl(^ — and  to  establish  liimself,  with 
the  gr(\'xt('i-  ]iart  of  his  troo])s,  in  advance  of  the  Lower  Vistula, 
lii'liiud  the  Passarge,  having  'J'horn  on  his  right.  Klbing  on  his 
left,  Dantzig  on  his  rear,  his  centre  at  Osterode,  his  advanced  posts 
between  the  I'assarge  and  the  Alle.  In  this  position  h(>  coverinl 
hiiuseir  the  siege  (if  1  )antzig,  wit  liont  needing  to  detach  any  ]iart 
of  his  forees  for  this  ])iir])ose.  If,  in  fact,  the  Russians.  d(^sign- 
ing  to  relieve  Dantzig,  were  to  come  and  s(>ek  a  battle,  he  could 
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o[)post'  to  thoiii  all  his  coUi'clod  cor})s.  including  Jii-ruatlottr's, 
and  pveu  ])art  of  Lotebvrc's  troops,  wiiicli  there  woidd  be  nothing' 
to  ])revent  his  calling"  in  to  him  in  casi>  of  eniergency,  as  he  had 
doni'  in  1 796  when  he  raist-d  the  siege  of  Mantua  to  run  after 
the  Aiistrians.  J  lis  only  deliciency  on  a  day  of  battle  would  be 
that  of  the  fifth  corps,  which,  in  whatever  way  he  operated,  was 
indispensal)le  upon  the  Narew,  in  order  to  defend  Warsaw.  This 
nt^w  position,  moreover,  would  furnish  occasion  for  scientific 
combinations,  fertile  in  great  results,  coml)inations  unknown  to 
the  enemy,  whereas  he  was  accpiainted  with  all  those  having 
Warsaw  for  base.  Cantoned  behind  the  Passarge,  Napoleon 
would  be  but  fifteen  leagues  from  Konigsberg.  Supposing  that 
the  Jiussians,  encouraged  by  the  ap])arent  loneliness  in  which 
Warsaw  was  lel't,  should  advance  upon  that  ca]')ital,  on(>  might 
run  behind  them  to  Konigsberg,  get  possession  of  that  city,  then 
tlropping  down  by  a  movement  to  the  right  on  their  rear,  throw 
them  upon  the  Xarew  and  the  \'istula  into  the  marshes  of  the 
interior,  with  as  much  certainty  of  destroying  them  as  in  the  case 
of  the  movement  towards  the  sea.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
attacked  the  cantonments  on  the  I'assarge  in  front,  one  would 
have,  as  we  ha\-t'  just  observed,  in  addition  to  the  natural  strength 
of  those  caiitonnicnts.  the  entire  mass  of  the  army  to  Ojipose  to 
them.  'J'he  ])osition,  then,  was  excelhMit  for  the  siege  of  J3antzig, 
excdleiit  for  the  future  operations  ;  for  it  would  give  rise  to  new 
combinations,  the  secret  of  which  was  not  revealed. 

It  is  assuredly  an  im])osing  and  instructive  sight  to  see  that 
impt^tuous  general,  who.  as  his  detractors  allege,  was  fit  only  for 
offensive  war,  carried  at  a  bound  from  tlu^  Khine  to  the  Vistula, 
l)ausing  all  at  once  before  the  didicnlties  of  localities  and  of 
seasons,  shutting  himself  u]>  in  a  narrow  space,  carrying  on  cold, 
slow,  methodical  war  there,  disputing  l^etty  streams  foot  by  foot, 
after  ]iassing  the  largest  rivers  without  stop])ing,  confining  him- 
self to  covering  ;i  siege,  and  ])]aced  at  so  vast  a  distance  from 
his  em])irt\  in  ]ireseuce  of  f>uro])e.  which  this  n(^w  mode  of  ]u-o- 
ceeding  astonished,  and  in  which  doubt  began  to  gain  gi'ouud. 
i-etaining  unutterable  firmness,  not  seduced  even  by  the  desii-e 
of  striking  a  signal  l»low,  and  knowing  how  to  defer  that  blow 
till  tli(^  moment  when  the  iiature  of  things  I'endered  it  sun^  and 
possil)le:  it  is.  we  say.  woi'tliy  of  intei-est.  astonishment,  admira- 
tion; it  is  a  fine  siiliject  foi"  study  aiul  refiection  for  ai;y  one 
who  can  appreciate  the  comliinat  ions  of  gre;it  men,  and  who 
t;ikes  (Idie-lit  in  ineditatine'  n]i(>n  tlietii. 

Napoleon  proceeded,  then,  to  ])laee  himself  between  the  I'as- 
sare-e  and  t  he  Lower  \istnla;  Marshal  i^M-nadotte's  corjis  on  the 
h'ft.  on  1he  I'assarge,  between  Hraunsl)cfg  and  Spanden  :  Marshal 
Soiilt's  cor])s  in  the  cent  i-e,  between  Liel)stadt  and  ]\bihrungen  : 
Marshal    Davout's   cru'ps  to  the    i-ight.   I^etween    AUenstein   and 
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Holienstein,  at  the  point  where  the  Alle  and  the  Passarge 
approach  nearest  to  one  another;  Marshal  JSTey's  corps  as 
advanced  guard,  between  the  Passarge  and  the  Alle,  at  Gutt- 
stadt ;  the  headquarters  and  the  guard  at  Osterode,  in  a  central 
position,  where  Napoleon  could  assemble  all  his  forces  in  a  few 
hours.  He  drew  General  Oudinot  to  Osterode,  with  the  grena- 
diers and  voltigeurs,  forming  an  infantry  reserve  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  men.  lie  spread  the  cavalry  on  his  rear,  between 
Osterode  and  the  Vistula,  from  Thorn  to  Elbing,  a  country 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  forage. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  corps  cantoned  behind  the  Passarge, 
we  have  not  mentioned  Angereau's.  Napoleon  had  pronounced 
its  dissolution.  Augereau  had  left  the  army,  disconcerted  at 
what  had  befallen  him  in  the  battle  of  Eylan,  erroneously  im- 
puting his  check  to  the  jealousy  of  his  comrades,  who,  as  he  said, 
had  not  chosen  to  support  him,  alleging  that  he  was  fatigued, 
ill,  worn  out.  The  emperor  sent  him  back  to  France  with  testi- 
monies of  satisfaction,  which  were  of  a  nature  to  cheer  liim.  But 
apprehensive  lest  there  might  lurk  in  the  seventh  corps,  half 
destroyed,  a  leaven  of  the  discouragement  manifested  by  its 
chief,  he  pronounced  its  dissolution,  after  lavishing  rewards  upon 
it.  He  divided  the  regiments  between  Marshals  Davout,  Sonlt, 
and  Ney.  Of  the  1 2,000  men  composing  the  seventh  corps,  there 
had  been  7000  present  at  Eylau,  and  two-thirds  of  those  7000 
had  been  put  liors  de  combat.  The  survivors,  added  to  those 
who  had  lagged  behind,  furnished  the  different  corps  of  the 
army  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men. 

Napoleon  placed  the  fifth  corps  on  the  Omulew,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Warsaw.  Lannes  continuing  ill,  he  had  sent  for  the 
lirst  of  his  generals,  Massena,  who  had  not  been  able  to  agree 
with  Joseph  at  Naples,  with  regret  to  deprive  Italy  of  him,  but 
with  great  satisfaction  to  have  him  in  Poland.  He  gave  him 
the  command  of  tlie  fifth  corps.  The  sieges  in  Silesia  advanc- 
ing, thanks  to  Genei-al  \  andamme's  energy  and  fertility  of  miiid, 
Schweidnit?;  being  taken,  and  Neisse  and  Glatz  alone  remaining 
to  be  reduced,  Napoleon  took  advantage  of  circumstances  to 
l)ring  to  the  Vistula  Deroy's  Bavarian  division,  six  or  seven 
thousand  strong,  and  very  good  troo])s,  Avhicli  was  cantoned  at 
I'ultusk,  between  the  ])osition  of  the  fifth  corps  on  the  Omulew 
and  Warsaw.  I'Ik*  l^oHsli  baitalions  of  Kalisch  and  Posen  had 
bef'u  sent  lo  J)au1/ig.  Napoleon  assembled  Ihose  of  Warsaw, 
oi-ganis((l  by  I'rince  Ponialowski,  at  Neidenburg,  so  as  to  kee]) 
;ip  tlic  (^()iiiiiiuin"cation  between  the  headquarters  and  the  troops 
(■iicaiii|)((l  on  th(>  Omulew.  They  were  there  under  the  command 
of  (u'lH'i'al  Zayonsclieck.  He  also  recpn'red  that  a  cavalry  cor])s 
of  otic  oi-  two  thousand  Poles  sliould  be  organised,  in  order  to 
run  aftci'  the  (V»ss;icks.      Thesi^  different  Polish  Iroops,  destined 
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to  connect  the  position  ol'  tlie  ltuihI  army  on  tlu'  I'assargo  with 
ttiat  of  Massena  on  the  XaiN'w.  \v(M-e  not  capabh-.  it  is  true,  ol" 
sto])pin<^''  any  Kussian  army  that  might  liave  taken  the  offensive, 
but  they  were  sulHcient  to  prevent  the  Cossacks  from  penetrat- 
ing b(4ween  Osterodt'  and  Warsaw,  and  to  exercise  an  active 
vigilance  in  tliat  exteii>i\e  space.  Concentrated  thus  behind 
tlie  ]*assarge  and  in  advance  of  the  J^owcr  \'istnla.  covering  in 
an  inassaihable  ])Osition  tlu'  siege  of  Dantzig,  wJiicli  was  at  lengtli 
about  to  begin:  able,  by  a  threat  against  Kiinigsberg,  to  stop 
any  offensive  inovement  upr)n  Warsaw,  Xapolecni  was  in  a  situa- 
tion not  to  fear  anything.  Jvejoined  by  the  laggards  left  behind 
and  l)y  Bernadotte's  corps,  reinforced  by  Ondinot's  grenadiers 
and  \-olrigeiirs.  he  could  in  forty-eight  hours  assemble  80.OOO 
men  on  one  of  the  points  of  tli(^  l^assarge.  This  situation  was 
very  imposing,  especially  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
Russians,  wlio  could  not  have  brought  50.OOO  men  into  line. 
Hut  ir  is  a  reTiiark  worthy  of  being  repeated,  though  already 
made  by  us.  that  an  army  of  300.OOO  men.  s])read  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  A  isi  ula,  administi'red  with  a  .-kill  never  equalled 
Ijy  any  captain,  was  inca])able  of  furnishing  more  than  So.OCX) 
combatant's  on  the  same  field  of  battle.  There  were  80.OOO 
or  90,000  men  capal)le  of  acting  offensively  between  the  Mstula 
and  the  Passarge.  24.OOO  on  the  Xarew,  from  Ostrolenka  to 
Warsaw,  including  the  LVles  and  the  J3avarians.  22.OOO  under 
LeJ'ebvre  l)efore  Dantzig  and  Colberg.  28,000  under  _Mortier. 
[taliaiis.  Dutch,  and  J'reiich.  spread  from  Breiuen  ai]d  Hamburg 
to  Stralsund  and  Stettin.  15.000  in  Silesia,  as  well  Bavarians  as 
Wurtembergers.  30.000  in  the  fortresses  from  I'osen  to  Erfurt 
and  ^layeuce.  7000  or  8000  employed  in  parks.  I  5,000  wounded 
of  al!  epoclis,  60  ami  -ome  thousand  sick  and  marauders,  lastly, 
jO.ooo  to  40.000  recruits  on  march,  wliich  gave  nearly  330.000 
)uen  to  the  gi-and  army,  270. OOO  of  whom  were  French,  and 
about  60,000  auxiliai'ies,  Italians,  Dutch,  (iermans,  and  I'oh's. 

A\  hat  will  a])]')ear  singular  is  the  (Miormous  number  of  60. OOO 
-lek  111'  maraud"-!'- ;  a  numb^'i'.  it  is  trui'.  merelv  approximative. ■"■ 
dihicull  to  be  fixi'd.  but  worthvof  tlK-"  atienfion  of  staiestuen 
who  >tu(ly  the  secret  >])riiiL'S  of  the  power  of  nations.  Of  these 
'lO.OOO  aliSi'iit  men  desi^'naled  as  sick.  7iot  halt'  were  in  tiie 
liii-pitals.  The  oihe)'s  were  gone  a-pluiidefi ng.  A\  e  have 
.■ib'fady  >a.i(l  that  nianx'  -n!diei-s  were  ab.-i'iil  frmn  the  ranks  at 
the  briitle  <if  Myhiu  ow  in<_;  to  the  rapidity  of  tlie  marches.  aiRl 
that  the  iTii|u-ession>  ot'  this  dn'adt'ul  Iiattle  spreading  to  a  dis- 
tance, eiiward-  and  han!j-er--on  had  I'un  oil'  as  fast  a>^  their  leg> 
would  rarrv  tli-  in.  (M'N'iiiL:'  I  hat  the  I'Vench  were  lieaten.  Since 
tlu'ii  they  had  been  |oined  li\-  a  great   numljer  of  men.  who.  on 

Tlif  einiHro!  i-()ul<i  ihmt  fix  it  >  x.ict  ly.  nwini;  to  tlie  c<  i;tiiin;i]  fhu'tuati'  ii 
111  Vim;  i  ITccii-.f'  of  tlic  corj'S. 
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pretext  of  illness  or  slight  wounds,  applied  for  admission  to  the 
hospitals,  but  took  good  care  not  to  go  into  them,  as  they 
sliould  be  detained,  watched,  and  even  receive  a  great  deal 
more  attendance  than  they  liked.  They  had  passed  the  Vistula, 
lived  in  the  villages  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  highroad,  so  as 
to  escape  that  general  superintendence  which  kept  in  order  all 
the  parts  of  the  army.  In  this  manner  they  lived  at  the  expense 
of  the  country,  which  they  did  not  spare,  some  of  them  downright 
cowards,  for  every  army,  however  heroic,  always  has  a  certain 
quantity  of  them  in  its  ranks ;  the  others  very  brave,  on  the 
contrary,  but  plunderers  by  nature,  fond  of  liberty  and  disorder, 
and  ready  to  return  to  the  ranks  as  soon  as  they  should  learn  the 
resumption  of  the  operations.  Napoleon,  apprised  of  this  state 
of  things  by  the  difference  between  the  number  of  men  reputed 
to  be  in  the  hospitals  and  the  number  of  those  whom  M.  Darn's 
expenses  proved  to  be  really  there,  turned  his  serious  attention 
to  this  abuse.  He  employed  for  its  repression  the  police  of  the 
Polish  authorities,  and  then  the  gendarmerie  d'dite  attached  to 
the  gtiard,  as  the  only  body  of  men  sufficiently  respected  to 
enforce  obedience.  Still  this  leprosy  attached  to  large  armies 
could  never  be  completely  destroyed  on  the  line  of  operation. 
And  yet  the  army  in  question  was  the  army  of  the  camp  of 
Boulogne,  the  steadiest,  the  best  disciplined,  the  bravest,  that 
ever  existed.  In  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  the  marauders  had 
scarcely  shown  themselves.  But  the  rapidity  of  the  movements, 
the  distance,  the  climate,  the  season,  lastly,  the  slaughter,  re- 
laxing the  ties  of  discipline,  tliose  vermin,  deplorable  effect  of 
wretchedness  in  a  great  body,  began  to  multiply.  Napoleon 
provided  against  the  evil  for  this  time  by  immense  forecast, 
and  by  the  victories  which  he  soon  gained.  But  defeats  can 
in  a  few  days  aggravate  an  evil  of  this  kind  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  produce  the  dissolution  of  armies.  Thus  in  the  very  successes 
of  that  glorious  and  terrible  campaign  of  1807  appeared  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  most  fatal  and  even  memorable  campaign, 
that  of  1 8 12. 

The  return  into  cantonments  was  marked  by  some  movements 
on  tlie  part  of  the  llussians.  Their  ranks  were  exceedingly 
Ihimied.  They  had  not  50,000  men  capable  of  acting  left, 
(icneral  Benningsen,  however,  ([uite  proud  of  not  having  lost  all 
to  tli(^  very  last  man  at  l^]ylau,  and  according  to  custom  pi'o- 
claimino-  himself  conriueror,  was  desirous  to  gfive  his  boasts  the 
a])])earan('e  of  trutli.  lie  therefore  left  Konigsberg  as  soon  as 
he  learnt'dthat  the  ['"'rench  army  was  i^etiring  upon  the  Passarge. 
He  showed  strong  rohnnns  along  tliat  river,  es]')ecially  in  its 
upper  (•oiirs(\  towaixls  Cuttstadt,  facing  the  position  of  Marshal 
jSVy.  lie  went  to  the  wrong  person;  for  that  intrejiid  mai'shal, 
di'pi'ived  of  the  lionour  of  fighting  at  Eylau,  and  impatient  to 
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mukc  liiiiiself  amend?:,  gave  a  vigorous  reception  to  the  coqis 
that  catnt;'  within  his  reach,  and  inflicted  on  them  a considerabh^ 
loss.  At  the  same  moment  the  corps  of  ^larshal  Bernadotte, 
seeking  to  establish  itself  on  the  Lower  Passarge,  and  being 
obliged  for  that  purpose  to  occupy  liraunsberg,  made  itself 
master  of  that  town,  where  it  took  prisoners  2000  Prussians. 
It  was  Dupont's  division  which  had  the  merit  of  this  brilliant 
expedition.  The  Jvussians  liaving,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  manifesting  an  intention  to  proceed  to 
the  Upper  Passarge.  Xapolcon,  in  the  first  days  of  March, 
resolved  to  make  an  offensive  demonstration  on  the  Lower 
Passarge,  so  as  to  alarm  General  Benningsen  for  the  safety  of 
Konigsberg.  It  was  with  regret  that  Xapoleon  decided  on  such 
a  movement,  for  it  was  revealing  to  the  Hussians  the  risk  which 
t  liey  ran  in  ascending  upon  our  right  to  threaten  Warsaw.  Well 
knowing  that  an  unmasked  manoeuvre  is  a  lost  resource,  Xapo- 
leon would  have  chosen  not  to  act  at  all,  or  to  act  in  a  decisive 
manner  by  niarching  for  Konigsberg  with  all  his  forces.  But. 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  keep 
(juiet,  in  order  to  be  so  himself  in  his  winter  ((uarters ;  on  the 
other,  he  had  neither  sufficient  provisions  nor  ammunition  to 
attempt  an  operation  of  any  duration.  Xapoleon  therefore  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  mere  demonstration  on  the  Lower  Passarge, 
executed  on  the  3rd  of  ]\Iarch  by  the  corps  of  Marshals  Soult 
and  J^ernadotte,  who  ])assed  that  river  while  ^Marshal  Xey,  at 
(iuttstadt.  was  roughly  pushing  the  enemy's  corps  proceeding  to 
the  I'pper  Passarge.  The  Russians  lost  in  these  simultaneous 
movements  about  2000  men  ;  and  on  seeing  their  line  of  retreat 
u])on  Kiinigsberg  endangered,  they  hastened  to  retire  and  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  our  cantonments. 

Such  were  the  last  acts  of  that  winter  campaign.  The  cold, 
which  had  long  delayed  its  coming,  began  to  be  severe  ;  the  ther- 
montt'ter  had  fallen  to  eight  and  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing- 
]K)int.  'i'here  was  going  to  be  in  ]\Iarcli  the  weather  that  might 
liave  l)(^en  expected  in  ])ecember  and  January. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  reluctance  that  Xapoleon  had  given 
orders  for  the  last  operatic>]is.  A\'riting  to  ^[arshal  Soult.  he 
says:  "  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  inconveniences  that  I  have  felt 
tVotn  the  ])r('sent  ttioveiin'nts  that  they  enlighten  the  i^ussians 
rt'spt'cting  tln-ir  ])cisiti(Mi.  ISut  they  jiressed  me  too  much  on  mv 
right.  iSfing  rcsohed  to  let  th(^  bad  season  pass,  and  to  organise 
tlir  sii])]-)lirs,  1  am  not  otherwise  N'exed  at  this  lesson  given  to  the 
rnciiiy.  ^\  ith  thf  -])irit  of  ])ri'simi])tion  with  which  I  see  him 
aniniritcd.  we  need  liut  to  ha\'e  patience  to  see  him  make  capital 
l)lun(lers."'      (Osterode.  March  6.) 

If  Xapf^ileon  had  then  liad  provisions  and  means  of  eonvevance 
to  carrv  alouL!'  with  him  snflicient  to  subsist  the  armv  for  a  few 
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clays,  lie  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  immediately,  having  to 
do  with  an  enemy  ill-advised  enough  to  come  and  throw  himself 
upon  his  quarters.  Thus  the  whole  question  consisted,  according 
to  his  notions,  in  such  a  supply  of  provisions  as  would  enable  him 
to  recruit  his  soldiers,  exhausted  by  privations,  and  to  assemble 
them  for  some  davs  without  beino-  liable  to  see  them  die  of  huno^er 
or  to  leave  half  of  them  behind,  as  was  the  case  at  Eylau. 

The  towns  on  the  coast,  especially  Elbing,  would  be  able  to  fur- 
nish him  with  provisionsfor  thefirst  moments  of  his  establishment, 
but  such  resources  were  not  sufficient  for  him.  He  purposed, 
therefore,  to  bring  large  quantities  either  from  Warsaw  down 
the  ^^istula.  or  from  Bromberg  by  the  Nackel  Canal,  and  which 
should  then  be  carried  by  land  from  the  Vistula  to  the  different 
cantouments  of  the  army  on  the  Passarge.  To  this  end  he  gave 
the  most  precise  orders  for  collecting  the  necessary  supplies  in 
the  first  instance  at  Bromberg  and  Warsaw,  for  next  creating 
the  means  of  transport  for  completing  the  journey  from  the 
Vistula  to  the  banks  of  the  Passarge.  His  intention  was  to 
begin  with  serving  out  to  his  soldiers  the  entire  ration  for  each 
day,  and  then  to  form  at  Osterode,  the  centre  of  his  quarters,  a 
general  magazine,  containing  some  millions  of  rations  of  bread, 
rice,  wine,  spirits.  For  this  purpose  he  meant  to  turn  to  account 
the  zeal  of  the  Poles,  who  had  hitlierto  rendered  him  few  military 
services,  and  from  whom  he  wished  to  derive  some  administra- 
tive services  at  least.  As  he  had  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  ^^"arsaw, 
he  charged  him  to  arrange  with  the;  provisional  government 
which  directed  the  affairs  of  Poland.  He  wrote  him  therefore 
the  following  letter,  sending  him  full  ]iowers  for  concluding 
the  bargains,  whatever  the  prices  might  be. 

••()st1';r()pe,  \2th March,  10  at  niglit. 

"  T  received  yoiu-  letter  of  the  lotli  at  three  this  afternoon.  I  liave 
300,000  rations  of  biscuit  at  Warsaw.  It  takes  ei2;ht  days  to  come 
from  Warsaw  to  Osterode  ;  work  miracles,  but  despatch  50,000  rations 
1<)  me  every  day.  Endeavour  also  to  send  me  2000  quarts  of  spirits 
per  ilay.  At  this  moment  the  fate  of  I'^urope  and  the  most  extensive 
schemes  d(;pend  upon  supplies  of  proA'isions.  To  beat  the  liussians, 
if  I  liave  bread,  is  mere  cliild's  l>lay.  1  have  millions;  I  do  not 
refuse  to  ,^nve  some  of  tliem.  All  that  you  do  will  ])e  rightly  done, 
hut  on  the,  receijjt  of  this  letter  ther(!  must  ])c  sent  off  to  me  by 
laini,  hy  way  of  JNILnva  and  Ta,kroczin,  50,000  rations  of  biscuit  and 
2000  (piarts.  ft  is  a  matter  of  eighty  Avaggons  per  day,  wliich  must 
1)(^  paid  for  handsomely.  if  the  patriotism  of  the  ]'oles  cannot  make 
this  cH'ort,  they  are  not  good  for  much.  The  importance  of  what  I 
iim  dc.-^iring  of  you  is  grciater  than  all  tlie  negotiations  in  tlie  wor](b 
Send  for  the  urthnnutlcii r,  (leneral  bemarrois,  and  the  most  influen- 
tial ]i('rso]is  of  llic  government.  (live  money;  1  sliall  approve 
wliatcvi'i'  vou  do.      IJiscuit  and  hrnndv — that  is  all  we  want.     Those 
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300,000  raliuiLs  of  ])iscuit  luul  those  18,000  or  20,000  quartd  of 
brandy,  whicli  nuiy  reacli  us  in  a  few  days — these  are  the  tliiiigs  tn 
foil  the  conihinations  of  all  the  powers." 

.M.  do  Talloyraiid  asscmljled  tlio  members  of  tlie  Polish  g'overn- 
meiit.  to  eudeavoiir  to  obtain  the  supplies  and  waggons  which 
were  wanted.  Provisions  were  not  scarce  in  Poland,  for  by 
furnishing  tho  Jews  with  ready  money,  you  would  be  sure  to 
obtain  them.  J3ut  to  organise  tln^  means  of  conveyance  was  a 
very  diflicult  task.  It  was  intended  to  hire  them  in  the  country, 
paying  liberally  for  them  ;  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  buy  carts 
and  horses,  and  tlms  relays  wore  established  from  the  banks  of 
tlio  \'istula  to  those  of  the  Passarge.  The  provisions  were  sent 
down  the  Vistula  in  boats  ;  being  then  landed  at  Warsaw,  Plock, 
Thorn.  Marieuwerder.  they  were  carried  to  Osterodi\  the  centre 
of  tho  cantonments,  either  in  the  caissons  of  the  regiments,  or 
in  the  carriages  of  the  country,  or  in  those  which  had  been 
])urchased  and  horsed  for  the  purpose.  Oxen  were  bought  u]) 
throughout  all  Silosia,  and  driven  on  foot  to  Warsaw.  Wines 
and  s])irits  were  sought  on  the  north  coast,  whither  commerce 
bring's  them  in  considerable  cpiantity  and  of  superior  (piality. 
Thoy  wero  to  be  obtained  at  lierlin,  at  Stettin,  at  Elbing,  and 
woi'o  des])atched  by  water  to  Thorn.  Napoleon  had  bi'en  particu- 
lai'ly  solicitous  to  procure  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bottles 
()\  wine,  to  cheer  tho  hearts  of  his  soldiers.  He  had  near  him  a 
\  aluable  resource  of  this  kind,  \n\i  it  was  shut  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Dautzig,  wliere  there  were  several  millions  of  bottles  of  excel- 
h'lit  wines,  that  is  to  say,  suflicient  to  supply  the  army  for  some 
months.     This  was  no  weak  stimulus  to  reduce  that  fortress. 

These  assiduous  attentions  paid  to  tlie  supply  of  the  army 
coidd  not  ])roduce  an  immediate  effect ;  but  meanwhile  the 
solditM's  were  living  on  the  Nogath,  on  Elbing,  on  the  very  dis- 
li'icts  which  they  occu])ied,  and  their  industry  making  u])  for 
w  hat  was  deficient,  they  had  contrived  to  procure  necessaries. 
( 'ensiderable  (piantilies  of  hidden  pro\isions  had  been  discovered, 
nnd  these  enabled  them  to  wait  for  the  regular  arrivals  from  the 
\  i>tnha.  They  wei-e  lodged  in  the  villages,  and  had  ceased  to 
lii\(iuae.  which  was  a  gi'oat  reli(d'  for  troops  that  had  bivouacked 
for  f!\-e  snccessivt^  months,  from  October  to  fV'bruaiy.  At  the 
ad\aneed  jiosts  fliey  li\-.(l  in  hovels,  the  materials  for  which 
;ind  for  fuel  were  fui'nished  in  abundance  l)y  the  forests  of  the 
eonnli'v.  Some  wine,  some  spirits,  found  at  .Mlbing.  and  distri- 
liiited  with  iii'dcr.  restore<l  io  our  soldii'rs  sonu'  of  their  ixaietv. 
After  the  lii'>t  (lays  lliey  began  b>  like  the  situation  b(>tter  tluin 
that  on  the  Xarew  ;  foi'  the  countrv  was  finer,  and  fhev  hoped, 
on  the  return  of  the  7iiild  seaseii.  to  compensate  tlu>mselves  for 
pi'eseiit  pri\ations,  and  to  put  an  eiul  by  a  day  of  battle  to  the 
terrible  strue-ode  in  which  thev  wei'o  euijaucd. 
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The  provisional  regiments  destined  to  bring  the  recruits 
began  to  arrive  on  the  Vistula.  Several  of  them,  already  gone 
to  the  theatre  of  war,  had  been  reviewed,  dissolved,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
soldiers  thus  saw  their  ranks  filled  up,  heard  talk  of  numerous 
reinforcements  which  were  preparing  on  the  rear  of  the  army, 
and  relied  more  than  ever  on  that  supreme  vigilance  which 
])rovided  for  all  their  wants.  The  cavalry  continued  to  be  the 
object  of  the  most  attentive  care.  Napoleon  had  formed  foot 
detachments  of  all  the  dismounted  horse,  and  had  sent  them  into 
Silesia  in  quest  of  horses,  in  which  that  province  abounded. 

Immense  works  were  in  progress  on  the  Passarge  and  on  the 
Vistula,  in  order  to  secure  the  position  of  the  army.  All  the 
bridges  over  the  Passarge  had  been  destroyed,  two  excepted ; 
one  for  the  use  of  Marshal  Bernadotte's  corps  at  Braunsberg. 
the  other  for  the  use  of  Marshal  Soult's  corps  at  Spanden. 
Vast  tetcs  de  font  were  added  to  each  of  them,  to  afford  facility 
for  debouching  beyond,  Napoleon  repeating  incessantly  to  his 
lieutenants,  that  a  line  was  not  easy  to  defend  unless  one  were 
able  to  cross  it  in  its  turn,  to  take  the  offensive  against  any 
one  who  should  attack  it.*  Two  bridges  over  the  Vistula,  one 
at  Marienburg,  the  other  at  Marienwerder,  ensured  the  com- 
munication with  the  troops  of  Marshal  Lefebvre,  charged  with 
the  siege  of  Dantzig.  Napoleon,  therefore,  could  either  go  to 
them  or  make  them  come  to  him,  and  everywhere  present  a 
com]:)act  mass  to  the  enemy.  Marshal  Lefebvre  was  approach- 
ing Dantzig,  while  awaiting  the  heavy  artillery  drawn  from  the 
fortresses  of  Silesia,  to  commence  this  important  siege,  which 
was  to  be  the  occu])ation  and  the  glory  of  the  winter.  The 
works  of  the  Sierock,  Praga,  and  Modlin,  destined  to  consoli- 
date the  position  of  Warsaw,  w^ere  likewise  prosecuted. 

It  was  at  the  little  village  of  Osterode  that  Na])oleon  directed 
all  these  operations.  His  soldiers  having  bread,  potatoes,  meat, 
brandy,  straw  to  shelter  themselves,  wood  for  fuel,  were  not 
badly  off;  but  the  officers,  who  could  procure  no  better  food 
and  lodging  tlian  the  soldier,  even  with  their  pay  punctually 
paid,  \vere  exposed  to  many  privations.  Napoleon  meant  to  set 
IlifTii  an  example  of  resignation  by  remaining  among  them. 
The  officers  of  each  corps,  sent  to  Osterode,  could  not  say  that 
lliey  had  found  him  more  comfortably  settled  than  the  lowest 
of  thciii.     Accordingly,  in  answering  his  brother  Joseph,  who 

"  "  Ncit  licr  ii  liver  nor  any  line  whatever,"  he  wrote  to  Eernadotte  (6th 
Maicli.  ( )stiToilc).  "  (■.•m  he  defended  iiidess  they  have  offensive  points;  for 
when  Mill  havi^  nnly  dc.rcnded  yourself,  you  have  run  risks  without  tcaininp;  anv- 
thintr.  lint  when  you  (•;in  (^f)nibine  defence  with  an  offensive  movement,  you 
(■ause  the  enemy  to  i-un  more  risks  tlian  lie  makes  the  attacking-  body  incur. 
Ijct  tlien  the  works  at  the  t'ti:<  <li  pout  of  ,S[)aiiden  and  HraunsberL;:  i)rocced 
d;iv  ;inil  iii'_:lit .'" 
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cninplaiut'd  of  tlie  liardsliips  endured  by  the  army  of  iS'aples, 
li.'  laughed  at  liis  comj^laints,  accused  liim  of  weakness  of  mind, 
;ind  drew  tlie  folk)win<jr  picture. 

••'J1ie  oflicers  of  the  staff  have  not  undressed  for  these  two 
months,  and  some  not  for  four  months  ])ast  ;  I  have  myself  been 
a  fortnight  without  takinir  off  my  boots.  We  are  amidst  snow 
and  mud.  without  wine,  without  brandy,  without  bread,  eating 
])otatoes  and  mt^at,  making  long  marches  and  counter-marches, 
without  any  kind  of  comforts,  lighting  in  general  with  the 
]),ivonet  and  under  grape,  the  wounded  having  to  be  carried 
awav  in  sledges,  exposed  to  the  air.  for  fifty  leagues." 

Jle  is  adverting  here  to  the  march  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Eylau,  for  at  Osterode  they  were  better  off. 

••It  is,  therefore,  a  silly  joke  to  compare  the  places  where 
we  are  with  the  fine  country  of  Xaples,  where  you  have  wine, 
bread,  sheets  to  your  beds,  society,  and  even  that  of  women. 
After  destroying  the  Prussian  monarchy,  we  are  fighting  against 
the  rest  of  Prussia,  against  the  Russians,  the  Calmucks.  the 
( 'ossacks.  and  those  northern  tribes  wliich  of  old  overran  the 
Ivoman  empire.  AVe  are  waging  war  in  all  its  energy  and  its 
horror.  Amidst  all  these  excessive  fatigues,  everybody  has 
1)een  more  fir  less  ill  ;  for  my  part.  I  was  never  better,  and  I 
have  grown  fat."      fOsterode.  ^Nlarch  I.) 

'khe  situation  of  which  Napoleon  draws  this  sketch  was 
alreadv  much  improved  at  Osterode.  t\specially  for  the  soldiers. 
ISut  if  we  suffered,  the  l^ussians  suffered  far  more,  and  were 
in  extreme  distress.  Their  l^attalions.  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  o])erations  numbered  500  men,  were  now  reduced 
to  300.  200.  I  50.  'ken  had  just  been  taken  at  once,  which  fell 
short  of  the  last  number.  If  the  Pussians  were  to  attempt  to 
cope  with  Xa])C)leon.  it  would  be  on  condition  of  sacrificing  their 
armv  ;  in  coiisecjiience.  they  could  no  longer  show  themselves 
in  the  o]ien  field.  A\'oi'd  had  been  sent  to  Petersburg,  in  tlu' 
name  of  all  the  genei-nls.  that  if  the  forces  which  were  left 
wei-e  not  (hjul)le(l  at  least,  they  could  not  thenceforth  do  anv- 
lliiiig  but  run  away  from  the  French.  kor  the  rest,  all  the 
lliis.-ian  officers,  lilled  with  admiration  of  our  armv.  sen>il)le 
lliat  ill  fact  they  wen-  fighting  much  more  for  f]ngland  or 
l'i'u--ia  than  for  Kus-ia.  lono-,.(l  f(,i-  peace,  and  called  loudlv 
for  it. 

Tli''ii-  lroo])s.  not  >ii])])lied.  like  th(.ise  of  \a])oleon.  bv  a 
-ujiei'ior  foreca-t,  were  dying  of  hunger.  A\'eai'y  of  war.  thev 
had  cea--e(l  to  fight  with  oui'  men.  They  met  in  maraudiuL'". 
alnio-t  wilhoiil  attacking  one  another.  They  S(>emed  to  have 
in-tincti\'ely  agi'ei'd  not  to  ackl  to  the  hard>hi]is  of  their  situation. 
Sonietinies  it  lia]i]iened  that  unfortunate  Cossacks,  driven  b\- 
hunger,  and  ex])ressiiig  themselves  by  signs,  came  to  beg  bread 
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of  our  soldiers,  giving-  them  to  understand  that  for  several  days 
they  had  not  had  anything  to  eat ;  and  our  men,  always  dis- 
posed to  pity,  gave  them  potatoes,  of  which  they  had  a  great 
abundance.  Singular  sight,  this  return  to  humanity  even 
amidst  the  cruelties  of  war ! 

Napoleon  knew  that,  while  suffering  great  hardships,  he  liad 
subjected  the  enemy  to  much  greater.  But  he  had  to  combat 
the  false  repoi-ts  accredited  at  Warsaw,  at  Berlin,  and  above 
all,  at  Paris.  His  prodigious  glory  alone  awed  minds,  always 
independent  in  France,  always  malevolent  in  Europe,  and  he 
could  already  anticipate  that  on  the  fn-st  serious  reverse  lie 
should  see  one  after  another  desert  him.  Never,  in  consequence, 
had  he  such  efforts  to  make,  such  energy  of  character  to  exert, 
in  order  to  control  the  public  opinion.  Young  auditors  sent 
from  Paris  to  carry  to  headquarters  the  despatches  of  the 
different  ministries,  unaccustomed  to  the  scenes  that  met  their 
view,  and  officers,  either  discontented  or  more  deeply  impressed 
tliau  usual  with  the  horrors  of  that  war,  sent  to  France  letters 
full  of  exaggerations.  "Concert  with  M.  Daru,"  said  Napoleon 
to  M.  Maret  in  one  of  his  letters,  '■  about  sending  back  the  audi- 
tors, who  are  useless  here,  who  are  wasting  their  time,  and  who, 
unused  to  the  events  of  war,  write  nothinij  hut  stupid  cibsurditics 
to  Paris.  In  future  I  will  have  the  papers  brought  by  officers  of 
the  staff."  As  for  the  accounts  relative  to  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
emanating  from  certain  officers,  and  which  Fouche  mentioned 
to  him  as  the  source  of  the  false  reports  circulated  in  Paris, 
Napoleon  replied  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  to  be  believed. 
"  ]\Iy  officers,"  said  he,  "know  as  much  about  what  is  passing 
in  my  army  as  the  loungers  j^nva ding  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
hiwiv  ahovt  wliat  is  under  dcliheration  in  the  mJ/Me^J  (April  13). 
Besides,  tlic  ht'/man  ■minel  is  ^^/t'a.st'd!  'witli  exaggeration.  The 
sombn^  ])ictures  drawn  for  you  of  our  situation  have  for  tlieir 
authors  Paris  heiljUers,  vlio  are  etdepts  at  j^ainting.  Never  was 
tlie  ])osition  of  France  eitlier  greater  or  more  glorious.  As  for 
Mylaii,  T  liav(>  said  and  repeated  tliat  tli(>  bulletin  had  exaggerated 
tilt'  loss  ;  and  what  are  two  or  tliree  thousand  men  killed  in  a  great 
battle  ?  When  I  lake  haeh  rjig  armg  to  F ranee  and  to  the  Bhin.e, 
if  I'-ill  he  seen,  that  not  rnang  irilJ  ]/c  niissi/ig  at  roU-ea/l.  At  the 
tittle  oF  tlic  expedition  to  I'lgypt,  the  cofres]")()nelence  of  the  army, 
beiiiM'  itttet'cepted  by  th(^  Ib'itish  cabinet,  was  print(Ml.  and  led  to 
lite  expedition  of  tlti'  Iviglish,  which  was  silly,  which  ought  to 
Itave  tailed,  but  \vhi(dt  sticceeded  hcnntsr  it  vas  decreed,  hg  fate 
llidf  it  s/ifiidd  siiccnd.  'I'hen,  too,  it  was  said  that  we  were 
destittile  oi'  everything  in  l*]gy])t,  the  richest  country  in  the 
^vot•ld  :  it  Avas  said  1  ha1  tli<^  army  Avas  destroyed,  and  J  brought 
back  eight-tiiiitlis  of  it  to  Totilon  !  Tht>  Russians  claim  tlie 
victory  \  so  tliey  did  aftt'f  Pulttisk,  after  Aitsterlitz.      Tliey  were 
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pursuod,  on  tht'  contrary,  at  thi*  point  of  the  sword,  till  they 
were  under  the  guns  of  K()nigsberL^.  Tiiey  had  fifteen  or 
sixteen  (j^enerals  killed.  Their  loss  was  immense.  Ifv  mruhr  a 
ihnciiright  hvtchcry  of  ity 

There  h;id  l)een  printed  some  fragiumts  of  letters  from  !^^ajor- 
(icneral  J^erthier.  making  mention  of  the  dangers  to  which 
Xapoli'on  had  been  exposi-d.  ••They  are  publishing."  he  wrote 
to  the  Arch-Chancellor  Camljact'rrs.  "that  1  command  mv  ad- 
vanced posts.  .  .  .  what  ab>urdiries!  I  begged  you  not  to 
allow  anything  but  the  bulletins  to  be  inserted  in  the  Monitcvr. 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  you  will  prevent  me  from  writing  at 
all.  and  then  you  will  be  more  uneasy.  .  .  ,  BerthiiM-  writes 
amidst  a  field  of  battle,  wearied,  and  not  expecting  that  his 
letters  will  be  printed."     (Osterode,  March  5.) 

Thus  Napoleon  liad  no  desire  that  his  own  personal  courage 
should  be  noticed,  for  that  very  courage  became  a  dancjer.  It  was 
acknowledging  too  plainly  that  this  military  monarchy,  without 
past,  without  future,  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  cannon-ball. 

The  transports  caused  in  France  by  the  wonders  of  Austerlitz 
and  Jena  were  succeeded  by  a  sort  r)f  uneasini-ss.  I'aris  was 
dull  and  deserted,  for  the  empemr  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
who  constituted  a  great  ]")art  of  the  high  society  of  that  nngn, 
were  absent.  Trade  sulfered.  Xapoleon  eujrtined  his  sisters 
and  the  Princes  ('ambaceres  and  Lebrun  to  give  entertain- 
ments. He  wished  to  fill  up  in  this  way  the  void  created  by  his 
absence.  He  ordt^red  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  movabh^s  of 
the  crown  at  bontainebleau.  \'ersaill(\s,  Conipiegne,  St.  Cloud, 
and  several  millions  taken  from  his  p(M-sonal  savings  to  be 
expended  on  stiill's  in  the  manufactories  of  Lyons.  Kouen,  and 
St.  Quentin.  He  directed  the  sums  laid  out  to  be  ])roportioned, 
not  to  the  wants  of  the  im])erial  residences,  but  to  the  wants  of 
the  different  branches  of  trade.  Though  he  generallv  made  a 
])oint  of  checking  the  buidness  of  the  empress  and  his  sisters 
foi-  expen-;e.  on  this  occasioTi  he  recommended  prodigalitv  to 
them.  lie  desired  that  the  Sinking  Fund,  that  is  to  say.  the 
t  reasurv  of  the  army,  should  devote  a  million  ])er  month  to  be 
lent  to  the  princi]ial  mainifactui'ers.  on  de]X)sit  of  goods,  and  he 
demanded  a  project  for  cnnvei-ting  tliat  accidental  measure  into 
a  peniianein  in-iitution,  having  foi'  its  object,  he  said,  not  the 
creation  of  a  che-^t  for  the  as>i>tance  of  bankru])ts.  but  of  a 
provident  cliest  de-lined  to  uphold  manufacturers  emplovinL;' a 
'_Ti'at  inimbi'i- of  hand-,  whom  they  wnidd  be  obliged  to  discharijfe 
if  tliev  we)-,'  not  furni-hrd  with  facNJiiies  I'or  ])aying  them. 

La-tlv.  he  devi-ed  an  exti-aoi'dinary  Tuedium  for  procuring;- 
ca])ital'^  foi-  commei'ce.  and  for  making,  at  the  same  time,  a 
notabl.'  iiiiprovi-meni  in  t he  administi-ation  of  the  linances.  At 
that  time,  still  le<-  than  at  the  pre'^ent  day,  was  the  sum  total 
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of  the  taxes  rigidly  levied  within  the  year.  Thus  the  bills  of 
the  receivers-general,  representatives  of  the  taxes,  were  not  due, 
for  a  part  at  least,  till  three  or  four  montlis  after  the  turn  of 
the  year,  that  is  to  say,  till  March,  April,  or  May  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  discount  them,  a  business 
undertaken  by  a  class  of  agents  who  carried  on  a  very  active 
stock- jobbing.  It  was  the  floating  debt  of  the  time,  which  was 
met  with  the  bills  of  the  receivers-general,  as  it  is  now  met  with 
the  hons  royaux.  This  discount  required  a  capital  of  80,000,000 
on  the  part  of  the  Paris  capitalists.  Na])oleon's  idea  was  to 
determine  that,  for  1808,  for  example,  that  portion  of  the  bills 
which  should  not  be  due  till  1809  should  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  1 809  itself,  and  the  same  in  future,  so  that  the  service 
of  each  year  should  have  for  its  use  only  those  bills  which  fell 
due  in  that  same  year.  The  deficit,  answering  to  the  portion  of 
the  bills  carried  back  to  1 809,  would  remain  to  be  provided  for. 
This  was  a  sum  of  80,000,000  to  be  raised.  Napoleon  proposed 
to  furnish  it  by  a  loan,  which  the  treasury  of  the  State  should 
obtain  from  the  treasury  of  the  aruiy  at  a  moderate  rate.  "  By 
this  means,"  he  wrote,  "  my  bills  would  fall  due  all  within  twelve 
months;  the  public  treasury  would  save  5,000,000  or  6,000,000 
in  expenses  of  negotiation  ;  our  manufactures  and  our  commerce 
would  make  an  immense  gain,  since  there  would  be  80,000,000 
idle,  which,  as  they  could  not  find  employment  at  the  treasury, 
would  be  placed  in  commerce."  (Note  to  Prince  Cambaceres, 
Osterode,  April  i.) 

He  gave  orders  for  making  in  Paris  itself  a  considerable 
((uantity  of  shoes,  boots,  harness,  and  gun-carriages,  to  give 
employment  to  the  workmen  of  the  capital.  The  articles  made 
in  Paris  were  of  better  quality  than  those  made  elsewhere.  The 
only  question  was,  how  to  transport  them  to  Poland.  Napoleon 
devised  for  this  an  expedient  as  simple  as  it  was  ingenioiis.  At 
this  period  a  company  of  contractors  was  charged  with  the 
transports  of  the  army,  and  furnished  at  a  fixed  rate  the  caissons 
which  carried  the  bread,  the  baggage,  everytliing,  in  short,  tliat 
follows  the  troops,  even  the  most  lightly  ecpiipped.  Napoleon 
liad  been  struck,  amidst  the  quagmires  of  I'ultusk  and  Ciolymin, 
with  the  little  zeal  of  those  drivers  enrolled  by  private  industry, 
with  their  want  of  courage  in  danger,  and  as  he  liad  determined 
to  organise  the  artillery-drivers  militarily,  so  he  resolved  likewise 
\o  organise  the  baggage-drivers  militarily  ;  thinking  that,  the, 
danger  being  nearly  equal  for  all  those  who  concur  in  the  dif- 
ferent services  of  an  army,  it  was  necessary  to  connect  tliem  all 
l)y  tlie  bond  of  honour,  and  to  treat  them  as  soldiers,  in  order  to 
impose  on  them  the  duties  of  soldiers.  He  had  therefore  giveii 
orders  foi'  forming  successively  in  Paris  battalions  of  the  train 
charged    with   the   driving   of  (he    ('(|ui[)ages.    for   constructing 
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caissons,  for  piircliasing  draught  liorses,  and  when  tlie  personal 
and  material  t'stablishnient  of  these  battalions  should  beorgfanised, 
for  deHpatciiing  them  to  the  Vistula.  Instead  of  coming  empty, 
these  new  military  e((uipag(^s  were  to  bring  the  articles  of  equi])- 
ment  manufactured  in  Paris.  These  articles  miglit  arrive  in  time 
on  the  Vistula,  for  the  journey  took  two  months,  and  it  was 
possible  that  the  war  might  last  five  or  six.  Napoleon  purposed 
by  the  whole  of  thesi^  measures  lo  remedy  the  temporary  stagna- 
tion of  commerce,  and  to  make  the  war  consumption  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  the  peace  consumption.  The  one,  in  fact, 
consumes  not  less  than  the  other ;  and  when  money  is  not 
scarce,  a  skilful  administration  can  furnish  workmen  with  the 
employment  that  peace  would  supply,  and  afford  them  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  even  amidst  the  dilliculties  of  the  war. 

Such  is  the  multitude  of  objects  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention  \n  the  village  of  Osterode,  living  in  a  sort  of  barn, 
whence  he  awed  Europe  and  governed  his  empire.  A  more 
suitable  abode  was  at  length  found  for  him  at  Finkenstein  ;  it 
was  a  country  house,  belonging  to  one  of  the  employes  of  the 
crown  of  Prussia,  and  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  himself 
with  his  staff  and  his  military  household.  There,  as  at  Osterode, 
he  was  in  the  centre  of  his  cantonments,  and  had  it  in  his  power 
to  repair  to  any  quarter  wh(>re  his  presence  might  be  necessary. 
The  portfolios  of  the  several  ministries  were  sent  to  him  everv 
week,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  luost  important  as  well 
as  the  most  trivial  matters.  The  theatres  themselves,  at  this 
distance,  did  not  escape  his  active  superintendence.  There  had 
been  composed  in  his  honour  music  and  verses  which  he  deemed 
bad.  P>v  his  order,  otliei's  were  composed,  in  which  he  was  less 
praised,  but  in  which  eh'vated  sentiments  were  expressed  in 
suitable  language,  lie  directed  that  the  authors  should  be 
thanked  and  rewarded,  adding  these  noble  words:  Tlie  lest -fa // 
Id  prfi'i^r  liic  /s  f<i  vrllr  f/i  ni^/s  ichicJi  cycitc  licroic  seni  iiiif}}f.^  in  tin: 
antwn,  in  yoiifli.  (rml  in  fhc  arm]/,  ile  read  the  ])ublic  papers 
attentively,  followed  the  meetings  of  the  French  AcadeniA'. 
desired  that  th(>  tendencies  of  the  minds  of  writers  should  be 
corrected,  and  that  an  eye  should  be  kept  upon  the  orations 
(lt'li\-ered  before  tln^  Academy.  He  considered  the  attacks  made 
1)\'  till'  JduriKiJ  ill'  F Empi I'l'  and  the  J/rrncre  ilc  Francr  u]')On  the 
philosophers  as  mischievous.  "It  is  necessary,"  said  lie,  '-to 
liave  discreet  men  at  the  head  of  those  journals.  Those  two 
journals  affect  I'eligion  even  to  bigotry.  Instead  of  attacking 
the  excesses  of  the  exclusive  system  of  sonu^  ])in'loso])hers,  thev 
attack  ])liilosophy  ami  human  k!U)wledge.  lnst(\ad  of  keeping 
the  ])r()duct  ions  of  the  age  within  l)oiinds  by  sound  criticism, 
they  discourage,  d(^])reeiate,  and  debase  them.  I  am  not  ad- 
\ertiug  to  political  o])inious:   one  ne(>d  not  be  very  shrewd  to 
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perceive  that  if  they  durst  launch  into  them,  they  would  not  be 
much  sounder  than  those  of  the  Courrier  Frangaisy 

The  French  Academy  had  held  a  meeting  for  the  reception 
of  Cardinal  Maury,  recalled  to  France,  and  replaced  in  the  chair 
which  he  had  formerly  occupied.  The  Abbe  Sicard,  in  receiving 
Cardinal  Maury,  had  expressed  himself  in  unbecoming  terms  of 
Mirabeau.  The  person  received  had  spoken  no  better  of  him,  and 
this  academical  meeting  had  furnished  occasion  for  a  philippic 
against  the  Revolution  and  the  revolutionists.  Napoleon,  dis- 
agreeably affected,  wrote  to  Fouche,  the  minister :  "I  recom- 
mend to  you,  let  there  be  no  reaction  in  the  public  opinion. 
Let  Mirabeau  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  praise.  There  are 
many  things  in  that  meeting  of  the  Academy  which  do  not 
please  me.  When  shall  we  grow  wiser !  When  shall  we  be 
animated  with  genuine  Christian  charity,  and  when  will  our 
actions  not  have  for  their  object  to  humble  anybody !  When 
shall  we  abstain  from  awaking  recollections  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  so  many  persons !  "     (Finkenstein,  May  20.) 

At  another  time  he  learned  from  the  correspondence  of  all 
kinds,  which  he  paid  for  liberally  and  read  with  care,  that 
intestine  quarrels  divided  the  administration  of  the  Opera,  and 
that  there  was  a  disposition  to  j^ersecute  a  machinist,  on  account 
of  a  change  of  decoration  which  had  failed.  "  I  will  not  have 
wrangling  anywhere,"   he  wrote  to   M.    Fouche.      "I  will   not 

suffer  M to  be  the   victim   of  a   fortuitous   accident ;  my 

custom  is  to  support  the  unfortunate  :  whether  actresses  ascend 
into  the  clouds  or  ascend  not,  I  will  not  allow  that  to  be  made 
a  handle  for  intriguing."     (April  12.) 

At  the  same  time  he  showed  extreme  solicitude  about  the  in- 
stitutions for  education,  particularly  about  that  of  Ecouen,  where 
the  daughters  of  poor  legionaries  were  to  be  educated.  He 
wished  them,  he  wrote  to  M.  de  Lacepede,  to  be  trained  up  into 
women,  simple,  chaste,  worthy  of  being  united  to  men  who  should 
have  served  him  faithfully  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  civil 
administration.  To  render  them  such,  it  was  requisite,  according 
to  him,  that  they  should  be  brought  up  in  sentiments  of  solid 
piety.  "  1  have  attached,"  said  he,  "  but  a  secondary  importance^ 
to  the  religious  institutions  for  the  school  of  Fontainebleau. 
'I'he  object  of  tliat  is  to  train  young  ofhcers  ;  but  as  for  Kcouen, 
it  is  a  totally  different  affair.  It  is  tliere  proposed  to  train  u]) 
wiHiien,  wives,  mothers  of  families.  Make  hr/ievers  of  them,  not 
rra.s.inicrf>.  Tlic  itra.l-ncsH  of  the  hrniv  of  ivonien,  the  moVdity  of 
tlirir  i(/af.^,  their  i/csti/uifinn  in,  tlie  socit't  order,  the  neeessit//  for 
i)i^/>iri)ig  iJieni  iritJi,  a  j)erpct,vjit.  resignation  and  a,  mild  and  easi/ 
eh.arilii — all  tliis  rmulers  the  yoke  of  religion  indispensable  for 
them.  1  am  desirous  that  they  may  leave  it.  not  agreeable 
wuuieu,  l)ut  x'irtiious  women,  tliat  their  aejreeahte  eiualities  may  t>c 
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I'f  the  heart,  not  of  tlie  /uind."  lu  conse(|nence,  he  recommended 
that  they  shoidd  be  taught  history  and  literature,  that  they 
should  be  spared  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  too 
abstruse  sciences  ;  that  they  should  also  learn  sufficient  of 
natural  philosophy  to  be  able  to  dispel  the  popular  ignorance 
around  them,  somewhat  of  ordinary  medicine,  of  botany,  of 
dancing,  hi'.t  not  tliid  i>j'  the  (Jjjrra,  the  art  of  ciphering,  and  all 
sorts  of  needlework.  Tlieir  a])artments.  he  added,  must  be 
furnished  by  their  own  handiwork.  They  must  make  their 
chemises,  their  stockings,  their  dresses,  tlieir  caps,  and  be  able, 
in  case  of  need,  to  make  clothes  for  their  infants.  I  want  to 
make  these  young  girls  useful  women,  certain  that  I  shall 
thereby  make  them  agreeable  women.  If  I  were  to  allow  any 
one  to  set  about  makin"'  them  apTeeable  women.  I  should  soon 
ha\e  them  turned  into  female  coxcond^s  {indites  luditr esses). 
( j-'iidvenstein.  ^lay  15.) 

Anddst  this  prodigious  activity,  sometimes  changing  from 
beneficent  xngilauce  to  jealous  mistrust,  which  cannot  fail  to 
happen  with  a  new  and  absolute  master,  Napoleon  turned  his 
attention  to  the  police,  knew  what  persons  entered  Paris  and 
what  li'ft  it.  lie  was  informed  that  Madame  de  Stael  had  re- 
turned thither,  that  she  had  already  visited  at  several  country 
luiuses  in  the  eiivircms.  and  made  more  than  one  hostile  speech. 
Alleging  that,  if  he  did  not  interfere,  she  would  compromise 
good  citizens,  whom  he  should  afterwards  be  obliged  to  treat 
with  severity,  he  had  ordered  her.  notwithstanding  many  con- 
trary solicitations,  to  be  expelled  from  i^aris.  As  he  distrusted 
l-'uuclu'.  tilt'  miiii>tt'r.  who  was  disposed  to  s])are  influential 
persons,  he  had  enjoined  lum  to  make  her  set  off  without  delay, 
and  had  recommended  to  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres  to  see 
to  the  execution  of  this  order.  (March  26.)  At  the  same  moment 
he  was  informed  that  the  police  had  sent  away  froiu  Paris  an  old 
conventionalist  named  l^icord.  For  the  latter  nol)ody  solicited, 
no  great  ])ersonage  claimed  indulgence  ;  all  were  hurrii^d  away 
l)v  the  reaction,  and  there  was  neithei"  favt)ur  nor  humanity  for 
ihosc  wlio  were  called  revolutionists.  ••  WHiy."  wrote  Na]ioleon  to 
Koiielii'.  "why  send  Kicord  the  conventionalist  away  from  Paris? 
If  he  is  a  dangerous  man.  lu'  ought  not  to  ha\'e  been  suffered  to 
I'cturn.  contrai'y  to  the  laws  of  the  year  ^'TI1.  liut  since  he  has 
hccn  ])ei'niilTed  to  come  back,  he  must  be  left  there.  What  he 
did  t'oniierlv  is  of  litth'  conse(|uence.  He  conducted  himself  in 
tlie  time  of  the  ('(invention  like  a  man  anxious  to  make  his 
i'di-tiiiie;  he  joined  in  tlie  cry  of  the  time.  He  is  now  in  easy 
cMi'eiimstances.  and  will  luA  involve  hiiuself  in  any  scrapes  forthe 
sake  of  a  subsistence.  Let  him  then  be  tolerated  in  Paris,  unless-"" 
t  here  aiv  strong  reasons  to  ])revent  his  residing  there."  (jNlarch  6.) 

ISy  the  ^ame  i)ains  that  he  took  to  infpiire  about  everything, 
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lie  learned  fVoiri  ]\[M.  Monge  and  Laplace  that  a  man  of  science, 
whom  he  particularly  honoured  and  cherishc^l,  M.  lierthollet,  was 
in  some  pecuniary  embarrassment.  "I  am  informed,"  he  wrote 
to  him,  ''that  you  are  in  need  of  150,000  francs.  I  shall  give 
my  treasurer  an  order  to  place  that  sum  at  your  disposal,  very 
glad  to  find  this  occasion  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  Tiiy  esteem."     (Finkenstein,  May  i.) 

He  then  addressed  further  advice  to  his  brothers  Louis  and 
Joseph  on  the  manner  of  reigning,  the  one  in  Holland,  the  other 
in  Naples.  He  accused  Louis  of  favouring,  from  the  vanity  of 
an  upstart  king,  the  party  of  the  old  government,  the  Orange 
party  ;  of  creating  marshals  without  having  an  army ;  of  in- 
stituting an  order,  which  he  gave  to  all  comers ;  to  Frenchmen 
who  were  unknown  to  him,  to  J3utchmen  who  had  never  rendered 
him  any  service.  He  reproached  Joseph  with  being  weak,  care- 
less, more  engaged  with  ostentatious  reforms  than  with  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Calabrias ;  with  preceding  the  suppression  of  thi' 
monks,  a  measure  which  he  highly  approved,  by  a  preamble  that 
seemed  to  be  drawn  up  by  ]Ailosophers,  not  by  statesmen. 
'•  Such  a  preamble,"  he  said,  ''  ought  to  be  written  in  the  style  of 
an  enlightened  pontiff,  who  suppresses  the  moiiks  because  the}- 
are  unserviceable  to  religion,  burdensome  to  the  Church.  I  con- 
ceive a  bad  opinion  of  a  government  whose  papers  are  directed  hi/ 
the  mania  of  fincvnitiivj."  (April  14.)  '•■  You  live  too  much," 
said  he,  "' witli  literary  and  scientific  men.  They  are  coquettes, 
with  whom  one  must  keep  up  a  commerce  of  gallantry,  but 
whom  one  must  never  think  of  making  one's  wife  or  one's 
minister,"  He  reproached  him  with  creating  illusions  respect- 
ing his  situation  at  Na])les,  with  flattering  himself  that  he  was 
})eloved,  when  he  had  reigned  but  a  year  at  most.  "  Ask  your- 
self," said  he,  "what  would  become  of  you  if  there  were  no 
longer  30,000  French  in  Naples.  When  you  have  reigned 
twenty  years,  and  have  made  yourself  feared  ami  esteemed,  then 
vou  may  veiitui'(>  to  believe  that  your  tlirone  is  consolidated." 
lie  then  drew  i'or  him  the  following  sketch  of  the  situation  of 
the  l-'rcnch  in  Poland.  "At  Naples,  you  are  eating  green  peas, 
and  jici'haps  seeking  the  sliad(»  already:  we,  on  the  contrary, 
arc  still  in  the  month  of  .lanuary.  I  have  had  the  trenches 
o])ened  before  Daiitzig.  One  hundi'ed  ])ieces  of  cannon,  two 
liiindred  thousand  ])ounds  of  giin])owder.  are  beginning  to  be 
(■oUcctcd  there.  Our  works  arc  sixty  fathoms  from  the  ])lace. 
which  has  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  ]\ussians  and  twenty 
ihoiisand  l*i'nssi;ins,  cf)mman(h'd  by  Marshal  ICalkreuth.  \  ho])e 
lo  take  it  in  a  fortnight.  .  .  .  l'\)r  the  rest,  give  yourself  no 
uneasiness."      ( I'lnkcnstcin,  A])ril   tq.) 

Such  wei'e.  amidst  the'  snows  of  I'oland,  the  various  occu- 
pations  of    tliat    extraordinary    genius,    embracing  everything, 
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sii])eriuteut1iiio-  everytliino-,  as])iriii<^  to  govern  not  only  liis 
soldiers  and  his  ap-cnts,  but  minds  tliemselves:  wanting  not 
(nily  to  act,  but  to  tliink  for  ('\eiybody  ;  most  frec|uently  dis- 
])(is('d  to  good,  but  somt'iimes.  in  his  incessant  activity,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  di-awn  into  evil,  as  it  happens  to  him  who  can 
do  anything,  and  wlio  iinds  no  ol)stacle  to  his  own  impulsions; 
.'it  one  tinir  preventing  reactions,  persecutions,  at  another  in 
ihe  Ijosom  of  immense  glory,  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the  sting  of 
an  •■iiemy's  tongue  as  to  descend  from  his  greatness  to  perse- 
cute a  woman,  on  the  same  day  that  he  defended  a  member  of 
tlie  Convention  against  the  reacting  S]")irit  of  the  moment !  Let 
US  rejoict'  that  we  have  at  last  become  subject  to  tlu^  law,  to  tlie 
law  e((ual  for  all,  and  which  does  not  expose  us  to  the  peril  of 
being  de])endent  on  the  good  or  evil  movements  of  even  the 
gi'eatest  and  the  most  generous  of  souls.  Yes,  the  law  is  better 
than  any  human  will,  whatever  it  may  be!  Let  iis  be  just, 
however,  to  that  \sill,  which  found  means  to  accomplish  such 
prodigious  things,  which  accomplished  them  by  our  hands, 
which  em])loyed  its  fertile  energy  in  reorganising  French 
Miciety,  in  reforming  Luro])e.  in  carrying  our  power  and  oui- 
l>rinci])les  over  the  whole  world,  and  which,  if,  after  all  that  it 
did  with  us.  it  has  not  left  us  the  ])ower  that  passes  away,  has 
ai  least  left  us  the  gloiy  that  is  ])ernianent^and  glory  some- 
times brinLj's  liack  power. 


BOOK  XXVII. 

FRIEDLAND    AND    TILSIT. 

WHILE  Napoleon,  cantoned  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  was  waiting 
amidst  the  snows  of  Poland  for  the  return  of  spring  to 
allow  him  to  resume  the  ofiensive.  and  employing  the  interval  of 
this  apparent  inaction  in  laying  siege  to  Dantzig,  in  recruiting 
his  army,  in  governing  his  vast  empire,  the  east,  having  recently 
interfered  in  the  quarrel  of  the  west,  afforded  useful  assistance 
to  his  arms,  and  procured  signal  success  for  his  policy. 

We  have  already  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  Sultan 
Selim.  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  the  high  qualities  of  his 
mind.  We  have  also  shown  the  embarrassment  of  his  situa- 
tion between  llussia  and  England,  whom  he  disliked,  and 
France,  to  whom  he  was  attached  from  taste,  instinct,  fore- 
sight, for  he  well  knew"  that  she,  even  in  the  days  of  her 
greatest  ambition,  would  never  covet  Constantinople.  We 
have  yet  to  relate  what  had  occurred  while  the  French  army 
was  fighting  in  December  the  battle  of  Pultusk,  and  in 
l^V'bruary  that  of  Eylau, 

Sultan  Selim,  as  we  have  seen,  had  begun  by  deposing  the 
hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  ]\Iaruzzi  and  Ipsilanti, 
notoriously  devoted  to  the  policy  of  Russia.  But  M.  d'ltalinski 
liaving  soon  threatened  him  with  an  inniiediate  rupture  unless 
iit-  replaced  them  in  their  ]')0st,  he  had  yielded  to  the  menaces  of 
this  representative  of  Russia,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  commit 
1  he  government  of  the  provinces  of  the  Danube  to  two  professed 
enemies  of  his  empire.  Russia  appealed,  in  order  to  extort  this 
concession,  to  tlu^  Ireaty  of  Cainardge,  which  conferred  on  lier 
a  sort  of  I'ight  to  interv('n(»  in  the  goviM'nment  of  Moldavia  and 
Walhichia.  No  sooner  had  Sultan  Selim,  im])(.'lled  much  more 
by  the  will  of  his  ministers  than  by  his  own,  conq:)lied  with  the 
(leiiuuid.  than  he  wrote  to  Na])oleon,  to  solicit  his  indulgence, 
to  assure  liiiii  that  th(?  act  to  whicli  he  had  sutlered  himself  to 
be  urged  was  not  a  desertion  ol"  the  alliance  of  France,  but  a 
measure  of  pi-udenci^  commanded  by  the  alarmiiig  disorganisa- 
lioM  of  llie  Turkish  forces.  Na]X)leon  re])lied  immediately, 
and  far  li'oni  diseoiiraging  him  by  exqnvssions  of  dis])leasure. 
he    liad   pitied,   southed,  cheereil,  and   oU'ered   liim   the  twofold 

45^ 
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succour  of  t  lie  bVencli  army  of  Dalinatia,  which  iiiiglit  be  sent 
throuu'h  l^osnia  to  the  Lower  Danube,  and  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Cadiz;,  which  was  ready  to  >ail  from  Spain  for  the  Dardanelles. 
Thai  iK'et.  protected  by  the  straits,  as  soon  as  it  had  passed  the 
IJosphorus.  would  ])resently  be  mistress  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
afford  a  great  su])port  there  to  the  Turks.  Meanwhile,  till  this 
succour  should  arrive,  Xa])oleon  had  ordered  several  officers, 
both  enirineers  and  artillery,  to  be  despatched  from  Dalmatia. 
tn  assist  the  Turks  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles.  General  Sebastiani,  em])loyinpf  with  skill  the 
means  placed  at  his  disposal,  had  never  ceased  stimulating  the 
sultan  and  the  divan,  to  induce  them  to  declare  war  against 
the  Ihissians.  He  exjiatiated  to  them  on  the  prodigious 
success  of  Xai^oleon  in  the  plaiiis  of  the  north,  his  bold  march 
beyond  the  A'istula,  his  grand  project  for  reconstituting  Poland, 
and  ])romised,  in  his  name,  if  the  Porte  would  take  arms,  to 
obtain  for  it  the  nn'ocation  of  the  treaties  which  placed  it 
ill  the  de])endence  of  Russia,  perhaps  even  the  restitution  of 
the  Crimea. 

Sultan  Selim  would  willingly  have  followed  the  advice  of 
General  Sebastiani.  but  his  ministers  were  divdded  :  one-half  of 
tliem.  sold  to  the  Russians  and  the  English,  o])eiily  betrayed 
him  :  the  other  half  trembled  to  think  of  the  impotence  into 
which  the  Ottoman  enijiire  had  fallen.  Though  that  empire 
still  numbered  more  than  300.OOO  soldiers,  mostly  barbarians, 
some  halt-trained,  and  a  ileet  of  about  twenty  ships  of  respect- 
able a]i])earance,  these  forces,  as  badly  organised  as  they  were 
commanded,  could  scarcity  be  o])posed  to  the  iiussians  and  the 
English  unless  many  brench  officers,  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Turkish  army,  should  come  and  communicate  at  length 
I'hiropean  knowledge  to  the  troo])s,  who  were  brave,  it  is  true, 
but  whose  fanaticism,  cooled  by  time,  could  not  make  up  as 
formerly  for  the  want  of  the  resources  of  militarv  science. 

AMiile  the  Porte  was  involved  in  these  jierplexities,  tlie 
I\iis>iMii-<  had  ]")ut  an  end  to  its  uncertainty  by  crossing  the 
Dniester,  even  after  tlie  restoration  of  the  hospodars.  That 
imincible  atti-action  which  draws  them  toward  Constantinoj^le 
had  silenced  in  them  all  the  considerations  of  ]iriidence.  It 
wa-.  in  truth,  an  egl■egiou^  blumler.  when  thev  had  the  French 
army  ii])oii  their  hand>.  and  scarcely  2OO.OOO  men  to  0])pose  to 
it.  to  employ  ;o.OOO  <if  that  niiml)er  against  the  Turks,  l^ut 
ami(l.-f  the  convul-ioiis  ol'  this  age.  the  idea  of  seizing  any  occa- 
sion to  take  what  they  ])lease(l  was  then  the  ])redoTninant  idea 
of  ;ill  go\-enimi'nis.  The  liu>sians  thei'efore  said  to  tliem- 
^eUt's  that  the  lime  was  perha]is  come  f()r  them  to  take 
po-vr-sion  of  .M(ihla\ia  and  A\  allachia.  The  Knglisli.  on  tlu'ii" 
|)art.  were  not  >orry  to  llnd  a  pretext  for  reappearing  in  Egypt. 
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Tt'  they  were  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  immediate  partition  of 
the  Turkish  empire — a  subject  on  which  it  seemed  very  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  come  to  an  agreement — they  concurred  at 
least  in  withdrawing  the  Porte  from  the  influence  of  France, 
and  of  withdrawing  it  from  that  influence  by  force.  The 
Russians  were  to  cross  the  Dniester,  and  the  English  to  pass 
the  Dardanelles.  At  the  same  time  a  squadron  was  to  attack 
Alexandria. 

This  explains  why  tlie  Russians  had  passed  the  Dniester, 
even  after  the  restoration  of  the  hospodars.  'J'hey  had  marched 
in  three  corps,  one  proceeding  towards  Clioczin,  another  to 
Bender,  and  the  third  to  Yassi.  Their  design  was  to  advance 
upon  Bucharest,  to  give  the  hand  to  the  revolted  Servians. 
Their  active  forces  amounted  to  40.000  men,  and  to  50,000 
including  the  reserves  left  in  rear. 

While  the  Eussians  were  acting  on  their  side,  the  English 
Admiralty  had  ordered  Eeai-- Admiral  Louis  to  proceed  with  three 
ships  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  pass  through  them  without  commit- 
ting any  hostile  act,  which  might  be  done,  as  the  Tui'ks  at  that 
time  granted  a  free  passage  to  the  armed  ships  of  England  and 
Kiissia,  merely  to  reconnoitre  the  localities,  to  receive  on  board 
the  families  of  the  English  merchants  who  should  not  choose  to 
stay  at  Constantinople  during  the  events  with  which  it  was 
threatened,  and  then  to  return  to  Tenedos,  and  wait  for  two 
divisions — the  one  under  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  drawn  from 
tlie  seas  of  the  Levant,  the  other  under  Admiral  Duckworth  from 
(libraltar.  The  three  divisions,  amounting  to  eight  ships  of  the 
line,  several  frigates,  cutters,  and  bomb-vessels,  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  and  to  act  on  the 
requisition  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the  ambassador  of  England  at 
Constantinople. 

When  this  display  of  force  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Turks,  either  through  the  march  of  the  Russians  beyond  the 
Dniester,  or  by  the  appearance  of  Rear- Admiral  Louis  at  the 
Dardanelles,  they  considered  war  as  inevitable,  and  they  met  it, 
some  with  enthusiasm,  others  with  t(nTor.  Though  Russia  strongly 
])rotested  her  inoffensive  intentions,  and  declared  that  her  troops 
should  come  and  occupy  pacifically  the  Danubian  provinces  in 
order  to  ensure  the  execution  of  treaties,  the  Porte  was  not  to 
]")(>  deceived,  and  sent  M.  d'ltalinski  his  passports.  The  two  straits 
were  immediately  closed  against  the  military  flag  of  all  the  powers. 
The  ]:)achas  ])laced  in  the  frontier  provinces  were  ordered  to 
collect  troops:  and  Mustapha  Baraictar,  at  the  liead  of  80,000 
men.  w;is  (^barged  to  punish  the  Russians  for  their  contempt  of 
tilt'  Turkish  ariny^ — a  contempt  carried  to  s;ich  a  length  as  to 
lead  them  I0  iiivatje  the  empire  witli  fewer  than  50,000  meu. 
]M.  dMtullnski  being  gone,  tliei-c  was  left  at  Constantinople 
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Mr.  Arbutlinot,  tlie  English  minister,  whom  there  was  no  <>;roiind 
for  clismi>sin_L;',  since  no  liostility  had  b(H'n  committed  by  the 
Ih'itisli  forces,  lie  assumed  in  his  turn  a  most  threatenin<'' 
attitude,  insisted  on  the  recall  of  M.  d'ltaliuski,  the  expulsion  of 
(ieneral  .Sebastiani,  the  immediate  adoption  of  a  policy  hostile  to 
France,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  which  bound  the  Porte  to 
Jxussia  and  iMigland,  lastly,  th(>  free  ■])assafi-e  of  the  straits  for  the 
British  tiasi;.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  exigency  in  things, 
arrogance  in  language,  to  a  greater  length.  The  ambassadoi" 
even  declared  that  if  his  conditions  were  not  accepted  forthwith, 
he  should  soon  follow  ]\r.  d'ltalinski.  and  that  he  should  go  on 
board  the  English  stpiadron  lying  at  that  moment  at  Tenedos. 
and  brino-  it  back  by  main  force  beneath  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. This  threat  threw  the  divan  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
lion.  Little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  tlie  fortifications  of  the 
Hardanelles,  which  had  long  been  neglected;  and  the  Dardanelles 
once  ])assed.  ])eople  trembled  at  the  idea  of  an  I'lnglish  S((uad- 
rou,  master  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  battering  with  its  guns  the 
Seraglio,  St.  Sophia,  and  the  arsenal  of  Constantinople. 

Thus  the  disposition  to  yield  was  general.  But  the  able 
aiiil)assador  who  then  represented  France  at  Constantinople,  and 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  l)oth  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier, 
upheld  tlie  sinking  courage  of  the  Turks,  tie  pointed  out  to 
them  all  the  miscliit^'s  attached  under  this  circumstance  to  a 
])usi]lanimous  conduct.  He  set  before  their  eyes  the  coincidence 
of  the  designs  of  Kngland  and  Kussia,  the  concert  of  tlieir  efforts 
for  invading  the  Ottoman  territory  by  land  and  sea.  the  speedy 
junction  of  a  Russian  army  and  a  liritlsh  fleet  under  the  walls 
of  tht>  capital,  the  danger  cjf  a  total  ]^artition  of  the  empire,  or 
at  least  a  partial  dismembermi'iit,  by  tht^  simultaneous  occupation 
of  AVallachia.  ^Moldavia,  and  h]gypt.  lie  laid  great  stress  on  the 
name  of  XajK)leou.  his  victories,  his  presence  on  the  Vistula, 
and  the  advantages  which  would  be  found  in  his  alliance.  He 
.'innounced  the  sending  \'ery  shortly  of  considerable  succours,  and 
proiiii>ed  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Ottoman  power,  if  the 
Turks  would  bul  di>play  for  a  moment  tlie  courage  of  bvgone 
1  imes.  These  exhortations,  n-aching  the  sultan  and  the  different 
meiiibei's  of  the  go\ernment.  sonietinu'S  through  direct,  some- 
times thrdU'jh  iiulirect  l)ut  well-chosen  channels,  seconded,  more- 
oxer,  by  tlie  evidence  of  the  danger,  by  the  tidings  successively 
ai'ri\  iiig  of  t  lie  1  riiniiphal])rogress  of  \a])oleon.])n)d need  the  effect 
that  was  to  f)e  expected,  aiul  the  (ll\an,  after  numerous  alter- 
nati(in>  of  exaltation  and  depressit)n.  ])ut  an  end  to  this  negotia- 
tion liy  refusing  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  ^Ir.  Arbutlinot,  ami 
by  manifesting  a  iirm  resolution  to  allow  him  to  depart. 

The  Knglish  minister  left  ( Vmstantinople  on  the  29th  of 
-lanuarv.  and  embarked  in  the  Eadiiinlun,  to  be  carried  on  board 
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the  squadron  lying  off  Tenedos,  outside  the  Dardanelles.  For  a 
fortnight  Mr.  Arbuthnot  never  ceased  threatening  the  Porte 
with  the  thunders  of  the  British  squadron,  and  thus  employed 
in  corresponding  the  time  which  Admiral  Duckworth  passed  in 
waiting  for  a  favourable  wind.  General  Sebastiani,  on  his  part, 
after  working  up  the  Porte  to  an  energetic  resolution,  had  a 
much  more  difficult  task  to  perform,  that  of  rousing  it  from  its 
apathy,  conquering  its  negligence,  inducing  it  at  length  to  raise 
some  batteries,  either  on  the  straits  or  at  Constantinople.  This 
was  not  an  easy  matter  with  an  incapable  government,  which 
had  long  since  fallen  into  a  kind  of  imbecility,  and  was  paralysed 
at  this  moment  by  the  fear  of  the  English  ships  much  more  than 
by  that  of  the  Russian  arms.  However,  by  employing  alternate 
urgency  with  the  sultan  and  his  ministers,  assisted  by  his  aides- 
de-camp,  Messrs.  de  Lascours  and  de  Coigny,  he  obtained  a 
commencement  of  arming,  which,  though  very  imperfect,  was 
nevei'theless  sufficient  to  excite  some  apprehensions  in  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  who  wrote  to  his  government  that  the  operation, 
though  not  impracticable,  would  be  more  difficult  than  it  was 
imagined  in  London. 

At  length,  all  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Arbuthnot 
and  the  lieis-Effendi  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  south  wind, 
long  wished  for,  having  sprung  up.  Admiral  Duckworth  made 
sail  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  February  for  the  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles. 

There  is  not  a  position  in  the  world  so  well  known  even  to  the 
persons  least  versed  in  geographical  knowledge  as  that  of  Con- 
stantinople, situated  amidst  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  an  enclosed  sea, 
to  which  there  is  no  penetrating  but  by  forcing  the  Dardanelles 
or  the  Bosphorus.  When,  in  coming  from  the  Mediterranean, 
you  have  ascended  the  strait  of  the  J)ai*danelles  for  fifteen 
leagues,  a  strait  which,  from  the  closeness  of  its  shores  and  its 
continual  current,  resembles  a  large' river,  you  enter  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  about  twenty  leagues  wide  and  thirty  long,  and  you 
find  seated  on  a  beautiful  promontory,  washed  on  one  side  by 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  itself,  on  the  other  by  tlu^  river  of  the  Fresh 
Waters,  the  renowned  city,  which  under  the  dl reeks  was  Byzan- 
tium, under  the  Romans  Constantinople,  under  the  Turks  Stam- 
boul,  the  metropolis  of  Islamism.  J^eheld  from  the  sea,  it 
presents  an  amphitheatre  of  mos((ues  and  Moorish  palaces, 
among  wliich  are  distinguished  the  domes  of  St.  So])hia,  and 
(juite  at  tlie  exii'emity  of  the  promontory  which  it  occupies 
you  |)('rc('iv<'  the  Serag]io,  where  tlie  descendants  of  Mahomet, 
plunged  into  voluptuousness,  slumber  over  the  danger  of  a 
l)Oinbanlnient,  sincs^  their  imbecile  incapacity  is  no  longer  com- 
])et('nt  I0  \  lie  defence  of  the  Dardanelles,  those  two  doors  of  theii- 
eni[)ire.  which  it  is  nevertheless  so  easy  to  shut. 
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AN'lien  you  have  cleared  the  DardaneHes,  traversed  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  passed  the  promontory  on  whicli  Constantinoph^ 
is  seated,  you  arrive  at  a  second  strait,  narrower,  more  formi- 
dable, seven  leagues  only  in  length,  and  the  shores  of  which  are 
so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  S([uadron  must  infallibly  perish  if 
it  were  well  defended.  This  strait  is  that  of  the  Bosphorus, 
which  leads  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Dardanelles  are  for  the  Otto- 
man empire  the  door  opi^ned  towards  Kngland,  the  J^osphorus 
the  door  opened  towards  llussia.  ]>ut  if  the  Russians  have 
against  them  the  narrow  dimensions  of  the  Eosphorus,  the 
EnL;'lish  have  against  them  the  current  setting  incessantly  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  against  this 
current,  which  it  is  impossible  to  o\'ercome  without  a  favourable 
south  wind,  that  the  English  began  to  beat  up  on  the  19th  of 
February  1807.  Admiral  Duckworth,  having  under  his  com- 
mand the  two  rear-admirals,  Louis  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  several  cutters  and 
bomb-vessels,  sailed  in  column  up  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
lie  had  on  the  preceding  day  lost  one  of  his  ships,  the  Ajax, 
which  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  By  the  aid  of  the  wind  he 
had  soon  cleared  the  first  part  of  the  channel,  which  runs  from 
west  to  east,  and  which  is  of  such  width  that  the  iwssessors  have 
never  thought  of  defending  it.  From  the  cape  called  that  of  the 
I'.arbers.  to  Sestos  and  Abydos,  the  canal  turns  northward,  and 
it  becomes  so  narrow  in  that  part  that  it  is  extnmaely  dangerous 
to  defv  its  cross-fires.  It  then  turns  eastward  again,  forming  an 
elbow,  upon  which  are  formidable  batteries.  These  batteries 
rake  ships  fore  and  aft,  so  that  a  scpiadron  daring  enough  to 
force  the  passage,  cannonaded  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  by 
the  batteries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  met  also  by  the  fire  of  the 
lotteries  of  Sestos  for  the  space  of  above  a  league.  It  is  at  the 
entrance  and  at  the  outlet  of  this  narrow  passage  that  the  castles 
called  the  Dardanelles  are  situated.  They  are  constructed  of 
ancient  masonry,  mounted  with  heavy,  unmanageable  artillery, 
which  threw  enormous  stone  balls,  formerly  the  terror  of  the 
Christian  navies. 

The  Knglish  S([uadron.  in  spite  of  tlu^  efforts  of  (Jencral  Sebas- 
tiani  to  excite  tlie  Turks  to  defend  the  Dardanelles,  had  no  great 
perils  to  encounter.  Not  one  of  its  masts  was  shattered  ;  it  got 
off  wirli  a  few  torn  sails,  and  about  sixty  men  killed  or  wounded. 
Ilavinf^  arrived  at  Cajie  Xagara.  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  it  found  a  Turkish  division  at  anchor:  it  consisted  of 
one  ship  of  64  guns,  four  small  frigates,  and  two  cutters.  This 
(li\'lsion  could  )iot  liave  been  placed  in  a  wors(»  or  more  useless 
]K)-ition.  To  have  l»een  of  any  service,  it  must  Itnve  been  well 
posted,  well  directed,  and  have  added  its  action  to  that  of  the 
land  flatteries.      But  inactive  during  the  passage,  and  confined 
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after  the  passage  to  an  anchorage  without  defence,  it  was  a  prey 
offered  to  the  English  to  compensate  them  for  the  fire  which  they 
had  just  endured,  without  being  able  to  return  it.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  was  ordered  to  destroy  it,  which  was  no  difficult  business,  for 
the  crews  were  for  the  most  part  on  shore.  In  a  few  moments  the 
Turkish  vessels  were  obliged  to  make  for  the  shore.  The  English 
followed  them  in  their  boats,  and  not  being  sure  that  they  should 
be  able  to  bring  them  off  on  their  return,  they  preferred  burning 
them  immediately,  which  they  did,  with  the  exception  of  one 
cutter  that  had  been  left  by  them  at  the  anchorage.  This  second 
operation,  however,  cost  them  about  thirty  men. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2 1  st  of  February  they  appeared  before 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  terrified  to  see  an  enemy's  squadron 
whose  fire  nothing  could  keep  off  or  counteract.  Part  of  the 
population  insisted  trembling  on  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  the  English.  The  other  part,  indignant,  raised  shouts  of  fury. 
The  women  of  the  Seraglio,  exposed  first  to  Admiral  Duck- 
worth's fire,  disturbed  the  imperial  ^oalace  by  their  lamentations. 
Alternate  fits  of  weakness  and  courage  recommenced  in  the 
bosom  of  the  divan.  Sultan  Selim  was  for  resisting ;  but  the 
clamours  w-ith  which  he  was  assailed,  the  counsels  of  some  dis- 
honest ministers,  alleging,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  yield, 
a  destitution  of  resources  of  which  they  were  themselves  tlie 
guilty  authors,  contributed  to  shake  his  heart,  more  noble  than 
energetic.  Meanwhile  the  ambassador  of  France  hastened  to 
Selim,  strove  to  make  him,  his  ministers,  all  about  him,  blush  at 
the  idea  of  surrendering  to  a  squadron  w^hich  had  not  a  soldier 
to  land,  and  which  might  burn  a  few  houses,  and  shatter  the 
roofs  of  some  edifices,  but  which  would  at  last  be  obliged  to 
retire  after  useless  and  hateful  ravages.  His  advice  was  to 
resist  the  English,  to  gain  time  by  means  of  a  feigned  negotia- 
tion, to  send  the  women,  the  court,  all  who  trembled,  all  who 
shouted,  to  Adrianople,  then  to  employ  the  energetic  portion  of 
the  population  in  raising  batteries  on  Seraglio  J^oint,  and  this 
done,  to  treat  with  the  British  fieet,  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
gans  pointed  at  it. 

For  the  rest,  the  ])retensions  of  the  English  were  of  a  nature 
to  second  by  their  harshness  and  arrogance  the  counsels  of  M. 
Sc^bastiani.  ]Mr.  Arbuthnot,  to  whom  the  admiral  was  siibordi- 
nate  in  all  that  related  to  politics,  had  determined  to  send  a 
]^relimlnary  summons  to  the  l^orte,  demanding  the  expulsion  of 
llie  l*'r(Mic}i  l(\gation,  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against 
I'^rance.  tlie  d(4ivery  of  the  whole  Turkish  fleet,  lastly,  the 
occupation  of  the  forts  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
by  the  English  and  the  Bussians.  To  comply  with  such  demands 
would  be  ])lacing  the  empire,  its  navy,  the  keys  of  its  capital,  at 
the  discretion  of  its  onemies  by  land  and  sea.     While  awaiting  the 
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answer,  the  Kujiflish  went  and  anchoivd  oti"  tlif  I'riuces'  Islaiuls. 
near  the  coast  of  Asia,  at  some  distance  from  Constantinople. 

General  Sebastiaui  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  the  sultan  and 
his  ministers  how  disj^raceful  and  danfjerous  it  would  be  to 
submit  to  such  conditions.  J^uckily,  just  at  that  moment  arrived 
a  courier  from  the  banks  of  the  Mstula,  bringing  a  fresh  letter 
t'njiii  Napoleon,  full  of  warm  exhortations  for  tlie  sultan. 
"Generous  Selim."  said  he,  "iii-ow  thyself  worthy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Mahomet  !  The  hour  is  come  to  release  thyself 
from  the  treaties  which  oppress  thee.  I  am  near  thee,  engaged 
in  reconstituting  Poland,  thy  friend  and  thine  ally.  One  of  my 
armies  is  ready  to  descend  the  Danube,  and  to  take  the  Russians 
in  flank,  while  thou  shalt  attack  them  in  front.  One  of  my 
s((uadrons  is  about  to  sail  from  Toulon,  to  guard  thy  capital  and 
the  J31ack  Sea.  Courage,  then,  for  never  wilt  thon  find  such  an 
occasion  for  raising  thine  empire  and  shedding  glory  on  thy 
memory!"  These  exhortations,  though  not  new,  could  not 
come  more  seasonably.  The  heart  of  Selim.  cheered  by  the 
words  of  Xapoleon  and  by  the  urgent  importunities  of  General 
Sebastiani.  was  filled  with  the  noblest  sentiments.  He  spoke 
I'uergetically  to  his  ministers.  lie  assembled  the  divan  and  the 
idemas,  communicated  to  them  the  ]iropositions  of  the  English, 
fired  all  souls  with  indignation,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
I  o  resist  the  English  fieet  whatever  it  might  attempt,  but  to  follow 
the  able  counsels  of  General  Sebastiani.  that  is  to  say,  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  time  by  parleys,  and  to  employ  the  time  so  gained 
in  throwing  u])  formitlaljh/'  batteries  around  Constantinople. 

The  first  thing  tluit  was  done  was  to  reply  to  ^Mr.  Arbuthnot. 
that,  without  examining  the  grounds  of  his  propositions,  they 
could  not  listen  to  them  till  the  Hnglish  srjuadron  had  taken  a 
less  threatening  position,  for  it  was  not  befitting  the  dignity  of 
the  Porte  to  deliberate  under  the  enemy's  guns.  It  took  at 
It^ast  a  day  to  go  from  Constantinople  to  the  I'rinces'  Islands 
and  to  rt'turn  from  them.  It  I'efjuired,  therefore,  but  a  small 
iiuml)er  of  communications  to  gain  the  few  days  that  were 
neinh-d.  AVhen  the  answer  of  the  Porte  arrived.  ^Ir.  Arbuthnot 
had  been  suddenly  taken  ill.  l)ut  his  infiuence  continued  to  pre- 
|)ondt'i'ate  in  the  Mnglish  sr|uadron.  The  admirals  were  sensible. 
iikf  him-t'lf.  that  to  bonil)ard  Constantinople  would  l)e  a  bar- 
l)arous  entiM-prisf.  that  having  no  land  troojis  they  should  bi- 
iibligi-d.  if  the  Turks  were  dftermiiifd  to  resist,  to  retire  aftei' 
c'liiiiuil ting  us('lr-s  ravages;  that  in  order  to  get  away  tliev 
-liniild,  luon'over.  be  oliliginl  to  forC(^  the  Dardanelles  again. 
with  a  pi'rhaps  damaged  squadron  and  under  batteries  probalilv 
b. ■tie!- defended  tile  Second  lime  than  the  first.  Thev  deemed 
it.  therefore,  wisei'  to  obtain,  by  intimidation  and  without  pro- 
c 'ediiig  to  a  bondjardment,  all  or  part  of  their  demands.      The 
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delivery  of  the  '^Purkisli  fleet  was  the  trophy  of  which  they  were 
most  tenacious.  In  consequence,  Admiral  Duckworth,  supplying 
the  place  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  was  ill,  replied  to  the  Turks 
that  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  a  fit  place  for  negotiating,  and 
desired  that  it  might  be  immediately  fixed,  in  order  that  he 
might  send  one  of  his  officers  thither.  The  Porte  was  in  no 
hurry  to  answer  this  communication,  and  on  tlie  day  after  the 
next  it  proposed  Kadikoi,  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  below  Scutari, 
opposite  to  Constantinople.  In  the  state  of  exasperation  in 
which  the  Turks  then  were,  the  place  was  neither  the  safest 
nor  the  most  suitable  for  the  English  officer  ordered  to  repair 
thither.  Admiral  Duckworth  remarked  this,  and  desired  that 
some  other  place  might  be  chosen,  threatening  to  act  imme- 
diately if  the  Turks  did  not  make  haste  to  open  the  negotiations. 

A  few  days  had  been  gained  by  means  of  these  illusory 
])arleys,  and  they  had  been  employed  at  Constantinople  in  the 
inost  active  and  judicious  manner.  Several  officers  of  artillery 
and  engineers,  detached  from  the  army  of  Dalmatia,  had  just 
arrived.  General  Sebastiani,  seconded  by  them,  encamped  him- 
self among  the  Turks.  I'he  whole  legation  had  followed  him, 
T^he  young  linguists,  liastening  to  the  works,  served  for  inter- 
preters. With  the  concurrence  of  the  population  and  of  our 
officers,  formidable  batteries  rose,  as  by  enchantment,  on  Seraglio 
I'oint,  and  in  that  part  of  the  city  bordering  the  Sea  of  jMarmora. 
Nearly  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  drawn  by  the  enthu- 
siastic populace,  who  at  that  moment  regarded  the  French  as 
saviours,  were  placed  in  battery.  Sultan  Selim,  whom  the  sight 
of  these  preparations,  so  promptly  executed,  filled  with  joy. 
desired  that  a  tent  should  be  pitched  for  him  beside  that  of  the 
French  ambassador,  and  required  each  of  his  ministers  to  come 
and  establish  himself  in  one  of  the  batteries.  Constantinople 
assumed  from  hour  to  hour  a  more  imposing  aspect,  and  the 
biUglish  saw  new  embrasures  opened,  and  the  muzzles  of  cannon 
protruding  from  them. 

After  seven  or  eight  days  thus  employed,  the  fear  whiclr  at 
first  withheld  the  Mnglish,  that  of  a  useless,  perha])s  dangei'ons 
devastation,  followed  by  a  second  passage  of  the  Dardanelles 
more  diflicult  than  the  first — that  fear  became  every  day  more 
foil  tided.  Perceiving  that  he  gained  nothing  by  waiting. 
Admiral  Duckworth  sent  a  final  summons,  in  which,  having 
laken  care  to  reduce  his  demands  and  to  increase  liis  threats, 
he  merely  required  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should  be  delivered 
up  to  him,  and  declared  that  lu^  should  proceed  to  Constan- 
tinople unless  a  place  fit  for  negotiation  were  immediately 
pointed  out  to  him.  Mliis  time,  everything  being  nearlv  com- 
pleted at  Constantinople,  the  answer  given  to  the  l*]nglish  adnn'ral 
was  that;  in  the  state  f)!"  people's  minds,  tluy  knew  not  a  place 
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safe  enoiiirli  for  them  to  venture  to  ijuarantee  tlie  lives  of  the 
negotiators  who  niight  be  sent  thither. 

After  such  an  answer,  tlirrc  was  nothing  furtlier  to  do  but  to 
commence  the  cannonade.  J^ut  .Vdmiral  Duckworth  Jiad  only 
seven  slii|)>  of  the  line  and  two  frigates:  he  beheld  a  frightful 
mass  of  artilli'ry  pointed  at  him.  and  he  was  informed,  more- 
over, that  through  the  exertions  of  the  French  the  jiasses  of 
the  Dardanelles  were  ])ristling  with  cannon.  It  was  therefore 
certain  that  he  should  commit  a  liarljarity  on  Constantinople 
alike  without  aim  and  without  excuse,  and  arrive  with  a  dis- 
al)led  s(|uadron  l)efore  a  strait  whicli  it  had  become  much  more 
dangerous  to  jiass  through.  In  consetjuence,  after  staying 
ele\en  days  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  he  weighed  anchor  on  the 
2nd  of  ^larch.  appeartnl  in  line  of  battle  under  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople, stood  in  nearly  to  within  gun-shot,  and  perceiving 
that  he  did  not  intimidate  the  Turks,  who  were  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  he  went  and  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dardanelles,  intending  to  pass  through  on  the  following  day. 

If  mortification  and  confusion  reigned  on  board  the  English 
sf|uadron,  boundless  was  the  joy  that  burst  forth  in  Coustanti- 
noj-jje  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  sails  disa]>pearing  at  the 
horiznu  in  the  direction  of  the  Dardanelles.  French  and  Turks 
congratulated  themselves  on  this  happy  result  of  a  moment  of 
courage,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  success  the  Turkish  squadron, 
which  had  been  s]ieedily  efjuipped,  determined  to  sail  in  pursuit 
of  the  Fngli>h.  (ieneral  Sebastiani  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  pre- 
vent tlii-  im])rudence,  which  might  furnish  Admiral  ])uckworth 
witli  an  occasion  to  mark  his  retreat  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  lleet.  Jhit  the  -[x-oplt-  raised  such  shouts,  and  the  crews 
were  so  animated,  that  tbe  government,  not  capaljle  of  with- 
standing the  outburst  of  courage  any  more  than  that  of 
cowardice,  was  (ibliged  to  consent  to  the  departure  of  the 
scjuruli-oii.  The  capitan-paclia  weighed  anchor,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, in  haste  to  retreat,  lied,  without  being  aware  of  it,  from 
tlie  triuni]")!!  that  was  running  after  them. 

Next  tlay.  the  3rd  of  March,  the  l']nglish  s(|uadron  entered 
the  nari'ow  and  dangerous  ]iart  of  the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Th>'  small  number  of  French  oflicei'S  whom  it  had  been  ])0S- 
-ibje  To  send  to  the  strait  had  there  awakened  the  zeal  of  the 
Tui-ks  as  successfully  a^  at  r'oiistantino]')le.  The  batteries  were 
I'epaii'ed  and  better  sei'ved.  I  nliickily.  the  lieavy  artillery, 
mounted  on  wretched  cari'iages.  was  in  the  haiuls  of  inexpert 
]ioiiitei--.  A  ceiMaiu  number  of  laige  marble  balls,  more  than 
\\\i\  fiet  in  dianietei'.  and  which,  if  well  directed,  would  have 
been  very  dangerous,  were  ne\'erthele-s  discharged  at  the  Eng- 
lish s(|ua(b'on.  The  Fngli<h  were  ])ut  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
clearing  ih.e  iiariTiw  jiart  of  the  canal,  from  Cape  Xagara  to  the 
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Ikirbers'  Cape,  thanks  to  a  north  wind  wliicli  was  very  favour- 
able to  their  progress.  They  behaved  with  the  usual  intrepidity 
of  their  navy,  but  sustained  this  time  serious  damage.  Several 
of  their  ships  were  perforated  by  those  prodigious  ])roiectiles, 
which  would  have  sunk  tlu^u  if  they  had  been  hollow  and 
ciiarged  wilh  powd(n'  like  those  now  used.  Most  of  the  shi|)S 
of  the  S(|uadron,  on  leaving  tlie  strait,  were  in  a  state  that  re- 
(juired  speedy  repairs.  This  second  passage  cost  the  English 
two  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  an  inconsiderabh^  loss 
if  compared  with  the  slaughter  in  great  land  battles,  but  not 
unimportant  wlien  comjiarcd  with  wliat  takes  place  in  sea- 
(ights.  While  the  English  S(piadron  was  leaving  tlu^  strait, 
y\duiiral  Siiiiavin  was  arriving  at  Tenedos  witli  a  liussian  divi- 
sion of  six  ships,  lie  used  the  strongest  importunities  to  pre- 
vail on  Adiniral  Duckworth  to  recommence  th(>  operation.  After 
the  check  which  had  just  b(^en  sustained,  a  fresli  attempt  would 
have  been  extravagant;  for  six  liussian  shi])S  would  not  have 
materially  changed  the  situation  or  lessened  th(^-  difliculty. 

Such  was  the  (uid  of  that  enter]^rise,  whicli  miscarried  tlirough 
the  inadequacy  of  the  means  employed  and  scru]iles  of  humanity 
not  usual  at  that  time  with  English  policy.  hhigland  a])peared 
singularly  affected  with  tliis  result.  In  Na]K)leon  it  excited  a 
very  natural  joy,  for  inde]")endently  of  tlu^  moral  effect  ]')ro- 
duced  in  Eurojie  by  the  affair  of  Constantino]^le,  an  effect 
entirely  in  his  favour,  the  ((uarrel  witfi  the  Turks  became  one 
of  the  most  useful  diversions  for  his  anus. 

Euro]:)e  was  at  this  moment  deeply  moved  by  th(^  t(>rrible 
battle  of  l^]ylau,  which  led  to  comnuMits  extremely  diverse  in 
s]iirit.  Some  rejoiced  that  a  foe  had  at  last  been  found  capable 
of  making  head  against  th(>  French  ;  otliers,  in  mucli  greater 
number,  were  affrighted  at  th(>  condifion  u])on  which  that  foe 
had  been  nbh^  to  resist  them  for  a  moment — a  terrible  coiulition. 
foi'  it  had  obliged  him  to  give  them  an  ai'iny  to  slaugliter.  by 
throwing  it  in  their  way.  like  a  ])hysical  ol)stacle,  to  destroy. 
hV)i-  the  first  lime,  it  is  ti'ue.  Hie  success  ol)tained  by  tlie,  IVencli 
had  nol  been  so  decisi\(>  as  usual,  especially  in  appearance; 
hill  the  ivnssiaii  army  had  ne\'ertlieless  lost  in  that  sanguinary 
\'\<j:\\\  one-lliird  of  its  elfeetive  ;  and  il'  (J(Mieral  Ueninngsen,  fo 
eloalc  his  defeat,  did  attem|)t  some  presunqituous  demonstra- 
tions ill  {[xcv  of  on  I'  winter  fjuartei's,  if  was  impossible  for  liim 
fo  \cnliii-e  upon  anvlliing  in  ('onse(|uence.  oi-  to  ojipose  one  of 
the  sieges  undertaken  befoi'e  his  e\'es.  Napoleon,  who  began 
to  bi'  joiiii'd  l)v  his  reiiil'oree?nent s,  had  foi'  o\'erwhelnn"ng  him 
one  liiiii(h-c(l  thousand  men  present  under  ai'ms,  iK)t  including 
tlie  I'Veiicli  troops  or  allies  who,  pi-otected  l)v  1h(>  grand  army, 
wei-e  rai'rying  on  the  siege  of  |)ant/-ig()n  the  left,  aiul  (■()in])lel  ing 
the  eoiiipiest  of  the  foi't  resses  of  Silesia  on  tlu'  right.     The  only 
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(lifliculty  Avhicli  prevented  Napoleon  from  puttino-  an  end  to 
this  cnnipaiLni.  already  very  lonfr,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of 
transport.  Had  there  been  a  hard  frost,  he  conld  have  taken 
with  him  upon  sledtres  sufhcient  to  siib.';ist  the  army  dui-ing 
an  offensive  o])eration  ;  but  the  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw 
rendered  it  impossible  to  cai'ry  a  siip]ily  for  a  few  days.  He 
was  then-fore  obliired  tr)  wait  foi-  a  chano-c  of  season,  antl  !M. 
de  'j'alh^yrand.  left  at  A\'arsaw.  resorted  to  solicitations,  money, 
promises,  even  threats,  I0  ensure  the  transport  of  indispensable 
provisions  from  the  A'istula  to  the  Passargc. 

In  this  situation,  which  niioht  be  prolonj.'-ed  for  months,  there 
was  room  for  negotiations.  Since  Napoleon  had  been  made 
sensible  of  the  force  of  natural  obstacles,  and  especially  since 
he  had  observed  T^oland  more  closely,  that  intoxication  wliich 
had  carried  him  to  the  Vistula  was  somewhat  dispelled.  He  had 
discovered  that  the  Russians,  little  to  be  dreaded  by  French 
soldit'i-s  if  one  went  nf»t  to  seek  them  beyond  the  Danube  and 
ihe  I'^lbe.  when  assisted  by  the  climate,  became  an  enemy  whom 
it  was  difficult  and  took  long  to  conquer.  Struck  at  first  by  the 
enthusiasm  wliich  burst  forth  at  Posen.  Na])oleon  had  conceived 
that  the  I'olcs  might  be  able  to  furnish  him  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  liut  he  had  soon  seen  th(^  country  people  in- 
different to  a  change  of  government,  wliich  left  them  slaves  of 
the  soil  under  all  masters,  escaping  from  the  horrors  of  war  by 
flight  into  Austrian  Poland  ;  the  po])ulation  of  the  towns  enthu- 
siastic, and  ready  to  devote  itself  without  reserve,  but  the  nobility, 
with  moi'e  forecast,  making  conditions,  which  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  imprudence  ;  the  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
Frcnrli  ai'uiii'S  liNiug  on  bad  terms  with  the  nobh^s  wlio  liad  not 
(|uiitfd  tht'ir  mansions;  lioth  adding  by  their  susce]itil>ilities  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  country  :  lastlv, 
tilt'  levies,  which  were  to  amount  to  lOO.OOO  men,  reduced  to 
15.000  young  soldiers,  organised  into  twenty  battalions,  destined 
at  a  future  day  to  coN'er  theTiiselves  with  glory  under  the  gallant 
I'oniatowski,  but  at  this  moment  almost  strangei's  to  military 
habits,  and  ]U'ovoking  the  ridicule  of  our  soldiers.  Na])oleon 
had  seen  all  this,  and  lie  was  le>s  ardent  to  reconstitute  I'oland. 
le-s  dis]iC)Se(l.  since  he  was  lietter  acfjuainted  with  it.  to  convulse 
the  continent  tVir  its  re-esrablishment.  A\'ithout  doubting  his 
own  pr)wei-.  he  had  a  more  just  conce]-)tion  of  the  (i})stacles  which 
Nature  can  oiijiose  to  the  nifist  hei-oir  arTiiy.  and  a  less  favour- 
able opinion  oi'  the  work  which  had  drawn  hini  into  the  ]ilains 
of  the  north.  lie  was  tlien-fore  i-ather  more  inclined  to  listen 
to]")acific  ]u-o]K)sals.  without  dejiarting  on  that  account  from  anv 
of  liis  pretensions,  because  he  wa^  sure  on  the  I'cturn  of  s]irini,^ 
to  demolish  all  the  arniies  that  might  Ije  lirouglit  against  him. 
In  a  negotiation  which  should  lead  to  peace  lie  saw  nothing  but 
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a  saving  of  time  and  blood  ;  for  as  to  dangers,  he  deemed  him- 
self capable  of  surmounting  all,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Since  the  battle  of  Eylau,  several  flags  of  truce  had  passed  to 
and  fro  between  Konigsberg  and  Osterode.  Under  the  first 
impression  of  that  battle,  Napoleon  had  sent  word  by  General 
Jiertrand  to  Iving  Frederick  William  that  he  was  ready  to  restore 
his  dominions,  but  only  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  would  entail 
upon  that  prince  the  loss  of  the  provinces  in  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
and  Franconia,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  but  which  would  at  least  ensure  to  him  the  restitution 
of  the  other  three-fourths.  Napoleon  added  that,  filled  with 
esteem  for  the  monarch  who  reigned  over  Prussia,  he  would 
rather  grant  this  restitution  to  himself  than  to  the  intervention 
of  llussia.  The  unfortunate  Frederick  William,  though  the 
sacrifice  was  great,  though  his  soldiers  had  behaved  lionourably 
at  P]ylau,  and  though  he  found  himself  somewhat  raised  in  the 
estimation  of  his  allies,  indulged  in  no  illusion  ;  and  that  battle 
of  Eylau,  which  the  Russians  called  almost  a  victory,  was  in  his 
eyes  but  a  sanguinary  defeat,  differing  from  Jena  and  from 
Austerlitz  only  in  having  cost  the  French  more  blood,  and 
having  led,  owing  to  the  season,  to  less  decisive  results.  He  was 
persuaded  that  in  spring  the  French  would  put  a  speedy  and 
disasti'ous  end  to  the  war.  But  the  queen,  but  the  war  party, 
excited  by  the  late  military  events,  by  the  influence  of  Russia, 
to  which  the  Prussian  court  was  unfortunately  too  near  at 
Konigsberg,  did  not  appreciate  the  situation  with  so  sound  a 
iudo'uient  as  the  king,  and  in  dictating  an  evasive  answer  to 
the  friendly  message  which  General  Jiertrand  was  commissioned 
to  deliver,  prevented  any  advantage  from  being  derived  from 
the  momentarily  pacific  disposition  of  Napoleon. 

Thus  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle  with  Russia  had  for  an 
instant  brought  back  Napoleon  towards  Prussia.  Happy  had 
it  been  if,  reconciling  himself  completely  with  her,  restoring  to 
her  not  only  her  provinces  beyond  the  Elbe,  but  her  provinces 
on  this  side  of  it,  he  had  sought  to  attach  her  definitively  by 
tins  act  equally  generous  and  politic.  Put  again  finding  King 
Frederick  William  weak,  wavering,  controlled,  he  was  anew 
convinced  that  Prussia  was  not  fo  be  relied  on  ;  and  from  that 
dav  he  never  tliought  of  her  l)ut  to  des])ise,  to  maltreat,  and  to 
lessen  Ium'.  Not  r[uite  so  mucli  intoxicated,  however,  as  affer 
■Icna,  he  was  anew  led  to  believe  tliat  in  order  to  sway  the 
continent  and  to  exclude  English  inihience  from  it,  in  order  to 
cii/i'/i'rr  ///,'  .sv7<,  on  the-  land,  he  needed  not  only  \'ictories  but  a 
great  alliance.  I  le  had  believed  this  after  ^^arengo  and  Hohen- 
linden  •,  lie  had  believed  it  after  Austerlitz  and  before  Jena; 
after  Jena,  without  believing  it  the  less,  he  had  ceas(>d  for  a 
nu)ment  I0  think  of  it:  but  he  believed  it  ao-ain  after  l^ultusk 
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and  Eylau  ;  and  nieditaiing'  incessantly  on  his  situation  amidst 
the  difficulties  of  this  war,  lie  considered  what  alliance  he  could 
obtain.  Si-ttini;  aside  Prussia,  there  were  left  Ivussia,  with  wjiich 
he  was  battling-,  and  Austria,  wJiich  under  the  a])pearance  of 
neutrality  was  ])rt'])aring'  armaments  upon  his  rear.  Though 
the  court  of  Russia,  excited  by  tlu'  suggestions  of  England,  and 
by  the  boasting  of  General  Eenningsen,  appeared  more  animated 
than  ever,  yet  its  generals,  its  ofiicers,  its  soldiers,  wlio  bore  the 
burden  of  this  frightful  war,  who  found  themselves  reduced  one- 
half  by  the  battles  of  Czarnowo,  I'ultusk,  Golymin,  and  Eylau, 
who.  thanks  to  a  barbarous  administration,  lived  on  a  few 
potatoes  scratched  from  under  the  snow  with  the  points  of  tlieir 
bayonets,  entertained  very  different  sentiments,  and  held  a  very 
different  language  from  the  courtiers  of  Petersburg.  Filled  with 
admiration  of  tlu-  French  army,  feeling  towards  it  none  of  those 
national  antipathies  arising  sometimes  from  neighbourhood  or 
even  from  a  common  oiigin,  they  asked  themselves  why  they 
were  expected  to  spill  their  blood  for  the  bent-fit  of  the  English, 
who  were  in  no  hurry  to  support  them,  and  for  the  J^russians, 
who  were  not  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

The  idea  that  h'rance  and  Russia,  at  the  distance  which  parts 
them  from  one  another,  had  no  ground  for  quarrel,  occurred  to 
the  minds  of  such  of  the  Pussiau  officers  as  reasoned,  and  was 
re])eated  in  all  their  conversations.  Several  of  our  officers,  taken 
]")risoners  and  exchanged,  had  heard  the  strongest  language  on 
this  su1)j<'ct  from  the  li])s  of  even  the  Ijravest  of  the  Russian 
generals.  Prince  Jjagration,  who  commanded  the  Russian  ad- 
vanced gu.'irds  and  rearguards  by  turns,  the  advanced  guards 
when  attacking,  the  rearguards  when  retreating. 

These  particulars,  re])orted  to  Xapoleon,  furnished  him  with 
suliject  for  retlcction.  ife  said  to  himself,  even  amidst  the 
horrors  of  the  present  wai'.  that  it  was  perhaps  with  Russia  that 
he  ought  to  set-k  a  reconciliation  in  order  to  close  the  ports  and 
the  calnnets  of  the  continent  against  England.  Ikit  if  that 
alliance  could  be  conceived,  it  was  not  l^ietween  two  l^attles,  when 
one  was  ol)]iged  \()  communicate  with  the  advanced  posts  hx 
means  of  a  tniTii]iet.  that  cme  ciiild  find  mean>  to  ])re])are  and 
ci'iiclinle  it.  This  actual  iin])ossil)ility  forced  him  to  revei't  to 
Au-tria.  Calling  to  iiiiiid  what  the  Archduke  f'erdinand  had 
>;ii(l  In  him  at  ^^'ul•/,l)^l•g.  he  was  anew  led  to  think  of  an 
alliaiiee  with  the  ediirt  of  \  ieima.  in  spite  of  the  armaments 
with  which  she  thre;it''ned  iiim  ;  e-pecially  when  he  considered 
that  he  had  now  the  powei'  to  restore  to  her  what  half  a  centurv 
liefore  wouhl  lia\e  filled  hei'  with  joy — Silesia,  that  Northern 
Loiii]>aril\ .  which  >he  liad  >o  keenly  regretted,  which  she  had 
made  so  main'  efl'nrt-  to  reco\-er.  and  for  the  sake  of  which  she 
had  been   for  thirtv  vears  the  ally  of  France.     Jiemoved  from 
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the  bivouac  of  Osterode  to  the  mansion  of  Finkenstein,  and 
there,  sometimes  making  the  round  of  his  cantonments,  and 
riding  so  much  as  thirty  leagues  a  day,  sometimes  corresponding 
with  his  agents  in  Poland  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  or  with 
his  ministers  in  Paris  for  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
lastly,  sometimes,  in  the  long  nights  of  the  north,  ruminating 
upon  plans  of  general  policy,  after  weighing  all  the  alliances, 
he  had  ended  by  reducing  himself  to  two,  and  concluding  that 
he  must  choose  between  that  of  Eussia  and  that  of  Austria.  In 
correspondence  with  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  remained  at  Warsaw, 
and  who  there  directed  the  foreign  affairs,  he  wrote  to  him : 
''All  this  must  end  in  a  si/stem  loitli  Russia  or  in,  a  system  loitlt, 
Austria.  Think  well  of  this ;  fix  your  ideas ;  and  oblige 
Austria  to  come  to  a  definitive  explanation  with  us." 

But  Austria  covered  herself  with  an  impenetrable  veil.  While 
General  Andreossy,  our  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  daily  re- 
porting acts  tending  to  produce  uneasiness,  such  as  levies  of 
men,  purchases  of  horses,  the  formation  of  magazines,  General 
J3aron  de  Vincent,  on  the  contrary,  sent  to  Warsaw  by  the 
court  of  Austria,  was  incessantly  affirming,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  frankness,  that  Austria,  exhausted,  was  incapable  of 
making  war ;  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  break  the  peace, 
unless  she  were  subjected  to  treatment  impossible  to  be  borne ; 
that  if  she  was  taking  some  precautions,  they  must  not  be 
regarded  as  preparations  hostile  or  threatening  for  France, 
but  as  measures  of  prudence  commanded  by  a  terrible  war, 
which  embraced  the  entire  circle  of  her  frontiers,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  state  of  the  Galicias,  which  were  much  agitated 
by  the  i-ising  in  Poland.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  suffered 
liimself  to  be  persuaded  that  he  ought  instantly  to  denounce 
(j'eneral  Andreossy  to  Napoleon  as  a  dangerous  agent,  observing 
and  judging  wrongly  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and 
capable,  if  he  were  listened  to,  of  embroiling  the  two  courts  by 
means  of  incorrect  and  malevolent  reports. 

Napoleon,  though  like  every  other  man  he  was  a])t  to  believe 
what,  pleased  him.  though  he  was  fain  to  think  that  Austria  could 
not,  raise  herself  after  the  blows  which  she  had  received  at 
Austei'litz  and  IJhn,  thai  she  never  durst  break  her  word  given 
to  him  personally  at  tlu>  bivouac  of  LTrschit;^ — Napoleon,  en- 
liglitfiied  by  danger,  put  more  faith  in  the  reports  of  General 
Andreossy  than  in  those  of  Baron  de  Vincent.  "  Yes,"  he  wrote 
to  .M.  de  Talleyrand,  '■  (General  AndnH)ssy  is  opinionated,  an 
indilferf^nt  observer,  probably  exaggerating  what  he  sees;  but 
yoii  are  ci'ediilons.  as  inclined  to  allow  yourself  to  be  seduced, 
as  you  are  elexcr  at  sediu'ing  others.  ()ne  need  but  Hatter  in 
order  to  deceive  you.  M.  de  \'incent  cozens  while  coaxing  you. 
Austria  fears  ns,  l)ii1  she  hates  us  ;  she  is  arming  to  take  advan- 
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Wv^v  ot"  any  reverse.  It"  we  <^aiu  a  i^'real  victory  in  s[)riiiL;-,  >lie 
will  ])eliave  like  ^I.  d'l  laii^'wilz  llie  day  after  Aiisierlii/,.  and 
\  on  will  have  been  ri^'ht.  J  I'  the  war  is  merely  doubtfid.  we 
shall  (iiid  her  in  arms  n])on  our  rear.  Meanwhile  we  must 
ohlio-e  lur  to  speak  out.  it  is.  in  fact,  a  o'reat  fault  in  lier  not 
to  come  to  an  undersjandin^'  with  us  at  once,  and  not  to  talct^ 
advantau-(^  of  a  moment  when  we  are  masters  of  Prussia  to 
i'eco\er  throui^'h  our  means  what  I'^rederick  formerly  wrested 
fr(im  her.  She  can.  if  she  pleases,  indemnify  hers(>lf  in  a  day 
foi-  all  that  she  has  lost  in  lialf  a  centuiy,  and  remake  the 
fortune  of  the  lumse  of  Austria,  so  much  diminished  at  onetime 
l)y  Prussia,  at  another  hy  i''rance.  \\\\\  she  must  explain  liersell'. 
Does  siie  want  indemnities  for  what  she  lias  lost  ?  I  offer  her 
Silesia.  Does  tlie  state  of  tlu^  east  alarm  her?  I  am  ready  to 
^atisfv  her  respi^ctinm'  tlie  fate  of  tlie  Jjower  l)aind)e,  I)}'  ilis- 
posini^'  of  j\l(>ldavia  anti  A\  allacliia  as  she  pleases.  Is  our 
|)resence  in  Dalnuitia  a  subject  of  uiubrag'e  ?  I  am  quite  disposed 
to  malco  sacrilices  on  that  ])oint  by  means  of  an  excliani^'e  of 
territory.  Or  lastly,  is  it  for  war  that  she  is  preparino',  to  try 
for  the  last  time  the  power  of  her  arms,  takiniz'  advatita<^'e  of  the 
union  ol'  tlie  wIujIc  continent  a^'ainst  us?  J)e  it  so — J.  acce])t 
this  new  adversary.  I^ut  let  lier  not  liope  to  surprise  me.  None 
l)ut  women  ami  children  can  believe  that  I  sluiU  g'o  and  penetrate 
into  tlie  deserts  of  liussia  without  liaving  talcen  my  ])i'ecautions. 
Austria  will  not  find  me  un])re])ared.  In  Saxony,  in  i3avaria. 
in  Italy,  she  will  meet  with  armies  ready  to  oppose  her.  Slie 
will  see  me  by  a  r^'arward  march  dro])  down  u])on  her  with  my 
whole  weiiilit.  crush  her.  treat  iter  worse  than  any  of  tlie  powers 
that  I  ha\e  ever  con(|U(M-ed.  1  will  make  a  terrible,  a  striking 
example  of  her  treachery,  of  whicli  the  present  fate  of  Ihaissia 
cannot  convey  an  idea.  het  her  speak  out  tlum,  that  \  may 
kutiw  what  I  have  to  de]^end  u])on  in  regard  to  her  dispositions.' 

Napoleon  recommended  to  M.  de  i'alleyi'and  not  to  leave  AI. 
de  \  inci^nt  any  I'fst,  but  to  make  incessant  attenrpts  to  sound 
the  depths  of  the  policv  of  Austi'ia.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  stimulated 
hy  the  emperor,  di\ided  iiis  time  l)etween  (exhortations  to  tlie 
Polish  eo\-ernment  to  rui'iii>h  ])rovisions  and  waggons,  and 
intei'\iews  with  M.  de  \  incent.  tri  di'aw  fi-om  him  in  a  hundred 
dill'ei'ent   couN'ei'^ations  the  secret  ot'  his  couiM. 

That  <ecret  he  sone-ht  in  the  mo>t  nisie'iiillcant  e\'[)ressions  of 
the  Austi'ian  eii\-ov.  in  the  slightest  mo\ements  of  liis  counte- 
nance. Soiiietitnes  he  was  U'^'^'  and  easv  with  him.  and  st  I'ove  to 
|U'o\'oke  his  <^•lndour  bv  uidioimded  eoniuiunicativent^ss.  Some- 
liiiies  he  endea\'onred  to  surpi'i>e  and  aLi'itate  him  bv  laving 
ahruptlv  before  him,  with  feigned  angei\  accounts  of  the  arma- 
ments receix'ed  from  \  ienna.  M.  de  \'iiu"ent.  whether  from  art 
ol'   -iiiceriiy.  always   repeated    his   stoiy.  that   ]i(>ople   at    \'ieiina 
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neither  would  nor  could  make  war,  that  they  were  content  to 
guard  themselves  without  thinking  of  attacking  anybody.  How- 
ever, when  M.  de  Talleyrand,  proceeding  further,  talked  some- 
times of  Silesia,  sometimes  of  the  provinces  of  the  Danube, 
sometimes  of  Dalmatia,  as  the  price  of  an  alliance,  the  Austrian 
minister  replied  that  he  had  no  instructions  respecting  affairs  of 
such  importance,  and  begged  leave  to  refer  to  his  court,  which 
he  did  by  communicating  immediately  to  M.  de  Stadion  the 
overtures  of  M.  de  Talleyrand. 

M.  de  Stadion  then  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Austria  in 
a  spirit  still  more  hostile  to  France  than  the  Cobenzels  had  done, 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  admit,  without  concealing  so 
many  hostile  sentiments  under  the  mask  of  cordiality.  For  the 
rest,  though  full  of  hatred,  he  could  control  himself,  and  main- 
tained a  suitable  reserve.  The  secret  of  M.  de  Stadion  and  of 
his  court  was  easy  to  penetrate  if  one  would  set  aside  appear- 
ances that  pleased,  and  confine  one's  self  to  the  ground  of  things 
which  had  nothing  pleasing  in  it.  Austria  was  arming  to  take 
advantage  of  our  reverses,  which  in  her  was  but  very  natural, 
and  it  was  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  one  could  conciliate  that 
vindictive  power  with  brilliant  ofEers.  She  was  animated,  in 
fact,  by  a  hatred  which  would  have  prevented  her  from  justly 
appreciating  solid  and  real  advantages  if  they  had  been  offered 
her,  and  much  more  insufficient  advantages,  such  as  a  portion  of 
Silesia,  of  Moldavia,  or  of  Dalmatia — advantages  far  inferior  to 
all  that  she  had  lost  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Still  she 
would  have  accepted  them,  no  doubt,  insufficient  as  they  were, 
if  she  liad  imagined  that,  in  the  then  state  of  the  world,  anything 
could  be  given  in  a  solid  and  durable  manner.  But  amidst  the 
continual  changes  of  the  European  States,  she  conceived  that 
there  was  nothing  stable,  and  she  was  not  disposed  to  take,  in 
compensation  for  hereditary  provinces,  anciently  belonging  to 
her  house,  provinces  given  by  the  policy  of  the  moment,  liable 
to  be  as  lightly  withdrawn  as  they  were  given,  and  which,  besides, 
would  have  to  be  purchased  by  a  war  with  her  usual  allies,  for 
tlie  advantage  of  him  whom  she  accused  of  being  the  author  of 
all  her  calamities.  Thus  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  there  was 
notliing  that  could  attract  or  excite  confidence.  Her  refusal  of 
all  offers  coming  from  him  was  certain  beforeliand.  But  pressed 
with  fjuestions,  slio  could  not  shut  herself  u])  eitlier  in  absolute 
silejice  or  in  a  giMieral  refusal  to  listen  to  any  proposal.  She 
therefore  betlioiiglit.  Ju^r  of  an  ex]:)edient,  which  would  furnish 
])er  for  tlie  moment  with  a  suital)]e  answer,  and  ensure  to  her 
afterwards  thc^  means  of  profiting  by  events,  whatever  they  miglit 
be.  In  conse((uence,  slie  conceived  the  idea  of  offering  France 
lier  mediation  with  tlie  belligerent  courts.  Nothing  could  be 
better   calculated  for  the  present  or  for  the  future.     For  the 
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present,  it  ])roved  that  slie  was  desirous  of  peace,  by  labourinof 
I'or  it  licrseli".  For  the  future,  she  would  labour  sincerely  for 
this  peace,  and  she  would  take  care  to  direct  its  conditions  in  a 
spirit  c'tuforuiable  to  her  ]K»licy.  if  Napoleon  were  victorious. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  XapoL-on  were  vanquished,  or  only  half 
victorious,  she  would  pass  from  a  modest  mediation  to  an  im- 
posed mediation.  She  would  luoderate  or  crush  him,  according 
to  circumstances.  .She  would  reser\e  for  herself,  in  short,  the 
means  of  entering  into  the  rpiarrel  at  pleasure,  and  having  once 
entered  into  it,  of  conductini"-  herself  as  Fortune  mig"]it  susforest. 

^l.  de  Stadion  charged  the  Earon  de  A'incent  to  reply  to  M. 
de  Talleyrand  that  the  court  of  Vicnina  was  deeply  sensible  to 
the  offt'rs  of  the  Fmperor  of  the  French,  but  advantageous  as 
were  these  offers,  it  could  not  accept  them,  for  they  Avould  lead 
to  a  war  either  with  the  Germans,  who  were  its  countrymen,  or 
the  J^ussians,  who  were  its  allies  ;  and  that  as  for  wai",  it  depre- 
cated it  for  any  cause  or  with  any  person,  for  it  declared  itself 
incapable  of  maintaining  it — an  admission  not  dangerous  at  a 
luoment  when  Austria  was  making  the  most  imposing  military 
})reparations — that  it  was  desirous  of  ])eace.  peace  alone,  whicli 
it  preferred  to  the  most  valua1:)le  acquisitions  ;  that  as  a  proof 
of  this  love  of  peace  it  offered  to  inteqjose  to  negotiate  it.  and 
that,  if  France  assented,  it  would  undertake  to  bring  into  it  the 
caliinets  of  Jii-rlin,  I'etersburg,  and  London:  that  ^I.  de  Budberg, 
luinister  of  the  ]^uq)eror  Alexander,  having  been  consulted  on 
the  subject,  had  a])'eady  accepted  the  good  offices  of  the  court  of 
\'ieiiiia.  and  that  in  Li^iiulon.  another  cabinet  having  taken  the 
chrection  of  affairs  [that  of  CastltM'eagh  and  Canning],  there  was 
a  chance  of  meeting  with  pacific  dispositions  in  these  new  r(q)re- 
si'ntati\es  of  the  Fnglish  policy,  for  they  would  ])robably  be 
delighted  to  render  themselves  popular  in  I'higland,  by  giving 
jieace  on  their  accession  to  office.  IM.  de  Stadion  directed  tlie 
Austrian  (■n\'oy  to  add  that  the  court  of  A'ienna  would  deem 
itM'lf  ha]i]n'  if  the  all-powerful  l''m]ieror  of  the  French  should 
I'i'gard  this  offer  as  a  ])le(lge  of  the  sentiments  of  disinterested- 
nos  and  concord  which  animated  the  fhn^ieror  of  Austria. 

The  a!l-])0werful  I'^nqio-or  of  the  k'n-nch  liad  not  less  per- 
spicacity than  power,  and  when  this  answer  was  sent  from 
\\  ar-aw  td  f'inkenstein.  he  was  not  (lecei\ed  by  it.  IJe  seized 
its  meaning  with  as  much  pi'oin])tness  as  he  would  have  dis- 
("I  »\  ep'-d  th''  movements  of  an  en.'Tiiy's  ai'iiiy  on  tht>  field  of  battle. 
•■This.'"  jic  immediately  i-eplied  t(i  .M.  de  Talleyraml,  ••  is  a  first 
-ti-|i  dj'  Aii-ti'ia.  a  rniinnencenient  of  intervention  in  events. 
IveMiKcd  not  to  inltTiueddle  :it  all  in  the  sti'uggle  kejit  up  liv 
I'VanC'-.  I'ru>-i;i.  fJu--ia.  and  I'higland.  she  WMuld  not  even  risk 
ei>ni])roiiii>ing  liei'>elf  l)v  transmitting  the  words  of  the  one  jo 
t  he  I'thei'.-.      'J"m  olfer  herself  as  med'ato)-  is  to  prepan^   hiM'self 
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for  war,  is  to  secure  for  lierself  a  decent  means  of  taking-  part 
in  it,  means  which  she  has  need  of  after  the  declarations  from 
cabinet  to  cabinet,  after  the  oaths  from  sovereign  to  sovereign, 
by  which  she  has  promised  to  refrain  from  it  for  ever.  This 
circumstance,"  added  Napok^on,  "is  unfortunate,  for  it  forebodes 
the  presence  of  an  Austrian  army  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Elbe, 
while  we  are  on  the  Vistula.  But  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  this 
mediation.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  our  usual  language, 
which  has  always  represented  ns  as  disposed  to  ])eace.  It  would 
above  all  expose  us  to  the  risk  of  accelerating  the  determina- 
tions of  Austria  by  a  peremptory  refusal,  which  would  affront 
her,  and  oblige  lier  to  take  an  immediate  resolution.  We  must, 
therefore,  gain  time,  and  answer,  that  th(>  oift'r  of  mediation  is 
too  indirect  for  us  to  accept  it  posit i\('ly  :  but  that,  in  all  cases, 
the  good  ollices  of  the  court  of  \'ienna  will  always  be  received 
with  gratitude  and  confidence." 

M.  de  Talleyrand,  directed  l)y  Na])oleon,  gave  the  prescribed 
answer  to  M.  tie  Mncent,  and  manifested  a  certain  disposition 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  Austria,  but  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  doubt  whether  the  offer  of  this  mediation  was  serious.  ]\I.  de 
N'incent  allirined,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  offer  was  ])erfectly 
serious,  aiid  for  the  rest,  declared  that  he  would  refer  the  matter 
to  his  court.  He  wrote  accordingly  to  xM.  de  Stadion,  who,  on 
his  ])art,  gave  a  prompt  reply.  In  a  \(n-y  few  days,  in  fact,  the 
court  of  Vienna  intimated  that  it  was  ready  to  proceed  from 
mere  parleys  to  a  foriiial  proposal ;  that  it  was  certain  to  get  the 
mediation  accepted  in  Petersburg  and  London  ;  that  it  should, 
moreover,  address  tliat  same  day  the  ]")Ositive  offer  both  to  France 
and  Prussia,  and  to  Russia  and  Mngland  :  and  that  she  awaited 
\\\c  ])recise  expression  of  the  intentions  of  the  i*]mperor  Napoleon 
on  tlie  subj(>ct. 

This  answer,  so  ]irom]it  and  so  plain.  sup]iort(Hl  by  armaments 
of  which  there  couUl  be  no  fui-tlun-  doul)t.  appeared  to  Napoleon 
an  extremely  serious  act.  the  drift  of  which  it  was  im])ossible  to 
dissendile,  to  which  unfortunately  no  otlier  reply  could  be  given 
than  by  an  acceptance,  but  against  the  consequences  of  whicli  it 
was  necessaiy  to  provide  by  means  of  iiumediate  and  imposing 
precautions.  lie  wrote  in  tliis  s])irit  to  M.  de  TalU^vrand,  and 
sent  liim  from  i"'inkenstein  a  draft  of  the  note  wliich  will  be 
found  below.  lie  intimated  to  liim  at  tlie  same  time  that 
he  was  ;il)onl  to  add  to  that  note  new  ])reparations.  more  for- 
nii(lal)le  than  e\-er.  and  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  inform 
Austria  iniine(liatelv.  that  she  might  know  in  what  mannei" 
liei-  inter\eiit  idii,  friendly  or  liostile.  di]>lomatic  or  warlike, 
would  be  recelxcd. 

The  answer  t(t  the  olTer  of  mediation  was  as  follows: — 

••The  under:^iL!-iied  nnni-ter  of  foreiirn  affairs  has  submitted  to 
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liis  maje'srv,  the  emperor  and   kinir,  the   note  delivered  to  liim 
hy  M.  the  J>aroii  de  \'iiiceiit. 

"The  ein])eror  acce])ts  for  liiinself  and  his  allies  the  ainicaljle 
interviMition  of  the  Emperor  I'l-ancis  II.  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace.  >o  necessary  to  all  the  nations.  He  lias  but  one  fear, 
namely,  that  the  power  which  hitherto  ap]:)ears  to  liav(^  made  a 
svstem  of  fouudiiiLT  its  |)ower  and  its  (rreatness  on  the  divisions 
of  the  Ci')ntineut,  will  strive  to  draw  from  tliis  step  new  subjects 
of  animosity  and  new  ])retexts  for  dissensions.  However,  any 
way  that  can  encouraLT*'  a  ho])e  of  the  cessation  of  bloodshed, 
and  at  leni/th  brint^  consolation  among  so  many  famili(^s,  ought 
not  to  Ije  neglected  l)y  France,  which,  as  all  Kurope  knows,  was 
(li-ag<_rp(l  in  spite  of  herself  into  the  last  war. 

■■  The  l']mperor  Xaj)oleon  finds,  moreover,  in  this  circumstance 
a  natural  and  signal  occasion  to  testify  to  the  sovereign  of  Austria 
tile  confidence  with  which  he  ins])ires  him,  and  the  desire  which 
he  has  to  see  those  Ijonds  knitted  more  closely  between  the  two 
nati(jns,  which  in  other  times  constituted  their  common  pros- 
perity, and  which  at  this  day  can  more  than  anything  else 
consolidate  theii-  tranquillit\'  and  their  well-being." 

These  parleys  had  occupied  the  whole  month  of  .March.  The 
weather  had  become  severe.  The  frost,  which  had  been  looked 
for  in  vain  during  the  winter,  came  on  in  spring.  The  military 
o])ei'ations  were  oljliged  to  Ije  again  deferred.  Xapoleon  re- 
solv.'d  to  avail  himself  of  this  delav  to  give  his  forces  an  im- 
mense develo[)ment,  and  as  formidable  in  a])pearance  as  it  would 
be  in  i"eality.  His  intention  was,  without  draining  Italy  or 
i'rance  too  much,  to  increase  his  active  army  by  at  least  one- 
tliird,  and  to  form  on  the  J-]lbe  an  army  of  reserve  of  lOO.ooo 
men.  in  r»rd»'r  to  be  strong  enough  to  crush  both  the  J{ussians 
and  the  i*ni»ians  071  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
be  able,  in  case>  of  necessity,  to  turn  against  Austria  if  she 
decided  to  takt^  ])art  in  the  war. 

To  attain  this  twofold  result,  he  resolved  to  call  out  a  new 
ronscri]-)tion.  tliat  of  1S08.  though  it  was  oidy  March  1807.  lie 
had  alr'-ady  calh-d  r)iit  that  rif  1807  in  1806.  and  that  of  l8o6in 
1805.  in  nrd-T  to  ])rocun-  the  young  cnscripts  an  a])pi'eiiticeship 
(if  twe'i\-e  f)r  lifte(Mi  iiio?itli^.  and  to  keep  his  di'jints  alwa\'s  full. 
The  gr'iicral  eti'.-etix-.-  of  tie'  l-'i'eueh  army,  whicli  had  be.-n  i-aised 
fi'om  502.000  ni'-n  to  580. OOO  by  the  coii>cri])ti<m  <.)f  I  807.  would 
b.'  incrca^fd  Ity  that  of  1808  lf»  about  650. OOO.  exclusively  of 
tilt*  allies.  ()uiii'_:'  to  tl:.-  >V\\\  with  wliieh  he  managed  his  re- 
soui'e''-.  Napolcfiii  wfnild  find  in  lhi>  increa-i-  of  effecti\-e  the 
means  of  su[)]"»lying  all  liis  want-  and  ')f  nii'i-ting  all  e\-ents. 

ibn  tlifM-e  wa-  sdiiic  diflicnity.  after  calling  in  Xnvi'iidter  1806 
foi- tie-  CMnsci'iptioii  of  1807.  tn  call  in  March  1807  for  that  <•)!' 
1808.      It   was  malcimj'  t  wi  >   calls   in    fivi*   month-,    and    rai-inir 
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1 50,000  nieu  at  once,  xs'apoleon  himself  drew  up  the  decree, 
sent  it  immediately  to  Cambaccres,  the  arch-chancellor,  who  sup- 
plied his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  to  M.  Lacuee, 
who  was  charged  with  the  calls,  telling  them  both  that  he  knew 
and  foresaw  the  objections  to  which  such  measures  were  liable 
to  give  rise,  but  that  the}'  must  not  stojD  a  moment  for  them  ; 
for  a  single  objection  raised  in  the  Council  of  State,  or  in  the 
Senate,  would  weaken  him  in  Europe,  and  bring  Austria  upon 
him  ;  and  then  it  would  not  be  two  conscriptions,  but  three  or 
four,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  decree,  perhaps  to  no  purpose, 
and  be  vanquished  at  last.  •'  Things,"  he  thus  wrote,  "  must  not 
be  considered  in  a  narrow  point  of  view,  but  in  a  wide  point 
of  view  ;  they  must  be  considered  especially  in  all  their  political 
bearings.  A  conscription  announced  and  resolved  upon,  without 
hesitation,  which  perhaps  I  shall  not  call  for,  which  certainly  I 
shall  not  send  to  the  active  armv,  for  I  am  not  o-oini;-  to  wagfe  war 
with  boys,  will  cause  Austria  to  drop  her  arms.  The  least  hesita- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  would  induce  her  to  resume  them,  and  to 
use  them  against  us.  No  objection,  I  repeat,  but  an  immediate 
and  punctual  execution  of  the  decree  which  I  send  you — that  is 
tlie  way  to  have  peace — to  have  a  speedy,  a  magnificent  peace." 

Having  despatched  this  decree  to  Paris,  Napoleon  sent  it  to 
M.  do  Talleyrand  at  Warsaw,  desiring  him  to  communicate  it 
to  ^r.  de  Vincent,  with  an  express  recommendation  to  make  him 
accjuainted  with  the  new  display  of  forces  which  was  preparing 
in  France,  and  to  lay  before  him  a  statement  of  the  expenses 
which  would  thence  result  for  all  the  belligerent  powers  and  for 
Austria  in  particular;  to  declare  to  him  without  circundocution 
that  the  emperor  had  divined  the  drift  of  the  mediation,  that  he 
acce]")ted  that  mediation,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  what  it  signi- 
fied :  that  to  olfer  peace  was  well,  but  tliat  peace  ought  to  be 
offered  vUli  a  v/iifr  fri'ucjirir/i  in,  fhr  liund  ;  that  the  armaments 
of  Austria,  henceforth  impossible  to  be  denied,  were  a  very 
unsuitable  accom])animent  to  an  offer  of  mediation  ;  that,  for 
tlie  rest,  lie  explained  himself  with  this  frankness  to  prevent 
calamities,  to  save  Austria  herself  from  them  ;  that  if  she  chose 
tf>  send  Austrian  oflicers  to  France  and  Italy,  an  engagement 
should  be  gi\-e)i  to  show  thtMu  the  de]iots.  the  camps  of  reserve. 
fhe  divisions  on  march,  and  they  should  see  that,  independently 
of  the  3 (  0.000  I'Veneh  alreadv  ])resent  in  (iermany,  a  second 
army  of  loo.OOO  men  was  ])re]iaring  to  cross  the  l\hint%  to  check 
any  lioslile  movement  on  the  \)\\vi  of  IIk^  court  of  \^ienna. 

'I'hise  eoiiiiuimications  came  verv  seasonablv.  ]M.  de  ^  incent 
coiihl  not  coiiceal  his  emotion  when  infoi'med  of  the  new  incrt>ase 
of  our  forces,  and  protested  a  tlionsand  times  more,  in  the  name 
of  his  go\ei'iiiuei)1.  thai  its  intentions  w(^re  most  ]iacific.  'Vhe 
movements  of  troop-   whicli  were  complained  of  were,  he  said, 
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l)iit  syinj)toins  of  a  roorq'auisation  inulertaken  by  the  Arcliduki* 
Charles,  in  order  to  render  the  Austrian  army  less  expensive,  and 
to  introduce  into  it  various  iin])roveiiients  borrowed  from  the 
French  armirs.  if  any  corps  seemed  to  a])])roach  the  frontiers 
of  l\)land.  they  wei'e  there  only  l)y  way  of  ])recantion  resjiectini^ 
fhf  (lalicias,  extmnely  as^ntated  by  wiiat  was  passing  in  theii- 
iu'ii;'hbiiiirlu)i)d.  The  oWrv  of  mediation  ought  to  bt>  regarded 
onlv  as  a  ])roof  of  a  di^sire  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  was 
desolatinijf  the  worhl  ;  and  it  must  be  recognised  not  as  a  longing 
to  intermeddle  in  that  wai\  but  as  a  fraidc  and  sincere  wish  to  ])ut 
a  sto])  to  it.  For  tlie  rest,  the  (MUjii'ror  would  soon  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  this  niattei'  by  the  results,  and  to  assure  himself  of  the 
sincerity  of  Austria  by  her  pei-sisting  in  I'emaining  neuter. 

The  intimations  sent  by  Na])oleon  to  Paris  arrived  not  less 
o])portunely  than  his  communications  at  Vienna.  Though  his 
star  still  shone  in  all  its  splendour,  though  the  marvels  of 
Austei'litz  and  dena  had  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  spell,  though 
])e(^])le  were  impi'essed  as  dee])ly  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
\vith  that  grand  and  ]MX)digious  s])ectacle  of  a  French  armv 
wintering  (jiiietly  on  the  \'i>tula,  certain  detractors,  extrenielv 
obsecpiious  in  the  ])resence  of  \a]ioleon.  gladly  reviling  him  in 
his  absence,  tuade  in  \erv  suhdued  tones  some  bitter  observa- 
tions on  the  sanguinary  carnage  of  i^ylau.  and  of  the  difliculties 
on  the  wai'  cari'ied  to  such  a  distance;  and  littlt^  ]KM"snasion 
wouhl  have  been  needed  to  iiuluce  minds,  always  readv  in 
France  to  stMze  the  weak  side  of  things,  to  sul)stitutt>  censure 
for  the  continued  admiration  of  which  Na])oleon  had  never 
(V'ased  to  l)i>  the  oljjcM't  since  he  held  in  his  hand  the  destinies 
of  I''i-aiice.  The  ])rudent  ( 'ambact'res  ])ercei\-ed  these  syTiiptoms. 
and  dreading  everything  that  was  likely  to  injure  the  im]ierial 
govei'nmeiit.  he  would  fain  liavt>  di>ai'nied  censun^  bv  sparing 
the  counti'y  new  burdens.  M.  La(Mh'H\  judging  of  the  situation 
from  a  less  eh>\'ated  poiul  of  \iew.  seeing  onlv  the  matfM'ial 
sufferings  of  the  |)opulation.  feared  that  two  demands  of  80.OOO 
men.  reviewed  so  soon  after  one  another,  the  one  in  Novtunber 
1806,  the  other  in  Mai'ch  I  S07.  espei'ially  after  thost>  which  had 
preceded  in  i8o^ — (I'Miiands  wli  ich  called  men  to  t  he  armv  with- 
out L;"i\in!i'  back  one  of  them  would  produce  a  mischie\-ous 
elVecl.  Iiv  depi-i\ing  agi'icniture  of  hands,  families  ii\'  iheir  su])- 
porters.  .Mt'-sr<.  ( \aml>a(^'i-es  .and  bacui'e  \vei-e.  therefore,  both 
of  them  (li--|)i)sed  to  otl'ei'  <ome  oli|eetions,  and  to  desirt'  that 
the^e  calls  might  be  defeia'ed  for  a  certain  tiniiv  The  sentinuMit 
which  aetiiated  lliein  was  honest  and  ])rudent.  .and  wt^ll  had  it 
lieen  foi'  Napoleon  if  many  men  had  then  ])ossessed  the  coin'at^i^ 
lo  pour  into  his  eai'.  betore  it  burst  t'orth,  the  crv  of  forlorn 
niothei's — a  cry  which  was  not  yet  t  hreatening.  but  winch  sonii^- 
times.  on  the  news  of  a  i;a'eat  slaiisj'htt'r.  like  that  of  I'Adau.  would 
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be  raised  faintly  in  the  heart.  However,  while  telling  Napoleon 
the  truth,  by  way  of  giving  him  a  profitable  lesson  for  the  future, 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  at  that  moment  was  to  obey  his  com- 
mands ;  for  there  was  nothing  more  serviceable,  even  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  than  the  new  display  of  forces  which  he  had  just 
decreed.  Thus  the  objections  of  the  arch-chancellor  and  M. 
Lacuee,  sent  in  writing  to  the  headquarters,  but  soon  smothered 
by  subsequent  letters  despatched  from  them  one  after  another, 
produced  no  postponement  of  the  presentation,  adoption,  and 
execution  of  the  decree  calling  out  the  conscription  of  1 808. 

Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  making  that  use  of  these  new  re- 
sources which  suited  his  vast  designs.  Since  he  entered  Poland, 
he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  drawn  from  France  seven  regiments  of 
infantry;  from  Paris  the  15th  light,  the  58th  of  the  line,  the 
first  regiment  of  the  fusiliers  of  the  guard,  and  a  municipal 
regiment;  from  Brest  the  15th  of  the  line;  from  St.  Lo  the 
34th;  from  Boulogne  the  19th.  He  had  drawn  from  Italy  five 
regiments  of  mounted  chasseurs  and  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers. 
Most  of  these  corps  had  recently  reached  Germany.  The  19th, 
I  5th,  and  58th  of  the  line,  and  the  15th  light,  were  approaching 
Berlin,  and  going  to  co-operate  in  the  siege  of  Dantzig.  The 
ist  regiment  of  the  fusiliers  of  the  guard,  and  the  regiment  of 
the  municipal  guard,  were  on  march.  The  four  regiments  of 
cuirassiers  from  Italy  were  already  on  the  Vistula,  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  of  the  most  distinguished  merit.  General 
d'Espagne.  Two  of  the  five  regiments  of  mounted  chasseurs, 
the  19th  and  23rd,  had  joined  General  Lefebvre  below  Dantzig. 
The  15th  was  remounting  in  ITanover.  The  two  others  were 
coming  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

The  provisional  or  marching  regiments  had  already  passed 
through  Germany  to  the  number  of  twelve  of  iufantry  and  four 
of  cavalry.  They  had  been  reviewed  on  the  Vistula,  dissolved, 
and  sent  to  the  corps  on  the  Passarge — a  sight  always  very 
gratifying  to  tlie  army,  which  thus  saw  the  gaps  made  in  its 
ranks  filled  up,  and  h(^ard  talk  every  day  of  the  inimerous  rein- 
forcements that  were  coming  to  second  it.  Whereas  in  the 
first  days  of  its  establishment  on  the  Passarge  it  could  not  have 
presented  more  than  75,000  or  80,000  ni(^n  on  one  spot,  it  was 
now  able  to  oppose  lOO.OOO  to  any  sudden  attack.  The  pro- 
visions, brought  from  all  qunrters  to  the  Vistula,  and  carried 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  different  cantonments  by  means  of 
waggons  organised  on  the  spot,  were  siifllcient  for  the  daily 
ration,  and  began  to  form  the  reserve  stores  for  unforeseen 
niovenii'nts.  TIh^  army,  well  warmed,  well  fed,  was  in  high 
s])iriis.  The  lieavy  cnAalrv  and  the  cavaliy  of  the  line  had  been 
taken  to"  the  Lower  \'istiila,  to  benefit  by  the  forage  which  was 
found  in  u'real  (iiiantitv  towards  the  mouths  of  that  river.     The 
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ivo-iiiifuts  of  light  cavalry,  k'lY  in  observation  on  the  front  of 
the  cam]is.  went  by  tiii-ns  to  fnjoy  rest  and  abundance  on  the 
banks  of  tlu'  A'istnla.  Napoleon,  who  had  deterniined  to  increase 
the  cavalry  from  54,000  men  to  60,000.  tlien  to  70.OOO.  had  just 
given  orders  for  raising  the  nujnljer  of  the  hoi'se  to  8o,000.  The 
campaign  had  already  consumed  i6,O0O  horses  for  three  or  four 
thousand  horse-soldiers  put  liors  de  combat,  iiesides  the  horses 
taken  from  the  Prussian  and  Hessian  armies.  Napoleon  had 
purchased  17.OOO  in  Germany,  and  now  he  ordered  I2,000  to 
be  l^ought  ill  France  for  the  supply  of  the  de]i6ts.  The  works 
of  I'raga.  Modlin,  and  Sit-rock.  cpute  finished,  being  constructed 
of  tind)fr.  were  as  solid  as  masonry,  'bhe  cantonmmts  on  the 
I'assarge  were  ])rovided  with  strong  d-t'  s  dv  punt,  which  afforded 
facilities  for  repulsing  an  enemy,  or  for  attackiiig  him,  if  neces- 
sary. The  situation  was  not  only  safe  but  good,  as  nnich  so, 
at  least,  as  the  country  and  the  season  permitted. 

The  coq)s  on  march,  thanks  to  the  depots  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  established  (jn  the  route,  in  which  they  deposited  fatigued 
mtm  and  horses,  and  took  in  exchange  those  previously  left  bv 
other  coii)s — the  cor]')S  on  march  nundi^red  at  the  end  of  their 
route  the  same  effective  as  at  thcii-  dr])arture.  The  regiments 
of  cuirassiers  from  Naples  had  arri\"i'd  entire  u]'»on  the  Vistula. 
For  the  troops  that  came  from  Italy.  Farma.  ]\Iilan.  Augsburg, 
for  th':)se  that  came  from  I'rancf.  IMayence.  ^\'urzburg.  Frfurt, 
for  l)oth,  AVillenberg.  Fotsdam.  J^erlin.  Ciistrin,  Fosen.  Thorn, 
AN'arsaw.  wt^re  tlie  stations  where  they  found  whatever  they 
needt'd.  provisions,  arms,  articles  of  clothing,  made  everywhere, 
in  Faris  as  wi-ll  as  in  Berlin,  in  the  conrpiered  ca"[ntal  as  well  as 
in  the  confjuering  ca])ital ;  for  Napoleon  wished  to  afford  sub- 
sistence to  th(^  ])opulation  of  both.  It  was  l)y  tliese  continual 
attentions  that  he  liad  su])]i]ied  with  necessaries.  ke])t  up  ai 
its  I'Ifective  at  distances  fi-rmi  foui-  to  five  hundred  leagues,  a 
regular  army  of  400.OOO  men,  a  chimerical  nundier  when  given 
us  by  anti(|uity.  unless  in  reference  to  emii^'rant  po]iulations. 
ne\ei'  recorded  in  modei-n  histories,  and  first  reached  and  ex- 
ceeded at  the  tiiiK-  (tf  \vli.icli  we  are  ti'i\atliig. 

'i'akine'  ad\-;iiilage  of  tlie  ])re>en('i-  ef  iiuiiiei'ous  conscripts  in 
tlie  de])rir<.  Na])oleon  set  about  liriiiging  fresh  troo])s  fi'oiii  Ttalv 
and  |-'i-;niee.  with  the  twofold  intention,  as  we  have  said,  to 
augment  considera])ly  the  acti\'i'  army  of  tlie  \istula.  and  to 
creali-  ail  aiaiiy  of  i-esei'\e  on  the  Mllic.  jb-niug  it  in  his  power 
to  di'aw  ready-trained  coiiscia'jits  from  the  depi'its.  he  ordered 
Ma'--hal  K''!hM-niann  to  inci"ea-e  ihe  number  of  the  ]')rovisional 
regiment-,  of  int'antry  to  tweniy,  and  that  of  the  ])rovisional 
regiments  of  ra\rilry  to  ten.  lint  into  tlu'se  I'egiments  wei'e  to 
be  admitted  only  sucli  con-cri]its  ;is  were  ])ei'fectly  trained  and 
(lisci])!ine(l.       ]le    de\ised    another   cond)ination    for   rendering 
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serviceable  those  conscripts  whose  military  education  had  scarcely 
commenced,  that  was  to  organise  battalions  called  garrison  bat- 
talions, composed  of  men  not  yet  trained,  not  even  clothed  ; 
to  send  them  to  Erfurt,  Cassel,  Magdeburg,  Hameln,  Ciistrin, 
where  they  would  have  time  to  get  trained,  and  thus  render  the 
old  troops  left  in  the  fortresses  disposable.  He  fixed  the  effective 
of  these  battalions  at  about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men. 

After  directing  his  attention  to  the  provisional  regiments 
destined  for  recruiting  the  corps  established  on  the  Vistula, 
Napoleon  resolved  to  add  to  the  seven  regiments  of  infantry 
and  the  nine  regiments  of  cavalry  already  drawn  from  France 
and  Italy  some  others,  which  was  possible  by  having  recourse  to 
numerous  combinations,  of  which  he  alone  was  capable.  There 
was  in  garrison  at  Braunau  a  superb  regiment,  the  3rd  of  the 
line,  comprising  three  war  battalions  and  3400  men  present 
under  arms.  Napoleon  ordered  it  off  to  Berlin,  supplied  its 
place  at  Braunau  by  the  7th  of  the  line,  borrowed  from  the 
garrison  of  Alessandria,  and  replaced  the  7th  in  Alessandria 
by  two  regiments  from  Naples,  beaten  at  St.  Euphemia,  and 
needing  to  be  reorganised.  Resolving  to  leave  none  but 
dragoon  regiments  in  Italy,  he  sent  for  the  14th  of  mounted 
chasseurs,  which  was  still  there,  and  which  would  increase  the 
number  of  cavalry  regiments  brought  from  Italy  to  ten.  He 
ordered  a  second  regiment  of  the  fusiliers  of  the  guard  to  be 
formed  in  I'aris,  which  might  be  done  since  there  were  two 
conscriptions,  that  of  1807  and  that  of  1808,  to  choose  out  of. 
He  detached  from  the  camp  of  St.  Lo  the  5th  light,  which  was 
not  actually  indispensable  there.  He  directed  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  of  the  guard,  encamped  at  that  moment  at  Meudon,  to 
be  despatched  from  I'aris  to  the  Rhine  ;  it  was  afterwards  to  be 
mounted  at  Potsdam.  He  gave  the  same  order  relative  to  the 
26th  chasseurs,  which  was  at  Saumur,  and  which  the  profound 
tranf|uillity  of  the  Vendee  rendered  disposable.  He  commanded 
a  battalion  of  seamen  of  the  guard,  very  serviceable  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Vistula,  to  be  marched  off.  'J'here  were  con- 
sequently thr(^e  French  regiments  of  infantry,  three  French 
regiments  of  cavalry,  besides  a  battalion  of  seamen,  which  he 
drew  from  France  and  Italy,  and  which  were  to  concur  either 
in  comjileting  the  existing  corps,  or  to  constitute  a  new  corps 
for  ^larshal  Lannes.  That  marshal  having  been  taken  ill  at 
Warsaw,  had  been  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  fifth  cordis 
by  Massena,  and  was  beginning  to  recover.  When  the  siege  of 
rXantzig  was  over.  Napoleon  pur]:)osed  to  form,  witli  part  of  the 
troo]is  whicli  had  been  engaged  in  it  and  the  new  regiments 
brought  from  I'^i-ance,  a  C()ri)S  of  reserve,  which  he  intended  to 
give  to  Lannes,  and  to  attach  to  the  active  ariuy.  The  8th  corps 
under  j\[arshal  Mortier,  com])osed  of  Dutcli,  Italians,  and  Frencli. 
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dispersed  from  the  llanscatic  towns  to  Stralsnnd,  from  Stral- 
suud  to  (A)lberg,  bad  hitlierto  been  destined  to  overawe  Germany 
The  Dutcli  division  guarded  tlie  Ifanseatic  towns  ;  one  of  tlie 
French  divisions  i^ept  in  check  the  Swedes  before  Stralsund. 
The  otht-r  was  at  Stettin,  ready  to  concur  in  the  blockade  of 
Stralsund  or  in  the  siege  of  Dantzig.  The  Italian  division 
blockaded  L'olberg.  The  sieges  once  ended,  Napoleon  had  re- 
solved to  collect  in  the  8th  corps  all  the  troops  that  were  French, 
and  to  unite  it  with  the  acti\e  army,  lie  would  thus  liave, 
besides  the  corps  of  Marshals  Ney,  IJavout,  Soult.  Bernadotte, 
Murat,  on  tlie  Passarge  two  new  corps  under  Mortier  and 
l^annes,  ])laced  between  the  A'istula  and  the  Oder,  and  con- 
necting themselves  with  the  second  army  which  he  purposed  to 
organise  in  Germany. 

He  created  the  elements  of  this  second  army  in  the  following 
manner.  There  were  in  Silesia  part  of  the  Jiavarians  and  all 
the  Wurtembergers,  finishing,  under  l-'rince  Jerome  and  General 
\'andamnie,  tlie  sieges  in  Silesia.  There  were,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Dutch,  then  belonging  to  Mortier's  cor])s,  the 
Italians,  also  belonging  to  it,  the  one  established,  as  we  have 
just  said,  in  the  lianseatic  towns,  the  others  iiefore  Colberg. 
They  were  good  auxiliari(\s,  hitherto  faithful,  and  beginning  to 
learn  sometliing  ot'  war  in  our  school.  Napoleon  thought  to 
augment  the  number  of  these  auxiliaries,  and  to  unite  with 
them  for  a  support  40,000  French,  good  veteran  troops,  so  as 
t<j  form  on  the  VXW  an  army  of  more  than  lOO.OOO  men. 

In  till-  tirst  j)lace.  he  demanded  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
iihine.  grounding  himself  on  the  sus[)icious  armaments  of 
Austria,  a  new  jiort  ion  of  the  contingejit  which  he  had  a  right 
to  I'eijuire.  ami  which,  as  it  would  amount  to  2O,O0O  men.  would 
produce  about  I  5.000.  It  was  giving  displeasure  to  the  German 
g(j\ei-nments,  our  allies,  but  the  ])resent  war,  if  it  were  compli- 
cated by  the  intervention  of  Austria,  would  ])ut  their  recent 
aggrandi-ement  in  such  jeo])ardy.  that  he  was  authorised  to 
demand  ol'  tlu-m  r-uch  an  elfort.  F(_ir  the  rest,  it  was  the  people, 
much  more  than  the  goN'ernments.  whom  this  measure  would 
di--atisfy.  and  that  consideration  alone  rendertnl  such  a  rerpiisi- 
tioii  niattei-  of  regret.  Xapoleiin  tliouglit  also  ot'  demanding  of 
the  n.'w  kingdom  ot'  Italy  two  of  its  regitncnts  of  int'antrv  and 
two  of  its  regiments  of  cavalry.  Jt  was  not  in  Jtalv  that  the 
1  taliau  soldiers  were  likely  to  lind  occasion  to  leai'n  war.  but  in  the 
ii<  .rtli.  in  1  !i''  school  of  the  grand  army.  and.  if  the  (Jei-mans  could, 
lip  to  a  C']  iaiii  I loi lit,  01)111  ])lain  of  being  made  subservient  to  in- 
lei-.  ■>ts  which  \\ere  not  t  lieii's.  the  Italians  had  no  coni])laint  of  that 
kind  to  i-ais.-.  for  the  iiitere-is  of  j-'rance  were  certainlv  those  of 
lialv.  and  in  teaching  thein  lo  light,  we  wert>  teaching  them  to 
def'-nd  "'11  <'>me  fiitur  ■  day  their  national  independence. 
Vol..  i\'.  1'  II 
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Napoleon  conceived  another  idea,  which  at  the  moment  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  jeer;  that  was  to  demand  troops  from 
Spain.  The  day  before  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  always  engaged  in  some  treachery,  open  or  concealed, 
had  published  a  proclamation  calling  the  Spanish  nation  to 
arms,  upon  the  strange  pretext  that  the  independence  of  Spain 
was  threatened.  In  Spain,  in  France,  in  Europe,  people  asked 
by  whom  that  independence  could  be  threatened.  The  answer 
was  easy  to  give.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  had  believed,  like 
all  the  adversaries  of  France,  in  the  sujoeriority  of  the  Prussian 
army ;  he  had  expected  the  destruction  by  that  army  of  what 
was  called  the  common  enemy.  But  the  victory  of  Jena  having 
undeceived  him,  he  had^the  hardihood  to  say  that  his  procla- 
mation was  designed  to  raise  the  Spanish  nation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sending  it  to  the  assistance  of  Na]5oleon,  in  case  he 
should  stand  in  need  of  it.  Tlie  falsehood  was  too  gross  to 
mislead.  Napoleon  only  smiled,  and  deferred  this  quarrel  till 
another  time.  There  were,  however,  along  the  Pyrenees  some 
thousands  of  Spaniards,  good  troops,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
there  if  they  were  not  destined  to  act  against  France.  There 
were  also  some  thousands  of  Spaniards  at  Leghorn,  to  guard 
tliat  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  who  were  more  likely 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  ]^]nglish  than  to  defend  it.  Napoleon, 
affecting  to  take  the  explanation  which  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
gave  of  his  jDroclamation  in  a  serious  light,  thanked  him  for  his 
zeal,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  a  fresh  proof  of  it  by  assisting 
him  with  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  who  were  absolutely 
useless  either  at  the  Pyrenees  or  at  Leghorn.  Napoleon  added 
that  he  meant  to  put  into  their  hands  Hanover,  an  English  pos- 
session, as  a  pledge  for  the  i-estitntion  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies. 
Indeed,  there  needed  not  reasons  so  artfully  arranged  for  the 
meanness  of  the  Spanish  government  of  that  period.  No  sooner 
had  Napoleon's  despatch  reached  jMadrid,  than  orders  to  march 
were  sent  to  the  Spanish  troops.  Nine  or  ten  thousand  men 
started  from  the  IVrenees,  four  or  five  thousand  from  Leghorn. 
Napoleon  sent  to  all  (juarters  tlic  necessary  instructions  for 
receiving  them,  either  in  1^' ranee  or  in  the  countries  dependent 
on  his  arms,  in  the  most  friendly  and  hospitable  manner,  and 
desired  that  they  miglit  be  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
clotliing,  and  even  money. 

lie  was,  therefore,  about  to  have  on  the  Elbe.  Germans, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  to  tlie  number  of  6o,000  men 
at  least.  The  Pavarians  and  the  Wurtembergers,  united  with 
the  new  contingent  recjuired  from  1h(>  Confederation  of  the 
Phine,  might  form  about  30,000  men;  the  Dutch,  increased 
by  siinic  ti'oo]-)s.  15.000;  the  Spaniards  15,000;  the  Italians 
7000   or  8000.      la  order  to   ii,ake   very  good    troops  of  tliesc 
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auxiliaries,  it  would  be  sullicieut  to  join  with  them  a  certain 
quantitv  ot  French.  Napoleon  devised  a  method  of  jjrocuring 
40,000  <-ii"  the  better  sort,  likewise  to  Ije  drawn  from  Italy  and 
France.  Jle  liad  taken  thr  ])recaution  a  long  time  beforehand 
to  give  orders  for  the  army  of  Italy  to  be  put  on  the  war  footing, 
live  divisions  of  infantry  were  (piite  organised  in  Frioul  and 
IjO)ul)ardv.  Xapoleon  resolved  to  call  from  Jirescia  and  \  erona 
the  two  divisions  of  ^lolitor  and  JJoudet,  excellent  divisions,  and 
which  afterwards  proved  at  l']ssling  and  Wagram  what  they 
were  capable  of.  They  formed  an  elfective  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
thou>and  men.  almost  all  veteran  soldiers  of  Italy,  recruited 
with  some  conscripts  of  the  last  hn^ies.  These  divisions  received 
ordt-rs  to  pass  the  Alps  and  proceed  by  Augsburg,  the  one  to 
Magdeburg,  the  other  to  Berlin.  Six  weeks  were  sufficient 
for  this  jciurney. 

Napoleon  thus  weakened  Italy,  but  Italy  was  at  the  moment 
of  far  It^ss  im])ortance  than  Germany.  ^Vell  covered  on  his  rear 
while  he  should  be  in  I'oland,  certain  of  being  able  to  throw 
himself,  by  Silesia  or  Saxony,  upon  Bohemia,  and  tolay  Austiia 
})rostrate  by  a  single  blow  of  the  back  of  his  sword,  he  was 
always  sun-  to  disengage  Italy  if  she  were  temporarily  overrun. 
He  calculated,  therefore,  very  ably  in  preferring  to  make  him- 
self strong  in  Germany  rather  than  in  Italy.  It  was,  however, 
not  without  compensation  that  he  weakened  the  latter  country, 
for  he  had  directed  20.OOO  conscripts,  taken  from  the  classes  of 
1807  and  i8g8.  to  bf  sent  thither,  and  lie  ordered,  moreover,  the 
companies  of  elite  to  be  extracted  from  the  dejiot  battalions  to 
form  two  new  active  divi-ions  in  Lombardy,  wliich  his  forecast 
had  rendered  easy  Ijy  keeping  the  depnt>  of  Italy,  like  those  of 
France,  always  full  and  will  exercised.  He  should  therefore 
soon  have,  as  Ijefore,  60.000  men  on  the  Adige,  72,000  with 
]\Larmont"s  coi'])S.  ^^,0.000  by  drawing  a  strong  detachment  from 
Na])les  towards  Milan. 

\\\\\  15,000  l-'n'uch  wen^  not  sufficient  on  the  I^lbe  to  serve 
f<u'  a  link  and  appui  to  60.OOO  auxiliaries,  whom  hr  was  about 
tf)  collect  there.  Napoleon  thought  to  draw  from  France 
another  valuable  re-oiirce.  He  had  formed  al  I'oulogne,  St. 
\j\  l'>)ntivy.  and  Na])oleonville  four  cam])s,  cotujiosed  of  a 
(^•i-tain  ninnlier  of  tip-  oldest  reginnMits.  of  such  as  had  need  to 
r-'-t  and  i-ecruit  theni>rl\-es.  and  had  al)undanlly  supplied  them 
with  all  that  lliey  needed  in  men  and  luati'riel.  These  regiments 
t'nriued  a  fdi'ce  of  neai'ly  36. COO  men.  They  were  to  be  seconded. 
as  we  ha\e  seen,  by  Some  dftachments  of  national  guards,  of 
which  6000  men  were  at  Sr.  ()!ihT.  3000  at  Cherl)ourg.  3000  be- 
iwe.'ii  ()h'ron  and  IJonlcaux.  by  K\O0O  seamen  of  the  JJoulogne 
flotilla,  by  3000  woi-kiurn.  regimented  at  Antwcr]).  8000  at 
r.rot.    30C0   at    Lorieiit,   4OCO  al    Kochefort.   bv    IJ.OOO  coast- 
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guards,  and  by  3000  of  the  gendarmerie,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  assemblfd  at  one  point  by  calling  together  that  militia 
for  twenty-five  leagues  round.  This  would  be  a  force  of  nearly 
90,000  men  along  the  coast,  capable  of  presenting  25,000 
or  30,000  men  on  any  point  of  it  that  might  be  attacked. 
Napoleon  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  the  regular  troops  of 
the  camps  of  Boulogne,  St.  Lo,  Pontivy,  Napoleonville  by  a  new 
creation.  He  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  five  legions, 
composed  of  officers  taken  out  of  the  army,  and  of  conscripts 
drawn  from  the  last  two  conscriptions,  commanded  by  five 
senators,  each  six  battalions  and  6000  men  strong,  the  five  com- 
prising thirty  battalions  and  30,000  men.  They  were  to  receive 
their  education  while  stationed  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. 
The  permanent  state  of  war  since  '92  had  bred  up  such  a 
quantity  of  officers,  that  skeletons  were  never  wanting  for  the 
creation  of  new  corps.  The  elem<^nts  of  these  five  legions  could 
not  be  brought  together,  it  is  true,  in  less  than  four  or  five 
months,  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning 
of  June.  But  the  troops  of  the  camps  were  not  yet  going  to 
leave  the  coast.  If  in  May  or  June  the  English  were  not  seen 
standing  for  the  coast  of  France,  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
seen  sailing  for  the  coast  of  Germany,  25,000  veteran  soldiers 
of  the  camps  were  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  English 
squadrons,  proceeding  simultaneously  with  them  along  the 
shores  of  the  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  by  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Holland,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  and  to  join  in  Germany 
the  two  divisions  of  Boudet  and  Molitor.  They  had  orders  to 
perform  this  march  as  speedily  as  possible,  should  the  conduct 
of  Austria  render  it  necessary  ;  and  they  had  orders,  in  any  case, 
to  leave  behind  them  the  five  new  legions,  whose  presence  might 
be  useful,  even  before  their  organisation  was  completed. 

By  means  of  this  combination  Napoleon  was  about  to  have, 
with  Boudet's  and  Molitor's  divisions,  with  the  25,000  men 
drawn  from  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  with  the  6o,000  or  70.OOO 
auxiliaries,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  a  second  army 
of  more  than  i00,OO0  men  on  the  Elbe,  independently  of  the 
two  corps  of  Marshals  Mortier  and  Lannes,  whose  part  it  was  to 
connect  the  army  of  reserve  with  the  grand  active  army  of  the 
A'istula.  Endowed  with  an  admirable  talent  for  moving  his 
)iiasses,  he  could,  by  doubling  his  tail  back  to  his  head,  or  his 
head  back  to  his  tail,  his  left  upon  his  right,  or  his  right  upon 
his  left,  cai'ry  the  bulk  of  his  forces  either  forward  towards  the 
Nieinen,  or  backward  towards  the  Elbe,  or  to  the  right  upon 
Austria,  or  to  the  left  upon  the  coast.  With  all  that  he  had 
brought  together,  with  all  that  he  was  to  bring  together  by-and- 
by,  lie  should  number  not  fewer  than  440,000  men  in  Germany, 
360,000  of  whom  were  French,  and  80,000  allies.     Never  had 
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such  means  been  collected  with  that  power,  with  tliat  vigour, 
with  that  promptness. 

Of  all  these  reinforcements,  none  had  yet  arrived  but  the  new 
regiments  drawn  from  France  and  Italy,  the  provisional  regi- 
ments, wliich  came  daily  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  grand  army, 
the  I^avarians  and  "\Vnrtembergei-s  acting  in  Silesia,  the  Dutcli 
on  the  Baltic,  and  the  troo])s  of  ^Nlorticr  s])read  before  Stralsund, 
Colberg,  and  Dantzig.  Orders  were  despatched  for  Boudet's 
and  ^Molitor's  divisions,  for  the  Italian.  Clerman.  Spanish,  and 
h'rt'ncli  troo]-)s. 

^Marshal  J^rune.  who  was  at  the  camp  of  Bonlognt\  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  who  was  still  recommended  by  the  remem- 
l)rance  of  his  conduct  at  the  Helder,  was  called  to  Berlin,  to  l^e 
])ut  at  the  head  of  the  second  army  assembled  in  Germany. 

Meanwhile  the  sieges  continued.  Before  we  relate  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  most  important  of  all  these  sieges,  that  which  filled 
the  winter  with  memorable  incidents,  we  must  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  well-nigli  seriously  endangered  the  safety 
of  our  rear.  ^Marshal  !^^ortier,  commanding  the  8th  cori)S,  and 
having  under  his  orders  four  divisions,  one  Dutch,  one  Italian, 
two  Fi-ench,  had  placed  the  Dutch  division  near  the  mouth  of 
the  l-'lb(\  left  Oirandjean's  French  division  before  Stralsund, 
])ostt'd  l)u]")as'  French  division  at  Stettin,  and  sent  the  Italian 
division  before  {/oll)erg  to  repress  the  incommodious  ])artisans 
tin-own  by  the  gari'ison  of  that  jilace  between  the  A'istula  and 
tlie  Oder.  \\ C  should  add  that,  of  the  six  regiments  composing 
the  two  French  di\isions,  four  had  been  token,  the  2nd  light  to 
iie  stMit  toward  Danlzig,  the  12th  light  to  be  sent  to  Thorn,  the 
22nd  ami  65th  of  the  liiu'  to  reinforce  the  array  on  the  Passarge. 
The  58th  light,  arriving  from  Paris,  had  been  given  to  Marshal 
Mortier  in  com])ensati()n.  and  several  other  regiments  coming 
fniiu  Franci  were  destined  foi'  him.  lie  had  therefore  not  been 
al)le  to  leave  (u-neral  Glrandjean  moi'e  than  two  French  regi- 
ments, the  4tli  light  and  the  58th  of  the  line.  He  had  taken  with 
him  the  72iid,  in  order  to  su])port  the  Italians  before  Colberg. 

This  wa>  tlie  moment  that  the  Swedes  chose  for  an  enterj^rise 
u])(ni  our  rear.  They  still  occu])ie(l  Stralsund,  an  im]iortant 
-ea])(>rt  of  Swedish  Ponierunin.  \\hicli  was  the  ]^lace  where  they 
usually  landrd  in  (u'l'iiiany.  This  place  would  ha\'<'  been  worth 
the  trouble  of  a  siege,  if  Dant/.ig  had  not  deserx'ed  the  ■i)refer- 
eiice  before  any  other  con(|ue>-t  of  that  kind.  The  King  of 
Sweden,  who-e  disordei'ed  reason  was  destined  to  cost  his  family 
t  he  t  hroiie.  and  his  count  v\  I^mieivinia  and  Finland — the  King  of 
Sweden  1i;h1  purposed  to  start  from  Stralsund,  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  bns<ians.  I'higlish.  Swedes,  and  like  another  Gustavus 
Adolphiis,  to  make  a  brilliant  incursion  u])on  the  continent  of 
(leiinany.      I  bit    Naj)oh'on.  absoluti'  master  of  that  continent, 
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liacl  obliged  the  Swedish  troops  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Stral- 
SLind,  where  they  were  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  a  Ute  de  'pout. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  extremely  vehement  with  friends  as  well 
as  foes,  was  sorely  displeased  with  Russia,  and  still  more  with 
England,  which  sent  him  not  a  soldier,  and  doled  out  the  sub- 
sidies with  extraordinary  parsimony.  Thus,  shut  up  in  his  own 
territories,  since  he  was  no  longer  permitted  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  he  lived  at  Stockholm,  dull,  secluded,  leaving  General 
Essen  at  Stralsund  with  a  corps  of  15,000  good  troops.  General 
Essen,  apprised  of  what  was  passing  before  him,  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  force  the  line  of  the  blockade,  which 
the  French  defended  with  too  small  a  force.  In  the  first  days 
of  April  he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  15,000  Swedes  against 
General  Grandjean,  who  had  scarcely  5000  or  6000  men,  half 
of  whom  at  most  were  French,  to  oppose  to  them.  General 
Grandjean,  after  defending  himself  bravely  before  the  place, 
found  himself  threatened  with  having  his  wings  turned,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire,  first  upon  Anklam,  and  then  upon  Ucker- 
miinde  and  Stettin.  He  made  an  orderly  retreat,  seconded  by 
the  valour  of  the  French  and  Dutch,  lost  few  men  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  a  great  quantity  of  military  effects  and  some 
solitary  detachments,  which  could  not  be  picked  up,  especially  in 
the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  which  close  the  Great  Haff. 
This  surprise  produced  a  certain  alarm  on  the  rear  of  the 
army,  especially  in  Berlin,  where  a  hostile  ])opulation,  deeply 
mortified,  eagerly  watching  events,  sought  food  for  its  hopes 
in  every  unforeseen  circumstance.  But  the  fortune  of  France, 
then  so  brilliant,  could  leave  her  adversaries  only  short  joys.  At 
that  moment,  several  regiments  coming  from  France,  among 
others  the  1 5th  of  the  line,  and  several  provisional  marching 
regiments,  arrived  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  General  Clarke, 
who  governed  at  Berlin  with  wisdom  and  firmness,  immediately 
despatched  the  15th  of  the  line  to  reinforce  (ieneral  Grandjean 
at  Stettin.  He  added  to  it  a  provisional  regiment  and  several 
s((uadrons  of  cavalry  in  the  great  depot  at  Potsdam  which  were 
disposable.  Marshal  Mortier,  on  his  part,  marched  back  at  the 
liead  of  the  72nd  and  of  several  Italian  detachments  drawn 
from  Colberg.  These  troops,  imited  with  Grandjean's  division, 
were  sufiicient  to  ]')unish  the  Swedes  for  their  attempt.  IMarshal 
Mortier  formed  with  tliem  two  divisions  under  General  Grand- 
jean and  Hii])as.  ]mt  the  72nd,  tlie  15th  of  the  line,  and  the 
Dutch  in  the  first,  tli(>  4th  liglit,  the  58th  of  the  line,  and 
some  Italians  in  the  second,  left  the  ]')rovisional  regiments  to 
cover  his  left  and  his  rear,  and  marched  to  th(>  enemy  wnth  that 
calm  resolution  which  characterised  hiiri.  He  drove  the  Swedes 
from  ])(»sition  to  position,  forced  them  to  fall  back  on  the  I'eene, 
passed  that  river  in  spite  of  them,  and  drove  them  into  Stralsund, 
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with  tlie  loss  of  some  liuiulnHl  killed  and  2000  prisoners.  The 
incursion  of  the  Swedes,  coiniiienced  in  the  first  days  of  April, 
was  finislu'd  on  the  iSth.  (iencral  I'^ssen,  apprehensive  le.st  all 
I'oinerania  should  soon  be  wrested  from  him,  was  disposed  to 
save  it  by  an  armistice.  A  Hag  of  truce,  sent  by  him  to  Marshal 
^lortier,  came  and  offered  to  neutralise  that  province  by  sus- 
pendinLT  all  kinds  of  hostilities.  As  it  was  im])ossible  for  us  to 
besieii-e  Stralsund.  nothini,''  could  l:)e  more  convenient  to  us  than 
to  close  an  iidet  by  which  the  J-higlish  might  have  been  able  to 
])enetrate  into  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
trf)0])S,  which  must  otherwise  have  been  left  in  Swedish  Ponie- 
rania.  disposable  for  the  siege  of  Dantzig.  Marshal  ^Slortier. 
knowing  the  intentions  of  Xaj)oleon  on  this  point,  const-nted  to 
an  armistice,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Swedes  promised  to  obser\e 
an  absolute  neutrality,  not  to  open  Swedish  Pomerania  to  any 
enemy  of  h'rance,  and  not  to  afford  any  succour  either  to 
( 'olberg  or  to  Dantzig.  A  resura])tion  of  hostilities  was  to 
be  preceded  by  ten  days'  notice.  The  armistice  was  sent  to 
Napoleon  for  his  approbation. 

Napoleon  could  not  reason  in  any  other  way  than  his  lieutenant, 
for  the  motive  which  had  caused  him  to  reduce  the  troops  placed 
l)efore  Stralsund  to  the  smallest  possible  number  must  dispose 
him  to  the  acceptance  of  an  armistice  which  annulled  Stralsund, 
without  di\'erting  any  ])art  of  our  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
blockading  it.  \h'  therefore  accepted  the  proposed  armistice, 
on  condition  that  the  notice  Xo  be  given  before  the  resumption 
of  hostilities  should  l)e  extended  fi'om  ten  davs  to  a  month. 

(ieneral  Essen  signed  the  armistice  with  this  modification, 
and  sent  it  to  Stockholm  to  o1)tain  the  royal  ratification.  In  the 
meantime.  ^Marshal  ]\lortier  was  to  remain  on  the  l^eene  with  his 
forces,  and  then  to  march  them  to  Stettin.  Colbero-,  and  Dantzio- 
leaving,  however,  the  Dutch  to  observe  the  neutralised  ]>rovince. 

For  the  rest,  if  the  Swedes  had  served  us  by  adopting  this 
armistice,  they  had  liktnvise  served  themselves,  for  the  French 
f()!-ces  were  nccmiiulating  in  i^erlin.  'I'he  3rd  of  the  line, 
drawn  from  Braunau,  and  3400  sti'ong,  four  or  five  provisional 
I'egiments  on  march  from  the  llhine  to  the  Flbe,  the  15th 
chasseurs  i-enionnting  in  Hanover,  lastly,  the  19th  of  the  line 
cniiiinL;'  fi'diu  the  cam])  of  Ijoulogne,  would  soon  have  been 
ad\aucing  up'in  Swedish  FoTuerania.  The  Swedes  would  have 
paid  with  tlieir  total  destructinn  fVn-  the  time  which  they  would 
ha\e  caii-'-d  mii'  troups  to  hi-e. 

hiiring  1  hese  1  ransaci  ions.  Dantzig  was  invested,  and  the 
opei'ations  of  the  siege  had  commenced.  Na"])oleon  had  at  first 
iiitenih'd  only  to  lilock'ade  the  ])l;ice.  The  war  being  ])rolonged, 
he  I'e-oKcd  to  employ  the  winter  in  reducing  it.  IJantzig  was 
udi'th    the   t  roubh'.       It   Command-,  in    fact,  the    Lower    \  jstula, 
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the  fertile  plains  traversed  by  that  river  towards  its  mouth, 
comprehends  a  sjiacious  harbour,  and  contains  the  riches  of  the 
commerce  of  the  north.  Master  of  Dantzig,  Napoleon  could  not 
be  shaken  in  his  position  on  the  Lower  Vistula  ;  he  deprived  the 
allies  of  the  means  of  turning  his  left ;  and  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  immense  stores  of  corn  and  wine,  sufficient  to  supply  the 
army  for  above  a  year.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  a 
better  use  of  the  winter  than  in  effecting  such  a  conquest.  But 
it  required  a  long  siege,  as  well  on  account  of  the  works  of  the 
place  as  of  the  stroug  garrison  charged  to  defend  it.  If,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon  could  have  suddenl}- 
set  about  such  a  siege,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  defences  of 
Dantzig,  which  were  of  earth,  and  in  the  most  neglected  state, 
would  have  yielded  to  an  unforeseen  attack.  But  Napoleon  had 
not  then  either  disposable  troops  or  heavy  artillery,  and  he  had 
been  obliged  to  blockade  Dantzig  with  German  and  some  Polish 
auxiliaries,  supported  by  a  single  French  regiment,  the  2nd 
light.  The  King  of  Prussia,  forewarned,  had  therefore  had  time 
to  put  into  a  state  of  defence  a  i^lace  which  was  the  last  bulwark 
of  his  kingdom,  the  principal  depot  of  his  wealth  ;  and  as  long- 
as  it  continued  in  his  hands,  a  serious  danger  for  Napoleon.  He 
had  put  into  it  a  garrison  of  i8,000  men,  14,000  of  whom  were 
Prussians,  and  4000  Russians.  He  had  given  it  for  governor 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Kalkreuth,  at  that  moment  unemployed 
and  grumbling  at  Konigsberg,  and  well  qualified  for  such  a 
command.  It  was  not  to  be  apprehended  that  this  old  warrior, 
Avho  had  just  condemned  to  death  the  commandant  of  Stettin 
for  having  surrendered  the  post  committed  to  his  keeping, 
would  make  a  faint  resistance  to  the  French.  No  sooner  did 
he  arrive  than  Marshal  Kalkreuth  finished  burning  the  rich 
suburbs  of  Dantzig,  which  his  predecessor  had  begun  to  consign 
to  the  flames,  set  about  i-e]')airing  the  works,  rousing  the  spirit 
of  the  garrison,  and  intimidating  every  one  who  was  disposed 
to  surrender. 

Thus  Dantzig,  in  March  1807,  was  no  longer  a  ruined  and 
neglected  place,  whicli  it  would  be  possible  to  take  by  surprise. 
Not  only  had  it  an  excellent  governor,  a  strong  garrison,  exten- 
sive and  solid  works,  but  its  site  was  very  difficult  of  approach, 
like  all  great  rivers,  the  Vistula  has  its  Delta.  A  little  below 
Mcwc,  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  Baltic,  it  divides  into  two 
ai-tns,  wliich  embrace  a  rich  and  fertile  tract,  called  the  isle  of 
Nogatli.  One  of  these  arms,  the  riglit,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  N()g;ith,  throws  itself  into  the  gulf  called  the  Frische  Half; 
the  left,  I'etaiiiing  the  name  of  Vistula,  proceeds  directly  north 
I0  w  itliin  a  lengue  of  the  sea,  there  meets  all  at  once  with  a  bank 
of  san(K  liinis  olf  to  the  west,  and  after  running  along  this  bank 
of  sand  U)V  seven  or  eisfht  leatrues,  auaiii  turns  northward,  and 
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at  last  falls  iuto  the  Baltic.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  lattei- 
arm  of  the  Vistula,  in  a  flat  country,  extremely  fertile,  frequently 
overflowed,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  sandy  heights,  that  the  city 
of  Dantzig  is  situated,  at  the  distance  of  several  thousand  paces 
from  the  sea. 

The  long  sandbank  at  which  the  A'istula  turns  off  to  run 
westward  is  called  the  Nehrung.  At  one  end  it  terminates 
before  Dantzig.  running  the  other  way  for  twenty  leagues,  form- 
ing one  of  the  banks  of  the  Frische  llaff  as  far  as  Konigsberg, 
with  the  exception  of  a  cut  at  I'illau.  a  natural  channel  formed 
])V  the  waters  of  the  Xogath,  the  Passarge,  and  the  Fregel,  in 
order  to  discharge  themselves  from  the  Frische  Flaff  into  the 
IJaltic.  It  is  by  Pillau,  in  fact,  that  you  pass  out  of  the  Frische 
Half  into  the  13altic,  and  that  shipping  proceeds  to  and  from 
the  important  city  of  Kiinigsberg. 

Vou  may  then,  provided  you  clear  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
I'illau,  communicate  by  land  from  Konigsberg  to  Dantzig  by 
following  the  sandbank  of  the  Nehrung,  a  league  broad  at  most, 
and  generally  much  less,  twenty-five  long,  without  a  tree,  except 
near  Dantziii',  and  presentin"'  onlv  a  few  fishermen's  huts. 

Dantzig,  seated  on  the  left  arm  of  the  A'istula,  the  one  which 
has  retained  that  name,  is  2300  fathoms,  or  about  a  league,  from 
the  sea.  The  fort  of  Weichselratinde,  regularly  built,  closes  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula.  To  shorten  the  distance  from  the  place 
to  the  sea,  a  canal,  called  tlie  canal  of  Laaken,  has  been  dug. 
The  ground  between  the  river  and  the  canal  forms  an  island, 
called  the  Holm.  Numerous  redoubts,  established  in  this  island, 
command  the  river  and  the  canal,  which  are  the  two  outlets 
toward  the  sea.  Lastly,  the  ])lace  itself,  seated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  traversed  by  a  little  river,  the  ^Jotlau.  encompassed 
by  their  united  waters,  shut  in  by  a  bastioned  enclosure  of 
twenty  fronts,  is  most  difficult  (»f  access,  surrounded  by  an  inun- 
dation not  artificial  but  natural,  which  a  besieger  cannot  get  rid 
of  at  ])leasure  by  draining,  and  against  which  the  very  inhabi- 
tants have  the  greatest  difficulty  to  defend  themselves  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  and  ot'  the  year.  Dantzig,  thus  surrounded  on 
tile  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  by  inundated  grounds,  would 
l)e  inaoces>il)le  l)ut  for  1  he  sandy  heights  which  command  it.  and 
which  lerniinate  in  ra])iil  slo])es  to  the  foot  of  the  walls  on  the 
\sesteni  side.  In  consecjueiice.  these  heights  have  not  failed  to 
lie  seciire(l  for  the  advantage  of  defence,  and  they  have  been 
ci'owned  l)y  a  series  of  works  forming  a  second  enclosure.  It  is 
from  tliese  heights  that  Dantzig  has  generallv  been  attacked. 
Ill  fact,  ihe  doul)le  enclosure  which  occupies  their  summit  being 
once  taken,  the  city  may  be  overwhelmed  with  a  downward  fire. 
I0  which  it  is  scarcely  ])o>sil)le  lV)r  it  I0  make  any  resistance. 
This  doiiljle  enclosure,  however,  rendei's  the  attack  of  the  place 
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extremely  difficult.  The  works  of  Dantzig  are  of  earth,  and 
present  turfed  slopes  instead  of  scarps  of  masonry.  But  at 
the  foot  of  these  slopes  were  then  standing  strong  palisades  of 
enormous  dimension  (they  were  fifteen  inches  in  diameter),  very 
close  together,  and  deeply  planted  in  the  ground.  A  ball  might 
sometimes  splinter  them,  sometimes  break  off  their  heads,  but 
not  knock  them  down.  On  the  slopes  in  rear  enormous  logs, 
suspended  by  ropes,  were  at  the  moment  of  an  assault  to  be 
made  to  roll  from  top  to  bottom  upon  the  besiegers.  Then 
again,  at  all  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  enclosure  (re-entering 
places  d'armes)  had  been  erected  blockhouses  of  rough  timber : 
these  were  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  almost  impenetrable 
to  ball  and  boiub.  The  timber  of  the  plains  of  the  north,  for 
which  the  city  of  Dantzig  is  the  great  mart,  had  been  lavishly 
employed  in  all  forms  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  it,  and  occa- 
sion was  soon  afforded  for  discovering  its  defensive  properties, 
which  were  not  appreciated  as  they  were  after  that  memorable 
siege.  Lastly,  ammunition  in  immense  quantity,  provisions  suffi- 
cient to  subsist  the  population  and  the  troops  for  above  a  year, 
continual  communications  with  the  city  of  Ivonigsberg,  either 
by  sea  or  by  the  Nehru ng,  communications  which  gave  the 
besieged  garrison  the  assurance  that  it  sliovdd  be  relieved,  and 
that  it  could  retire  whenever  it  pleased,  added  to  the  chances  of 
the  defence  and  to  the  difficulties  of  the  attack. 

J\Larshal  Lefebvre,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  were  to  be  employed  in  the  siege,  possessed  none  of  the 
( I ualifi cations  requisite  for  such  an  operation.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  army  a  soldier  more  ignorant  or  more  brave.  To  all 
the  questions  of  art  raised  by  the  engineers  he  saw  but  one 
solution,  which  was  to  proceed  to  the  assault  at  the  head  of  his 
grenadiers.  If  Napoleon  had  selected  him  in  spite  of  his  defi- 
ciency, it  was  because,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  he  was  desirous 
to  give  employment  to  senators  ;  it  was  because  he  had  no  mind 
to  leave  in  l^aris  an  old  soldier,  submissive  and  attached,  but 
who  frequently  let  his  tongue  run  when  he  was  not  checked ;  it 
was,  lastly,  because  he  wished,  without  entrusting  liim  with  a 
ror'ps  (Varmtk',  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  high 
reward.  The  brave  Lefebvre,  who  redeemed  his  ignorance  by  a 
certain  natural  intelligence,  could  form  a  just  estimate  of  him- 
self, and  was  absolutely  frightened  when  he  learned  what  a  task 
Napoleon  had  committed  to  him.  Na])oleon  had  cheered  him 
by  ]-)romising  to  send  him  all  the  resources  that  he  should  need, 
and  to  guide  liim  himself  from  his  camp  at  Finkenstein.  "  Take 
courage,"  said  he  ;  "  why  should  not  you,  too,  when  you  get  back 
to  France,  liave  something  to  talk  of  in  tlie  hall  of  the  Senate?" 

Overcome  by  these  gracious  words,  the  marshal  had  ch(M'rfully 
obeyed.     Napoleon  had  given  him  for  assistants  two  ofhcers  of 
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the  highest  merit,  Cliasseloup  tlie  engineer,  and  tlic  general  of 
artillery.  Lariboissiere.  knowing  that  it  is  by  means  of  engineers 
and  artillery  that  the  walls  of  fortresses  are  overthrown.  It 
is  true  that  tht^y  are  apt  to  differ  in  opinion,  for  one  is  charged 
to  determine  the  attacks,  the  other  to  execute  them  by  means  of 
cannon,  and  their  provinces  trench  too  closely  upon  one  another 
for  them  not  to  disay'ree.  It  is  for  the  general  commandino-  in 
chief  to  reconcile  them.  But  Napoleon  was  thirty  or  forty  leagues 
from  Dantzig :  he  could  always  resolve  difficulties  by  his  daily 
correspondence,  or  send  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  General  fSavary 
or  (jeneral  Bertrand,  to  put  an  end  in  his  name  to  the  disputes 
whicli  Marshal  Lefebvre  was  incapable  of  comprehending  and 
deciding.     This  he  did  several  times  during  the  sieo'e. 

Xapoleon  had  resolved  to  commence  the  first  operations  with 
the  auxiliaries  and  one  or  two  French  regiments  borrowed  from 
the  corps  of  Marshal  ]Mortier ;  then  while  the  troops  brought 
from  France  should  be  passing  near  the  Vistula,  to  keep  them 
for  a  time  under  the  walls  of  Dantzig  to  reinforce  the  besieging 
ti'oo])s.  ^[arshal  Lefebvre  had,  therefore,  to  begin  with  5000 
or  6cx30  I'oles  of  the  new  levy,  scarcely  trained;  2500  of 
the  legion  of  the  north,  composed  of  Poles,  and  German  and 
ilussian  deserters,  having  s])irit  but  not  solidity,  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  organisation  ;  2200  Baden  troops,  unaccustomed  to 
fire  and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  trenches ;  5000  Saxons,  good 
soldiers,  but  who.  having  sided  with  the  Prussians  at  Jena, 
could  not  yet  conceive  any  great  affection  for  us;  lastly,  3000 
French,  namely,  the  2nd  light,  the  23rd  and  19th  regiments  of 
mounted  chassfurs.  which  had  arrived  from  Italy,  and  600  of 
tlu'  cor])s  of  engineers,  incomparable  troops,  who.  making  up 
f(ji"  all  deficiencies  in  this  famous  siege,  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  It  was.  as  we  see,  with  18,000  men  at  most,  only 
3000  of  whom  were  J'^rench,  that  we  were  aljout  to  undertake  the 
regular  attack  of  a  ])lace  containing  a  garrison  of  18.000  men. 

The  heavy  artillery,  of  which  at  least  ont^  hundred  pieces 
were  n^juired.  with  immense  su]:>])lies  of  powder  and  ])rojectiles, 
could  be  obtained  only  from  tlu»  arsenals  of  Silesia.  Water 
carriage  ])eing  iiiterru])t(>(j,  it  hatl  to  be  drawn  \vith  great  labour 
along  wiTtclif'd  I'oads  ivunx  th(>  (Jder  to  the  Mstula.  It  was 
expected  so  early  as  ]\b'irch.  Put  tht»  first  thing  to  be  done, 
Ix'fort'  battering  the  ]ilace  could  Ije  thought  of.  was  to  invest  it 
clo-ely.  in  (jrder  to  depii\'e  the  gari'ison  of  reinforcements  and 
of  the  encouragements  which  it  was  receiving  from  Kikiigsberg. 
To  accomplish  tliis.  it  would  be  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cut 
it  otrfrom  the  foit  of  "W'cieliselniiinde.  and  on  the  other,  to  inter- 
cept the  NeliiMing.  that  long  sandbank  extending,  as  we  have 
sai(h  ti'oiu   l\onigsherg  to  Dantzig.  with  a  single  cut  at  l^illau. 

We  had  arrived  b}'  the  sandy  heights  which  command  JJantzig 
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on  the  west,  and  we  perceived  before  us  the  outer  enclosure 
constructed  on  these  heights,  at  our  feet  the  city,  on  the  left 
the  Vistula,  throwing  itself  into  the  Baltic,  amidst  the  works 
of  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde,  on  the  right  the  vast  tract  of 
land  overflowed  by  the  Motlau,  in  front,  stretching  further  than 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  Nehru ng,  washed  on  one  side  by  the 
sea,  on  the  other  by  the  Vistula,  and  sinking  at  the  horizon 
towards  the  Frische  Haff.  It  was  a  circuit  of  seven  or  eight 
leagues,  which  it  was  impossible  to  encompass  with  1 8,000  men. 
It  is  true  that,  by  occupying  certain  points,  the  investment 
might  be  sufficient.  Thus  by  placing  ourselves  on  the  Vistula, 
between  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde  and  Dantzig,  we  should 
intercept  the  communications  by  sea.  By  establishing  ourselves 
on  the  Nehrung,  we  should  intercept  the  communications  by 
land.  But  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  principal  points  only,  we 
must  first  crown  the  heights,  then  descend  on  the  left,  carry 
the  works  of  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde  on  both  banks  of  th(^ 
Vistula,  and  in  default  of  this  operation,  at  least  bar  the  river, 
penetrate  into  the  isle  of  Holm,  and  take  the  canal  of  Laaken. 
We  must  then,  after  descending  on  the  left,  descend  on  the 
right  also  into  the  inundated  plain,  cross  it  upon  the  dikes, 
pass  the  Vistula  above  Dantzig,  as  we  had  passed  it  below,  enter 
upon  the  Nehrung,  entrench  ourselves  there,  and  cut  off  the 
land  route  as  well  as  that  by  sea.  These  first  difficulties  over- 
come, we  might  open  the  trenches  before  the  enclosure.  But 
for  this  purpose  we  should  have  needed  eight  or  ten  thousand 
more  good  troops,  and  we  had  them  not.  By  the  advice,  there- 
fore, of  Chasseloup,  commanding  the  engineers,  it  was  decided 
to  choose  from  among  the  various  preliminary  operations  that 
which  ap]3eared  most  urgent  and  least  difficult.  To  cross  the 
A^istula  below  Dantzig,  between  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde  and 
the  place,  to  penetrate  into  the  isle  of  Holm  under  the  fire  of 
well-armed  redoubts,  and  in  spite  of  the  sallies  which  might 
l)e  made  either  from  Weichselmiinde  or  from  Dantzig,  was  too 
perilous.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  cross  above  Dantzig,  a 
league  or  two  higher  up,  at  a  place  called  Neufahr,  to  form  a 
small  camp  there,  in  this  manner  to  intercept  the  Nehrung, 
then,  in  proportion  as  means  should  be  found,  to  reinforce  this 
cam]),  to  bring  it  nearer  to  Dantzig,  in  order  that  it  might  give 
a  hand  to  the  troops  which  should  by-and-by  be  charged  to  cross 
the  Vistula  between  the  ■])lace  aiid  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde. 

This  o])eration  was  entrusted  to  General  Schramm,  with  a 
corps  of  al)Out  3000  men,  composed  of  a  battalion  of  the  2nd 
light,  some  hundred  Saxon  grenadiers,  a  foolish  detacliment, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  squadron  of  the  19th  chasseurs. 
On  the  iiioriiiiig  of  tlu>  I9t]i  of  INlai'ch.  the  troo]is,  having  got 
as  high  as  Ncui'aJir,  two  leagues  above  Dantzig,  were  end)ai'ked 
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in  boats  which  had  been  procured,  crossed  the  A'istula.  wliicli 
is  not  so  broad  after  it  has  divided  into  several  arms,  and  in 
this  operation  took  advantag-e  of  an  island  situated  near  the 
opposite  bank.  General  Schramm,  having  reached  the  Nehrung 
in  consequence  of  this  passag(\  divided  his  little  corps  into  three 
columns  ;  one  on  the  left,  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  troops  which 
defended  the  position  towards  Dantzig  ;  one  on  the  right,  to 
repulse  those  which  might  come  from  the  Kiuiigsberg  side : 
and  a  third,  to  act  by  way  of  reserve.  At  the  head  of  each 
of  these  columns  he  had  placed  a  detachuient  of  French,  which 
would  set  them  an  example. 

Xo  sooner  had  they  landed  than  General  Schramm's  troops, 
hurried  on  by  the  battalion  of  the  2nd  light,  turned  to  the  left, 
went  to  meet  the  Prussians,  and  upset  them  in  spite  of  the 
most  vi'hement  fire.  Wiiile  the  principal  column,  taking  the 
left,  pushed  them  towards  Dantzig,  the  second  remained  in 
ol)servatiou  on  the  Konigsberg  road.  The  third,  kept  in  re- 
serve, served  to  reinforce  the  first.  The  enemy,  having  tried 
to  take  advantage  of  the  obstacles  of  the  ground  to  renew  his 
i-esistance — for  the  Nehrung.  as  it  approaches  Dantzig,  has  both 
hills  and  woods — -the  first  column,  assisted  bv  the  third,  agfain 
repulsed  him,  and  killed  and  took  some  men.  Tlie  Saxons  vied 
on  this  occasion  with  the  French.  J3otli  drove  back  the  enemy 
to  1he  glacis  of  the  fort  of  Weichselmtinde,  from  which  the 
troops  that  defended  the  Nehrung  had  come. 

The  affair  seemed  to  l)e  over  when,  aliout  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  a  column  of  3000  or  4000  Prussians  was  seen  de- 
bouching from  Dantzig,  and  ascending  the  Mstula,  with  drums 
Ijrating  and  colours  Hying.  The  2nd  light,  by  a  well-directed 
and  well-sustained  fire,  stopped  tliat  column,  then  charged  it 
with  the  bayonet,  and  drov(^  it  back  upon  J)antzig,  whither  it 
ran  to  shut  itself  up.  'i'his  day,  which  ])ut  us  in  possession 
of  a  ])assage  over  the  \'istula  above  Dantzig.  and  of  a  position 
which  interce])ted  the  Nehrung,  cost  the  enemy  200  or  300  men 
put  hors  de  combat,  and  500  or  600  made  prisoners.  Captain 
(iirod.  of  the  engineers,  appointed  to  direct  the  expedition,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  intelligence  and  his  coolness.  The 
operation  being  finislied,  he  had  trees  felled,  c^paulenients  thrown 
\\\).  a  bridge  of  boats  established  o\-er  the  \'istula.  with  the 
accoin]:)aninient  of  a  strong  trfc  dc  pont.  WA\\w{{  this  shelter 
ihe  troo]>s  lodged,  and  they  were  guai'dtMl  by  means  of  posts  of 
c.-nalrv.  which  rm  one  side  pnslied  on  to  beneath  the  sflacis  of 
llie  foi't  of  Weichseluiiii'ide.  and  on  the  other  ran  along  the 
Xelii-nne".  in  llie  direction  of  I\onigsberg. 

On  th(^  following  days,  (feneral  Schramm,  who  commandeil 
this  detaehmeiit.  endeaxoured  to  descend  as  far  as  Heubude,  in 
ordm-  to  press  the  [)lac(>  more  closelx',  and  to  gain  possession  of 
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a  sluice,  which  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  inundation. 
But  this  sluice,  surrounded  by  water,  was  not  accessible  on  any 
side.  General  Schramm  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  design 
of"  taking  it,  and  to  confine  himself  to  bringing  down  the  bridge 
of  boats  to  Heubude.  However,  this  post  of  tlie  Upper  Vistula, 
after  its  removal  to  Heubude,  had  six  leagues  to  go  in  order  to 
communicate  with  the  headquarters,  across  the  inundated  lands 
and  along  the  dikes.  In  attempting  to  cut  off  the  communi- 
cations of  the  besieged,  he  therefore  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his 
own  communications. 

On  the  26th  of  March  the  enemy  attempted  two  sorties ; 
one  from  the  place,  directed  by  the  Schidlit>5  and  Oliva  gates 
upon  our  advanced  posts,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the 
burning  of  the  suburbs  ;  the  other  from  the  outworks  of  the 
fort  of  Weichselmiinde,  and  directed  upon  the  left  of  the  head- 
(juarters  by  Langenfurth.  Both  were  briskly  repulsed.  A 
JWish  cavalry  officer.  Captain  Sokolniki,  distinguished  himself 
there  by  his  intrepidity  and  skill.  A  celebrated  Ih-ussian 
partisan,  the  Baron  de  Kakow,  was  taken  there. 

Our  troops,  in  driving  back  the  enemy  to  the  foot  of  the 
works,  approached  nearer  to  the  place  than  they  had  yet  done, 
so  that  one  could  study  its  configuration.  General  Chasseloup 
formed  the  plan  of  tlie  attacks  with  the  perspicacity  of  an  equally 
scientific  and  practised  engineer.  The  outer  enclosure,  con- 
structed on  the  margin  of  the  heights,  presented  two  works, 
connected  with  each  other,  but  distinct  and  separated  by  a  small 
valley,  at  the  further  end  of  which  is  the  suburb  of  Schidlitz. 
The  first  of  these  works,  that  on  the  right  (the  right  of  the 
besieging  army),  is  called  the  Bischoffsberg  ;  the  second,  that  of 
the  left,  is  called  Hagolsberg.  It  was  the  latter  which  General 
Chasseloup  chose  for  the  object  of  the  principal  attack,  reserv- 
ing the  option  of  directing  a  false  attack  u])on  the  Bischoffsberg. 
The  motives  which  decided  him  were  the  following.* 

The  works  of  the  Hagelsberg  appeared  less  carefully  con- 
structed than  those  of  the  lUschoffsberg.  The  Hagelsberg  was 
narrow,  inconvenient  for  the  deploying  of  troops,  whether  the 
besieged  had  to  make  sorties  or  to  repulse  an  assault ;  whereas 
the  Bischoll'sberg,  spacious  and  well  distributed,  admitted  of 
3000  or  4000  men  being  dra\vn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  thrown 
in  a  mass  u])on  the  besieger.  The  Hagelsberg  could  be  battered 
from  behind  by  the  Stolzenberg,  one  of  tlu^  outer  positions  ; 

*  Wo  Ikivo  tliniifjht  it  rig'lit  to  rolalc  ■svilh  snino  dotnil  the  siege  of  Dantzig, 
because  it  is  a  lim.'  iiuxlel  of  a  regular  siege,  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  our  ag(!  ;  beca,\isc  (.examples  of  regular  sieges,  so  frecpient  and  so  perfect 
under  Lnuis  XI  V'.,  have  become  very  rare  in  our  days  ;  because  that  of  Dantzig 
had  th(^  signal  honour  to  be  covered  by  Napoleon  at  tlie  head  of  200,000  men  ; 
because,  liiially,  it  is  the  indispensable  epiisode  which  connects  the  winter 
campaign  with  the  summer  campaign  in  the  gloi'ious  war  in  Poland. 
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the  Bisclinfrsljertr  could  not  be  I'miu  uuv  side.  The  Hacelsbem 
was  reached  over  ground  undulated,  but  unbroken.  'J'o  approach 
the  ilischoirsberfif  you  came  to  a  deep  ravine,  in  wliich  it  would 
n(jt  be  easy  to  make  paths,  and  into  which  also  you  ran  the  risk 
(jf  Ijeing  flung  if  you  attempted  to  cross  it  in  proceeding  to  the 
assault.  Not  only  was  the  Hagelsberg  easier  to  take  than  tht> 
l^jischolfsberg.  but  the  position  when  taken  was  better.  You 
commanded  the  ])lace  from  both  alike,  and  could  overwhelm  it 
with  your  lire.  Jiut  if  that  lire  was  not  suflicient  to  reduce  it, 
and  it  were  necessary  to  descend  from  the  heights  to  force  the 
MCond  enclosure,  you  found,  on  descending  from  the  Ijastion  of 
Jleilige  J^eichnam  to  the  bastion  of  St.  Elizabeth,  a  salient  front, 
and  which,  not  being  Hanked  on  any  side,  could  present  but  few 
ibfiicidties  to  the  besieger.  In  descending  from  the  Bischoffs- 
berg,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  bastion  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  the 
bastion  of  St.  Gertrude,  you  found  on  all  sides  a  re-entering 
Hank,  and  exposed,  moreover,  to  the  fire  of  several  very  elevated 
platforms  (caiydiers).  Lastly,  a  reason  deduced  from  the  general 
situation  ouo'ht  to  decide  the  attack  on  the  liag'elsberu'.  This 
attack  would  bring  our  priiici])al  forces  nearer  to  the  I^ower 
\'istula.  and  it  was.  in  fact,  by  the  Lower  X'istula  that  the 
Ijesiegei's  must  think  of  investing  tin-  place,  by  drawing  from 
this  point  the  detached  coqis  of  (General  Schramm,  by  giving 
a  hand  to  him  for  passijig  into  the  i>le  of  Jiolm.  and  by  thus 
cutting  off  iJant/.ig  fi-oui  the  fort  of  AVeichselmiinde.  These 
reasons  were  convincing,  and  convinced  Xapoleon  himself, 
(ieneral  ivirgi-ner.  ]i!ace(l  undfi-  (ieneral  Chasseloup.  had  con- 
ci'ived  the  idea  of  fixing  tlie  ])oint  of  attack  still  more  to  the 
left,  towards  the  ( )liva  gate,  in  the  low  gr(_>und  l)etween  the 
Hagelsberg  and  the  \'i-tida.  o]i])osite  to  the  isle  of  Holm. 
This  idea  was  not  adopted;  for  it  would  have  l)een  necessarv, 
in  the  first  place,  to  carry  the  outer  enclosure,  while  ex])Osed 
on  the  I'iglir  to  the  firr  of  tlif  J  lagelsberg.  Such  a  mode  of 
op''i"ating  was  not  admissible. 

(it'iieral  Chasselou]!.  calh-d  for  several  days  to  Thorn  to  trace 
the  ])lan  ol'  some  dfft'nsi\-e  works  there,  left  at  his  dei)arture 
the  plan  of  tilt'  attacks,  and  orders  for  the  commencement  of 
the  operations. 

There  wa>no  longer  an\-  i-i'asr)n  I'or  delay. for  .Marshal  i.,efeljvre 
had  recfivt'd  the  ri-infoi-ccment  >  wliich  hatl  bren  promised  him. 
Tlif^^jiJi  of  the  lini'.  drawn  t'roiii  Aiigt-i-eaus  coi-ps.  arrived  at 
that  moment  IVoni  the  banks  of  the  \istula;  it  was  onlv  a 
thousand  men.  l)ut  oj'  tin'  \'ery  l)est.  The  191)1.  which  had  set 
out  from  Li'ance  two  Tiinntlis  l)efore.  ai'rived  also  from  Stettin 
wiih  a  convoy  of  ai'tillery.  which  it  e>corted.  This  was  suflicient, 
while  expecting  the  ol  her  regiments  ainiounced.  for  commencing 
the  ope  rat  i'  .n>,  and  for  >et  t  iiig  an  exani[)le  to  the  auxiliai'v  troo[)s. 
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Without  being'  versed  in  that  fine  science  which  immor- 
talised Vauban,  every  one  knows  witli  what  precaution  fortresses 
niust  be  approaclied.  You  must  burrow  under  ground,  open 
trenches,  throw  up  the  rubbish  preceding  from  those  trenches 
on  the  side  next  to  the  enemy,  and  advance  under  the  fire  of 
the  heavy  artillery.  In  this  manner  you  produce  lines  which 
are  called  ^9ara^/?c/s,  because  they  are  parallel  to  the  front  wliich 
you  are  attacking.  These  are  then  armed  with  batteries  for 
replying  to  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  Having  traced  the  first 
])arallel,  you  approach,  working  under  ground,  by  zigzags,  to 
the  distance  at  which  you  intend  to  form  the  second  parallel, 
wliich  you  arm  with  batteries  like  the  first.  You  arrive  succes- 
sively at  the  third,  from  which  you  leap  upon  the  border  of  the 
ditch,  which  is  called  the  covered  loay.  You  then  descend  into 
that  ditch  with  fresh  precautions,  break  down  with  breaching 
batteries  the  walls,  called  scarps,  fill  the  ditch  with  their 
rubbish,  and  lastly,  mount  upon  that  rubbish  to  the  assault. 
Sorties  of  the  enemy  to  disturb  these  difficult  operations,  com- 
bats of  heavy  artillery,  mines  which  blow  into  the  air  besiegers 
and  besieged,  add  animated,  and  frequently  terrible,  scenes  to 
this  subterranean  warfare,  in  which  science  vies  with  heroism 
for  attacking  or  defending  large  cities,  whose  wealth,  geogra- 
phical situation,  or  military  strength  render  them  worthy  of 
such  efforts. 

To  such  complicated  means  one  is  obliged  to  resort  when 
a  fortress  cannot  be  taken  by  surprise.  This  was  the  case 
here,  for  the  causes  already  assigned ;  and  in  the  night  between 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  April,  the  trenches  wei'e  opened  facing  the 
llagelsberg,  \vhich  was  the  point  of  attack  fixed  upon.  Our 
troops  had  taken  a  position  on  the  Zigankenberg.  They 
sought,  as  usual,  to  conceal  this  first  operation  from  the  enemy, 
and  by  daybreak  our  soldiers  were  covered  by  an  epaulement  of 
earth  for  an  extent  of  two  hundred  fathoms.  The  besieo;-ed 
kept  u])  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  them,  but  could  not  prevent 
them  from  completing  the  work  in  the  course  of  the  day.  In 
the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  April  they  got  beyond 
ihe  first  parallel  by  tiie  transverse  trenches,  called  zigzags,  and 
tlius  gained  ground.  While  part  of  our  ]uen  were  thus  em- 
ployed, an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  a  work  that  was  soon  to 
ainioy  our  operations. 

This  was  the  redoubt  known  l)y  the  name  of  Kalk-Scliauzt\ 
situated  on  our  left  on  tlie  very  margin  of  tlie  V^istula,  and 
consequently  OJi  tlie  low  ground  tlirough  which  the  river  runs. 
Tliough  lower  tlian  tlie  point  wliich  we  were  crowning  with  our 
woi'ks.  it  eiifiladcMl  our  ti'enches — a  sufficient  motive  for  striving 
to  gf4  i"id  of  it.  Soldi(M\s  of  the  legion  ot  the  north,  daring 
fellows,  as  we  have  said,  but  not  very  steady,  threw  themselves 
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boldly  into  the  work,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
iJuring  the  same  night  the  enemy  made  a  sortie  upon  our  first 
trenches,  and  upon  the  redoubt  which  had  just  been  taken. 
He  was  at  first  repulsed,  but  retook  the  redoubt,  and  drove  out 
the  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  the  north  and  the  Baden  men. 
Xo  sooner  was  he  established  there  than  he  filled  the  ditches 
with  the  water  of  the  Mstula,  surrounded  the  scarps  of  earth 
with  strong  palisades,  and  rendered  himself  almost  impreg- 
nable there. 

We  were  therefore  obliged  to  continue  our  works  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  of  so  incommodious  a  neighbour,  against 
whom  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  protect  ourselves  by 
traverses,  a  sort  of  epaulements  of  earth  opposed  to  the  flank 
fire,  which  circumstance  occasioning  an  increase  of  labour,  was 
likely  to  prolong  the  operations  of  the  siege. 

During  the  following  nights  and  days,  from  the  4th  to  the 
7th  of  April,  the  works  of  approach  were  prosecuted  under  the 
fire  of  the  place,  to  which  we  could  not  reply,  our  heavy  artillery 
not  having  yet  arrived.  We  had  only  field  artillery,  placed  in 
some  redoubts,  to  play  upon  the  enemy  in  case  of  sortie.  The 
works  were  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  occur  in  most 
regular  sieges.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  carried  on  consisted 
of  a  line,  loose,  incompact  sand,  which  sunk  down  when  struck 
by  balls,  and  which  the  wind,  that  had  become  violent  on  the 
approach  of  the  equinox,  drove  into  the  faces  of  our  men.  The 
weather  was  bad.  alternately  snowy  and  rainy.  Lastly,  we 
had  no  staunch  labourers  but  the  French,  and  these  were  not 
numerous,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

In  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  a  parallel  was  opened 
against  the  Eischoffsberg,  with  the  twofold  intention  of  divert- 
ing the  enemy  by  a  false  attack,  and  establishing  batteries  which 
should  take  the  Hagelsberg  from  behind,  and  could  even  fire 
upon  the  city. 

In  the  following  days  the  works,  as  well  for  the  real  as  for  the 
false  attack,  were  continued.  The  besieged,  on  their  part,  had 
undertaken  works  of  counter  approach,  with  a  \new  to  gain 
])ossession  of  a  hillock  which  would  give  them  the  command  of 
our  trenches.  In  the  night  between  the  loth  and  i  ith.  General 
Chasselrnip,  who  had  returned  to  the  cain]i.  made  the  necessary 
(lis])ositions  for  desti'oying  the  works  directed  against  ours. 
.At  ten  o'clock  at  night  four  companies  of  the  44th  of  the  line, 
witli  F20  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  the  north,  commanded  by 
IJogniat.  I'luf  ilr  I'lfuillon.  crossed  a  kiiul  of  ravine  which 
separated  the  h'ft  of  our  first  ])ai';dlel  from  tlu^  j'josition  occupied 
1)V  tlie  l*i-u>sians.  fell  u]ion  them.  o\-erturned  them,  took  thir- 
teen, and  obliged  tlie  others  to  scam])er  off,  throwing  away  their 
mu^^kets.     Tlie  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  the  north  were  imme- 

voi,.  iv.  2  T 
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diately  set  to  work  to  fill  with  the  shovel  the  trenches  begun  by 
the  besieged.  Now  this  destruction  of  the  enemy's  works  took 
place  within  forty  fathoms  of  the  fortress,  and  under  a  murderous 
fire  of  grape  and  ball.  Our  labourers  of  the  legion  of  the  north 
having  withstood  it  for  some  time,  at  length  ran  away  one  after 
another,  so  that  the  Prussians  could  return  to  the  abandoned 
work  before  it  was  completely  destroyed.  At  one  in  the  morning, 
General  Chasseloup  and  Marshal  Lefebvre  having  perceived  the 
return  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  drive  him  out  again.  Four  hun- 
dred men  of  the  44th,  sent  against  the  work,  found  there  a 
strong  detachment  of  Prussian  grenadiers,  attacked  them  with 
the  bayonet,  killed  or  wounded  about  fifty,  and  took  about  the 
same  number,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  muskets  and  tools. 
A  company  of  Saxons  remained  till  daylight  to  fill  the  trenches 
of  the  besieged,  but  when  it  was  light,  though  seconded  by  our 
tirailleurs,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  against  the  fire  of  the 
place,  and  were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  Prussians  reoccupied  the  work  in  the  course  of  the  12th, 
and  threw  up  in  the  utmost  haste  a  sort  of  palisaded  redoubt  on 
the  hillock  to  which  they  attached  so  much  value.  It  was  not 
possible  to  leave  them  thus  quietly  settled  on  the  left  of  our 
trenches.  It  was  decided  that  in  the  following  night  this  posi- 
tion should  be  taken  from  them  for  the  third  time,  and  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  connecting  it  with  the  second  parallel 
which  had  that  day  been  opened.  At  nine  in  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  Ilogniat,  chef  de  hataillon,  and  General  Puthod,  at  the  head 
of  300  Saxon  Bevilacqua  grenadiers,  a  company  of  carabineers 
of  the  legion  of  the  north,  and  a  company  of  grenadiers  of  the 
44th,  commanded  by  the  cliefdc  hataillon,  Jacquemard,  resolutely 
attacked  the  work.  The  enemy  made  a  very  vigorous  resistance. 
Covered  by  the  palisades,  he  kept  up  such  a  fire  of  musketry  as 
for  a  moment  staggered  our  troops.  But  the  grenadiers  of  the 
44th  marched  I'ight  up  to  the  palisades,  while  the  Saxon  Bevi- 
lacqua grenadiers,  led  by  a  brave  drummer,  finding  a  way  that 
turned  the  work  on  the  left,  got  into  it  and  decided  the  success. 
We  remained  masters  of  the  redoubt,  and  made  haste  to  connect 
it  with  the  second  parallel. 

On  the  return  of  daylight,  ho\ve\er,  the  enemy  resolved  to 
dispute  with  us  to  the  last  a  ]iosition  which  would  enable  him  to 
sto])  our  works  if  he  coiild  succeed  in  retaining  it,  made  a  sortie 
in  great  force,  and  directed  a  strong  column  upon  tlie  point  so 
w.-innly  contested.  All  the  guns  of  the  ])lace  supported  his  efforts. 
lie  fell  upon  the  redoubt  in  wliich  the  Saxons  still  were,  over- 
whehned  them  by  numbers,  notwithstanding  tlie  most  courageous 
resistance  on  their  part,  and  having  reconquered  the  work, 
marched  resobitely  to  our  trenches,  with  tlie  intention  to  take 
and  to  destroy  them,      lie  had  already  entered  when  Marshal 
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Lefebvre.  v.Lo  on  the  first  noise  of  this  sally  had  speedily 
collected  a  battalion  of  the  44th,  fell  upon  the  Prussians  sword 
in  hand,  and  amidst  a  shower  of  balls,  drove  them  out  of  the 
trenches,  and  followed  them  with  the  bayonet  to  the  glacis  of 
the  Hagelsberg.  Having  arrived  there,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
under  a  shower  of  grape.  In  this  action  the  Prussians  lost 
about  300  mtni.  It  cost  us  15  oflicers  and  about  lOO  men, 
Saxons  and  French. 

From  that  moment  that  hillock  on  the  left  was  relinf|uished 
to  us  by  the  enemy.  It  was  definitively  connected  with  our 
trenches,  and  we  then  debouched  by  new  traverses  beyond  the 
second  parallel.  The  troops  worked  in  like  manner  at  that  which 
had  been  marked  out  before  the  Bischofl'sberg,  and  the  object  of 
wliicli  we  have  already  specified. 

These  three  days'  fighting  had  greatly  retarded  the  opera- 
tions of  the  siege,  inasmuch  as,  our  trenches  being  continually 
threatened,  we  were  obliged  to  reserve  our  best  troops  to  guard 
them.  The  following  days  were  employed  in  finishing  the 
second  parallel,  in  enlarging  it,  and  forming  places  d'armes  for 
lodging  the  troops  who  were  to  guard  it,  in  preparing  the  sites 
of  batteries  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  cannon  ; 
and  the  same  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  parallel  of  the  false 
attack  undertaken  before  the  Bischofisberg.  Two  regiments  had 
arrived  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Xapoleon,  who  was  extremely 
attentive  to  the  operations  of  this  great  siege.  It  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  regiment  of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris,  and  on 
the  other,  the  12th  light,  temporarily  detached  from  Thorn  and 
sent  to  Dantzig.  At  the  same  time,  Napoleon  had  ordered 
]\rarshal  Mortier,  who  liad  just  finished  the  affair  of  the  armistice 
with  the  Swedes,  to  march  his  troops  by  way  of  Stettin  to  Dant- 
zig ;  and  he  was  collecting  in  the  isle  of  Xogath  the  elements  of 
the  infantry  reserve  which  Marshal  Lannes  was  to  command. 
He  was  therefore  in  hopes  of  being  soon  strongly  appuyed. 

Tht^  besieging  army  being  provided  with  two  new  French 
I'egiments,  it  was  fitting  to  complete  the  investment  of  the 
place,  and  to  continue  the  operatioiis  ]irojected  on  the  Vistula. 
1)\-  bringing  (lenei'al  Schramm  IVom  the  height  of  lleubude 
to  that  of  the  isle  of  Holm,  whicli  became  the  more  urgent 
since  the  eni'Uiy  was  daily  coinminiicating  ])y  the  fort  of  Weich- 
selmiitide  with  the  sea.  whence  he  recei\(Hl  succours  in  money 
and  aiinnnuition.  In  consi(|neiice,  on  the  I5fh  of  A])ril.  General 
( iai'daiiiie.  who  had  taken  tlie  command  of  the  troo]is  placed  in 
t  he  Xelirung,  descended  the  course  of  tlu'  \'istula  with  those 
t  roo])s  and  some  reiiiforcemeiits  which  had  been  sent  him,  and 
went  and  established  himself  along  the  canal  of  Laaken,  between 
Dantzig  and  lli*^  fort  of  AVeichselmiinde.  at  the  distance  of  700 
fathoms  fi-om  the  glacis  of  that  fort.     He  was  posted  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  intercept  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  and  subse- 
c[uently  that  of  the  Vistula  itself,  when  the  troops  at  the  head- 
quarters should  come  and  join  their  fires  with  his  by  descending 
on  their  left  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  not  at  first 
much  opposed,  unless  by  the  redoubts  on  the  isle  of  Holm  ;  but 
Marshal  Kalkreuth,  having  soon  perceived  the  importance  of 
the  enterprise,  resolved  to  make  the  greatest  eiforts  to  maintain 
his  communications  with  the  sea.  On  the  i6tli  of  April  three 
thousand  Eussians  and  two  thousand  Prussians  sallied  simul- 
taneously, the  first  from  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde,  the  second 
from  Dantzig,  to  attack  our  troops,  who  had  not  had  time  to 
establish  themselves  solidly  in  the  Nehrung  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canal.  An  extremely  sharp  action  took  place  near  Weich- 
selmiinde with  the  Russians,  and  luckily  just  before  the  Prussians 
had  debouched  from  Dantzig.  They  were  driven  back  to  the 
glacis  of  the  fort,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss.  No  sooner 
had  our  troops  finished  with  them  than  they  were  obliged  to 
begin  again  with  the  Prussians,  but  that  affair  was  neither  diffi- 
cult nor  long,  for  our  auxiliaries,  having  the  2nd  light  at  their 
head,  behaved  gallantly.  The  enemy  lost  in  the  whole  five  or  six 
hundred  men,  killed  or  prisoners.  We  lost  about  two  hundred. 
After  this  action,  our  establishment  on  the  Lower  Vistula  and 
in  the  Nehrung  appeared  safe.  Pains  were  nevertheless  taken 
to  consolidate  it.  A  double  epaulement  of  earth  was  thrown  up 
to  protect  it  at  once  against  the  fort  and  against  Dantzig,  and 
it  was  extended  far  enough  for  it  to  join  the  river  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  the  woods  which  cover  this  part  of  the  Nehrung. 
Vast  abattis  rendered  these  woods  almost  inaccessible.  A  strong 
blockhouse  was  placed  in  tl^e  centre  of  our  entrenchments.  To 
these  precautions  was  added  a  guard  of  sloops  on  the  canal  and 
the  river,  for  ]5reventing  enemy's  craft  from  ascending  or  de- 
scending the  Vistula.  While  these  works  were  going  forward 
on  the  riglit  bank,  the  troops  from  the  headquarters  on  the  left 
bank,  descending  from  the  heights  to  the  margin  of  the  Vistula, 
had  thrown  up  redoubts  there,  in  order  to  cross  their  fires  with 
tliose  of  the  troops  established  in  the  Nehrung.  They  secured 
themselves  on  this  side  hj  a  gabion  work  two  liundred  fathoms 
in  length.  A  brave  oificer,  named  Tardiville.  having  quartered 
liimself  with  about  a  hundred  men  in  a  house  on  the  bank  of 
the  Vistula,  maintained  himself  there  in  spite  of  the  enemy's 
])r()ject  ih's  with  such  obstinacy,  that  this  house  was  named  after 
ium  while  the  siege  lasted.  The  isle  of  Holm  was  still  left  to 
l)c  roiKjuercd  before  the  investment  was  com]ilete  and  definitive. 
Still,  liowevcr.  it  was  not  without  difticulty  that  enemy's  vessels 
got  up  to  Dantzig.  Stneral  barks,  indeed,  had  been  taken,  and 
a  cutter  liaving  attempt(id  to  ascend  the  Vistula,  had  been  stopped 
by  the  fire  from  the  two  shores.     The  soldiers,  led  by  an  officer 
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of  engineers  named  Lesec(|,  had  leaped  from  the  top  of  the 
entrenchments,  placed  themselves  uncovered  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  overwhelming  the  enemy's  vessel  with  their  musketry, 
had  obliged  her  to  sheer  off.  Captain  Lesecq  had  his  sword 
carried  away  by  a  shot,  without  sustaining  any  injury  himself. 

It  was  the  20th  of  April.  The  French  had  been  six  weeks 
before  the  place,  and  it  was  twenty  days  since  the  trenches 
were  opened.  The  heavy  artilleiy  had  just  arrived,  part  from 
I'Jreslau,  part  from  Stettin,  part  from  Thorn  and  Warsaw. 
Nothing  ran  short  but  ammunition.  Still  there  was  sufficient 
for  opening  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  first  and  second 
parallel.  Every  arrangement  had  been  made  for  commencing 
on  the  20th,  when  a  tremendous  equinoxial  tempest,  bringing  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  along  with  it,  filled  the  trenches  and  inter- 
inipted  the  operations  in  them.  It  took  two  days  to  clear  them 
out.  and  our  soldiers,  bivouacking  in  the  open  air  in  that  rude 
climate,  rendered  still  more  rude  by  the  lateness  of  winter, 
suffered  very  severely.  At  length,  in  the  night  of  the  23rd, 
fifty-eight  pieces,  mortars,  howitzers,  twenty-four  and  twelve- 
pounders,  fired  at  once,  and  continued  to  batter  the  place  the 
whole  of  the  24th.  The  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  reserved 
its  means  to  oppose  ours,  replied  l)riskly  and  with  tolerable  pre- 
cision. But  after  some  hours  of  this  fio-ht  with  <xreat  o'uns. 
directed  with  superior  skill  by  General  Lariboissiere,  a  great 
numl)er  of  tlie  enemy's  embrasures  were  demolished,  many  of 
his  pieces  dismounted,  and  a  fierce  conflagration,  kindled  by  the 
shells  thrown  in  the  false  attack,  raged  in  the  interior  of  the 
city.  Columns  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  above  the  highest 
edifices,  melancholy  evidences  of  the  ravages  which  we  had 
caused.  ]\Iarshal  k'alkreuth,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  by  uieaiis  of  the  abundance  of  water  with 
which  the  city  was  provided.  He  appeared  to  be  unshaken. 
Next  day,  the  25th.  ^Marshal  Lefebvre,  to  sound  his  dis])osition, 
sr'iit  him  woi-d  tliat  ht^  was  going  to  fire  red-hot  balls.  He 
made  no  re])ly.  The  fire  of  all  oui-  pieces  then  recommenced 
with  still  greater  eni'rgy,  and  occasioned  a  new  contlagration, 
whicli  was  again  extinguished  by  the  united  ell'orts  of  the 
garri-on  and  the  inhaljitants.  The  violent  fu'e  of  our  ai'tillery, 
(h'awing  ii])on  it  1  Ik-  enemy's  ]irqjectiles,  had  produced  a  diversion 
sei'viceabli'  to  ()iir  woj-ks.  which,  having  become  more  easy,  ad- 
\;uici(l  more  ra])idly.  Tlianks  t"  llie  ardour  of  the  engineer 
1ro(i])s.  digging  out  llie  sand  amidst  balls  which  demolished  the 
head  ot'  the  shafts,  aiul  cai'ried  away  gabions  and  sandbags,  the 
zigzags  Were  cai'ried  to  the  lliii-d  ])arallel,  o])ened  at  length  in 
the  niglit  l)etween  the  25th  and  26th,  hy  Jfi/iiir/  sap. 

In  I  lie  night  between  the  26th  and  27th.  great  part  of  that 
parallel  was  traced,  still  by  favour  of  the  combat  of  the  two 
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artilleries.  Unluckily  we  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pieces 
or  of  ammunition.  We  fired  scarcely  two  thousand  shot  a 
day,  while  the  enemy  fired  three  thousand.  We  had  many  iron 
guns  which  burst  in  the  hands  of  our  artillerymen,  and  did  as 
much  mischief  as  the  enemy's  projectiles.  Our  soldiers,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  inferiority  of  number  by  accuracy  of  aim. 
On  the  27th,  the  enemy  resolved  to  resume  the  offensive  by 
means  of  sorties.  Taking  advantage  of  the  works  of  the  third 
parallel  being  yet  unfinished,  he  resolved  to  destroy  them,  and 
suddenly  suspended  his  fire  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
This  circumstance  led  to  the  presumption  of  an  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged.  Companies  of  the  1 2th  light,  recently 
arrived,  were  placed  on  the  right  and  left,  behind  the  epaule- 
ments,  which  concealed  them.  Six  hundred  Prussian  grenadiers, 
followed  by  two  hundred  labourers,  advanced  upon  the  parallel, 
still  imperfect  and  of  easy  access.  A  sentinel,  lying  on  the 
ground  upon  his  belly,  having  perceived  them,  retired  to  let 
them  enter.  The  companies  of  the  I2tli  light  then  rushed 
suddenly  upon  them,  attacked  them  with  the  bayonet  in  the 
ditch,  and  fought  them  hand  to  hand.  The  combat  was  sangui- 
nary, but  they  were  driven  out,  leaving  120  killed  or  wounded 
on  the  spot.  A  certain  number  were  taken,  and  the  rest  driven 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  the  glacis  of  the  place. 

Marshal  Ivalkreuth  solicited  a  suspension  of  arms,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  the  dead  and  wounded.  With  the  advice 
of  the  directors  of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  who  wished  for 
this  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  make  some  reconnaissances, 
it  was  granted  by  Marshal  Lefebvre.  Generals  Lariboissiere 
and  Chasseloup  hastened  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the 
place,  to  seek  positions  whence  the  works  of  the  besieged  might 
be  more  effectually  battered.  These  reconnaissances  being 
finished,  they  fell  to  work  again,  and  set  about  establishing 
new  batteries  at  the  points  which  they  had  chosen,  taking  care 
to  connect  tliem  by  branches  with  our  trendies. 

In  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th,  tlie  enemy  attempted 
anotlier  sortie  with  a  column  of  2000  men,  divided  into  three 
detachments,  lie  inarched  as  ho  had  done  two  days  before  on 
onr  third  pai-allel,  tlie  works  of  which  he  seemed  desirous  to 
interrupt  at  any  rate.  As  soon  as  the  first  detachment  appeared, 
two  companies  of  the  19th  of  tlie  line  fell  upon  it  with  the 
l)ayonet,  and  puslied  it  to  tlie  glacis  of  the  liagelsberg,  but 
received  there  with  a  very  brisk  fire  from  the  covered  way,  and 
envelo]ied  by  the  second  detachment,  whicli  they  had  not  per- 
ceived, they  lost  about  forty  men.  '^I'hey  were,  nevertheless, 
timely  succoured  and  extricated.  Tlie  enemy,  driven  back,  left 
us  70  killed  and  T  30  prisoners. 

Tliese  violent  ellbrts  directed  against  our  third  parallel  did 
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uot  preveub  us  from  completing  its  works,  lengthening  it  on 
tlie  right  and  left,  and  arming  it  with  l)atteries.  New  convoys 
recently  arrived  had  permitted  eighty  pieces  of  large  calibre  to 
be  placed  in  battery.  From  that  moment  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
redoubled,  and  we  debouched  at  length  from  the  third  parallel 
on  two  sides,  in  order  to  get  upon  th(>  salients  of  the  Hagelsberg. 
This  work  was  composed  of  two  bastions,  between  which  there 
was  a  half-moon.  The  French  proceeded  towards  the  salient  of 
the  left  bastion  and  towards  the  salient  of  the  half-moon.  The 
works  of  approach  then  became  extremely  destructive.  The 
enemy,  who  had  saved  the  greatest  resources  of  his  artillery  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  siege,  directed  the  best  part  of  it  against 
our  works.  Our  soldiers  of  the  engineers  saw  their  shafts  de- 
stroyed, and  the  loose  sand  which  they  had  thrown  out  dashed 
])ack  into  the  trenches  by  the  shock  of  the  numerous  projectiles. 
Their  firmness  in  labouring  on  amidst  all  these  dangers  was 
unconquerable.  Our  infantry,  on  their  part,  had  to  endure 
excessive  fatigue  ;  for  the  nearer  we  approached  the  place,  the 
more  necessary  it  became  to  commit  the  guard  of  the  trenches 
to  tried  soldiers.  Out  of  forty-eight  hours  they  passed  twenty- 
four  either  in  working  or  in  protecting  those  who  were  at  work. 
We  advanced,  therefore,  at  that  moment  very  slowly.  Marshal 
Jjofebvre,  who  began  to  lose  patience,  found  fault  with  every- 
body, with  the  engineers,  whose  combinations  he  did  not  com- 
])rehend,  with  the  artillery,  whoso  efforts  he  did  not  appreciate, 
and  particularly  with  the  auxiliaries,  who  did  liim  much  less 
service  than  the  French.  The  Saxons  fought  well,  l)ut  showed 
little  willingness,  especially  for  labour.  The  Baden  soldiers 
were  not  good  for  work  or  fight.  The  Poles  of  the  new  levy 
had  zeal,  but  no  habit  of  war.  The  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  the 
iKu-th,  \-eiy  ])rompt  in  attack,  dispersed  on  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. As  all  these  auxiliaries  were  inclined  to  desertion,  care 
was  taken  to  supply  them  from  the  magazines  of  the  head- 
(|iiarters,  that  they  might  not  have  to  run  about  in  the  neigh- 
l)()uring  villages;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  ])rovide  them  with 
betler  fai'f^  than  the  French,  though  they  ^vere  far  froui  doing 
such  good  ser\ice.  Marshal  Let'ebvre  spoke  of  1heui  in  the  most 
abusive  terms,  saying  incessantly  that  they  could  do  nothing 
l)ut  eat,  called  all  the  arguments  of  the  engineers  gibberish, 
declai'ing  that  he  would  do  more  than  they  with  the  breasts  of 
his  grenadiers,  and  absolutely  insisting  on  ])utting  an  end  to 
the  siegi'  l)y  means  (jf  a  general  assault. 

Tlie  design  was  rash  ;  for  we  W(M-e  s1  ill  at  a  distance  from  the 
wnrk>  of  th(^  place,  and  if  we  were  to  lea])  into  the  ditch,  we 
shiiuld  meet  with  those  formidable  palisades,  which  at  Dantzig 
ser\ed  instead  of  scarps  of  masonry.  TIu^  engineers,  as  it  is 
usual    in    sieges,    could    ]iot    agree    with    the    artillery.       They 
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accounted  for  the  slowness  of  their  progress  by  the  loose  nature 
of  the  soil,  by  the  insufficient  protection  which  they  received 
from  the  artillery,  by  the  too  small  number  of  good  labourers. 
The  artillery  replied  that  it  had  too  few  guns,  too  little  ammuni- 
tion to  equal  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  that  it  could  do  no  better. 
In  consequence,  the  marshal,  to  settle  all  differences,  proposed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  business  by  an  assault,  even  before  the 
works  of  approach  were  finished.  The  engineers,  who  lost  many 
men,  replied  that  if  the  artillery  would  by  a  ricochet  battery 
throw  down  one  length  of  the  palisades,  they  would  cheerfully 
lead  our  infantry  to  the  assault  of  the  Hagelsberg.  As,  however, 
the  liussians  had  in  1724  lost  5000  men  before  .Dantzig  in  an 
enterprise  of  this  kind,  undertaken  from  impatience,  they  durst 
not  risk  so  rash  a  proceeding  without  submitting  the  matter  to 
the  emperor. 

Luckily  he  was  about  thirty  leagues  off,  and  they  could  have 
his  answer  in  forty-eight  hours.  He  would  even  have  gone 
himself  to  give  it  in  person,  if  the  presence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  headquarters  of 
Bartenstein  had  not  made  him  apprehensive  of  some  enterprise 
on  their  pai^t  against  his  winter  quarters.  As  soon  as  he  had 
received  Marshal  Lefebvre's  letter,  he  lost  no  time  in  moderat- 
ing the  ardour  of  the  old  soldier  by  addressing  to  him  a  strong 
reprimand.  He  rejaroved  him  severely  for  his  impatience,  his 
contempt  for  science  which  he  did  not  possess,  his  bad  language 
respecting  the  auxiliaries.  "You  can  do  nothing,"  said  he, 
"  but  find  fault,  abuse  our  allies,  and  change  your  opinion  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  first  comer.  You  wanted  troops ;  I  sent 
you  them ;  I  am  preparing  more  for  you,  and  you,  like  an  in- 
(jrate,  continue  to  complain  without  thinking  even  of  thanking 
me.  You  treat  our  allies,  especially  the  Poles  and  the  Baden 
troops,  without  any  delicacy.  They  are  not  used  to  fire,  but 
they  will  get  accustomed  to  it.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  were 
as  brave  in  '92  as  we  are  now,  after  fifteen  years  of  war? 
Have  some  indulgence,  then,  old  soldier  as  you  are,  for  the 
young  soldiers,  who  are  starting  in  the  career,  and  have  not  yet 
your  coolness  amidst  danger.  The  Prince  of  Baden,  whom  you 
liave  with  you  [that  prince  had  put  hiinself  at  the  head  of  the 
]jadeners,  and  was  ])resent  at  the  siege  of  Dantzig],  has  chosen 
to  leave  the  pleasures  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
liis  troops  into  fire.  Pay  him  respect,  and  give  him  credit  for 
a  /.eal  wliich  his  e([uals  rarely  imitate.  Tlie  breasts  of  your 
grenadifn-s,  wliich  yoii  are  for  bringing  in  everywhere,  will  not 
throw  down  walls.  You  must  allow  your  engineers  to  act,  and 
listen  to  tlie  advice  of  General  Chasseloup,  who  is  a  man  oi' 
science,  and  iVom  whom  you  ought  not  to  take  your  confidence 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hi'^t  i^Mij  caviller  pretending  to  judge 
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of  wliat  he  is  incapable  of  coiupreliendiug.  Keserv^e  the  courao-e 
of  youi'  grenadiers  for  the  niouaent  when  science  shall  tell  you 
that  it  nia\-  be  usefully  employed,  and  in  the  meantime  learn 
patience.  It  is  not  worth  while,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days, 
which,  besides,  I  know  not  how  to  employ  just  now,  to  get  some 
thousand  men  killed,  whose  lives  it  is  possible  to  spare.  Show 
the  calmness,  the  consistency,  the  steadiness,  which  befit  your 
age.  Your  glory  is  in  the  taking  of  Dantzig ;  take  that  place, 
and  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  me." 

Nothing  more  was  needed  to  pacify  the  marshal.  He  was 
content,  therefore,  to  allow  the  operations  of  the  siege  to  be 
continued  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  art.  Though  the 
camp  of  the  Nelirung  had  been  removed  to  the  Lower  Vistula, 
and  the  passage  of  the  canal  and  the  vwev  barred,  the  invest- 
ment could  not  be  rendered  complete  without  the  reduction 
of  the  isle  of  Holm,  and  it  was  only  by  the  reduction  of  that 
island,  too,  that  it  was  possible  to  nullify  a  number  of  redoubts, 
the  l\alk->Schanze  in  particular,  which  took  our  trenches  at  the 
back,  annoyed  them  by  its  fire,  and  retarded  our  progress  on 
account  of  the  cross-trenches  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
our  works.  Tliough  we  had  not  all  the  troops  that  we  might 
have  desired  for  pushing  the  siege  briskly,  still  we  had  sufficient 
lor  making  an  attempt  on  the  ish'  of  Holm.  The  night  between 
the  6th  and  /tli  of  May  was  devoted  to  this  enterprise.  Orders 
were  given  to  General  Gardanne  to  concur  in  it  on  his  part,  by 
])roceediiig  to  the  canal  of  Laaken,  and  endeavouring-  to  pass  it 
on  rafts.  Jilight  hundred  men,  descending  from  the  left  of  the 
headfjuarters  to  the  bank  of  the  A'istula,  were  to  cross  that 
ri\er  at  twici',  and  to  make  the  principal  attack.  At  ten  o'clock 
at  night  twelve  bai'ks  were  brought  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Schellmiihl,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  At  one  in  the  morning, 
these  barks,  carrying  detachments  of  the  regiment  of  the  Paris 
guard,  of  the  2nd  and  1 2th  light,  and  50  soldiers  of  the  engineers, 
started  from  the  left  bank,  aiid  reached  the  isle  of  Holm.  The 
enemy  directed  a  few  rounds  of  gra]>e  at  the  craft.  Our  troops 
leaped  ashore  in  spitc^  of  the  fii-e.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Paris 
guard  ran  to  tlie  nearest  redoul)t  without  fii'ing  a  shot,  and  took 
it  tVom  tlie  Russians  who  defcMided  it.  A\  the  saiue  instant  lOO 
men  of  the  2nd  light,  and  lOO  men  of  the  I2th,  likewise  ran  to 
1  wo  otlier  I'eJoiibt-.  the  one  constrneted  at  the  ])oint  of  the  island. 
the  ot])er  at  a  building  called  the  ^Vhite  House.  They  received 
;i  iii'st  discharge,  but  marched  so  fast  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 
redniilits  wei-e  carried  and  the  Pussians  taken.  Our  ti'oojis  fell 
witli  the  same  ra])i(Iity  u])()n  the  oth(n'  worlds,  and  in  half  an 
hour  had  made  themselves  masters  of  half  the  island  and  taken 
^00  ])i'ison(M's.  While  this  o])ei'ation  was  so  ])rom])tly  execut(>d. 
the   l)arks  employ(xl   in  the  passage  of  the  A'istula  brought   a 
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second  column,  composed  of  Baden  troops  and  soldiers  of  the 
legion  of  the  north,  which  turned  to  the  right,  and  proceeded 
towards  that  part  of  the  island  which  faces  the  city  of  Dantzig. 
These  troops,  inspirited  by  the  example  which  the  French  had 
just  set  them,  threw  themselves  boldly  upon  the  enemy's  posts, 
surprised  and  disarmed  them,  and  took  in  an  instant  200  men 
and  200  artillery  horses.  General  Glardanne  had  on  his  part 
crossed  the  canal  of  Laaken  and  landed  in  the  island.  This 
important  conquest  was  thus  fully  secured. 

This  was  a  favourable  occasion  for  an  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Kalk-Schanze,  that  annoying  redoubt  which  had 
been  taken  and  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  This 
redoubt,  surrounded  by  water,  and  open  at  the  gorge  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  isle  of  Holm,  owed  its  principal  strength  to 
the  support  which  it  received  from  that  island.  At  the  very 
moment  when  our  two  columns  were  reducing  the  isle  of  Holm, 
a  detachment  of  Saxons  and  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  the  north, 
led  by  the  chef  dc  hataillon,  Roumette,  entered  the  ditches  of  the 
redoubt,  with  the  water  up  to  their  armpits,  threw  itself  upon 
the  palisades,  cleared  them,  and  in  spite  of  a  brisk  fire  of 
musketry,  remained  masters  of  the  work,  in  which  were  taken 
180  Prussians,  4  officers,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon. 

This  series  of  coups-de-main,  which  gave  us  600  prisoners  and 
17  pieces  of  cannon,  and  cost  the  enemy  600  killed  or  wounded, 
gained  us,  above  all,  the  possession  of  the  isle  of  Holm,  which 
completed  the  investment  of  Dantzig,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fire 
so  mischievous  to  our  trenches.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
execution,  our  loss  had  been  very  trifling. 

Our  works  of  approach  had  reached  the  salient  of  the  half- 
moon.  A  circular  trench,  embracing  that  salient,  and  turning- 
it  both  on  the  right  and  left,  had  been  opened.  The  moment 
for  the  assault  of  the  covered  way  liad  arrived.  That  name  is 
given  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ditcli  along  wliicli  the  besieged 
move  about  and  defend  themselves,  under  shelter  of  a  range 
of  small  palisades.  In  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th,  a 
detachment  of  the  19th  of  the  line  and  of  the  12th  liglit,  pre- 
ceded by  about  fifty  men  of  the  engineers,  armed  with  hatchets 
and  shovels,  under  the  direction  of  Barthelemy  and  Beaulieu, 
ofiicers  of  engineers,  and  Bertrand,  chef  de  'hataillon  of  infantry, 
debouched  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  circular  trench,  and 
advanced  briskly  along  the  covered  way.  This  detachment  was 
greeted  with  a  shower  of  balls.  The  soldiers  of  the  engineers, 
marching  at  the  head,  fell  upon  the  palisades  with  their  hatchets, 
and  cut  down  some  of  them.  Our  foot-soldiers,  pushing  on  after 
them  into  til e  covered  way,  traversed  it  amidst  the  grape  poured 
down  from  the  walls  of  the  place.  They  then  proceeded  to  the 
strong  blockhouses  whicli  had  been  constructed  in  the  re-euter- 
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ing  anglt's  of  the  enclosure  ;  bnt  they  found  themselves  exposed 
to  so  brisk  a  fire  of  musketry,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return 
to  the  salient  of  the  half-moon.  The  covered  way,  nevertheless, 
remained  in  their  possession.  The  miners  had  meanwhile  run 
al)Out  everywhere  to  satisfy  themselves  that  no  mines  had  been 
commenced,  and,  as  usual,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  blow 
u]i  the  ground  conquered  by  the  besiegers.  A  sergeant  of 
engineers  actually  discovered  a  shaft  of  a  mine  in  the  salient  of 
the  half-moon.  He  lea])ed  in,  sword  in  hand,  found  twelve 
Prussians  at  work  upon  the  branches  of  the  mine,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  fright  produced  by  his  sudden  appearance, 
made  all  of  them  prisoners.  He  then  overturned  the  whole 
work.  The  name  of  this  brave  man.  whicli  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved,  was  Chopot. 

The  assault  of  the  covered  way,  always  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary operations  of  a  regular  siege,  cost  us  seventeen  killed 
and  seventy-six  wounded — a  rather  large  loss  considering  the 
small  number  of  men  employed  on  so  contracted  a  space. 
^Masters  of  the  covered  way  of  the  half-moon,  we  were  established 
on  the  margin  of  the  ditch.  It  would  be  necessary  to  descend 
into  it,  then  to  overthrow  the  range  of  strong  palisades  which 
occupied  the  bottom  of  it,  next  to  carry  by  assault  the  turfed 
slopes  which  supplied  the  place  of  scarps  of  masonry.  These 
were  not  easy  undertakings.  It  was  requisite,  moreover,  to 
execute  at  the  salient  of  the  left  bastion  the  same  operation 
tliat  we  had  just  executed  at  the  salient  of  the  half-moon,  that 
we  might  not  be  taken  in  flank  by  the  guns  of  that  bastion 
when  we  should  attack  the  half-moon  itself. 

We  established  ourselves,  then,  on  the  ditch,  covering  our- 
selves there  with  the  usual  ])rt'Cautions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
ceed towards  the  left,  in  order  to  approach  the  salient  of  the 
bastion.  The  8th,  9th.  loth.  nth.  12th,  and  13th  of  ^J ay  were 
employed  in  this  wo]-k.  which  had  bi'Come  extreinely  dangerous. 
t'oi-  at  tills  short  distance  the  ent^ny's  balls  overturned  th(>  saps, 
])euptrated  into  the  trenches,  sw(>])t  off  the  men,  and  frequently 
caused  the  epaulements  whicli  thev  had  laboriously  raised  to 
fall  down  njion  them.  'J'lie  effect  ot"  the  musketry  at  that  dis- 
t;iiice  was  not  less  terriltle  than  that  of  the  ai'tillery.  The 
sand  wliich  tlie  sokliers  tlirew  out  sunk  down  every  moment,  and 
they  were  (ibliged  to  begin  the  same  works  several  times  over. 
hastly.  the  uiLilits.  having  become  very  short  in  ^lay — for  every- 
bnily  knows  that  the  nearer  you  a]i])roach  to  the  Pole,  the  longer 
the  nights  are  in  wintei-.  the  shorter  in  summer — left  us  scai-cely 
four  hours  to  work  out  of  the  twenty-four,  ^larslual  Lefebvre, 
growing  more  and  Tuore  inqiatient.  was  incessantly  asking  when 
they  would  render  the  assault  ])racticable.  by  throwing  down 
the  line  of  palisades  which  fenced  the  ])ottom  of  the  ditch.     The 
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engineers  told  him  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  artillery  to 
destroy  it  by  ricochet  shot.  The  artillery,  apprehensive  that 
the  ground  was  undermined,  replied  that  there  was  not  room 
for  its  batteries.  The  difficulty  which  we  met  with  here  was  a 
proof  of  the  defensive  properties  of  wood ;  for  if,  on  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  we  had  had  a  wall  of  masonry  facing 
us  instead  of  a  line  of  palisades,  we  should  have  established  a 
breaching  battery,  demolished  that  wall  in  forty-eight  hours, 
filled  the  ditch  with  the  rubbish,  and  mounted  to  the  assault. 
J3ut  the  balls  broke  off  the  head  of  some  of  the  palisades,  in 
many  cases  scarcely  splintered  them,  and  knocked  down  none. 
The  decisive  moment  approached  ;  impatience  was  extreme.  It 
was  almost  that  moment  of  a  siege  when  the  besieged  make  the 
last  efforts  of  resistance,  and  when  the  besiegers,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  matter,  are  disposed  to  hazard  the  most  daring  attempts. 
But  all  at  once  a  rumour  was  circulated  among  the  besieged 
as  well  as  besiegers  that  a  Russian  army  was  coming  to  the 
relief  of  Dantzig,  That  relief,  indeed,  had  been  long  jDromised, 
and  there  was  reason  to  be  astonished  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  who  were  then  together 
at  their  headquarters,  knew  in  what  danger  Dantzig  was.  They 
were  well  aware  how  important  it  was  for  them  to  prevent  its 
fall,  for  while  they  retained  that  place  they  held  Napoleon's  left 
in  check,  they  rendered  his  establishment  on  the  Vistula  pre- 
carious, they  obliged  him  to  deprive  himself  of  25,000  men, 
employed  either  in  a  blockade  or  a  siege ;  lastly,  they  closed 
against  him  the  most  extensive  mart  for  supplies  that  existed  in 
the  north.  If  they  were  sooner  or  later  to  resume  the  offensive, 
it  was  worth  while  to  make  haste  on  account  of  so  important  a 
motive.  For  relieving  Dantzig  they  had  two  direct  courses ; 
either  to  attack  Napoleon  on  the  Passarge,  in  order  to  take  from 
him  the  positions  under  shelter  of  which  he  covered  the  siege ; 
or  to  send  a  considerable  corps,  either  by  laud,  following  the 
Nehrung,  or  by  sea,  embarking  their  troo])s  at  Konigsberg,  and 
landing  them  at  the  fort  of  WeicIiseliTiiinde.  There  w^as,  it  is 
1 1'ue,  a  third  course,  but  not  dependent  on  themselves,  namely, 
a  landing  of  2 5. 000  English,  a  hundred  times  promised,  a  hun- 
dred times  announced,  never  executed.  It  is  certain  that,  if 
the  English  had  kept  their  word  to  their  allies,  and  if,  instead 
of  retaining  part  of  their  forces  in  England,  as  a  check  upon 
tlie  camp  of  J^oulogne,  sending  another  to  Alexandria  to  lay 
hands  on  Egy])t,  and  a  third  to  tlie  banks  of  La  Plata,  to  possess 
itself  of  tlie  S[)anish  colonies,  they  had  thrown  an  army  either 
into  St falsimd  or  into  Dantzig,  when  we  had  scarcely  three  or 
four  Fj-eucli  regiments  dispersed  in  ]'omerania,  they  might  have 
changed  tlie  course  of  events,  or  at  least  liave  caused  us  gnvat 
embarrassment.     Napoleon,  in  fact,  would  liave  been  forced  to 
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detach  20,000  men  from  the  grand  army,  and  if  he  had  been 
attacked  at  the  same  moment  on  the  ]'assarge,  he  would  have 
been  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  forces  for  making 
head  against  the  principal  Russian  army. 

But  the  English  had  no  intention  of  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  their  allies.  It  was  too  frightful  a  thing  for  them  to  set  foot 
on  the  continent.  It  suited  them  better  to  employ  their  troops 
in  taking  colonies.  Besides,  a  change  of  ministry,  to  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  rendered  all 
resolutions  in  London  uncertain.  'I'he  only  succour  sent  to 
Dantzig  was  that  of  three  cutters,  laden  with  ammunition,  and 
commanded  by  intrepid  officers,  who  had  orders  to  ascend  the 
\'istula  and  penetrate  to  the  place  at  any  rate. 

Thus  it  was  from  I'russian  and  Russian  troops  alone  that  any 
efficacious  succour  could  be  expected  for  Dantzig.  The  two 
sovereigns,  having  met  at  Bartenstein,  deliberated  on  the  subject 
with  their  generals,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  agree.  One 
reason,  the  want  of  provisions,  opposed  a  plan  which  would  have 
been  most  suitable,  and  consisted  in  resuming  active  operations 
immediately.  The  ground  was  not  yet  sufficiently  fecundated 
by  the  sun  to  furnish  food  for  men  and  horses.  The  allies  had 
few  magazines,  they  could  at  most  supply  the  men  with  corn  and 
butcher's  meat,  and  as  for  the  liorses,  they  had  nothing  to  give 
them  but  the  straw  which  thatched  the  cottages  of  the  peasants 
in  Old  l-*russia.  They  thought,  therefore,  of  waiting  till  the 
grass  was  high  enough  to  feed  the  horses.  It  was  the  same 
reason  that  detained  Napoleon  on  the  Passarge.  But  he  had  no 
important  fortress  to  sa\e  ;  every  day,  on  the  contrary,  brought 
him  strength,  and  enabled  him  to  take  a  fresh  step  towards  the 
walls  of  Dantzig. 

In  this  situation,  the  two  allied  sovereigns  resorted  to  the 
means  of  the  most  slender  succour,  and  resolved  to  send  about 
ten  thousand  mtm.  half  l)v  the  tono-ue  of  land  called  the  Nehrun<2\ 
half  by  Sea  and  the  fort  of  Weichsehnlinde.  The  plan  was  to 
force  the  line  of  investment,  to  take  the  French  camp  on  the 
Nehrung.  l)y  debouching  upon  that  cam]")  either  from  the  fort  of 
AVeiclisehniinde,  or  from  the  Nehrung  itself  by  the  KOnigsberg 
road,  then  to  penetrate  into  the  isle  of  Holm,  to  rt^-establisli 
the  communications  with  Dantzig,  to  enter  the  place,  and  if  all 
these  ojie rations  should  ]')rov(^  successful,  to  make  a  general  sortie 
against  the  besieging  corps,  for  the  pur]-)0se  of  destroying  its 
wt)i'ks  and  oljliging  it  to  i-aisc  the  siege,  jt  would  have  re((uired 
f<ii-  this  nnich  7uor(>  than  ti-n  thousand  men.  and  above  all,  that 
Ihey  should  have  had  able  commanders. 

A  Prussian  and  Russian  coi']is  coin])Osed  in  great  part  of 
cavalry.  undtM'  the  command  of  Colonel  lUilow.  was  to  be  con- 
\eyed  in  sloops  through  the  pass  of  Rillau,  to  land  on  the  point 
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of  the  Nelirung,  and  to  proceed  over  that  narrow  sandbank  for 
the  twenty  leagues  that  separate  Pillau  from  Dantzig.  Eight 
thousand  men,  mostly  Russians,  were  embarked  in  transports 
at  Pillau,  and  escorted  by  English  ships  of  war  to  the  fort  of 
Weichselmiinde.  They  were  commanded  by  General  Kamenski, 
the  son  of  that  old  general,  who  had  for  a  moment  commanded 
the  Russian  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  campaign. 
Arriving  on  the  1 2th  of  May  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  they 
were  landed  on  the  outer  mole,  under  the  protection  of  the 
guns  of  Weichselmiinde.  At  this  same  time,  demonstrations  had 
taken  place  against  all  our  winter  quarters.  Before  Massena,  a 
feint  had  been  made  of  passing  the  Bug,  as  if  it  were  the  inten- 
tion to  act  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  theatre  of  the  war. 
Numerous  patroles  were  sent  out  facing  our  cantonments  on 
the  Passarge.  Lastly,  the  corps  destined  to  march  along  the 
Nehrung  moved  rapidly  towards  the  detached  posts  which  we 
had  at  the  extremity  of  that  sandbank,  and  obliged  them  to 
fall  back. 

The  assembling  at  Pillau  of  two  corps,  which  were  to  go  by 
different  ways  to  the  relief  of  Dantzig,  had  been  noted.  Reports 
emanating  from  the  besieged  fortress  had  confirmed  the  news 
from  Pillau,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  throw  Marshal  Lefebvre 
into  the  greatest  uneasiness.  He  had  lost  no  time  in  recurring 
to  the  emperor,  in  calling  to  him  General  Oudinot,  who  was  in 
the  isle  of  Nogath,  with  the  division  of  the  grenadiers  which 
was  to  form  part  of  the  corps  of  reserve  destined  for  Marshal 
Lannes.  He  had  at  the  same  time  written  to  all  quarters, 
applying  for  assistance  to  the  commanders  of  the  troops  placed 
in  his  vicinity. 

But  Napoleon,  whom  twenty-four  hours  sufficed  for  sending  a 
courier  from  Finkenstein  to  Dantzig,  had  provided  beforehand 
for  everything.  He  reprimanded  Marshal  Lefebvre,  but  mildly, 
for  this  manner  of  acting.  He  cheered  him  with  tlie  intelligence 
of  speedy  succours,  which,  long  prepared,  could  not  fail  to  arrive 
in  time.  Napoleon  was  under  little  concern  about  the  puerile 
demonstrations  made  on  his  right,  for  he  could  too  well  dis- 
tinguish in  war  between  a  feint  and  a  real  design  for  it  to  be 
])ossible  to  deceive  him.  He  had,  moreover,  soon  learned  to  a 
certainty  that  one  large  detachment  only  would  be  despatched 
for  Dantzig,  either  by  the  Nehrung  or  by  sea,  and  he  had  pro- 
portioned his  precautions  to  the  seriousness  of  the  danger. 

]\larshal  ]\1ortier,  liaving  become  entirely  dis]:)osabl(^  by  the 
definite  conclusion  of  the  armistice  with  the  Swedes,  had  received 
orders  to  hasten  liis  march,  and  to  send  off  a  portion  of  his 
troops  before  liim  to  Dantzig,  J 11  consequence  of  this  order,  the 
72nd  of  the  line  had  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Marshal  Lefebvre, 
at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  agitation.     The  reserve  of  Marshal 
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Lannes,  prepared  in  the  isle  of  Nog'ath,  began  to  be  formed, 
and  meanwhile  the  fine  division  of  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  it,  had  been  placed  between  Marienwerder 
and  Dirschau,  two  or  three  marches  from  Uantzig.  The  3rd  of 
the  line,  drawn  from  Braunau,  3400  strong,  was  also  stationed 
in  the  isle  of  Nogath,  The  resources,  therefore,  were  quite 
sufficient.  Xapoleon  ordered  one  of  General  Oudinot's  brigades 
to  proceed  to  Furstenwerder,  to  throw  a  bridge  across  there,  and 
to  hold  itself  in  readiness  to  pass  the  arm  of  the  Vistula  which 
sei)a rates  the  isle  of  Xogath  from  the  Nehrung.  The  cavalry 
being  dispersed  in  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  in 
the  environs  of  Elbing,  he  ordered  General  Beaumont  to  take  a 
thousand  dragoons,  to  proeced  to  Furstenwerder,  to  allow  the 
enemy's  corps  coming  over  the  Nehrung  to  file  away,  to  cut  it 
off  when  it  should  have  passed  Furstenwerder,  and  make  as 
many  prisoners  of  it  as  possible.  Lastly,  he  enjoined  ^Marshal 
Lannes  to  march  with  Oudinot's  grenadiers  to  Dantzig,  not  to 
fatigue  the  troops  while  there  by  employing  them  in  the  labours 
of  the  siege,  but  to  keep  them  in  reserve,  in  order  to  throw  them 
upon  the  Eussians  as  soon  as  they  should  attempt  to  land  in 
the  environs  of  Weichselmiinde. 

These  dispositions,  prescribed  in  time,  thanks  to  a  foresight 
which  did  everything  opportunely,  brought  around  Dantzig  more 
troo])s  than  were  needed  to  dispel  the  danger.  The  Russians 
had  begun  to  land  on  the  12th  of  May.  From  the  sandy  heights 
which  we  occupied,  they  were  seen  distinctly  on  the  moles  of 
the  fort  of  AVeichselmiinde.  They  were  not  all  landed  and 
assembled  in  advance  of  Weichselmiinde  till  the  evening  of  the 
I4tli.  Repeated  advices  sent  meanwhile  to  ^Marshal  Lannes 
caused  him  to  accelerate  his  march,  and  on  the  14th  he  arrived 
under  the  walls  of  ]Oantzig,  with  Oudinot's  grenadiers,  except- 
ing the  two  battalions  left  at  Furstenwerder.  The  72nd  was 
already  at  the  cam]x  Marshal  Mortier,  with  the  rest  of  his 
corjis,  was  one  march  behind. 

^larshal  Lefelnre,  made  easy  by  these  reinforcements,  had 
sent  the  regiments  of  the  municipal  guai'd  of  Paris  to  General 
Ganlanne.  who  commanded  the  camp  of  the  Lower  Vistula  in 
the  Nehrung.  and  waited,  l)ef()i-e  he  dt'spatched  fui'ther  succours 
\u  liini.  for  the  ch'sign  of  llie  liussians  to  he  clearly  indicated; 
for  tliev  Cfiuld  (lelioHcli  from  the  fort  of  ANCicliselmiinde,  or  on 
the  i-iglit  liank  td  attack  General  (iai'danne's  camp,  or  on  the 
left  bank  to  attack  the  head((uarters. 

()ii  tlie  15II1  of  ^\ny.  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  Russians,  to 
the  number  of  se\-en  oi-  i-ight  thousand,  sallied  from  the  fort  of 
\\  eicliselniiiiule,  and  marched  to  attack  our  ]iositions  on  the 
Nehrung.  'I'hese  ])ositions  commenced  at  the  ])oint  of  the  isle  of 
Holm,  the  same  at  A\hich  the  canal  of  Laaken  joins  the  Vistula, 
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extended  under  the  form  of  a  palisaded  epaulement  to  the  wood 
which  covers  this  part  of  the  Nehrung,  were  protected  in  that  part 
by  numerous  abattis,  and  terminated  at  the  sandhills  along  the 
sea.  General  Schramm,  now  under  the  command  of  General 
Gardanne,  defended  that  line  with  a  battalion  of  the  2nd  light, 
a  detachment  of  the  regiment  of  the  Paris  guard,  a  Saxon 
battalion,  part  of  the  19th  chasseurs,  and  some  Polish  horse 
under  Captain  Sokolniki,  whom  we  have  already  seen  distin- 
guishing himself  at  this  siege.  General  Gardanne  kept  in  rear 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  either  to  be  ready  to  succour  the 
troops  defending  the  entrenchments,  or  to  oppose  a  sortie  from 
the  place.  Marshal  Lefebvre,  perceiving  from  the  heights  of  the 
Zigankenberg  the  movement  of  the  Russians,  had  sent  him  in 
the  morning  a  battalion  of  the  12th  light.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Marshal  Lannes  had  set  out  himself,  with  four  battalions  of 
Oudinot's  division,  and  marched  upon  the  dikes  which  ran 
through  the  flat  country  situated  on  our  right,  the  engineers 
not  having  yet  been  able  to  construct  a  bridge  towards  our  left, 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  camp  of  the  Nehrung  by  the 
Lower  Vistula. 

The  Russians  advanced  in  three  columns,  one  directed  along 
the  Vistula  facing  our  redoubts,  the  second  against  the  wood  and 
the  abattis  which  defended  the  approach  to  it,  the  third  com- 
posed of  cavalry,  and  destined  to  kee|)  along  the  seashore.  A 
fourth  had  remained  in  reserve,  to  assist  any  of  the  three  that 
might  waver.  The  English  cutters  arriving  at  the  same  time 
were,  for  their  part,  to  ascend  the  Vistula,  to  destroy  the 
bridges  whch  were  supposed  to  exist,  to  take  our  works  from 
behind,  and  to  second  the  movement  of  the  Russians  by  the 
fire  of  sixty  pieces  of  large  callibre.  But  the  wind  was  not 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  the  cutters  were 
forced  to  remain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula. 

The  Russian  columns  marched  with  vigour  to  the  attack  of 
our  positions.  Our  soldiers,  placed  behind  entrenchments  of 
earth,  coolly  waited  for  them,  and  fired  upon  them  when  very 
close.  The  Russians  were  not  staggered ;  they  approached  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  redoubts,  but  could  not  get  into  them.  On 
every  repulsed  attempt  our  soldiers  leaped  from  the  entrench- 
ments, and  pursued  the  assailants  with  the  bayonet.  The  column 
which  had  proceeded  to  the  abattis  having  a  less  solid  obstacle 
to  overcome,  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  woods,  and  to 
establish  itself  there.  It  was  stopped,  like  the  first,  but  it  re- 
turned to  tli(»,  charge,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  hand  to  hand 
fights  witli  our  troops.  ^Fho  conflict  at  this  point  was  long  and 
obstinate.  The  column  of  cavalry  ordered  to  march  along  the 
shore  remained  in  observation  before  our  detachments  of  cavalry 
without  nuiking  any  serious  movement.     The  action  lasted  for 
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several  hora'S,  and  our  troops  employed  in  the  defence  of  the 
works  numbering  no  more  than  2000  men  against  7000  or 
8000,  for  (jleneral  Gardanne  was  obliged  with  the  rest  to  take 
care  of  the  debouches  of  the  place,  our  troops  were  exhausted,  and 
must  at  length  have  succumbed  under  these  repeated  attacks, 
if  a  battalion  of  the  Paris  guard,  sent  by  General  Gardanne, 
and  the  battalion  of  the  12th  light,  which  had  come  from  the 
headquarters,  had  not  brought  them  decisive  succours.  These 
brave  battalions,  directed  by  General  Schramm,  fell  upon  the 
Russians  and  repulsed  them.  All  the  troops,  animated  by  this 
example,  rushed  upon  them,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  glacis 
of  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde. 

]\Ieanwliile,  General  Kamenski  had  orders  to  make  the  utmost 
eiforts  to  relieve  .Dantzig.  He  would  not,  therefore,  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  fort  till  he  had  made  a  last  attempt.  Joining 
^vith  the  troops  which  had  just  been  fighting  the  reserve  which 
had  not  yet  been  engaged,  he  again  advanced  upon  our  entrench- 
ments, so  violently,  so  ineflectnally  attacked.  ]kit  it  was  too 
late.  Marshal  Lannes  and  General  Oudinot  had  brought  General 
Schramm  the  reinforcement  of  four  battalions  of  grenadiers. 
One  of  these  four  battalions  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
light.  General  Oudinot,  at  the  head  of  this  battalion,  rallying 
ai'ound  him  the  mass  of  our  troops,  then  bringing  them  forward, 
oveiiurned  the  ]lussians,  and  drove  them  with  the  bayonet  at 
their  loins  to  the  glacis  of  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde,  where 
lie  forced  them  to  shut  themselves  up  definitively.  This  action 
niiglit  well  be,  and  it  was,  the  last. 

The  llussians  left  2000  men  on  the  held  of  battle,  most  of 
them  dead  or  wounded,  sonje  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  about 
300  men  hors  de  combat.  General  Oudinot  had  a  horse  killed 
by  a  cannon-ball,  which,  passing  ])etween  liim  and  JNlarsIial 
liannes,  missed  very  little  of  killing  the  latter.  The  monumt 
hud  not  yet  arrived  when  the  illustrious  marshal  was  to  sink 
under  so  many  repeated  exploits.  I'ate,  before  it  struck  him, 
still  reserved  for  him  some  brilliant  days. 

'I'lienceforward,  jNfarshal  Lefebvre  could  not  enterlaiu  any 
uneasiness,  nor  Marshal  Kalkreuth  any  hope.  JMeanwhiU^  the 
commanders  of  tlu>  cutters  s(>nt  from  hhiglantl  I  f)  succour  J  )ant/;ig 
\vi  !•(>  anxious  to  execute  their  instructions.  The  ])lace  being 
chiclly  in  want  of  amnnniition,  the  captain  of  tlu'  Di'icntlrss 
was  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  a  stiff  breeze  frou)  tlie  north 
to  ascend  the  \  istula.  I3ut  no  sooner  had  he  ])assed  tlie  fort 
(if  Wciclisclniiinde,  and  approached  our  redoubts,  than  he  was 
assailed  l)y  a  violent  fire  of  artillery.  Tlie  troops,  leaving  the 
entrenchments,  joiiu'd  the  fire  of  nnisketry  to  that  of  the 
cannon,  and  reduced  the  cutter  to  such  a  state,  that  very  soon 
she    would    not   answer   the    helm,    and    struck    upon    a    sand- 
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bank,  where  she  was  obliged  to  haul  down  her  colours.  She 
contained  a  great  quantity  of  powder  and  despatches  for 
Marshal  Kalkreuth. 

The  i3lace,  therefore,  was  absolutely  left  to  itself.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  operations  of  the  siege  became  every  moment  more 
difficult.  The  troops  were  lodged  on  the  margin  of  the  ditch ; 
they  had  already  attempted  to  descend  into  it ;  but  the  nature 
of  that  soil,  falling  down  incessantly,  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  artillery  which  the  enemy  had  at  his  disposal,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  overwhelm  our  trenches  with  his  bombs,  rendered 
the  operations  as  slow  as  they  were  jjerilous.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  cost  what  it  might,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  proceed,  hatchet  in  hand,  to  cut  an  opening  in  the  palisades, 
wide  enough  to  admit  our  columns  of  attack.  The  men  began, 
therefore,  to  descend  into  the  ditch,  making  use  of  the  blinded 
passages,  that  is  to  say,  advancing  under  a  framework  covered 
with  earth  and  fascines.  Several  times  the  enemy's  bombs 
broke  through  these  blinds  and  crushed  the  men  whom  they 
sheltered.  But  nothing  could  daunt  our  engineer  troops.  Out 
of  six  hundred  men  of  that  arm,  nearly  three  hundred  had  fallen. 
Half  of  the  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Among  the 
obstacles  that  we  had  to  concpier  was  the  blockhouse  in  the  re- 
entering angle  which  the  half-moon  formed  with  the  bastion. 
It  was  resolved  to  blow  up  by  mining  this  work,  which  with- 
stood even  cannon-balls.  A  mine  which  had  not  been  carried 
near  enough  to  the  blockhouse  exploded,  and  covered  it  with 
earth,  but  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  destroy.  The  men 
then  established  themselves  on  the  funnel  of  the  mine,  cleared 
under  the  enemy's  fire  the  ground  about  the  blockhouse,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  and  thus  at  last  got  rid  of  it. 

When  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  several 
soldiers  of  the  engineers  tried  to  go  under  the  very  fire  of  the 
place  to  cut  the  palisades.  It  took  them  half  an  hour  to  destroy 
three.  Thus  the  operation  could  not  fail  to  be  very  long  and 
very  sanguinary.  It  was  now  the  i8th  of  May.  and  forty-eight 
days  since  the  trenches  were  opened.  There  was  no  fault  to 
lie  found  with  the  engineer  corps,  which  displayed  admirable 
devotedness.  Some  detractors  laid  the  blame  of  the  slowness  of 
the  siege  on  General  Chass(^loup.  General  Kirgener,  wlio  was 
sub-director  of  the  works,  and  wlio  liad  conceived  different  ideas 
respecting  the  choice  of  the  ]')oint  of  attack,  was  incessantly 
repeating  to  Marshal  Lefebvre  that  tlie  Hagelsberg  had  been 
ill  chosen,  and  tliat  this  was  the  only  cause  of  the  delays  that 
we  had  ex])erienced.  This  he  repeated  so  often  that  Marslial 
Lefebvre  at  last  believed  him,  and  wrote  on  the  1 8th  of  iMay 
to  the  emperor,  couqAaiuiiig  of  General  Cliasseloup,  and  attri- 
buting the  long  resistance  of  the  place  to  the  wrong  clioice  of 
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the  point  of  attack,  allegino-  that  the  Bischofi'sberg  would  have 
presented  far  fewer  difhcnlries. 

Complaints  at  this  moment  would  have  availed  nothing  had 
they  been  as  well  founded  as  they  were  the  reverse.  J^ut 
Napoleon,  who  never  ceased  to  watch  the  siege  attentively,  ilid 
not  make  the  marshal  wait  long  for  an  answer.  "  I  really  con- 
ceived." he  thus  wrote  to  him.  '•  that  you  had  more  char«di:r  and 
('pini(in.  Is  it  at  the  end  of  a  siege  that  a  man  ought  to  sutler 
himself  to  l)e  persuaded  by  inferiors  that  the  point  of  attack 
must  be  changed,  to  discourage  the  army  by  it.  and  to  discredit 
vour  own  judgment "/  The  Jlagelsberg  is  judiciously  chosen. 
Jt  is  by  the  Jlagelsberg  that  Dantzig  has  always  b(^en  attacked. 
Uive  your  confidence  to  Chasseloup,  who  is  the  most  skilful,  the 
most  experienced,  of  your  engineers;  take  his  advice  alone  and 
that  of  ^[.  de  Lariboissiere,  and  drive  av:ay  all  fdty  cavillers.'" 

Marshal  Lefebvre  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  persist  in  the  first 
choice,  and  to  wait  the  slow  but  sure  effects  of  an  art,  of  which 
he  was  wholly  ignorant.  The  troops  of  the  engineers,  unsparing 
of  themselves,  had  got  on  one  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
of  the  half-moon,  and  on  the  other  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
of  the  bastion,  being  forced,  on  account  of  the  narrow  space  in 
which  they  operated,  to  work  under  the  bombs,  and  themselves 
to  defend  the  works  against  the  sorties  of  the  place.  Lastly, 
facing  the  left  bastion,  which  was  attacked  at  the  same  time 
as  the  half-moon,  they  had.  sometimes  with  fires  of  fascines, 
sometimes  with  powder-bags,  sometimes  also  with  the  hatchet, 
destroyed  the  ]\alisades  for  the  space  of  ninety  feet.  This  was 
sufficient  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  columns  of  assault.  That 
moment  was  impatiently  awaited  by  the  troops.  The  night  of 
the  2 1st  of  ]\Iay  was  fixed  for  the  assault.  Several  columns, 
to  the  number  of  4000  men,  were  brought  into  the  ditch,  led 
successively  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  earth  which  rose  behind 
tlie  ])alisades,  that  they  might  previously  see  the  work  that  was 
to  V)e  scaled,  and  learn  how  to  climb  it.  Filled  with  ardour  at 
the  sight,  they  demanded  with  loud  cries  ])ermission  to  rush  to 
t  lit^  assaidt.  Three  enormrius  logs,  suspended  bv  ro[)es  at  the  to]") 
(it'  the  earth  slopes,  were  ready  to  roll  down  upon  the  assailants. 
A  brave  soldier,  whose  name  history  ought  to  record,  Fran(;ois 
\  alh'.  a  chasseur  of  the  12th  light,  who  several  times  assisted  tlie 
wi  ii'kiiig  engineers  to  demolish  the  palisades,  offered  to  go  and  cut 
1  he  I'opes  which  su]iported  these  logs,  and  thus  effect  their  fall  be- 
fore the  ass.-uilt.  Seizing  a  hatchet,  he  climbed  the  turfed  scarps. 
cut  the  rnpes.  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  just  finishing  that  lie  was 
struck  by  a  Itall  :   but,  we  may  add.  the  wound  was  not  mortal. 

At  length  the  hour  of  the  assault  drew  near,  when  all  at 
otice  the  troops  learned  to  their  great  regret  that  Marshal 
K'allcreufh  had  desired  to  capitulate. 
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Colonel  Lacoste,  in  fact,  had  gone  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  de- 
liver to  Marshal  Kalkreuth  the  letters  addressed  to  him  which 
had  been  found  on  board  the  English  cutter  recently  taken. 
He  arrived  very  opportunely  to  afford  Frederick's  lieutenant  an 
honourable  opj)ortunity  for  proposing  a  capitulation,  which  had 
become  necessary.  The  marshal  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  colonel,  acknowledged  the  necessity  for  surrendering,  but 
claimed  for  the  garrison  of  Dantzig  the  conditions  which  the 
garrison  of  Mayence  had  formerly  obtained  from  him,  that  is  to 
say,  liberty  to  march  out  without  being  prisoners  of  war,  with- 
out laying  down  arms,  and  merely  engaging  not  to  serve  against 
France  before  the  expiration  of  a  year.  Marshal  Lefebvre 
signed  these  conditions,  for  he  was  sorely  afraid  of  seeing  the 
siege  prolonged ;  but  he  required  time  to  consult  Napoleon. 
The  latter  was  not  in  such  a  hurry,  for  he  held  the  Russians 
in  check  on  the  Passarge,  and  he  would  gladly  have  sacrificed 
a  few  more  days  to  take  piisoners  a  whole  corps  d^armde, 
making  no  account  of  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
enemy's  troops  not  to  serve  for  a  year.  He  expressed,  there- 
fore, a  certain  regret,  but  consented  to  the  proposed  capitula- 
tion, ordering  Marshal  Lefebvre  to  tell  M.  de  Kalkreuth  that 
it  was  out  of  consideration  for  him,  for  his  age,  for  his  glorious 
services,  and  for  his  courteous  manner  of  treating  the  French, 
that  such  favourable  conditions  were  granted.  The  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  executed  on  the  26th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Marshal  Lefebvre  made  his  entry 
into  the  fortress.  He  had  proposed  to  Marshal  Lannes  and 
Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before,  to  enter 
with  him  ;  but  they  would  not  dispute  with  him  an  honour  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  which  he  had  earned,  if  not  by  his  skill,  at 
least  by  his  bravery  and  by  his  perseverance  in  living  for  two 
months  in  those  formidable  trenches.  He  made  his  entry,  there- 
fore, at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  all  the  troops  which  had  con- 
curred in  the  siege.  The  engineers  naturally  marched  first.  This 
distinction  was  due  to  them  on  all  accounts,  for  out  of  600  men, 
abont  half  had  been  put  hors  de  combat.  Accordingly,  Napoleon 
immediately  published  the  following  order  of  the  day : — 

"  Ftxkexstein,  May  26,  1 807. 

"  The  fortress  of  Dantzig  has  capitulated,  and  our  troops  entered 
it  to-day  at  noon. 

"  His  majesty  expresses  liis  satisfaction  to  the  besieging  troops. 
Tlie  sappers  have  covered  themselves  with  glory." 

This  memorable  siege  had  been  long,  since  the  place  had  held 
out  for  fifty-one  days  after  the  trenches  were  opened.  Various 
causes  contributed  to  the  length  of  this  resistance.  The  con- 
figuration  of   the   place,  its  vast   extent,  the   strength   of  the 
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besieged  garrison,  nearly  e(|ual  to  that  of  the  besieging  army, 
the  tardy  arrival  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  heavy  artillery, 
which  permitted  the  enemy  to  reserve  his  fire  for  the  moment 
of  the  last  approaches,  the  small  number  of  good  labourers  pro- 
portioned to  the  small  number  of  good  troops,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  slip])ing  down  incessantly  under  the  projectiles,  the  defen- 
sive qualities  of  the  timber,  which  could  not  be  battered  in 
breach,  but  which  re(}uired  to  be  demolislied  with  pickaxe  and 
hatchet,  lastly,  the  terrible  weather,  variable  as  at  the  equinox, 
]jassing  from  frost  to  torrents  of  rain — all  these  causes,  we  say, 
contributed  to  ])rolong  this  siege,  which  was  alike  honourable 
to  the  besieged  and  to  the  besiegers.  Marshal  Kalkreuth 
took  away  with  him  but  a  snuill  portion  of  his  originally 
strong  garrison.  Out  of  18,320  men,  only  7120  marched  from 
I  )ant/.ig.*  There  had  been  2700  killed,  3400  wounded,  800 
prisoners,  4300  deserters.  Frederick's  old  pupil  had  on  this 
occasion  ])roved  himself  worthy  of  that  great  school  of  war  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up. 

^Marshal  Lefebvre  by  his  bravery.  General  Chasseloup  by  his 
skill.  Napoleon  by  his  vast  foresight,  the  engineer  troops  by 
their  incredible  devotedness,  had  obtained  for  the  army  this 
important  concpiest.  Though  there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
heavy  artillery,  it  was  a  downright  miracle,  at  such  a  prodigious 
distance  from  the  lihine,  in  such  a  season,  to  have  been  able  to 
(h'aw  the  materiel  necessary  for  so  great  a  siege  from  Silesia, 
I'russia.  and  Upper  Poland.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
easy  for  Napoleon,  by  detaching  one  of  his  corps  d'armee  from 
the  Passarge  or  the  \'istula,  to  put  an  end  much  sooner  to  the 
resistance  of  Dantzig.  But  he  would  have  obtained  this  accele- 
ration only  at  the  price  of  a  great  imprudence  ;  for,  according 
to  all  probabilities,  Na]ooleon  would  be  attacked  during  the  siege 
by  the  Pussian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  if  he  had  been,  the 
20.000  men  detached  to  Dantzig  would  have  considerably 
weakened  him.  We  cannot,  then,  too  much  admire  the  art  with 
which  he  chose  that  position  of  the  Passarge,  where  he  covered 
tlie  siege  of  Dantzig,  and  at  the  same  time  faced  the  allied 
armies  which  might  every  moment  present  themselves — the  art, 
ill  particular,  with  which  he  took  advantage  of  so  many  regi- 
ments on  march,  as  well  tr()0])s  returning  from  iStralsund  as 
infant ly  reserve  ])re])ared  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  to  keep  up 
around  Dantzig  a  force  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  tlu'  siege 
— linally,  the  art  with  which  he  awaited  a  result  that  he  might 
lia\-e  endangered  b^■  en(lea\ouring  to  hasten  it,  and  that,  besides, 
lie  would  have  had  no  interest  in  hastening,  for  not  intending 
to  act  oU'ensively  till  -lune.  his  not  completing  the  conquest  of 
hantzig  till  May  was  of  very  little  conserpience. 

I  lit_---c  nuiiiljcr.s  arc  taken  fivjiii  >lattinL'iil.s  found  in  the  place. 
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It  was  not  sufficient  to  have  taken  Dantzig,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  master  of  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  and  the  sea  approaches, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fort  of  Weichsehnlinde,  which,  well  defended, 
would  have  required  a  regular  attack  and  occasioned  a  great  loss 
of  time.  But  the  moral  effect  of  the  reduction  of  Dantzig  pro- 
duced the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Weichselmiinde  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards.  Half  of  the  garrison  having  deserted,  the 
other  half  surrendered  the  fort,  desiring  to  capitulate  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  garrison  of  Dantzig.  The  route  of  the 
Nehrung  as  far  as  Pillau  served  both  for  returning  to  Konigs- 
berg.  Besides  the  advantage  of  securing  a  base  of  operation 
on  the  Vistula  that  was  not  to  be  shaken.  Napoleon  acquired 
in  the  city  of  JJantzig  immense  supplies.  With  great  wealth, 
Dantzig  contained  300,000  quintals  of  corn,  and  above  all  several 
million  bottles  of  wine  of  the  best  quality,  which  in  this  dreary 
climate  would  be  to  the  army  a  subject  of  joy  and  a  source  of 
health.  Napoleon  immediately  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Rapp,  on 
whose  devotedness  he  had  perfect  reliance,  to  take  the  command 
of  Dantzig,  and  to  prevent  the  misapplication  of  valuable  things. 
He  immediately  followed  him  in  person,  and  went  to  pass  two 
days  at  Dantzig,  wishing  to  judge  from  his  own  observation  of 
the  importance  of  that  place,  of  the  works  which  would  be  re- 
cjuired  to  render  it  impregnable,  lastly,  of  the  resources  which 
might  be  derived  from  it  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

He  ordered  18,000  quintals  of  wheat  to  be  conveyed  im- 
mediately to  ]*]lbing,  to  supply  the  exhausted  magazines  of  that 
city,  which  had  already  furnished  80,000  quintals  of  corn.  He 
sent  off  a  million  bottles  of  wine  to  the  quarters  on  the  Passarge. 
He  inspected  all  the  works  of  the  siege,  approved  all  that  had 
been  done,  highly  praised  General  Chasseloup  and  the  attack  by 
the  Hagelsberg,  distributed  signal  revv^ards  among  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  promised  himself  to  compensate  them  soon  by 
magnificent  donations  for  all  the  booty  that  he  had  wisely  and 
nobly  withdrawn  from  them  in  entrusting  General  Rapp  with 
the  government  of  Dantzig.  He  resolved  to  create  Marshal 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Dantzig,  and  to  add  a  su]Derb  endowment  to 
the  title.  He  wrote  to  M.  Mollien,  desiring  him  to  purchase, 
with  the  funds  of  the  army  treasuiy,  an  estate  with  a  mansion 
]n'oducing  a  nett  income  of  100,000  livres,  to  form  the  appanage 
of  the  new  duke.  He  likew  ise  recommended  to  IM.  Mollien  to 
Ijny  about  twenty  mansions  which  had  belonged  to  ancient 
families,  and  as  many  as  ]iossible  situated  in  the  west,  for 
y)resents  to  tlic  generals  who  freely  spilt  their  blood  for  him, 
striving  thus  to  reiiew  the  aristocracy  of  France,  as  he  was  re- 
newing the  dynasties  of  Kiii'0])e  by  tlie  sirokes  of  his  sword, 
transformed  in  his  hand  into  ,1  sort  of  magic  wand,  from  whieh 
di'op])e'd  glory,  wealth,  and  crowns. 
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He  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  iraraediate  repair  of  tlie 
works  of  Daiitzig.  He  placed  there  by  way  of  garrison  the 
44th  and  49th  of  the  line,  which  had  suffered  severely  during 
the  siege.  He  desired  that  all  the  provisional  regiments,  which 
should  not  have  time  to  reach  the  army  before  the  resumption 
of  offensive  operations,  should  be  assembled  there.  He  assigned 
to  the  legion  of  the  north,  whose  zeal  and  fatigfues  had  been 
extreme,  and  whose  fidelity  was  undoubted,  the  custody  of  the 
furt  of  Weichselmiinde.  He  directed  part  of  the  German  troops 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Xehrung.  He  ordered  the  Saxons,  who 
were  good  soldiers,  but  who  needed  to  serve  in  our  ranks  that 
they  might  become  attached  to  us,  to  join  Lannes'  corps,  which 
liad  already  returned  to  the  Mstula,  and  the  Poles,  whom  he 
wished  to  inure  to  war,  to  join  IMortier's  corps,  likewise  destined 
to  proceed  to  the  Vistula.  The  Italians  were  left  to  blockade 
( 'olberg,  the  rest  of  the  Poles  to  blockade  the  little  citadel  of 
(iraudenz,  points  of  little  importance  which  we  had  yet  to  take. 

Napoleon,  on  his  return  to  Finkenstein,  made  all  his  dis- 
positions for  recommencing  offensive  operations  in  the  first 
days  of  the  month  of  June.  The  crafty  negotiations  of  Austria 
had  terminated  only  in  rendering  a  solution  by  arms  inevitable. 
The  offer  of  mediation  made  by  that  court,  accepted  with  mis- 
trust and  regret,  but  with  a  good  grace,  by  Napoleon,  had  been 
immediately  ti\ansmitted  to  England,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The 
new  English  cabinet,  though  its  policy  was  far  from  inclining 
to  ])eace,  could  not  at  its  outset  proclaim  too  marked  a  pre- 
ference for  war.  Mr.  Canning,  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
replied,  that  (!reat  Britain  cheerfully  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Austria,  and  would  follow  in  this  negotiation  the  example  of 
the  allied  courts.  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  answer  of  the  latter 
was  the  least  amicable  of  the  three.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
had  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  his  army  at  Bartenstein,  on 
the  A  He.  lie  had  there  been  joined  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  come  from  Konigsberg  to  converse  with  him.  The  imperial 
guard,  which  had  lately  left  IVtersburg,  and  numerous  recruits 
drawn  from  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  empire,  had  brought 
the  Russian  army  a  reinforcement  of  30.OOO  men.  and  repaired 
ihi'  losses  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau.  The  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tions of  (ieut-ral  Benningsen,  pushed  beyond  the  limit  that  a 
wisli  to  raise  the  courage  of  one's  soldiers,  one's  country,  and 
(jnc's  sovei'i'igii  allows,  had  deceived  thi'  young  czar.  He 
almost  iiuagini'd  that  lie  had  bi'on  coiu|nei'or  at  l"]ylau,  and 
ht'  was  tt'm])ttMl  to  try  once  iiiori>  the  fortune  of  ai'ius.  The 
l\iiig  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  whom  particular  relations 
with  Na])ole()n.  kc]it  up  through  the  medium  of  Duroc,  had 
fiilightened  res|M'cting  the  somewhat  more  favourable  disposi- 
tions of  the  con((ueror  of  Jena,  appeared  inclined  to  treat,  on 
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condition  that  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  should  be  restored 
to  him.  He  had  not  deceived  himself  in  regard  to  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  coalition.  He  had  seen  the  principal  fortress 
in  his  dominions  taken  before  the  face  of  the  Russian  army, 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
the  allies  would  soon  be  able  to  force  Napoleon  back  to  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.*  He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  peace. 
But  the  Emperor  Alexander,  infatuated  by  his  pretended  ad- 
vantages, to  which,  however,  the  reduction  of  Dantzig  gave  a 
signal  contradiction,  affirmed  to  King  Frederick  William  that 
very  shortly  his  whole  patrimony  would  be  restored  to  him 
without  the  reservation  of  a  single  province,  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Germany  would  be  re-established,  and  that  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  sufficient  to  gain  a  single  battle,  that 
one  victory  would  decide  Austria,  and  that  they  should  thus 
ensure  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  and  the'  liberation  of  Europe. 
Frederick  William,  therefore,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  new  suggestions,  very  like  those  which  had  already  seduced 
him  at  Potsdam,  and  the  mediation  of  Austria  was  refused  in 
reality,  though  accepted  in  appearance.  The  allies  replied  that 
they  should  be  delighted  to  see  peace  restored  to  Europe,  and 
restored  through  the  good  offices  of  Austria,  but  they  wished 
first  to  know  on  what  bases  Napoleon  intended  to  treat  with 
them.  This  evasive  answer  left  no  doubt  of  the  continuation 
of  the  war,  and  it  gave  great  displeasure  to  Austria,  who  thus 
lost  the  means  of  entering  into  the  quarrel  in  order  to  ter- 
minate it  as  she  pleased,  either  by  the  concurrence  of  her  arms 
if  Napoleon  sustained  reverses,  or  by  a  peace,  of  which  she 
should  be  arbitress  if  he  continued  successful.  Nevertheless, 
she  would  not  relinquish  the  mediation  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appear  beaten  ;  she  communicated  the  answers  which  she 
had  received  to  Napoleon,  and  begged  him  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  which  seemed  to  prevent  the  belligerent  powers  from 
opening  the  negotiations.  It  was  M.  de  Vincent  who  was 
charged  with  the  series  of  these  parleys.  He  could  only  carry 
them  on  in  writing,  for  while  he  had  remained  at  Warsaw,  M.  de 
'^Palleyrand  had  joined  Napoleon  at  Finkenstein. 

This  conclusion  pleased  Napoleon,  who  had  viewed  the 
mediation  of  Austria  with  great  apprehension.  Still  persist- 
ing in  not  taking  upon  himself  the  refusal  of  peace,  he  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  adopt  the  medium  of  concessions,  provided 

*  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  precisely  what  passed  between  these  two 
sovereigns,  living  in  a  continual  tete-a-tete,  and  not  communicating  their 
secret  dispositions  to  those  about  them.  13ut  what  passed  at  headquarters 
became  known  from  communications  of  the  court  of  Prussia  ',to  several  petty 
German  cinirts,  and  besides,  tlie  assertion  wliich  I  make  here  is  derived  from 
statements  made  by  tlie  Queen  of  Prussia,  lier^clf  to  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able diplomatists  of  the  time. 
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there  were  granted  to  liis  allies,  Spain,  Holland,  the  Porte, 
restitutions  equivalent  to  those  which  he  was  disposed  to  make. 
He  added  that,  as  soon  as  a  place  should  be  fixed  u])on  for  the 
meeting  of  a  congress,  he  would  sent  his  plenipotentiaries  thither 
without  delay. 

But  the  mediation  had  miscarried,  for  it  would  take  several 
months  to  bring  such  parleys  to  any  termination  whatever,  and 
he  hoped  in  a  few  days  of  fine  weather  to  finish  the  war. 

Everything  was  ready,  in  fact,  on  both  sides  for  resuming 
hostilities  with  the  greatest  energy.  The  two  sovereigns,  living 
together  at  Bartenstein,'  had  contracted  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements towards  each  other,  and  promised  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms  till  the  cause  of  Europe  was  avenged,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions  restored.  They  had  signed  at 
Bartenstein  a  convention  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
act  only  in  concert,  and  not  to  treat  with  the  enemy  but  by 
common  consent.  The  proposed  aim  of  their  efforts  was  not, 
they  said,  the  abasement  of  France,  but  the  emancipation  of  the 
powers,  great  and  small,  abased  by  France.  They  were  going 
to  fight  in  order  to  bring  about  the  evacuation  of  Germany, 
Holland,  even  Italy,  if  Austria  joined  them,  to  establish,  in 
default  of  the  ancient  German  confederation,  a  new  federative 
constitution,  which  should  ensure  the  independence  of  all  the 
German  States  and  a  reasonable  influence  to  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  Germany,  for  the  rest,  the  extent  of  the  projected 
reparations  was  to  depend  on  the  success  of  the  coalition.  Other 
conventions  had  been  signed,  as  well  with  Sweden  as  with  Eng- 
land. The  latter,  more  interested  in  the  war  than  any  other, 
and  hitherto  profiting  by  the  efforts  of  the  powers  without 
making  any  herself,  had  promised  subsidies  and  land  troops. 
Her  avarice  in  regard  to  subsidies  had  indisposed  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disgust  that  prince  with  the 
crusade  which  he  had  always  meditated  against  France.  Still, 
with  the  assistance  of  f^ussia.  there  had  been  wrung  from  lilng- 
land  a  million  sterling  for  Prussia,  a  yearly  allowance  for  ilie 
Swedes  employed  in  Ponierania,  and  an  engagement  to  send  a 
corps  of  20.000  l"'nglish  to  Stralsund.  Prussia  had  promised 
on  lier  pai't  to  send  to  Stralsund  8000  vv  lO.OOO  Prussians. 
wlio.  united  with  the  20.000  i']iiglish  and  15.000  Swedes,  would 
foi'iii  on  tlie  real'  of  Na]i()leon  a  res])ectab]e  army,  and  the  more 
to  he  feared  by  him  as  it  would  cover  itself  with  the  veil  of  the 
arniistici'  signed  with  Marshal  JNFortier. 

These  conventions  communicated  to  Austria  had  no  iniluence 
II 1 1011  her.  iM'sides,  the  taking  of  1  )ant/>ig,  which  attested  the  im- 
potence of  the  Ivussians,  was  suflicient,  with  all  that  was  known 
at  \  ii'nna  concerning  the  relative  situation  of  tlie  belligerent 
ai'uiies,  to  confine  that  court  to  its  system  of  expectant  politics. 
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Alexander  and  Frederick  William  were,  therefore,  left  to 
struggle  on  against  the  French  with  the  wrecks  of  the  Prussian 
forces,  consisting  of  about  30,000  men,  mostly  prisoners  who 
had  escaped  from  our  custody,  with  the  Russian  army  recruited, 
with  the  Swedes  and  a  promised  corps  of  English  in  Pomerania. 
General  Benningsen's  troops  were  still  suffering  severe  distress, 
and  while  Napoleon  contrived  to  obtain  from  an  enemy's  country 
the  most  abundant  resources,  the  Russian  administration,  amidst 
a  friendly  country,  with  considerable  means  of  navigation,  knew 
not  how  to  find  wherewithal  to  appease  the  painful  cravings  of 
her  army.  That  unfortunate  army  suffered,  complained,  but  on 
seeing  its  young  sovereign  at  Bartenstein  it  mingled  cries  of 
attachment  with  its  cries  of  pain,  and  deceived  him  while 
promising  by  its  acclamations  more  than  it  could  perform  for 
the  policy  and  the  glory  of  the  Muscovite  empire.  Though 
ignorant,  it  could  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  uselessness  of 
that  war,  but  it  was  desirous  to  march  forward,  were  it  only  to 
concjuer  provisions.  Accordingly,  the  two  sovereigns,  repairing, 
the  one  to  Tilsit,  the  other  to  Konigsberg,  whither  they  went 
to  await  the  result  of  the  campaign,  had  left  orders  to  their 
generals  to  take  the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible. 

General  Benningsen  had  posted  himself  on  the  upper  course 
of  the  Alle,  at  Heilsberg,  where,  in  imitation  of  Napoleon,  he 
liad  created  an  entrenched  camp,  formed  some  very  ill-stocked 
magazines,  and  prepared  his  ground  to  fight  a  defensive  battle, 
if  Napoleon  entered  first  into  action.  He  could  assemble  under 
his  hand  about  ioo,000  men.  Besides  this  principal  mass,  he 
had  at  his  left  a  corps  of  18,000  men  on  the  Narew,  placed  at 
first  under  the  command  of  General  Essen,  and  afterwards  under 
that  of  General  Tolstoy.  He  had  on  his  right  about  20,000  men, 
composed  of  Kamenski's  division  returned  from  Weichselmiinde, 
and  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  Lestocq  ;  he  had,  lastly,  some 
depots  at  Konigsberg,  making  a  total  of  140,000  men  scattered 
from  Warsaw  to  Konigsberg,  ioo,ooo  of  whom  were  assembled 
on  the  Alle,  op])osite  to  our  cantonments  on  the  Passarge. 
General  Labanof  was  bringing  a  reinforcement  of  30,000  men, 
troops  drawn  from  the  interior  of  the  empire.  But  these  troops 
were  not  likely  to  be  on  the  theatre  of  war  before  the  resumption 
of"  the  operations. 

Though  this  army  could  present  itself  with  confidence  before 
any  enemy,  whoever  he  might  be,  it  could  not  fight  with  any 
chance  of  success  against  the  French  army  of  Austerlitz  and 
.Itma,  to  wliich,  Ix'sidos,  it  had  become  greatly  inferior  in  number, 
sincs^  Napol(^on  liad  had  time  to  extract  from  France  and  Italy 
new  forces,  of  wliich  we  have  already  given  a  long  renumeration. 
Najioleon,  in  fact,  was  about  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  incessant 
attentions  and  his  admii'able  forecast.     His  army,  rested,  fed, 
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recruited,  was  able  to  face  all  his  eiieniies,  either  then  declared, 
or  ready  to  declare  themselves  on  the  first  event.  On  liis  rear, 
]\rarshal  Bnine,  with  15,000  ])utch,  collected  in  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  with  14.OOO  Spaniards  despatched  from  Leg-horn.  Per- 
pio-nan,  and  l^ayonne,  and  on  march  towards  the  VAhe,  with 
the  15.000  Wurteinberovrs  recently  employed  in  reducinti;-  the 
fortresses  in  Silesia,  with  the  16,000  French  in  Boudet's  and 
Tklolitor's  divisions,  which  had  entered  Germany,  with  io,000 
men  of  the  garrison  battalions  occupying  llameln,  Magdeburg, 
S]iandau,  Ctistrin,  Stettin,  with  the  new  contingent  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Khine — ^larshal  Brune  had  an  army  of  about 
80.000  7uen.  This  army  could,  in  case  of  need,  be  reinforced 
l)y  25.000  veteran  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  coasts  of  France, 
which  would  make  it  amount  to  lOO.OOO  or  i  io,O0O  men. 

The  fatigued  French  troops,  and  the  allied  troops  on  which 
the  least  dependence  was  placed,  guarded  Dantzig.  or  continued 
the  blockade  of  Colberg  and  (iraudenz.  Two  new  corps  com- 
])ensated  on  the  Vistula  the  dissolution  of  xVugereau's  corps ; 
these  were,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  that  of  ]\Iarshal  ]\[ortier  and  that 
of  ^larshal  Lannes.  The  corps  of  ^Farshal  Mortier  was  composed 
of  the  4lh  light,  of  the  45th  and  58th  of  the  lint\  of  the  Paris 
munici]ial  regiment,  forming  Dupas'  division,  and  of  part  of 
the  Polish  regiments  recently  levied.  The  corps  of  Lannes  was 
com])osed  of  Oudinot's  famous  grenadiers  and  voltigeurs  of  the 
2nd  and  12th  light,  of  the  3rd  and  72nd  of  the  line,  forming 
\'erdier's  division.  The  Saxons  were  to  constitute  the  third 
division  of  Lannes'  cor])s.  These  two  cor]')s  were  upon  the  dif- 
ferent arms  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  one  at  Dii'schau.  the  other  at 
^Larienl)urg.  'J'hat  of  ]\lortier  could  furnish  ii.oooor  12,000 
men  present  under  fire,  that  of  luannes  15.000.  Their  nominal 
effective  was  much  more  considerable. 

Beyond  the  \'istula,  and  facing  the  enemy,  Najioleon  possessed 
live  c()r])s,  besides  the  guard  and  the  cavalry  reserve. 

Massena.  occupying  both  the  Narew  and  the  Omulew.  having 
liis  right  near  AV'arsaw.  his  centre  at  Ostroleidva,  his  left  at 
Xeidenhuig'.  guarded  the  extremity  of  our  line  with  36.OOO  men, 
24.000  of  whom  were  ready  to  fight.  Among  the  number  were 
6000  J^avai'ians. 

'^I'lie  coi'ps  of  Poles  recently  levied,  that  of  Zayonschek.  5000 
or  6000  strong,  in  great  part  cavalry,  nominally  belonging  to 
Mortier's  cor]")s.  filled  the  inter\'al  between  Massena  and  tlie 
cantonments  on  the  j'assai'ge.  and  sent  out  continual  patroles 
either  in  the  foi'ests  or  in  the  marshes  of  the  countrv. 

bristly  came  the  old  coi']is  of  .Marshals  Nt>y,  Davout,  Soult. 
Mild   l)erii;idotte.  cmitoned  all  four  Ix'hind  the  Passarge. 

We  hn\-e  ah-eady  described  lhe  I'assnrge  and  the  Alle.  risin<>' 
iK'ai"  one  atvolhev.  antl   the   iiunnM-ons   lakes  of  the  country,  th*- 
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first  running  to  our  left  perpendicularly  to  the  sea,  the  second 
right  before  us  perpendicularly  to  the  Pregel,  thus  forming 
both  of  them  an  angle,  one  side  of  which  we  occupied,  and  the 
Eussians  the  other.  Each  of  the  two  armies  was  ranged  in  a 
different  manner  on  the  sides  of  this  angle.  We  bordered  the 
Passarge  longitudinally,  that  is,  for  about  twenty  leagues  from 
Hohenstein  to  Braunsberg.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  in 
order  to  face  us,  were  concentrated  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Alle,  near  Heilsberg. 

Marshal  Ney,  established  at  the  top  of  this  angle,  which  was 
rather  irregular,  like  all  those  of  Nature's  making,  held  at  once 
the  Alle  and  the  Passarge  by  Guttstadt  and  Deppen  with  his 
corps  of  25,000  men,  furnishing  17,000  combatants,  incompar- 
able troops,  and  worthy  of  their  commander.  At  the  same 
height,  but  somewhat  in  rear.  Marshal  Davout  was,  like  Marshal 
Ney,  between  the  Alle  and  the  Passarge,  between  Allenstein  and 
Hohenstein,  flanking  Marshal  Ney,  preventing  the  enemy  from 
turning  the  army  and  coming  by  Osterode  to  open  a  passage 
toward  the  Vistula.  His  corps,  a  model  of  discipline  and  bear- 
ing, made  in  the  image  of  him  who  commanded  it,  could  bring 
into  action  30,000  out  of  40,000  men.  He  it  was  among  all  the 
marshals  whose  troops  always  presented  the  greatest  number  of 
men  fit  for  fighting,  thanks  to  his  vigilance  and  his  vigour. 
Marshal  Soult,  placed  on  the  left  of  Marshal  Ney,  guarded  at 
Liebstadt  the  middle  of  the  course  of  the  Passarge,  having  en- 
trenched posts  at  the  bridges  of  Pittehnen  and  Lomitten.  He 
had  an  effective  of  43,000  men,  and  30,000  or  31,000  present 
under  arms.  Marshal  Bernadotte  defended  the  Lower  Passarge 
from  Spanden  to  Braunsberg  with  36,000  men,  24,000  of  whom 
were  ready  to  march.  Dupont's  fine  division  occupied  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  or  Frische  Haff. 

Lastly,  between  the  Passarge  and  the  Vistula,  in  a  tract  inter- 
spersed with  lakes  and  marshes,  were  situated  the  headquarters 
of  Finkenstein,  where  Napoleon  was  encamped  amidst  his  guard, 
mustering  8000  or  9000  combatants  out  of  an  effective  of 
12,000  men.  A  little  further  in  rear,  and  to  the  left,  was  spread 
Murat's  cavalry,  comprehending  all  tlie  cavalry  of  the  army,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hussars  and  chasseurs  left  to  each  corps  as 
the  means  of  guarding  itself.  Out  of  30,000  horse,  it  contained 
20,000  ready  to  mount. 

Such  were  the  forces  of  Napoleon.  From  tlie  Rhine  to  the 
]-*assarge,  from  Bohemia  to  the  Baltic,  in  troops  on  march  or 
which  had  already  reached  the  theatre  of  war,  in  troops  guard- 
ing his  rear  or  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  invalid  soldiers, 
wounded  or  sick,  French  or  allies,  he  numbered  more  than 
400,000  nicn.  If  we  take  into  account  those  only  that  were 
about  to  enter  into  action,  and  exclude  the  coqjs  of  Massena 
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destined  to  guard  the  Nfirew.  we  may  say  that  lie  liad  at  hand 
six  cor]5S,  those  of  Marshals  Ney,  Uavout,  Soult,  Bernadotte, 
Lannes,  Mortier.  besides  the  cavalry  and  the  guard,  which 
composed  an  effective  of  225,000  men,*  160,000  of  whom  were 
real  combatants.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  the  offensive  !  The 
further  you  advance,  the  more  fatigue,  dispersion,  the  necessity 
for  guarding  yourself,  diminish  the  strength  of  armies.  Let  us 
suppose  these  400,000  men  falling  back  to  the  Rhine,  not  in 
consequence  of  defeat,  but  from  a  calculation  of  prudence,  every 
man  exce]:>ting  the  sick  would  have  furnished  a  combatant.  On 
the  Vistula,  on  the  contrary,  less  than  half  could  fight.  Let  ns 
su])])ose  them  to  be  two  hundred  leagues  further  off,  not  more 
than  a  fourth  could  have  presented  themselves  before  the 
enemy.  And  yet  he  who  conducted  these  masses  was  the 
greatest  organiser  that  ever  existed.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  the 
nature  of  things  which  has  decreed  that  attack  should  be  more 
difficult  than  defence  ! 

But  the  160,000  men  whom  Napoleon  had  at  his  disposal, 
after  he  had  sufficiently  covered  his  flanks  and  his  rear,  were  all 
in  rank.  If  the  same  method  of  counting  had  been  applied  to 
the  llussian  army,  most  assuredly  there  would  not  have  been 
140,000  men.  Napoleon's  soldiers  were  perfectly  rested,  abun- 
dantly fed,  suitably  clothed  for  war,  that  is  to  say,  dressed  and 
shod,  well  jH-ovided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The  cavalry, 
in  particular,  recomposed  in  the  plains  of  the  Lower  \'istula, 
mounted  with  the  finest  horses  of  Germany,  having  resumed 
its  exercises  for  two  mouths  past,  presented  a  superb  spectacle. 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  see  it  altogether  in  one  plain,  had  gone 
to  Elbing  to  review  it.  Eighteen  thousand  horse,  an  enormous 
mass,  moved  by  a  single  chief,  IMnce  ]\Iurat,  had,  after  manoeu- 
vring before  liim  for  a  whole  day,  dazzled  his  eyes,  though  so 
accustomed  to  large  armies,  to  such  a  degree,  that  writing  an  hour 
afterwards  to  his  ministers,  he  could  not  help  extolling  the  fine 
sight  which  he  had  just  beheld  in  the  plains  of  Elbing. 

Fi'om  a  forecast  for  which  he  had  grt\at  r(\ason  to  ap]ilaud  him- 
self. Xapolt-on  had  given  orders  that  after  the  1st  of  May  all  the 

KfTi'ctivo.  frcscnt  tinder  arms. 

'    Ncv  .....  25. OO)    .....      17,000 

Davout   .....  40,000    .....     30,000 

Sniilt       .....  43,000    .  .  .      J  1,000  or  32,000 

J!oriiaflott(>     ....  36,000    .....      24,000 

JIurat     .....  30,000    .....      20,000 

(iiiard    .....  12,000    .  .  .  S,ooo  or  9,000 

Laiiiios  .....  20,000    .....      15,000 

Mortier 15,000 10,000 


221,000  155,000 

Herknnins:  Zayonsrhek's  WAo.  5000  for  7000  or  Sooo,  we  sliall  have  160.000 
■oiniiatatii>  out  of  a  total  cll'eetive  of  220,000  men. 
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corps  should  leave  the  villages  in  which  they  were  cantoned,  and 
encamp  in  divisions,  within  reach  of  one  another,  in  well-chosen 
situations,  and  behind  good  field-works.  This  was  the  right  way 
to  prevent  being  surprised ;  for  the  examples  of  armies  attacked 
unawares  in  their  winter  quarters  have  all  been  furnished  by 
troops,  which  had  spread  themselves  for  the  sake  of  lodging  and 
jjro visions.  An  army  vigorously  attacked  in  this  position  may, 
before  it  has  time  to  rally,  lose  in  number  half  its  force,  in 
territory,  provinces,  and  kingdoms.  The  precaution  of  encamp- 
ing, though  infinitely  prudent,  he  had  great  difficulty  to  obtain 
from,  officers  and  soldiers,  for  it  obliged  them  to  leave  good  can- 
tonments, where  each  had  comfortably  established  himself,  and 
thenceforward  expect  from  magazines  alone  those  provisions 
which  they  found  more  surely  on  the  spot.  Napoleon,  neverthe- 
less, required  it,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  all  the  corps  were  en- 
camped in  hovels,  covered  by  earthworks  or  by  immense  abattis, 
manoeuvring  every  day,  and  having  recovered,  in  consequence 
of  their  assemblage  in  mass,  the  energy  of  the  military  spirit,  an 
energy  which  is  infinitely  fluctuating,  which  rises  or  sinks,  not 
only  from  victory  or  defeat,  but  by  activity  or  rest,  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  short,  which  stretch  or  relax  the  human  mind 
like  a  spring. 

Nature,  so  dreary  in  this  climate  during  winter,  but  which  is 
nowhere  destitute  of  beauty,  especially  when  the  returning  sun 
brings  back  to  it  light  and  life — Nature  herself  invited  the  men  to 
motion.  Rich  pastures  afforded  food  for  the  horses,  and  allowed  all 
the  means  of  transport  to  be  devoted  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
men.  The  two  armies  were  in  presence,  within  cannon-shot, 
sometimes  manoeuvring  before  each  other's  face,  reciprocally 
serving  for  a  sight  to  one  another,  but  abstaining  from  firing, 
certain  that  this  peaceful  activity  would  change  soon  enough  to 
a  sanguinary  conflict.  On  both  sides  a  speedy  resumption  of 
the  operations  was  expected,  and  they  kept  on  their  guard  for 
fear  of  being  surprised.  One  day  even,  towards  Braunsberg, 
a  post  occupied  by  Dupont's  division,  there  was  heard  at  night- 
fall a  confused  sound  of  voices,  which  seemed  to  denote  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  corps.  The  officers  ran  up,  conceiving 
that  the  attack  of  the  cantonments  had  at  length  comuienced, 
and  that  the  Russians  were  taking  the  initiative.  But  on 
approaching  tho  ]")lace  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  they  per- 
ceived a  multitudes  of  wild  swans  sporting  in  the  Passarge,  on 
the  banks  of  which  they  dwell  in  countless  flocks.* 

Meanwliile,  Na])oleon,  having  returned  from  Dantzig  and 
i^'Abing,  and  having  all  his  means  collected  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  I'assarge,  resolved  to  set  himself  in  motion  on  the  loth 

*  Those  ])arti(\ilars  are  derived  from  (ieneral  Dupont's  military  memoirs, 
titill  manusci'ipt,  and  rr'[)letc  witli  the  hip.'licst  iiiti.'ic.-^t. 
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of  .liine,  to  march  to  the  Alle,  to  dt'sceud  its  cuur.-.e,  to  separate 
tlie  liussians  from  K()ingsl)Hrir,  to  take  that  city  before  their  faces, 
and  to  throw  tliem  back  upon  the  Xiemen.  lie  had  given  orders 
that,  by  the  loth.  each  ro/yAs  d'annec  shoiikl  be  su])pHed  with 
bread  and  biscuit  for  fourteen  days,  four  in  the  sokliers'  knap- 
sacks, ten  in  the  caissons.  J3ut  whik'  he  was  pre])ai'ing  to  recom- 
mence liostilities,  the  Eussians,  determined  to  be  beforehand  witli 
liim,  anticipated  by  five  days  the  movement  of  the  Frencli  army, 
li  miglit  have  been  expected  that  they  woukl  have  defied  all 
the  risks  of  the  offensive,  when  the  salvation  of  Dantzifj  was  at 
stake.  But  now,  when  no  pressing  interest  urged  them  to  haste. 
to  venture  to  attack  Xapuk^jn  in  long  studied,  carefullv  defended 
positions,  merely  because  the  fine  season  had  arrived,  was  a  ])ro- 
ceediug  conceivable  only  of  a  general  acting  without  reflection, 
obeying  vague  instincts  rather  than  an  enlightened  reason.  One 
ought  to  have  been  as  sure,  as  one  was  uncertain,  of  the  due 
execution  of  the  operations,  in  then  opposing  the  Russian  troops 
to  the  French  troops,  that  there  would  not  have  been  any  good 
plan  of  offensive  against  Xa])oleon,  established  as  he  was  upon 
the  Passarge.  To  attack  by  sea,  to  attempt  to  take  J^raunsberg 
on  the  Lower  Passarge,  and  then  to  dash  against  the  Lower 
Vistula  and  JJantzig  which  we  occupied,  w(juld  be  but  a  series 
of  follies.  To  attack  on  the  opposite  side,  that  is  to  say,  to 
ascend  the  Alle,  to  pass  between  the  sources  of  the  Alle  and 
those  of  the  I'assarge,  to  turn  our  right  to  sli])  between  Marshal 
Xey  and  ]NLassena's  corps,  in  the  space  guarded  by  the  Poles,  was 
all  that  X'ap«)leon  himself  desired;  for  in  this  case  he  should 
ascend  bv  his  left,  avt  between  ilu^  liussians  aiid  Konifjsbero-, 
cut  them  oir  from  theii-  base  of  oi)eration,  and  throw  them  into 
the  inextricable  difliculties  of  the  interior  of  J'oland.  Li  taking 
the  offensive,  then,  there  were  but  dangers  to  incur,  without  a 
single  advantageous  residt  to  obtain.  To  wait  forNa])oleon  on  the 
!*regel,  the  right  to  Kf'migsberg,  the  left  to  Wehlau.  to  defend 
that  line  stoutlv.  then,  that  line  being  lost,  to  fall  back  in  good 
order  upon  the  Xiemen.  to  entice  the  French  into  the  recesses 
of  the  empire,  avoiding  great  battles,  o])posing  to  them  the  most 
formidable  of  C)b.-tac]es,  that  of  distance,  and  refusing  them  the 
advantage  of  signal  victories — such  would  ha\e  bet^u  tlie  only 
rational  conduct  on  the  pai't  of  the  l{n>>ian  general,  and  a> 
sul)ser|uent  experience   has   unfortunately  for   us  demonstrate(k 

the  oiilv  wise  CoUI'.-e. 

f')Ul  (leiieral  I  )eniiing>en,  who  h.ad  ])romised  his  sovereign  to 
draw  the  mo>t  brilliant  coiise(|uences  from  the  battle  of  I'^vlau. 
and  -oon  to  gain  for  him  an  ample  com])ensation  for  the  loss  of 
hant/.iir.  could  no  further  ]irolong  the  inaction  observed  during 
the  siege  of  that  ])lace.  and  thought  himself  obliged  to  take  the 
initiative,      Accorellngly,  he  luul  formed  the  plan  of  falling  upon 
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Marshal  Ney,  whose  very  advanced  position  was  more  favourable 
to  surprise  than  any  other.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  desirous  of  keep- 
ing not  only  the  Passarge  up  to  its  sources,  but  the  Alle  itself 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  so  as  to  occupy  the  apex  of  the 
angle  described  by  those  two  rivers,  had  placed  Marshal  Ney  at 
Guttstadt  on  the  Alle.  The  latter  must  have  appeared  in  the 
air  to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  precautions  taken  to 
remedy  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  such  a  situation.  But 
all  the  means  of  a  prompt  concentration  were  secured  and  pre- 
])ared  beforehand.  Marshal  Ney  had  his  retreat  indicated  upon 
IJeppen,  Marshal  Davout  upon  Osterode,  Marshal  Soult  upon 
Liebstadt  and  Mohrungen,  Marshal  Bernadotte  upon  Preuss- 
Holland.  If  the  enemy  persisted,  they  were  all  to  make  one 
march  further,  to  join  themselves  at  Saalfeld  with  the  guard, 
with  Lannes,  with  Mortier,  with  Murat,  in  a  labyrinth  of  lakes 
and  forests,  the  outlets  of  which  were  known  to  none  but  Napo- 
leon, and  where  he  had  prepared  a  disaster  for  the  imprudent 
adversary  who  should  come  thither  in  quest  of  him. 

Without  having  dived  into  any  of  these  combinations,  General 
Benningsen  resolved  to  surprise  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  and  made 
such  dispositions  as  at  first  sight  seemed  calculated  to  succeed. 
He  directed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  upon  Marshal  Ney, 
confining  himself  to  mere  demonstrations  against  the  other 
marshals.  Three  columns,  and  even  four,  reckoning  the  im- 
perial guard,  accompanied  by  all  the  cavalry,  were  to  ascend 
the  Alle,  to  attack  Marshal  Ney  in  front  by  Altkirch,  on  the 
left  by  Wolfsdorf,  on  the  right  by  Guttstadt,  while  Platow, 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  filling  with  his  horsemen  the  space 
which  separated  us  from  the  Narew,  and  with  the  light  infantry 
forcing  the  Alle  above  Guttstadt,  was  to  endeavour  to  slip 
between  Ney's  corps  and  Davout's.  Meanwhile,  the  imperial 
guard,  under  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  was  to  place  itself 
in  reserve  behind  the  three  columns  destined  to  attack  Marshal 
Ney,  and  to  proceed  to  the  assistance  of  any  of  them  that  might 
need  it.  A  column  composed  of  two  divisions,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  Doctorow,  had  orders  to  come  from 
Olbersdorf  to  Lomitten,  to  attack  the  bridges  of  Marshal  Soult, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  assisting  Marshal  Ney.  Another 
Jlussian  column,  under  Generals  Kamenski  and  Kembow,  was 
directed  to  make  a  strong  demonstration  on  the  bridge  of 
Spanden,  which  Marshal  Bernadotte  was  guarding,  so  that  the 
whole  course  of  the  I'assarge  would  be  threatened  at  once. 
The  Prussian  general,  Lestocq,  was  even  directed  to  show  him- 
self before  Braunsberg,  in  order  to  increase  the  uncertainty  of 
the  Frencli  respecting  the  general  plan  upon  which  all  these 
attacks  were  arranged. 

It  reuiaiiifd  to  be  se(>n  wIhMIhu"  tlie  dispositions  of  tlie  Piissian 
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u^eueral,  ap])ai'ently  well  calculated,  wouki  be  executed  with  the 
precision  re(|uisite  for  Li-ivino-  success  to  such  complicated  o[)era- 
tioiis,  and  whether  they  would  not  lind  the  French  so  prepared, 
so  resolute,  that  it  would  be  inipossil)le  to  sur])rise  them  and  to 
force  them  in  their  posirioii.  The  movements  of  these  numerous 
columns,  concealed  liy  the  forests  and  the  lakes  of  that  dreary 
country,  escaped  our  generals,  who  had  no  idea  that  the  Kussiaus 
were  ready,  but  who,  knowing  that  they  were  ready  themselves, 
and  expecting  to  march  every  moment,  felt  neither  surprise  nor 
fear  at  sight  of  the  preparations  of  the  enemy. 

Here  we  niay  perceive  that  forecast  is  all-[)owerful  in  war. 
This  formidable  attack,  directed  against  ]\Iarshal  Ney,  would 
infalliblv  have  succeeded,  if  our  troops,  scattered  in  the  villages, 
had  been  surprised  and  obliged  to  run  to  the  rear  to  rally.  J^ut 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  thanks  to  the  orders  of  Na])oleou, 
tlisagreeable  orders  to  all  the  corps,  and  which  he  had  been 
oljliged  to  render  absolute  in  order  to  enforce  their  execution, 
the  troops  were  encamped  by  divisions,  covered  l)y  earthworks 
and  by  abattis,  established  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
defend  themselves  for  a  long  time,  and  succour  one  another 
before  they  were  obliged  to  gi\'e  way. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  by  daybreak,  the  IJussian 
advanced  guard,  led  In"  Prince  IJagration.  advanced  rapidly  upon 
the  j)osirion  of  Altkirch.  one  of  those  occupied  by  Marshal 
Xey  with  a  division,  and  neglected  all  the  petty  French  posts 
scattered  in  the  woods,  intending  to  take  by  turning  them. 
Our  troops,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  encampment,  slept 
readv  for  battle,  pleased  rather  than  astonished  at  sight  of  the 
enemy,  full  of  com])osure,  exercised  e\'ery  day  in  firing,  opened 
a  murderous  lire  ui)on  the  Russians,  which  (piickly  brought 
them  to  a  stand.  The  39th,  ])laced  in  advance  at  Altkirch.  did 
not  retire  till  it  had  strewed  the  foot  of  the  entrenchments  witli 
slain.  Meanwhile  the  attacks  made  upon  ^Volfsdorf  on  the 
left,  upon  Guttstadt  on  the  right,  and  further  still  to  the  right 
u])(in  Bergfried.  were  vigorously  executed,  but  luckily  without 
anv  unitv.  and  in  >ucli  a  manner  as  to  allow  ]\Iarshal  Xey  time 
to  effect  his  retreat.  Hastening  to  the  head  of  his  troops,  lie 
perceived  that  the  ])rincipal  elbu-t  of  the  Russian  army  was 
concentrated  upon  him.  and  that  it  wa-^  time  for  liim  to  take 
the  I'oad  to  l)e|)pen.  a-signed  by  the  foi-esight  of  Xa])oleon  as 
his  line  of  retreat.  Jle  had  one  of  his  (li\-isions  in  advance  of 
(iuttstadt  at  Ki'ossen.  the  other  in  I'mi- at  (Hottau.  lie  united 
tlieiii.  taking  time,  however,  to  collect  his  artillery,  his  baggage, 
his  detached  ])osts  in  the  wnmls.  all  which  he  took  awav  with 
him.  excepting  two  or  ihrei'  himdi'ed  men,  left  at  the  furthest 
extremity  r,f  "the  tV,re-t  of  Amt-(iuttstadt.  Jle  followed  the 
road  from  (au;-l;ult  to  JJej-pen  through  Quel/  and  Ankendorf, 
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slowly  traversing  the  narrow  space  comprised  between  the  Alle 
and  the  Passarge,  halting  with  extraordinary  coolness  to  give 
fire  with  two  ranks,  sometimes  charging  with  the  bayonet  the 
infantry  which  pressed  him  too  closely,  or  forming  in  square, 
pouring  volleys,  within  point-blank  range,  upon  the  innumerable 
Russian  cavalry,  in  short,  filling  the  enemy  with  an  admiration 
which  they  expressed  themselves  a  few  days  afterwards.*  He 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  entirely  the  space  of  four  or  five 
leagues,  which  separates  the  Alle  at  this  place  from  the  Passarge, 
and  he  halted  at  Ankendorf.  He  had  had  to  do  with  15,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry  ;  and  if  the  two  colunms  of  I'rince 
13agration  and  Lieutenant-General  Sacken  had  acted  together, 
if  the  imperial  guard  had  joined  them,  opposed  to  60,000  men, 
he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  experience  a  terrible  disaster. 
He  had  lost  1200  or  1500  killed  or  wounded,  but  more  than 
3COO  Russians  had  fallen.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  enemy  desisted  of  himself,  without  any  motive,  as  it  fre- 
c[uently  happens  when  a  firm  and  cousistcut.  mind  does  not 
direct  the  movements  of  great  masses. 

On  the  same  day,  the  hetman  Platow  had  passed  the  Alle  at 
Bergfried,  and  inundated  with  his  Cossacks  the  marshy  and 
woody  tract  which  separated  the  grand  army  from  the  posts 
of  Marshal  Massena.  But  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
would  venture  to  attack  Marshal's  Davout's  30,000  men.  The 
latter,  hearing  the  distant  thunder  of  the  cannon,  hastily  col- 
lected his  troops  between  the  Alle  and  the  Passarge,  and  took 
the  road  to  Alt-Ramten,  which  permitted  him  to  succour  Marshal 
Ney  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  approaching  Osterode.  By 
a  lucky  stratagem  of  war,  he  sent  one  of  his  oflicers  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy,  with  despatches  announcing  his  speedy 
arrival  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  to  support  Marshal  Ney. 
On  the  opposite  side,  to  the  left  of  Ney's  corps,  the  attacks 
projected    against  Marshals   Soult  and   J3ernadotte   were   exe- 

'"  Plotho  gives  the  following,-  account  of  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney  to 
Dcpjien  :  — 

■'The  French,  consummate  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  resolved  on  tliat  day 
this  wevy  difUcult  problem,  to  execute  a  retreat  that  is  become  indispensable, 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  who  is  much  stronger  and  urgently  pressing,  and  to 
render  it  as  littlf  ])rejndicial  as  possible,  'i'hey  extricated  themselves  from 
tlie  situation  with  the  utmost  skill.  The  calmness  and  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rapidity,  shown  by  Ney's  corps,  in  assem])ling  at  the  signal 
of  three  cannon-shot;  the  coolness  and  attentive  circumspection  with  which 
it  executed  ils  ntlieal,  during  which  it  opposed  a  resist :iiice  renewed  at  e\er_y 
step,  and  knew  liow  tr)  avail  itself  in  a  masterly  Jiiiiniiei-  of  every  position — 
a,ll  this  |)r()V(<l  th(!  tident  of  the  ciqitain  who  comiiiiHided  the  French,  and  the 
habit  III'  \v;ir  ciirricil  by  them  to  perfection,  as  strongly  as  the  tiiu,'st  disjiosi- 
tioiis  and  the  most.  s(-iinitilic  exticution  of  an  olVensi\e  o])cra( ion  could  have 
done.  i''or  ;ii  tacking  with  suc^cess.  as  wcU  as  for  opposing  a  regular  resist- 
ance in  a  rctic.'it,  thcic  arr  rc<|uirr(l  rai'e  (pialities,  virtues  dillicult  to  practise, 
and  \>\  it  is  TU'C(>s:ny  that  all  these  sliould  be  coudjined  in  the  same  person 
lo  form  the  great  captain." 
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ciitt'd  coi.fonnaljly  to  tlir  ])l;ui  agreed  upon.  Lieutenant- 
(leneral  Doctorow,  marching  with  two  divisions  by  Worniditt 
and  Olhersdorf,  over  the  ^r'//s  ih'  ft'iid  which  Marshal  Soult  was 
guarding,  found,  in  atlvance  of  the  J*assarge.  numerous  abattis, 
and  brliind  those  abattis  brave  tirailleurs,  wlio  kept  up  a  con- 
stant and  well-directed  lire,  lie  was  obliged  to  fight  for  several 
successive  hours  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  whicli  de- 
fendi'd  the  a]>proachi'S  of  the  bridge  of  Lomitten.  No  sooner 
had  he  carried  one  ])art  of  the  abattis  than  companies  of  reserve, 
falling  upon  his  troops,  drove  them  out  at  the  point  of  the 
liayonet.  JJetachments  of  Jvussian  cavalry,  having  crossed  some 
fords  of  the  J'assarge,  were  obliged  by  our  mounted  chasseurs 
to  fall  back.  The  cour.-e  of  the  I'assarge  was  everywhere  left 
in  the  ])ossessiou  of  the  valiant  troo])s  of  2\larshal  Soult  :  merely 
the  half-burned  al)attis,  in  advance  of  the  bridge  of  Lomitten, 
had  been  finally  relincpushed  to  the  Hussians.  General  Doctorow 
desisted  towards  niiihtfall,  exhausted  with  fatio'ue,  despairing  of 
overcoming  such  obstacles  defended  by  such  soldiers.  The  Hus- 
sians. attacking  uncovered  our  troops  who  were  well  sheltered, 
had  more  than  2000  men  put  hors  de  combat,  and  we  had  not 
lost  aljove  looo.  Generals  Ferey  and  A'ivies,  of  Carra  St.  Cyi''s 
division,  wiih  the  47tli  and  56th  of  the  line,  and  the  24tli  light, 
had  coN'cred  themselves  with  glory  at  the  bridge  of  Lomitten. 

An  action  nearly  similar  had  taken  pl.'ice  at  the  bridge  of 
S[)anden.  which  belonged  to  Marshal  Eernadotte.  An  entrench- 
ment of  earth  covered  the  bridge.  The  27th  light  guarded  this 
no^t.  ha\ing  in  rear  the  two  brigades  of  X'illate's  division.  At 
the  very  commencement  of  the  action.  ^Marshal  Bernadotte 
received  a  wound  in  the  neck,  which  ol)liged  him  to  relinquish 
the  command  to  his  chief  of  the  staff,  CJeneral  ]\Iaison.  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  energetic  oflicers  in  the  army.  The 
liussians,  here  united  with  the  I'russians,  cannonaded  the  tHr  (h: 
lioni  for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  conceived  that  tlu^y  had 
daunted  the  troo]is  which  defended  it,  they  advanced  to  scale 
it.  The  xildiers  of  the  27th  light  had  received  orders  to  lie 
(hiwii  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  not  be  perceived.  They 
allowed  the  as-ailants  to  come  to  the  foot  of  the  entrenchment, 
and  then  liy  a  ])oiiit-blank  discharge  swe])t  down  thi'ic  hundred 
and  wounded  several  hundred  more.  The  JJussians  and  Prus- 
sian-, ^iruck  with  terror,  dis])ei'sed,  and  retired  in  disoriler.  'J'he 
i7th  di'agoons  then  debouching  from  the  li'lr  tic  pmit,  rushed 
upon  them  at  a  gallop  and  cut  down  a  great  number. 

The  attack  was  not  pushed  beyond  this  ]ioint.  It  had  cost 
the  enemy  not  fewer  than  six  or  st'\-en  huiulred  men.  Our 
|i  i.-s  was  in-ignilicant. 

This  vigorous  manner  oi'  recei\-ing  the  Russians  all  along  the 
l'a>-ai'ge  excited  in   them  a  sui'[)rise  ea>y  to  be  conceivetl,  and 
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produced  a  comuiencemcut  of  hesitation  iu  plans  adopted  with 
too  little  reflection  to  be  prosecuted  with  perseverance.  The 
Russian  and  Prussian  column  of  Generals  Kamenski  and  llem- 
bow,  beaten  at  Spanden,  awaited  ulterior  orders  before  engaging 
in  fresh  enterprises.  General  Doctorow,  stopped  at  the  bridge 
of  Lomitten,  ascended  the  Passarge  to  approach  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  army.  General  Benningsc^n,  surrounded  at 
Quetz  by  the  greater  number  of  his  troops,  not  having  been 
able  to  take  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  but  having  obliged  him  to  fall 
back,  and  not  yet  aware  of  all  the  obstacles  which  he  should  have 
to  encounter,  resolved  to  make  a  new  effort  on  the  following  day 
against  that  same  corps,  the  object  of  his  most  violent  attacks. 

Six  or  seven  hours  after  these  simultaneous  attempts  on  the 
line  of  the  Passarge,  Napoleon  received  intelligence  of  them  at 
Finkenstein,  for  he  was  scarcely  twelve  leagues  from  the  most 
distant  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  had  taken  care  to  regulate  his 
means  of  correspondence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  informed  of 
the  most  trivial  incident  with  extreme  promptness,  lie  was 
anticipated  by  six  days  only,  since  his  orders  had  been  given  for 
the  loth  of  June.  He  was  not  therefore  taken  at  unawares. 
His  resolutions  were  formed  for  all  cases :  no  hesitation,  con- 
sequently no  loss  of  time,  could  retard  his  dispositions.  He 
approved  the  conduct  of  IMarshal  Ney,  gave  him  the  praise 
which  he  deserved,  and  enjoined  him  to  retire  in  good  order 
upon  Deppen,  and  if  he  could  not  defend  the  Passarge  at 
Deppen,  to  fall  back  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  lakes,  first  to 
Lieberaiihl,  then  to  Saalfeld.  He  ordered  Marshal  Havout  to 
unite  his  three  divisions  immediately  on  the  left  flank  of  Marshal 
Ney,  directing  his  course  to  Osterode,  which  was  already  done, 
as  we  have  seen.  He  enjoined  Marshal  Soult  to  ]5ersist  in 
defending  the  Passarge,  and  to  retire  \\\)o\\  Mohrungen,  and 
from  Mohrungen  to  Saalfeld,  if  he  was  forced  in  his  position  or 
one  of  his  neighbours  was  forced  in  his.  Tlie  same  instructions 
were  sent  to  the  corps  of  Marshal  Bernadotte,  witli  indication 
of  the  route  from  Preuss-Holland  to  Saalfeld  as  the  line  of 
retreat. 

While  Napoleon  was  bringing  back  to  Saalfeld  his  lieutenants 
placed  in  front,  he  was  calling  to  the  same  point  his  lieutenants 
placed  in  rear.  He  ordered  Marshal  Lannes  to  march  from 
]\larienburg  to  Christburg  and  Saalfeld,  Marshal  Mortier,  who 
was  at  Hirschau,  to  follow  the  same  route,  and  both  to  take  with 
them  as  large  a  cpiantity  of  provisions  as  they  could.  Tlie  liglit 
cavalry  was  to  assemble  at  l<]lbing,  the  heavy  cavalry  at  Christ- 
burg, and  to  lu'oceed  towards  Saalfeld.  "^Phe  three  divisions  of 
dragoons,  encam]ied  on  the  right  at  J^ischoffswerder,  Strasburg, 
and  Soldaii,  had  orders  to  rally  around  Havout's  corps  by 
Osterode.    All  were  to  take  their  provisions  along  witli  them,  by 
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means  of  conveyauces  previously  provided.  It  would  take  forty- 
eight  hours  before  these  different  concentrations  were  effected, 
and  160.000  men  were  assembled  between  Saalfeld  and  Osterode. 
Napolt-on.  moreover,  made  his  guard  march  from  Finkenstein 
for  Saalfeld,  and  prepared  to  leave  Finkenstein  himself  on  the 
following  day,  the  6th,  when  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
should  be  more  decided,  and  his  desigiis  more  clearly  indicated, 
lie  sent  his  household  to  Dantzig,  as  well  as  ]M.  de  Talleyrand, 
who  was  quite  unfit  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  head- 
((uarters. 

On  the  6th,  in  fact,  the  Kussian  columns  charged  to  prosecute 
the  attack  commenced  on  the  corps  of  ]\Iarshal  Ney  were  more 
concentrated,  in  consequence  of  the  offensive  movement  which 
they  had  made  on  the  preceding  day,  and  ^Marshal  Ney  was 
about  to  have  upon  his  hands  30.OOO  infantry  and  15,000 
cavalrv.  After  the  losses  sustained  on  the  preceding  day,  he 
could  oppose  but  15,000  men  to  the  enemy.  But  he  had  pro- 
vided beforehand  for  every  contingency.  He  had  sent  on  his 
wounded  and  his  baggage  beyond  Deppen,  that  the  road  might 
be  free,  and  that  his  curps  (Carmec  might  not  meet  with  any 
obstacle  on  its  passage.  Instead  of  decamping  in  haste,  Marshal 
Xey  Ijoldly  waited  for  the  enemy,  the  brigades  of  which  his  two 
divisions  were  composed  being  ranged  cji  echelons,  each  extend- 
ing l)eyend  the  other.  I'^acli  echelon  before  it  retired  delivered 
its  fire,  frecjuently  even  charging  with  the  bayonet,  and  leaving 
the  next  t'cheldn  to  repress  the  Kussians.  On  open  ground,  with 
troops  less  steady,  such  a  retreat  would  have  ended  in  a  rout. 
But  owing  to  a  skilful  choice  of  positions,  owing  also  to  extra- 
ordinary firmness  in  the  men,  ^Marshal  Ney  could  take  several 
hours  to  traverse  the  space  of  less  than  two  leagues.  Every 
moment  he  beheld  a  multitude  of  horse  rushing  en  masse  upon 
his  bayonets,  but  all  their  efforts  were  foiled  by  his  unyielding 
squares.  J  laving  arrived  near  a  small  lake,  the  enemy  coui- 
niitted  the  Ijlunder  of  dividing,  in  order  that  one  part  might 
pass  on  the  right  of  the  lake,  the  other  part  on  the  left.  The 
iutreind  marshal,  seizing  the  op^iortune  moment,  with  equal 
resolution  ami  ])resence  of  mind,  halted,  resumed  the  offensive 
against  the  divided  enemy,  charged  him  with  vigour,  repulsed 
him  to  some  distance,  and  thus  obtained  time  to  regain  cpiietly 
1  lii^  bridge  of  |)e])peii,  l)chiml  which  ]u-  should  be  in'otected  from 
all  attack.  On  reaching  that  s])t)t  he  ])laced  his  artillery  ad\an- 
lageously  in  advance  of  the  I'assai'g*'.  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
atti-nq)te(l  to  >h()\v  him-elf  he  riddled  him  with  balls. 

This  ac^tir)!!,  which  co-t  us  some  hundred  men.  but  the  enemy 
iwici-  or  thrice  as  many,  heightened  the  admiration  excited  in 
lioth  armies  l)y  the  intre]-)idity  of  ^Marshal  Ney.  On  our  left, 
ahjntrthe  Lower  Passarge.  the  IJussian  columns  remained  motiou- 
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less,  awaiting'  the  result  of  tlie  action  going  on  between  Gnttstadt 
and  Deppen.  On  our  right,  Marshal  Davout's  corps,  on  march 
since  the  preceding  day,  had  proceeded  without  accident  to  the 
flank  of  Marshal  Ney,  in  order  to  support  him  or  to  gain  Osterode. 

With  such  lieutenants,  with  such  soldiers,  the  combinations 
of  Napoleon  had,  besides  their  merit  of  conception,  the  advan- 
tasfe  of  an  almost  infallible  execution.  In  the  evening  of  the 
6th,  Napoleon,  having  directed  all  that  were  behind  to  Saalfeld, 
repaired  thither  himself,  to  judge  of  events  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  rally  his  lieutenants  there  if  they  were  repulsed,  or  to 
direct  upon  any  one  of  them  the  mass  of  his  troops  if  they  had 
maintained  their  ground,  in  order  to  take  the  offensive  in  his 
turn  with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  forces.  On  his 
arrival  at  Saalfeld  he  learned  that  the  greatest  tran((uillity 
had  prevailed  during  the  day,  that  on  the  Upper  Passarge  the 
intrepid  Ney  had  effected  thti  most  successful  retreat  toward 
Deppen,  and  that  Marshal  Davout  was  already  on  marcli  upon 
the  right  flank  of  INlarshal  Ney  towards  Alt-Uamtem.  Things 
could  not  be  going  on  better.  Next  day,  the  7th,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  go  himself  to  Deppen,  to  the  advanced  posts,  and 
left  orders  for  all  the  corps  marching  to  Saalfeld  to  follow  him 
to  Deppen.  In  the  evening  of  the  7th  he  went  to  Alt-lleichan, 
and  having  again  learned  that  all  still  continued  quiet,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Deppen,  congratulated  Marshal  Ney  and  likewise  his 
troops  on  their  gallant  conduct,  saw  the  liussian  army  motion- 
less as  an  army  whose  undecided  commander  is  puzzled  what 
course  to  pursue,  and  ordered  a  strong  demonstration,  in  order 
to  judge  of  his  real  intentions.  Tlie  Russians  repulsed  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  they  were  more  dis])Osed  to  fall 
back  than  to  persist  in  their  offensive  march. 

General  Benningsen,  in  fact,  perceiving  the  futility  of  tJie 
efforts  directed  against  Marshal  Ney's  corps,  the  little  success 
gained  on  the  other  points  of  the  Passarge,  and  above  all  the 
rapid  concentration  of  tlie  French  army,  \\as  soon  aware  that  a 
more  decided  movement  upon  AVarsaw,  witli  Napoleon  on  his 
right  flank,  could  not  lead  to  anything  but  disaster.  He  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  pause.  Having  passed  the  7th  at  Gnttstadt 
in  a  per])lexity  natural  under  such  serious  circumstances,  he 
determined  at  last  to  recross  the  Alle  and  ])roceed  to  lleilsberg, 
for  the  purpose  of  occu])ying  the  defensive  ]:)osition  which  he 
had  long  since  pn^pared  there  by  means  of  good  field-works. 
On  tlie  7th,  at  night,  he  pi-escribed  to  his  army  a  fii'st  retrograde 
movement  to  Quetz.  On  the  8th,  ap|)rised  of  the  march  of  most 
of  tlie  IVench  cor]is  for  n(>p])en,  he  was  confiiMiied  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  retreat,  and  enjoined  all  liis  divisions  to  descend  tlie  Alle 
and  to  jn'oceed  to  Tleilsl)crg.  '^Pliat  ■|)nrt  of  liis  troo])s  wIjicIi 
had  advanced   lurther  between   Gnttstadt  and    IJe])[)en   was  to 
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slip  away  instantaneously  l)y  recrossinL;-  the  Alle  forthwith,  and 
U'ainino;  Ufilsl^cro'  by  the  rit^ht  Ijank.  I'Vuir  biido-es  we-re  thrown 
over  the  Alle  I0  facilitate  this  passa<2fe.  Prince  j)ao-ration  was 
charii'ed  to  cover  tliis  retreat  with  his  division  and  with  the 
Cossacks.  The  other  columns  which  had  not  proceeded  so  far  in 
that  direction  were  nuu'ely  to  reti'ain  the  position  of  Heilsberi;' 
by  way  of  i.aunau.  and  l)y  the  left  bank.  The  most  distant  of 
the  Russian  columns,  that  ol  General  KanuMiski,  wliich,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Prussians,  had  attacked  the  ti'tf  ile  jiont  of 
Spanden,  was  ordered  to  retire  by  ^lehlsack.  so  that  it  would 
have  to  traverse  thi'  b.ase  of  1lie  trianu'lc  formed  by  Spanden. 
Ibnlsbero'.  and  (iuttstadt.  It  left  the  Prussian  infantry  with 
(Icneral  J.(\stocfj.  and  took  thcii'  cavahy  only  alon^-  with  it. 
Ufiu'ral  r^estocq  was  to  fall  back  in  rear  to  cover  K('»ni<>-sberp\ 
with  o-reat  dansivr  of  1)eino-  cut  olf  from  the  Russian  army  ;  for, 
followin^i'  the  sea-coast  while  (if'iieral  Penning'sen  followed  the 
course  of  the  Alle,  he  should  be  from  lifteen  to  eighteen  leat>'ues 
distant  from  the  latter. 

Tu  the  nio'ht  of  the  8th  the  Kussian  army  was  in  full  retreat. 
On  llie  Qtli  it  finished  crossing  the  Passarge  about  Guttstadt 
when  the  French  came  up.  A  cousideraWe  portion  of  our  troops 
was  in  fact  ccjUecied  around  Deppen.  T^annes,  starting  from 
.Marienburg,  th(>  guard  from  Finkenstein.  .^[urat  from  Christ- 
burg,  and  all  arriving  at  Deppen  in  the  evening  of  the  8th, 
formed,  with  ]\lai->lial  Xey's  corps,  a  mass  of  fifty  to  sixty  thou- 
sand luen.  They  ])ressed  the  enemy  closely.  ]\Iurat's  cavalry, 
swimming  across  the  Alle.  dashed  after  i'rince  Jiagration.  'J'he 
(.'ossacks  showed  more  mettle  than  usual,  k'ept  close  together 
aljout  the  Rus-ian  inl'aiitry.  and  sustained  bravely,  for  partisans, 
the  (ire  of  our  light  ai'tillery. 

.Meanwhile  ^Marshal  Soult.  crossing  by  Napoleon's  order  the 
Passarge  at  Elditten.  fell  in  with  General  Kamenski's  cor]')s  near 
W'olsdorf.  overturned  cMie  of  its  detacliment-^.  and  took  a  great 
mimberof  ])risoners.  ]\larslial  l)a\'Out.  rectified  in  his  direction, 
since  the  army,  instead  of  I'etiring.  was  marching  forwai'd.  dri'w 
m-ai-  Guttstadt.  Xni)oleon  would  have  there  at  hand  the  corps 
ol'  Mar>liaN  I  >a\'out,  Xey.  Lantie,-.  Soult.  besid(>s  the  guard  anil 
Mnrat.  who  iiexcr  (piitted  liiui.  nnd  like^\•ise  Marshal  Mortier. 
wlio  \va^  one  march  i)i'liin(l.  Tliis  fonuetl  a  force  of  126. OOO 
men.*  f\clii--i\i'ly  of  ISei'nadot te"s  coi'ps.  which  remained  on  the 
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Lower  Passarge,  and  wliicli  it  was  necessary  to  leave  there  for 
two  or  three  days  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians.  But 
the  Prussians  once  thrust  upon  the  rear  by  our  forward  march, 
Napoleon  could  draw  in  to  him  the  corps  of  Marshal  Bernadotte, 
and  thus  have  at  his  disposal  1 50,000  combatants,  being  deprived 
of  Massena's  corps  alone,  which  was  indispensable  upon  the 
Narew.  General  Benningsen,  on  the  contrary,  separated  like 
Napoleon  from  the  corps  left  on  the  Narew  (18,000  men),  and 
doouied  in  descending  the  Alle  to  separate  himself  from  Lestocq 
(18,000  men),  would  have  to  face  Napoleon  with  the  central 
mass  of  his  forces  only,  that  is  to  say,  with  about  100,000  men, 
weakened  by  6000  or  7000  killed  and  wounded  left  at  the  foot 
of  our  entrenchments. 

llie  plan  of  Napoleon  was  soon  decided  upon,  for  that  plan 
was  the  very  consequence  of  all  that  he  had  foreseen,  willed, 
and  prepared  for  four  months  past.  In  fact,  since  by  the  skilful 
disposition  of  his  cantonments  between  the  Passarge  and  the 
Lower  Vistula,  by  the  strong  occupation  of  Braunsberg,  Elbing, 
and  Marienburg,  and  by  the  taking  of  Dantzig,  he  had  rendered 
himself  invincible  on  his  left  and  toward  the  sea,  he  had  left  no 
other  course  for  the  llussians  but  to  attack  his  right,  that  is  to 
say,  to  ascend  the  Alle  in  order  to  threaten  Warsaw.  Thence- 
forward his  manceuvre  was  ready  chalked  out.  He  must,  in  his 
turn,  push  forward,  turn  the  enemy's  right,  separate  him  from 
Konigsberg,  throw  him  back  upon  the  Pregel,  and  without 
stopping,  occupy  by  a  detachment  that  valuable  depot,  Konigs- 
berg, where  the  Russians  had  shut  up  their  last  resources,  and 
whither  the  English  had  sent  the  succours  promised  to  the 
coalition.  The  more  Russians  he  should  find  entangled  on  the 
upper  coarse  of  the  Alle,  the  greater  must  be  the  result  of  that 
manoeuvre.  They  had  indeed  just  sto]:)ped  abruptly  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  redescending  the  Alle  by  the  right  bank.  i3ut  Napoleoii 
Avas  about  to  descend  it  after  them  by  the  left  bank,  with  neai'ly 
a  certainty  of  beating  them  in  speed,  of  arriving  as  soon  as  they 
at  the  conilux  of  the  Alle  and  the  Pregel.  and  of  inflicting  upon 
theui  by  tlie  way  some  great  disaster,  if  they  attempted  to 
pass  that  river  before  hiui  in  order  to  march  to  the  rescue  of 
Konigsberg. 

Views  so  long  and  so  deeply  reflected  u])on  must  very  quickly 
ti-ansmut(^  themselves  into  formal  dis])ositions,  and  without  the 
h)ss  of  a  single  moment  for  deliberation.  vSo  early  as  the  9th 
Napoleon  ordered  Marshal  ])avout  to  join  tlie  right  of  the 
army  immediately,  ^larshal  Ney  to  ]-est  for  a  day  at  Gjittstadt 
from  liis  severe  combats,  and  tlien  to  rejoin  Marshal  Soult,  who 
was  ;i  liUle  I0  the  left,  near  Launaii,  to  march  along  tlie  Alle  to 
I  leilshei-g,  ])rece(led  and  followed  by  Mnraf's  cavalry,  INlarshal 
I  ,aiii)es  to  acc()m])any  INlarshn!  Sonli.  laslly.  Mavslia)  iMortier  to 
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(juicken  his  \\^ce  and  form  liis  junction  witli  tlie  bulk  of  the 
army.  He  liiniself,  with  Ihe  gnard,  followed  this  movement. 
and  prescribed  to  JNlarshal  ]5ernadotte's  corps,  commanded  tem- 
])orarily  by  General  Mctor,  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  Lower 
Passarg-e,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  beyond  it  as  soon 
as  the  designs  of  the  enemy  on  our  left  should  be  more 
clearly  indicated. 

Accordingly,  on  tht-  loth  of  June  the  army  marched  on  the 
rierht  bank  of  tln>  Alle  for  lleilsberq-.  It  was  oblii-'ed  to  cross  a 
defile  near  a  village  called  Beverniken.  Here  it  found  a  strong 
rearguard,  which  was  soon  re])ulsed,  and  debouched  from  it  in 
sight  of  the  positions  occupied  by  the  Russian  army. 

After  so  many  ])resum])tuous  demonstrations,  the  enemy's 
general  could  not  but  feel  a  temptation  not  to  run  away  so 
swiftly,  but  to  stop  and  fight,  espcciall}'  in  a  position  where  a 
great  many  precautions  had  been  taken  to  render  the  chances 
of  a  great  battle  less  disadvantageous.  But  it  was  far  from 
wise,  for  time  became  precious,  if  he  wished  not  to  be  cut  off 
fr07n  Kiinigsberg.  Pride,  nevertheless,  drowning  the  voice  of 
reason,  General  Benningsen  resolved  to  wait  before  Ileilsberg 
for  the  French  army. 

Heilsberg  is  situated  on  the  heights  between  which  runs  the 
river  Alle.  Numerous  redoubts  had  been  erected  on  those 
heights.  They  were  occupied  by  tlie  Russian  army,  parted  in 
two  by  the  Alle.  This  very  serious  inconvenience  was  redeemed 
by  four  bridges  constructed  in  well-sheltered  nooks,  and  allowing 
troo])s  to  be  moved  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  As.  according 
to  all  indications,  the  French  would  come  along  the  left  bank. 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  troops  had  bt^en  concentrated 
on  that  side.  In  the  ]'edoubts  of  the  right  bank,  General 
Benningsen  had  left  only  the  imperial  guard  and  Bagration's 
division,  fatigued  with  the  actions  fought  on  the  preceding- 
days.  Battei'ies  had  been  disposed  to  lire  from  one  bank  to 
the  other.  On  the  left  bank,  by  w  Itich  we  were  to  attack,  was 
seen  the  ])iilk  of  the  enemy's  army,  under  the  protection  of 
three  redoubts  bristling  with  artillery.  General  k'amenski, 
who  had  joined  on  the  loth,  deftMided  these  redoubts.  Behind, 
and  a  little  a1)0\e,  the  I'ussian  infantry  was  drawn  u])  in  two 
lines.  The  first  and  third  battalion  of  t\ach  regiment,  t'utirely 
de])loved,  com])(ise(l  the  tii-st  line.  '^Fhe  second  battalion  fnmied 
in  colunni  l)ehind  the  ini'tiK^r,  and  in  their  intei'vals  composed 
the  second.  1\\-el\'e  hal  taliori'^.  placed  a  lit  lie  fuj-ther  off.  were 
destined  lor  a  res(>r\ c.  On  the  jirolongat  ion  of  this  line  of 
battle,  and  foi'ming  ;i  hook  to  the  right  l)eliind.  was  the  whoh* 
of  the  Bussiaii  cavali'\',  I'einfoi'ced  by  the  Piiissian  cavalry,  and 
constit  lit  ing  a  )iia-:^  of  scpiadroiis  beyond  all  the  usual  ])roportioiis. 
iiastlw  still  furl  her  on  the  ri'i'lit.  to\vards  IConeo-en,  the  (.V)ssacks 
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weix'  on  the  watcli.  Detadnneiits  of  lii;'lit  infantry  occupied 
some  patches  of  wood  sprinkled  here  and  there  in  front  of  the 
position.  Thus  the  French  coining  to  Heilsberg  had  to  sustain 
in  iiank  the  fire  of  the  redoubts  of  the  riglit  bank,  in  front  the 
hre  of  the  redoubts  of  the  left  bank,  besides  the  attacks  of  a 
numerous  infantry  and  the  charges  of  a  still  more  numerous 
cavalry.  But  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  success,  persuaded 
that  the  enemy  was  thinking  only  of  flight,  and  eager  to  wrest 
from  him  some  trophies  before  he  had  time  to  escape,  they  took 
no  account  either  of  number  or  of  positions.  This  spirit  was 
universal  amoug  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  generals.  Napoleon 
not  being  yet  on  the  spot  to  repress  their  ardour,  J^rince  Murat 
and  Marshal  Soult,  on  debouching  upon  Heilsberg,  attacked  the 
Russians  before  they  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army. 
I'rince  J^agration,  placed  at  first  on  the  right  bank,  was  rapidly 
transferred  to  the  left  bank  to  defend  the  dc^file  of  Beverniken, 
and  General  Benningsen  had  ordered  General  Ouwaroff  to  sup- 
\)Ovt  hiiu  with  twenty-five  scjuadrons.  Marshal  Soult  having 
forced  the  defile,  had  taken  care  to  place  36  pieces  of  cannon 
in  battery,  whicli  had  greatly  facilitated  the  deploying  of  his 
troops.  Carra  St.  Cyr's  division  first  advanced  in  column  by 
brigades,  and  Hung  back  the  llussian  infantry  beyond  a  ravine 
descending  from  the  village  of  Lawden  to  the  Alle.  Under 
favour  of  this  movement,  Murat's  cavalry  was  enabled  to  deploy  ; 
but  harassed  by  fatigue,  not  being  yet  entirely  assembled,  and 
attacked  at  the  moment  when  it  was  forming  by  the  twenty-five 
s(juadrons  of  General  Ouwaroff,  it  lost  ground,  ran  to  the  rear 
to  form  anew,  again  charged,  and  regained  the  advantage. 
Cari'a  St.  0_\r's  division  bordered  the  ravine  beyond  which  it 
had  flung  the  Russians.  Cannonaded  in  front  by  the  redoubts 
of  the  left  bank,  in  flank  l)y  those  of  the  right  bank,  it  had 
siiUcri^d  severely.  St.  liilairc's  division  came  to  supply  its 
place  in  the  fire,  passing  in  close  columns  through  the  inter- 
vals of  our  line  of  l)attle.  'J'liat  brave  division  of  St.  Jlilaire's 
])assed  the  ravine,  drove  back  the  Russians,  and  followed  them 
io  Ihe  foot  of  the  thi'ee  I'cdoubts  which  covered  their  centre, 
whiU'  IMurat's  cavaliy  fell  u])on  the  cavalry  of  Prince  Hagration, 
cut  it  in  ])ieces,  and  kilhnl  General  K'oring.  During  th(>se 
transactions,  ijegrand's  division,  the  third  of  Marshal  Soult's, 
had  arrived  and  taken  position  on  our  left,  before  the  village  of 
Ijawdcn.  It  had  driven  the  enemy's  tirailleui's  from  the  patches 
of  wood  situated  l)et\veen  tlu>  two  armies,  and  it  too  had  reached 
the  loot  of  the  re(loul)ts  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Russians,  (ienei'al  Legrand  lhen  detaclied  the  26th  liglit  to 
attack'  Ihat.  of  1  he  thrive  redoubts  which  was  within  his  reach. 
That  gallant  regiment  dashed  olf  at  a  run,  carried  the  redoubt 
in   spile  <)!'  (-eiieral    Kanienski's   h'oo])s,  and   k-e|)t  |)Ossession  of 
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it  after  an  ()l)stinate  fight.  J)iit  tlu»  ofliccr  wlio  coniniaiuled 
the  enemy's  artillery  liavino-  liad  his  guns  drawn  off  at  a  gallo]), 
((iiickly  removed  them  to  tht'  rear,  to  a  spot  wliich  commanded 
the  redoubt,  and  covered  the  26th  with  grape,  whicli  made  pro- 
digious havoc.  At  the  same  moment  the  Russian  general, 
AVarneck,  perceiving  the  had  plight  of  the  26t]i,  rushed  upon 
it  at  the  head  of  tlie  Kaluga  regiment,  and  retook  the  redouht. 
'I'lie  55th,  whicli  f'ormetl  the  left  of  St.  llilaii'c's  division,  and 
was  next  neighbour  to  the  2(')th,  came  to  its  assistance,  but 
could  not  mend  matters.  It  was  obliged  to  rejoin  its  division 
after  losing  its  eagle.  Oui-  soldiers  remained  thus  exposed  to 
the  (ire  of  a  numerous  and  ])owerful  artillery  without  tiinch- 
iug.  (ieueral  Jienningsen  then  resolved  to  employ  his  immense 
cavaliy,  and  had  several  charges  made  upon  Legrand's  and  St. 
llilaire's  divisions.  They  sustaiiunl  those  charges  with  admir- 
able coolness,  and  gave  the  l"'rencli  cavalry  time  to  form  l)ehintl 
them,  and  in  its  turn  to  charge  the  Jxussian  squadrons.  JNIarshal 
Soult,  placed  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  s(|uares,  in  which  were 
mixed  pell-mell  French  and  Kussiaus.  foot-soldiers  and  dis- 
mounted horse,  kept  all  to  their  duty  by  the  energy  of  his 
attitude.  Napoleon,  who  was  still  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre 
of  this  action,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  guns,  had  given  General 
Savary  the  young  fusiliers  of  the  guartl  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  cor])S  which  had  rashly  engaged.  Cieneral  Savar}',  hasten- 
ing up,  took  position  between  St.  IJilaire's  and  Legrantl's  divi- 
sions. J-'ormed  into  scpiare,  he  sustained  for  a  long  time  the 
charges  of  the  llussian  cavalry,  which  a  terrible  lire  from  the 
redoul)ts  would  have  rendered  dangerous  if  our  troops  had  l)een 
less  firm  and  not  had  such  excellent  oflicei's.  The  brave  (ieneral 
Kousst'l,  who  was  sword  in  hand  amidst  the  fusiliers  of  the 
guard,  had  his  head  carried  olf  by  a  cannon  ball.  This  im])ru- 
dent  action,  in  which  30,000  unsheltered  French  wei-e  o]ypose(l 
to  90.000  Russians  protected  by  redoubts,  was  kei^t  u])  till  the 
night  was  far  ad\anced.  At  length  ^NFai'shal  Laniu^s  apjieared 
at  the  extreme  I'ight,  stro\('  to  learn  something  of  the  enemy's 
position,  but  would  not  attenijM'  any  enter]U'is(>  without  oi'ders 
tVom  the  emperor.  The  booming  of  the  guns  soon  ceased  ;  tht> 
night  was  rainy,  and  each,  stretching  himself  on  the  ground, 
sought  to  get  a  little  I'est.  The  Jvussians.  more  numerous  and 
closer  than  we.  had  sustained  a  loss  far  superior  to  ours.  Thev 
numbered  30CO  k'illed.  and  7000  oi'  Sooo  wounded.  ^Ve  had 
2000  killed,  and  5000  wouniled. 

Napoleon,  ari'iving  late,  because  he  had  not  supjic^sed  that  the 
eiieinx'  would  paiisi'  so  soon  to  resist  him,  \\'as  highlv  j^leased 
with  the  eiii'i-gy  ol'  lii^  ti'oo])s.  f)ut  far  less  with  their  eaLi'er- 
ness  {ov  fighting,  and  rexilxcd  to  wait  till  the  uiori'ow  to  ^j'wc 
battle  with  his  collected  foi'ces,  il'  the  lliis>ians  slK)uld  ])ersist   in 
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defeucling  the  position  of  Heilsberg,  or  to  pursue  them  to  the 
utmost  if  they  should  decamp.  He  bivouacked  with  his  soldiers 
on  the  field  of  carnage,  where  lay  18,000  Russians  and  French, 
dead,  dying,  and  wounded. 

General  Benningsen,  a  prey  to  acute  pain  and  to  great  per- 
plexities,* passed  the  night  at  the  bivouac  wrapped  in  his  cloak. 
It  rec(uires  a  strong  mind  to  defy  at  once  physical  pain  and 
moral  pain.  General  Benningsen  was  capable  of  enduring  both. 
Divided  between  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  head  against 
the  French,  and  the  fear  of  having  them  all  upon  his  hands 
on  the  morrow,  he  waited  for  daylight  before  he  decided  what 
course  to  pursue.  Our  troops,  on  their  part,  were  astir  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  picking  up  the  wounded,  and  exchanging 
musket- shots  with  the  enemy's  advanced  posts.  Our  coiys 
(VariiUe  successively  took  their  positions.  INIarshal  Lannes  had 
placed  himself  the  evening  before  on  the  left  of  Marshal  Soult ; 
the  corps  of  Marshal  IJavout  began  to  show  itself  on  the  left 
of  Marshal  Lannes,  towards  Grossendorf ;  the  guard,  foot  and 
horse,  deployed  on  the  heights  in  rear ;  and  everything  de- 
noted a  decisive  attack  with  formidable  masses.  This  sight, 
and  particularly  the  appearance  of  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout, 
which  turned  at  Grossendorf  the  Russian  army,  and  which  even 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  direction  of  Konigsberg,  determined 
General  Benningsen  to  retreat.  He  was  unwilling  to  lose  at 
once  a  day  and  a  battle,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  arriving  perhaps 
too  late,  perhaps  half  destroyed,  to  the  relief  of  Konigsberg. 
General  Kamenski  was  to  start  first,  in  order  to  gain  in  time 
the  Konigsberg  road,  and  to  join  the  Prussians,  with  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  fight.  Having  withdrawn  from  Heilsberg 
all  that  could  be  removed,  General  Benningsen  marched  himself 
with  his  army  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Alle  in  the  course  of 
the  iith.  He  proceeded  in  four  columns  for  Bartenstein,  the 
first  post  beyond  Heilsberg.  His  headc(uarters  had  long  been 
fixed  there.  Napoleon  spent  part  of  the  day  in  obsei'ving  that 
position,  and  if  he  did  not  exert  his  usual  promj>tness  in  attack- 
ing, it  was  because  he  liad  no  great  inclination  to  give  battle 
on  such  ground,  and  had  no  doubt  that,  by  pushing  forward 
his  left,  he  should  oblige  the  Russian  army  to  decamp  by  a  mere 
demonstration.  'I'hings  having  turned  out  as  he  had  foreseen, 
he  entered  Heilsberg  the  same  evening,  and  established  himself 
tlicre  with  his  guard.  He  found  in  the  town  considerable 
niagaziiK^s,  many  Russian  wounded,  to  whom  he  desired  the 
same  attention  to  be  paid  as  to  the  wounded  French,  and 
whosf  number  attested  that  the  enemy's  army  had  lost  on  the 
])recpdiiig  day  l'i'07n  ten  to  eleven  tliousand  men. 

TIdIIih.  flic  IJii^siaii  historian,  says  Uiat  (leiicral  Beiining-.sen  was  atliicted 
witli  the  stone. 
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The  battle  of  lleilsberi:;-  could  not  iiiako  any  cliange  in  the 
])Lins  of  Napoleon.  What  he  had  to  do  was  still  to  tend  to 
turn  the  Jiussians.  to  cut  them  off  froni  Kimiofsbernf.  and  to 
take  advanta<i-e  of  the  first  false  movement  they  should  make 
to  get  at  that  important  place,  which  was  the  base  of  their 
operation.  They  had  not  presented  themselves  to  him  this  time 
in  a  situation  that  permitted  him  to  crush  them,  but  the  favour- 
able o])portunity  for  which  he  was  waiting  could  not  fail  to 
occur  soon.  For  its  failure  there  could  have  been  required 
nothing  less  than  that  General  Benuingsen,  in  the  difficult 
position  in  which  he  was  placed,  should  not  commit  a  fault. 

In  order  the  better  to  attain  his  aim.  Napoleon  somewhat 
modified  his  march.  On  passing  lleilsberg.  indeed  on  passing 
i^aunau,  the  Alle  turns  to  the  right,  making  a  thousand  wind- 
ings, and  forming  a  very  long  route  if  you  choose  to  follow  its 
course — a  route  which,  moreover,  carries  you  away  from  the  sea 
and  from  Kouigsberg.  General  Benniugsen.  standing  in  need 
of  the  Alle  to  appuy  himself  upon  it,  was  certainly  obliged  to 
follow  its  windings.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  who  wanted 
only  to  find  his  enemy  de])rived  of  appui.  and  who  had  especial 
occasion  to  take  an  intermediate  ])osition  ])etween  Kiinigsberg 
and  the  Alle,  whence  lie  could  send  a  detachment  to  Kiinio'sbero- 
without  being  at  too  great  a  distance  from  that  detachment, 
could  leave  the  banks  of  the  Alle  without  inconvenience,  nay, 
even  with  advantage.  In  consecjuence,  he  resolved  to  strike 
into  an  intermediate  route,  which  he  had  travelled  in  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  that  from  Landsljerg  to  l\ylau.  which  runs  in  a 
direct  line  to  the  I'regel.  On  coming  into  this  road  beyond 
L^ylau.  that  is  to  say,  at  Domnau.  you  find  yourself  two  marches 
from  Konigsberg  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  one  march  onlv 
from  the  Alle  and  the  town  of  Friedland.  because  the  xVlle, 
turning  westward  again  after  numerous  windings,  is  nearer  at 
Friedland  to  K(inigsberg  than  in  any  ])art  of  its  course.  It 
was  there  that,  with  good  luck  and  skill,  one  must  have  the 
best  chances  of  taking  Kdnigsberg  with  one  hand,  and  striking 
the  Russian  army  with  the  other. 

With  this  idea.  Napoleon  des])atched  ^[urat  with  jiart  of  the 
cavalry  to  Landsberg.  He  sent  after  him  the  corps  of  .Marshals 
Soult  and  i  )avout.  destined  to  form  the  left  wing  of  the  armv, 
and  to  extend  tliemselves  to  Kiinigsberg.  or  to  fall  liack  upon 
tlit^  centre  if  they  were  wanted  for  fighting  a  battle.  Napoleon 
left  upon  the  Alle  the  rest  of  his  cavalry.  com])osed  of  chasseurs, 
hus>ars.  and  dragoons.  I'or  the  purpost^  of  beating  the  banks  of 
tluit  river  and  closely  ])ursuing  the  enemy,  lie  sent  through 
l,ands])erg  for  l\vlau  the  cor])s  of  Lannes.  which  he  had  at  hand. 
that  of  Ney,  which  had  stopped  a  day  at  Guttstadt  to  re.st  itself. 
that  of  ^Mortier.  still  one  march   behindhand,   and  made  them 
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advance  each  by  a  different  track,  to  avoid  encumbering,  but 
so  as  to  be  aljle  to  collect  tliem  in  a  few  hours.  Lastly,  the 
I'russians,  retreating  towards  Konigsberg,  no  longer  deserv- 
ing any  attention,  IJernadotte's  corps,  left  provisionally  on  the 
Lower  Passarge,  had  orders  to  rejoin  the  army  immediately  by 
Mehlsack  and  Eylau. 

These  dispositions,  and  many  others  relative  to  the  magazines, 
the  ovens,  the  hospitals,  which  he  purposed  to  organise  at  Heils- 
berg,  to  the  rich  supplies  of  Dantzig,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  watch  over,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Frische  Haff,  of  which 
he  took  care  to  possess  himself  by  closing  the  pass  of  Pillau, 
and  by  making  the  seamen  of  the  guard  cruise  there  in  shipping 
of  the  country — these  dispositions  detained  Napoleon  at  Heils- 
berg  the  whole  of  the  12th.  During  this  interval  his  corps 
were  marching,  and  it  would  bo  easy  for  him  to  overtake  them 
on  horseback  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Naiwleon  himself  repaired  to 
Lylau.  It  was  no  longer  that  vast,  snow-clad,  dull  and  dreary- 
looking  plain,  which  had  been  drenched  with  so  much  blood  on 
the  8th  of  February ;  it  was  a  fertile  and  smiling  country, 
covered  with  green  woods  and  beautiful  lakes,  and  studded  with 
niimerous  villages.  The  cavalry  and  the  artillery  discovered 
witli  astonisliTuent  that,  in  tlie  great  battle  of  Eylau,  they  had 
galloped  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes  then  completely  frozen. 
The  indications  collected  respecting  the  march  of  General  J3en- 
ningsen  were  as  uncertain  as  the  plans  of  that  general.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  light  cavalry  had  followed  the  main  body  of 
the  llussian  army  along  the  Alle,  had  seen  it  between  Barten- 
stein  and  Schippenbeil ;  on  the  other,  it  had  been  imagined  that 
detachments  of  the  enemy  had  been  perceived  going  towards 
Kiinigsberg,  and  designing,  according  to  all  appearances,  to  join 
General  Lestocq,  in  order  to  defend  that  city.  From  the  whole 
of  these  indications,  it  could  not  but  be  concluded  that  the 
Russian  army  was  inclined  to  proceed  to  Konigsberg,  that  for 
this  purpose  it  would  quit  the  Alle,  and  that  in  this  uiovement 
the  French  would  meet  with  it  at  Douniau.  Napoleon  then 
pushed  Marshal  Soult  and  Murat  with  half  the  cavalry  upon 
Kreuzbura',  and  ordered  them  to  march  to  Koniffsberof  and 
make  a  sudden  attack  on  it.  He  sent  aftc^r  them  Marshal 
Davout,  who  was  to  tal-:e  an  intermediate  position,  so  as  to  join 
in  a  few  hours  either  Marshal  Soult  or  the  main  body  of  the 
army  according  to  circumstances.  JJe  immediately  despatched 
Mai'slia]  Lannes  from  Fylau  for  Domnau,  joined  with  him  part 
of  llu' cavaliy  aiul  of  (jii'ouchy's  dragoons,  with  orders  to  send 
parties  as  fai"  as  I'riedland  to  learn  wliat  tlie  enemy  was  about, 
to  ascertain  if  lie  was  or  was  nol  fjuitting  the  Alle,  if  he  was  or 
was  not  going  to  the  assistance  of  Konigsberg.    Marshal  Mortier, 
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who  had  arr'ivt'cl  at  Kyhaii.  was  sent  oil  iiinncdiati'ly  lor  Doiiinau, 
and  wouUl  ari'ive  there  a  lew  liours  afti'r  Marslial  Lannes. 
Marshal  Xey  with  his  corps,  Cieueral  \  ielor  with  IJernadotte's, 
were  at  that  moment  entering'  ]-]ylaii.  l>eioiv  \\v  would  direct 
them  either  upon  Domnan  oi-  alter  Marslials  Lannes  and  Mortier, 
or  upon  Koniu'sberg"  alter  iNIarshals  Davout  ami  Soult,  Na[)oleon 
waited  till  further  reports  of  the  cavalry  should  throw  a  light  ow 
the  real  march  of  the  enemy. 

\\\  the  evening-  of  the  13th,  the  reconnaissances  of  the  day 
left  no  further  doubt  that  (General  Jk-nningsen  liad  descended 
the  Alle,  and  appeared  to  be  taking  the  road  to  J'riedland,  either 
to  contiiuie  his  marcli  along  tin-  Alh'.  or  to  leave  there  the 
lianks  of  that  river,  in  order  to  gain  Konigsberg.  it  was  at 
[•"riedland.  in  fact,  that  he  was  likely  to  Ije  tempted  to  ((uit  the 
Alle.  ))ecause  it  is  the  point  where  that  river  a})proaches  nearest 
to  Konigsberg.  Xapoleon  hesitated  not  a  moment  longer,  lie 
des])atched  towards  Lannes  and  jSlortier  all  that  part  of  the 
cavalry  which  had  not  followed  Murat.  and  gave  the  command 
of  it  to  General  Cnrouchy.  He  enjoined  Lannes  and  ^lortier  to 
proceed  to  Priedland,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that  town 
if  thev  could,  and  of  the  bridges  of  the  Alle.  He  ordered  Xey 
and  X'ictor  to  advance  u])on  IJomnau,  to  follow  Lannes  and 
^iorti<'r  at  a  greater  or  le>s  distance  from  Frietlland,  according 
to  circumstances.  He  then  marched  oif  his  guard,  and  resolved 
to  >tart  himst'lf  on  liorseback  at  daybreak,  to  be  on  the  morrow, 
lilt'  14th  ot'  June,  at  the  head  of  his  assi-iubled  trc)ops.  That 
(lav,  the  14th  of-)uue.  the  anniversary  of  the  l)attle  of  ]\larengo, 
reminding  him  of  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life,  lilled  liim 
with  a  secret  and  j<-'yful  presentiment.  He  had  not  ceased 
to  lu'li^ve  in  his  good  fortune,  and  that  belief  was  still  well 
fountli'd. 

hannt's.  arrixing  at  Domnau  a  few  hours  before  ^Marshal 
Mdrtifr,  had  fctrthwith  st-nt  the  9th  liussars  on  reconnaissance  to 
i'Viedland.  That  regiment  had  penetrated  into  Friedland,  Ijut 
presently  attacked  by  more  than  thirty  enemy's  stpuidrons.  whicli 
Ijrouglit  with  them  a  great  rpiantity  of  light  artillery,  it  liad  been 
\ei'y  roughly  handled  and  oljliged  to  liee  to  (ieorg'enau.  an  inter- 
mediate ])o-1  l:)(4ween  Domnau  and  j-'riedland.  On  this  intel- 
ligence. Lannes  des])atche(l  the  light  horse  and  the  Saxon 
cuiras>ier>  I0  the  assistance  of  the  91)1  hu>>ars.  then  si't  liimself 
ill  mareli  foi-  l-'riedland  to  lling  liack  1he  enemy's  cavali-v  lievond 
the  Alle.  rind  I0  clo>e  the  outlet  hy  which  it  si'emed  to  be  the 
intent  ion  <.f  the  biivvian  army  to  ]M'oceed  to  the  succour  of 
K^nig-^berg.  lb'  arrived  there  aliout  one  in  the  morning  of  the 
kjtli.  and  ]>ercei\  iiig'.  as  he  thouglit.  a  eonsidei'able  (pianlitv  of 
1  n  ■!  ips  amid.-t  t  he  darkne>s  of  1  he  night,  he  stop])ed  at  I  Vistheneii. 
after  (_li>l<)(lging'  a  detachment  ol'  the  enemy  that  was  guarding 
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that  village,  lie  was  not  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Friedland  itself — a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  for  by  occupy- 
ing it  he  would  have  prevented  an  egregious  blunder  of  General 
Benningsen's,  and  snatched  from  Napoleon  one  of  his  most 
splendid  triumphs. 

At  this  moment,  in  fact,  the  whole  Russian  army  was 
approaching  Friedland,  preceded  by  thirty-three  squadrons, 
eighteen  of  them  belonging  to  the  imperial  guard,  by  the  in- 
fantry of  that  guard,  and  by  twenty  pieces  of  light  artillery. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  enter  in  a  few  hours. 
General  Benningsen,  aware  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if 
he  would  save  Konigsberg,  or  at  least  save  himself  behind  the 
Pregel,  liad  marched  the  whole  night  between  the  i  ith  and  the 
1 2th,  in  order  to  reach  Bartenstein,  given  a  few  hours'  rest  there 
to  his  soldiers,  resumed  his  march  for  Schippenbeil,  arrived  there 
on  the  13th,  and  learning  that  the  French  had  appeared  at 
Domnau,  had  hastened  to  reach  Friedland,  the  point  where  the 
Alle,  as  we  have  just  observed,  approaches  nearer  to  Ivouigsberg 
than  in  any  other  part  of  its  course.  He  had  taken  care  to  send 
before  him  a  strong  advanced  guard  of  cavalry. 

Lannes,  established  at  Posthenen,  could  not  appreciate  before 
daylight  the  importance  of  the  event  that  was  preparing.  In 
a  country  so  near  the  Pole,  twilight  in  the  month  of  June  com- 
mences at  two  in  the  morning.  It  was  quite  light  by  three 
o'clock.  Marshal  Lannes  soon  distinguished  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  the  troops  which  occupied  it,  and  those  which 
were  crossing  the  bridges  of  the  Alle,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
puting with  us  the  road  to  K(  inigsberg. 

The  course  of  the  Alle,  near  the  sjoot  where  the  two  aruues 
were  about  to  meet,  exhibits  numerous  windings.  We  arrived 
by  woody  hills,  beyond  which  the  ground  gradually  sinks  to  the 
bank  of  the  Alle.  The  ground  at  this  season  is  covered  with 
rye  of  great  height.  The  Alle  was  seen  on  our  right  pursuing 
its  way  through  the  plain  in  many  meanders,  then  turning  round 
Friedland  coming  to  our  left,  and  thus  forming  an  elbow  open 
on  our  side,  and  the  further  end  of  w^hich  was  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Friedland.  It  was  by  the  bridges  of  Friedland,  placed 
in  this  elbow  of  the  Alle,  that  the  Russians  came  to  deploy  in 
the  plain  opposite  to  us.  They  were  seen  distinctly  hurrying 
across  the  bridges,  passing  through  the  town,  debouching  from 
the  suburbs,  and  drawing  ;ip  in  line  of  battle  facing  the  heights. 
A  rivulet  called  tlu^  Mill  Stream,  running  towards  Friedland, 
there  formed  a  small  pond,  then  threw  itself  into  the  Alle,  after 
dividing  that  plain  into  two  une([ual  halves.  The  half  situated 
on  our  left  was  the  less  extensive  of  the  two.  It  was  that  on 
which  Friedland  was  seated,  between  the  Mill  Stream  and  the 
Alle,  at  the  very  corner  of  the  elbow  wdiicli  we  have  just  described. 
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Mar?:lial  Lannes.  in  his  haste  to  march,  had  l)rona']it  with 
liiiii  only  Ondinot's  vohia-fiirs  and  o-renadiers,  the  9th  hussars, 
(Jrotich\''s  drafjoons,  and  tuo  regiments  of  Saxon  cavahy.  He 
could  not  oppose  more  than  io,O0O  men*  to  the  enemy's 
advanced  guard,  whicli,  successively  reinforced,  was  treble  that 
number,  and  was  soon  to  be  followed  In*  the  whole  Kussian  army. 
Fortunately  the  soil  afforded  numerous  resources  to  the  skill  and 
courau'e  of  the  illustrious  marshal.  In  the  centre  of  the  position, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  in  order  to  bar  the  way  against 
the  Kussians,  was  a  village,  that  of  Posthenen,  through  which 
ran  the  Mill  Stream  to  pursue  its  course  to  Friedland.  Some- 
what in  rear  rose  a  ])lateau,  from  wliich  the  plain  of  the  Alle 
might  be  battered.  Lannes  placed  his  artillery  there,  and  sevei-al 
battalions  of  grenadiers  to  protect  it.  On  the  right  a  tiiick 
wood,  that  of  Sortlack,  protruded  in  a  salient,  and  divided  into 
two  the  space  comprised  between  the  village  of  Posthenen  and 
the  banks  of  the  Alle.  There  Lannes  posted  two  battalions  of 
voltigeurs,  wliich,  dispersed  as  tirailleurs,  would  be  able  to  sto]) 
for  a  long  time  troops  not  numerous  and  not  very  resolute.  The 
9th  hussars.  Grouchy's  dragoons,  the  Saxon  cavalry,  amounted 
to  3000  horse  ready  to  fall  upon  any  column  which  should 
attem])t  to  penetrate  that  curtain  of  tirailleurs.  On  the  left 
of  Posthenen  the  line  of  woody  heiglits  extended,  gradually 
lowering  to  the  village  of  Ileinrichsdorf,  through  which  ran  the 
highroad   from    Friedland   to   Krtnigsljerg.     This   point  was  of 

li'reat  importance,  for  the  liussians.  desirous  to  reach  Kihiiefsbersi', 

•  1  '  _  00" 

would  of  course  ol)stinately  dispute  the  road  thither.  Jiesides. 
this  ])art  of  the  field  of  battle  being  more  open,  was  naturally 
more  difficult  to  defend.  Lannes,  who  had  not  yet  troo]is 
sulHcieut  to  establish  himself  there,  had  ])laced  on  his  left, 
taking  advantage  of  tlie  woods  and  heights,  the  rest  of  his 
haltalions.  thus  approaching  the  houses  of  IJeinrichsdorf  with- 
out l)eing  able  to  occupy  them. 

'file  fire,  commenced  at  three  in  the  morning,  became  all  at 
once  extremely  brisk.  Our  artillery,  placed  on  the  i^lateau  of 
Posthenen,  under  the  protection  of  Oudiiiot's  grenadiers,  kept 
the  Russians  at  a  distance,  and  made  coiisidei-able  havoc  among 
them.  On  the  right  our  voltig'^urs,  scattered  on  the  skirt  of  the 
\vor)d  d!'  Sortlack.  stoi^inMl  t]i>'ir  infant  ly  by  an  incessant  tirailleur 
lire  ;  and  the  Saxon  horse,  directed  In'  ( icneral  (i  I'ouchy.  had  made 
several  successful  charges  ai^'ainst  their  cavalry,  'flie  Ivussians 
having  l)ecome  threatening  towards  lleini'ichsdorf,  (ieneral 
(irouchy,  moving  IVom  the  I'ighl  to  the  left,  galloped  thitlier.  to 
dispute  with  them  the  I\onig>l)erg  roa(k  the  ini]iortant  ])oin1  for 
the  po-;sessi(in  of  which  tori'ents  of  blood  were  about  to  be  spilt. 

'  itiiilinoi,  7oo>")  :  Ci'oiifliy,  iSon  :  ()lli  lni>-:ii-s.  \vi\\\  1i(.im\  :mil  Saxdii 
c'uir;i---iiT:-.  I  2oO  :  total.  lo.ooo. 
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Though  in  these  first  moments  Marshal  Lannes  had  but  io,000 
men  to  oppose  25,000  or  30,000,  he  maintained  his  ground, 
thanks  to  great  skill  and  energy,  and  also  to  the  able  concur- 
rence of  General  Oudinot,  commanding  the  grenadiers,  and  of 
General  Grouchy,  commanding  the  cavalry.  But  the  enemy  rein- 
forced himself  from  hour  to  hour,  and  General  Benningsen,  on 
arriving  at  Friedland,  had  suddenly  formed  the  resolution  to  give 
battle — a  very  rash  resolution,  for  it  would  have  been  much  wiser 
for  him  to  continue  to  descend  the  Alle  to  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Pregel,  and  to  take  a  position  behind  the  latter, 
with  his  left  to  Wehlau,  his  right  to  KiJnigsberg.  It  would  have 
taken  him,  it  is  true,  another  day  to  reach  Konigsberg  ;  but  he 
would  not  have  risked  a  battle  against  an  army  superior  in 
number,  in  quality,  better  officered,  and  in  a  very  unfavourable 
situation  for  him,  since  he  had  a  river  at  his  back,  and  he  was 
very  likely  to  be  pushed  into  the  elbow  of  the  Alle,  with  all  that 
vigour  of  impulsion  of  which  the  French  army  was  capable. 
But  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  in  gaining  Konigsberg, 
General  Benningsen  was  extremely  impatient  to  get  thither, 
stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  pro- 
mised his  friend,  Frederick  William,  to  save  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  He  was,  moreover,  convinced  that  the 
route  by  Friedland  was  infinitely  shorter,  and  lastly,  he  conceived 
that  he  should  there  fall  in  with  a  detached,  unsupported  corps 
of  the  French  army,  and  that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
crush  that  corps  before  he  returned  to  Konigsberg.  He  per- 
suaded himself  that  this  was  an  unlooked-for  favour  offered  him 
by  Fortune,  of  which  it  behoved  him  to  avail  himself,  and  he 
resolved  not  to  let  it  slip  out  of  his  hands. 

In  consequence,  he  lost  no  time  in  having  three  bridges  thrown 
over  the  Alle,  one  above  and  two  below  Friedland,  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  passage  of  his  troops,  and  also  to  furnish  them  with 
means  of  retreat.  He  lined  with  artillery  the  right  bank,  by 
which  he  arrived,  and  which  commanded  the  left  bank.  Then, 
nearly  his  whole  army  having  debouched,  he  disposed  it  in  the 
following  manner.  In  the  plain  around  Heinrichsdorf,  on  the 
right  for  him,  on  the  left  for  us,  he  placed  four  divisions  of 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant-General  Gortschakoff,  and  the  better 
part  of  the  cavalry  under  General  Ouwarroff.  Tlie  infantry  was 
formed  in  two  lines.  In  the  first  were  two  battalions  of  each 
regiment  deployed,  and  a  third  drawn  up  in  close  column  behind 
the  two  others,  closing  the  interval  which  separated  them.  In 
the  second,  the  field  of  battle  gradually  narrowing  the  further 
it  extended  into  the  angle  of  the  Alle,  a  single  battalion  was 
deployed,  and  two  were  formed  in  close  column.  The  cavalry, 
ranged  on  the  side  and  a  little  in  advance,  flanked  the  infantry. 
On  the  left  (the  right  of  the  French)  two  Ivussian  divisions,  of 
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wliich  the  imperial  guard  formed  part,  increased  by  all  the  de- 
tachments of  chasseurs,  occupied  the  portion  of  tlie  ground  com- 
prised between  the  ^lill  Stream  and  the  Alle.  They  were  drawn 
up  in  two  Hues,  but  very  near  each  other,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  room.  Prince  Bagration  commanded  them.  The  cavalry  of 
the  guard  was  there,  under  General  Kollogribow.  Four  flying 
bridges  had  been  thrown  across  the  Mill  Stream,  that  it  might 
interrupt  the  communications  between  the  two  w^ngs  as  little  as 
possible.  The  fourth  liussian  division  had  been  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alle,  on  the  ground  commanding  the  left  bank,  to 
collect  the  army  in  case  of  disaster,  or  to  come  and  decide  the 
victory  if  it  obtained  any  commencement  of  success.  The 
1  Russians  had  more  than  200  pieces  of  cannon  upon  their  front, 
l)esides  those  which  were  either  in  reserve  or  in  battery  on  the 
rio-ht  bank.  Their  armv,  reduced  to  80,000  or  82,000  men  after 
Jleilsberg,  separated  at  this  time  from  Kamenski's  corps  and 
from  some  detachments  sent  to  Wehlau  to  guard  the  bridges  of 
the  Alle,  still  amounted  to  72,000  or  75,000  men. 

General  Benningsen  caused  the  mass  of  the  Russian  army  to 
be  moved  forward  in  the  order  just  described,  so  that  on  getting 
out  of  the  elbow  of  the  Alle  it  might  deploy,  extend  its  fires, 
and  av^ail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  number  which  it  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 

The  situation  of  Lannes  was  perilous,  for  he  had  the  whole 
Russian  army  upon  his  hands.  Fortunately  the  time  which  had 
f'la])sed  had  procured  liim  some  reinforcements.  General  Nan- 
souty's  division  of  heavy  cavalry,  composed  of  3500  cuiras- 
siers and  carabineers,  Dupas'  division,  which  was  the  first 
of  oMortier's  corps,  and  numbered  6000  foot-soldiers,  lastly, 
Verdier's  division,  which  contained  7000,  and  was  the  second 
of  Lannes'  corps,  marched  off  successively,  had  come  with  all 
]iossible  expedition.  It  was  a  force  26,000  or  27,000  men  *  to 
75.000.  It  was  seven  in  tlie  morning,  and  the  llussians,  pre- 
ceded by  a  swarm  of  Cossacks,  who  extended  their  rides  quite 
to  our  rear,  advanced  towaixls  Ileinrichsdorf,  where  they  already 
had  infanti'y  and  cannon.  Lannes,  appreciating  the  importance 
ol"  that  post,  sent  thither  the  brigade  of  Albert's  grenadiers,  and 
oi'dered  General  Grouchy  to  secure  ])oss('Ssion  of  it  at  any  rate. 
( Jeiieral  (iroiichy,  who  had  just  l)een  reinforced  by  the  cuiras- 
siers. ])i-oceeded  immediately  to  the  village.      Without  stopping 

Oiidiiidt 7,000 

N'criiicr         .......  7.G00 

l.iiiiiics'  C':ival|-y  .          .....  1. 200 

Dupas  ........  6,000 

Nati.-<oiity      .......  3.500 

(ii'oiicliy        .......  i,Soo 

26.500 
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to  consider  the  difficulty,  he  despatched  tlie  brigade  of  Milet's 
dragoons  to  attack  Heinriclisdorf,  while  Carrie's  brigade  turned 
the  village,  and  the  cuirassiers  marched  to  support  this  move- 
ment. Milet's  brigade  passed  through  lieinrichsdorf  at  a  gallop, 
drove  out  the  Russian  foot-soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
while  Carrie's  brigade,  going  round  it,  took  or  dispersed  those 
who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight.  Four  pieces  of  cannon  were 
taken.  At  this  moment  the  enemy's  cavalry,  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  tlie  infantry  expelled  from  Heinrichsdorf,  rushed 
upon  our  dragoons  and  drove  them  back.  But  Nansouty's 
cuirassiers  charged  it  in  their  turn,  and  thi'ew  it  upon  the 
liussian  infantry,  which  in  this  fray  was  obliged  to  withliold  its 
fire.  Thus  we  remained  masters  of  Heinrichsdorf,  in  which  the 
o-renadiers  of  Albert's  brio^ade  were  established. 

During  these  occurrences  Dupas'  division  entered  into  line. 
Marshal  Mortier,  whose  horse  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  the 
moment  he  appeared-on  the  field  of  battle,  ])laced  that  division 
between  Heinrichsdorf  and  ]?osthenen,  and  opened  on  the 
Russians  a  fire  of  artillery  which,  poured  upon  deep  masses, 
made  prodigious  havoc  in  their  ranks.  'J."'he  arrival  of  Dupas' 
division  rendered  disposable  those  battalions  of  grenadiers  which 
had  at  first  been  drawn  up  to  the  left  of  Posthenen.  Lannes 
drew  them  nearer  to  him,  and  could  oppose  their  closer  ranks  to 
the  attacks  of  the  Russians,  either  before  Posthenen  or  before 
the  wood  of  Sortlack.  General  Oudinot,  who  commanded  them, 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  accidents  of  ground,  sometimes 
from  clumps  of  wood  scattered  here  and  there,  sometimes  from 
pools  of  water  produced  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  days, 
sometimes  from  above  the  corn,  disputed  the  ground  with  equal 
skill  and  energy.  Jiy  turns  he  hid  or  exhibited  his  soldiers, 
dispersed  them  as  tirailleurs,  or  exposed  them  in  a  mass,  bristling 
with  bayonets,  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  Russians.  Those  brave 
grenadiers,  notwithstanding  their  inferiority  in  number,  kept 
up  the  fight,  supported  by  their  general,  when,  luckily  for  them, 
Verdier's  division  arrived.  Marshal  Lannes  divided  it  into  two 
movable  columns,  to  be  sent  alternately  to  the  right,  to  the 
centre,  to  the  left,  wherever  the  danger  was  most  pressing.  It 
was  the  skirt  of  the  wood  of  Sortlack  and  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  Alle,  that  were  the  most  furiously  dis- 
puted. In  the  end  the  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  French  of  the  skirts  of  the  wood.  When  the  Russians 
atteuipted  to  ]')enetrate  into  that  wood,  Lannes,  uiaking  a  brigade 
of  Verdier's  division  sally  from  it  on  a  sudden,  drove  them  back  to 
a  distance.  TcM-rified  by  thes(^  startling  ap]iearances,  fearing  that 
Napoleon  was  lying  concealed  with  liis  army  in  this  mysterious 
wood,  they  durst  no  longer  venture  to  approach  it. 

'J^he  enemy,  unable  to  force  our  right  between  Posthenen  and 
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iSortlack,  made  a  vigorous  attempt  on  our  left  in  the  plain  of 
Heinriclisdorf,  which  presented  few  obstacles.  The  nature  of 
the  g-round  having  induced  them  to  direct  the  greater  part  of 
tht'ir  cavalry  to  that  side,  they  had  tliere  more  than  1 2,000 
horse  to  oppose  to  General  Girouchy's  5000  or  6000.  The 
latter,  studying  to  compensate  inferiority  of  number  by  skilful 
dispositions,  deployed  in  the  plain  a  long  line  of  cuirassiers, 
and  on  the  flank  of  that  line,  behind  the  village  of  Heinriclisdorf, 
he  placed  in  reserve  the  dragoons,  the  brigade  of  the  carabineers, 
and  the  light  artillery.  These  dispositions  completed,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  deployed  line  of  his  cuirassiers, 
advanced  u])on  the  Ifussian  cavalry  as  if  going  to  charge  it, 
then  suddenly  facing  about  he  affected  to  retire  at  a  trot  before 
the  mass  of  the  enemy's  scpiadrons.  In  this  manner  he  enticed 
them  to  follow  him.  till,  having  passed  Heinriclisdorf,  they 
offered  their  ilank  to  the  troops  concealed  behind  that  village. 
Then  halting  and  wheeling  round,  he  led  back  his  cuirassiers 
upon  the  Russian  cavalry,  charged  it,  overturned  it,  obliged  it 
to  pass  buck  under  Heinriclisdorf,  whence  burst  a  shower  of 
grape,  and  from  which  the  dragoons  and  carabineers  in  ambush 
rushed  upon  it  and  finished  by  throwing  it  into  disorder.  But 
the  encounters  of  troops  on  horseback  are  never  so  destructive 
as  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  them.  The  i^ussian  cavalry, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  Cleneral  Grouchy,  practis- 
ing each  time  the  same  manccuvre.  drew  it  beyond  Heinriclis- 
dorf, and  caused  it  to  be  taken  in  Hank  and  rear  in  the  way  that 
we  have  already  seen,  as  soon  as  it  was  past  the  village.  After 
several  encounters,  the  plain  of  Heinrichsdorf  remained  in  our 
hands,  covered  with  dead  men  and  horses,  dismounted  riders, 
and  glistening  cuirasses. 

Thus,  on  till'  one  hand,  the  resistance  which  the  Jxussian  in- 
fantry met  with  at  the  >kirts  of  the  wood  of  Sortlack.  and  on 
the  other  the  ilank  attacks  to  which  their  cavalry  was  exposed, 
when  it  passed  the  village  of  Heinrichsdorf,  kept  them  at  the 
foot  of  our  ]io>itions,  and  Lannes  was  enabled  to  jirolong  till 
nnon  this  conflict  of  26.000  www  against  75.000.  But  it  was 
\\'\'j\\  time  f<ii-  Xapoh'on  to  arrive  with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

kanncs.  anxious  to  a])prise  him  C)f  what  was  ])assing,  had  sent 
t<i  liiin  almost  all  his  aides-de-camp,  one  after  another,  ordering 
thrill  to  get  back  to  him  without  loss  of  time  if  they  killed  their 
horses.  Tliev  found  him  coming  at  a  gallo])  to  Friedland.  and 
full  of  a  joy  tliat  was  expi'esscd  in  his  countenance.  ''This  is 
the  14th  of  -lune.""  he  i-f])eatcd  to  those  whom  he  met;  "it  is 
tile  aniu\<'i-sary  of  ^larengo ;  it  is  a  lucky  day  for  us!"' 
\a])oleon.  oiitstri])])iiig  \\\>  troops  through  the  sjieed  of  his 
]i(ii'>e.  h;i(l  siiece>si\ t'ly  passed  the  long  hies  of  the  guard,  of 
Xey's  coi'ps.  of  15eruadoile"s  coi'ps.  all  marching  for  Posthenen. 
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He  had  saluted  in  passing  Diipont's  fine  division,  which,  from 
Ulm  to  Braunsberg,  had  never  ceased  to  distinguish  itself, 
though  never  in  his  presence,  and  he  had  declared  that  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  it  fight  for  once. 

The  presence  of  Napoleon  at  Posthenen  fired  his  soldiers  and 
his  generals  with  fresh  ardour.  Lannes,  Mortier,  Oudinot,  who 
had  been  there  since  morning,  and  Ney,  who  had  just  arrived, 
surrounded  him  with  the  most  lively  joy.  The  brave  Oudinot, 
hastening  up  with  his  coat  perforated  by  balls,  and  his  horse 
covered  with  blood,  exclaimed  to  the  euiperor :  "Make  haste, 
sire,  my  grenadiers  are  knocked  up ;  but  give  me  a  rein- 
forcement, and  I  will  drive  all  the  Russians  into  the  water." 
Napoleon,  surveying  with  his  glass  that  plain  where  the 
Russians,  backed  in  the  elbow  of  the  Alle,  were  endeavouring 
in  vain  to  deploy,  soon  appreciated  their  perilous  situation  and 
the  unique  occasion  offered  him  by  Fortune,  swayed,  it  must 
be  confessed,  by  his  genius ;  for  the  fault  which  the  Russians 
were  committing  had  been  inspired,  as  it  were,  by  him,  when 
he  pushed  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  Alle,  and  thus 
forced  them  to  pass  it  before  him  in  going  to  the  relief  of 
Konigsberg.  The  day  was  far  advanced,  and  it  would  take 
several  hours  to  collect  all  the  French  troops.  Some  of  Napo- 
leon's lieutenants  were,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to 
defer  fighting  a  decisive  battle  till  the  morrow.  "No,  no," 
replied  Napoleon,  "one  does  not  catch  an  enemy  twice  in  such 
a  scrape."  He  immediately  made  his  dispositions  for  the  attack. 
They  were  worthy  of  his  marvellous  perspicacity. 

To  drive  the  Russians  into  the  Alle  was  the  aim  which  every 
individual,  down  to  the  meanest  soldier,  assigned  to  the  battle. 
But  how  to  set  about  it,  how  to  ensure  that  result,  and  how  to 
render  it  as  great  as  possible,  was  the  question.  At  the  furtliest 
extremity  of  this  elbow  of  the  Alle,  in  which  the  Russian  army 
was  engulfed,  there  was  a  decisive  point  to  occupy,  namely,  the 
little  town  of  Friedland  itself,  situated  on  our  right,  between  the 
Mill  Stream  and  the  Alle.  There  were  the  four  bridges,  the 
sole  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  and  Napoleon  purposed  to 
direct  his  utmost  efforts  against  that  point.  He  destined  for 
Ney's  corps  the  difficult  and  glorious  task  of  plunging  into  that 
gulf,  of  carrying  Friedland  at  any  rate,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
resistance  which  the  Russians  would  not  fail  to  make,  of  wrest- 
ing the  bridges  from  them,  and  thus  barring  against  them  the 
only  way  of  safety.  But  at  the  same  time  he  resolved,  while 
acting  vigorously  on  his  right,  to  suspend  all  efforts  on  his  left, 
to  amuse  the  Russian  army  on  that  side  with  a  feigned  fight, 
and  not  to  pusli  it  briskly  on  the  left  till,  tlui  bridges  being 
taken  on  the  riglit,  he  should  be  sure,  by  pushing  it,  to  iling  it 
into  a  receptacle  without  an  outlet. 
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Surrouutlcd  by  liis  lieiil(Miaiils,  ho  explained  to  tlieni,  witii 
that  energy  and  that  precision  of  language  wliich  were  usual 
with  him.  the  part  which  each  of  them  had  to  act  in  that  battle. 
(Ira>ping  the  arm  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  pointing  to  Friedland, 
tlu>  bridges,  the  Kussians  crowded  together  in  front,  •'  Yonder 
is  the  goal,"  said  he  ;  "march  to  it  without  looking  about  you  : 
break  into  that  thick  mass  whatever  it  costs  you  ;  enter  Fried - 
land,  take  the  bridges,  and  give  yourself  no  concern  about  what 
may  ha])pen  on  your  right,  on  your  left,  or  on  your  rear.  The. 
army  and  I  shall  be  there  to  attend  to  that." 

Ney,  boiling  with  ardour,  proud  of  the  formidable  task  assigned 
to  him,  set  out  at  a  galloj)  to  arrange  his  troops  before  the  wood 
of  Sortlack.  Struck  wnth  his  martial  attitude.  Napoleon,  ad- 
dressing Marshal  JNIortier,  said,  "That  man  is  a  lion  !  "  * 

On  the  same  ground.  Napoleon  had  his  dispositions  written 
down  from  his  dictation,  that  each  of  his  generals  might  have 
them  bodily  ]iresent  to  his  mind,  and  not  be  liable  to  deviate 
from  them.  Jle  ranged,  then.  Marshal  N(>y's  corps  on  the  right, 
so  that  Lannes,  bringing  back'  Verdier's  division  upon  Posthenen. 
could  present  two  strong  lines  with  that  and  the  grenadiers,  lie 
placed  Hernadottc's  corps  (temporarily  Motor's)  between  Ney 
and  Lannes.  a  little  in  advance  of  Posthenen,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  inecjualities  of  J  he  ground.  Diipont's  fine  division 
formed  the  head  of  this  corps.  On  the  plateau  behind  Pos- 
theiu?n.  Napoleon  estal)lished  the  itnperial  guard,  the  infantry 
in  three  close  coluTuns,  the  ca\alry  in  two  lines.  Between 
Posthenen  and  Ileinrichsdorf  was  the  corps  of  ]\[arshal  ^Nlortier, 
posted  as  in  the  morning.  ])ut  more  concentrated,  and  augmentefl 
by  the  young  fusiliers  f)f  the  imperial  guard.  A  battalion  of 
the  4th  light  infanti'v  and  the  regiment  of  the  miinici]ial  guard 
of  Pai'is  had  t.nkeii  tlu^  |)lace  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Albert 
brigade  in  Jleinrichsdorf.  l)ond)rowski's  Polish  division  had 
joined  l)u])as' division,  and  guarded  the  artillery.  Najioli'on  left 
to  (leneral  (Jrouchy  the  dutv  of  which  he  had  already  so  ably 
ac((uitted  himself,  that  of  defending  the  ])lain  of  Ileinrichsdorf. 
To  th(>  dragoons  and  the  cuirassiei's  commanded  by  that  general 
111'  added  the  light  cavalry  of  G(Mierals  I5eaumont  and  Colbert, 
to  assist  him  to  rid  himself  of  ihe  Cossacks.  Lastly,  having  two 
moiv  divisions  of  dragoons  to  dispose  of.  he  ])laced  that  of 
(ien(M'al  Latour-Maubonr'j'.  reinfoi'ced  by  Ihe  Dutch  cuirassiers, 
behind  the  corps  of  Marshal  Nev.  and  that  of  (leiKU'al  La 
lloussaye,  reiiifoi'ced  bv  the  Saxim  euira>siers.  behind  \  ictoi''s 
coi'ps.  The  I'^rench  in  this  imposing  ordei'  amounted  to  no  fewer 
than  So. 000  men.t     The   order  was  repealed  to  the  left  not  to 

1    ;^(it    tliusc   |iarli(;,ul,'n>    frtiiii    Marslial    ^foi-licr,    witli    whom    I    ii:iil    I  lie 
liminur  ti)  he  ac']iiaiiil  i'<l.  ami  who  has  ol'icn  irlafnl  tliciii  lo  me  liiniM'll'. 
■\   Nolhiii'.;-  is  more  (iifliciilt  than  (o  eomiiutc,  with  strict  accuracy,  tlio  force 
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advance,  but  merely  to  keep  l:)cick  tlie  Russians  till  the  success 
of  the  rig'lit  was  decided.     Napoleon  required  that  before  the 

of  an  army  on  a  day  of  l)attle.  One  rarely  has  authentic  statements,  and 
when  one  can  procuri;  such,  it  is  still  more  rarely  that  such  statements  agree 
with  reality.  M.  Derode,  in  an  excellent  paper  on  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
has  made  iise  of  a  statement  extracted  from  the  work  of  General  Mathieu 
Dumas,  a  statement  which,  though  derived  from  the  depot  of  war,  is  in- 
correct in  several  particulars.  In  the  ofllces  of  the  ministry  in  Paris  were 
drawn  up  statements,  with  which  the  facts  occurring  on  the  Vistula,  did  not 
always  correspond.  Tliere  exist  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  rich  depot  of  the 
pajjcrs  of  Na])oleon,  memorandum  books  kept  by  himself,  which  he  always 
had  at  hand,  and  whicli,  renewed  month  by  month,  contained  an  accurate 
description  of  each  of  the  corps  acting  under  his  command.  The  leaves  of 
these  books  have  writing  on  one  side  only,  and  on  the  other  are  sometimes 
given  in  red  ink  the  changes  that  liappcued  in  the  course  of  the  month.  It 
is  in  these  little  books,  but  on  condition  of  not  taking  even  them  for  absolute 
groundwork,  and  on  condition  of  incessa,ntly  modifying  their  data,  by  the 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment — it  is  in  these  little  books, 
we  say,  that  one  may  look  for  the  approximative  truth.  I  havo  not  found 
those  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  1807  ;  I  have,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  resorti:o  those  for  the  months  of  March  and  August,  tliough  that 
for  March  is  too  incomplete,  for  the  ai'my  had  not  then  received  all  the  rein- 
forcements which  arrived  in  May  and  June,  and  though  that  of  the  month 
of  August  is  too  complete,  on  the  contrary,  for  at  that  period  a  considerable 
portion  of  forces,  on  march  during  the  events  of  June,  had  joined.  But  by 
using  these  statements,  by  comparing  them,  by  rectifying  them,  above  all,  l>y 
Napoleon's  correspondence,  and  by  enlightening  one's  self  in  regard  to  the 
battle  of  Friedland,  by  a  note  in  his  own  handwriting  which  gives  the 
strength  of  several  of  the  corps  that  ligure  in  that  battle,  one  arrives  at  the 
following  computation,  whicli  I  believe  to  be  very  near  the  truth.  I  will 
add  that  this  approximation  to  the  truth  is  sufficient ;  for  to  judge  of  a 
great  event  like  Friedland  or  Austerlitz,  it  is  of  little  importance  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  So,ooo  or  82,000  men  who  fought.  Two  or  three 
tliousand  combatants  more  or  less  make  no  change  either  in  the  character 
of  the  event  ov  in  tlie  combinations  which  decided  it.  If  the  historian  ought 
not  to  spare  any  pains  to  arrive  at  the  absolute  truth,  it  is  because  ho  ought 
to  make  a  constant  habit  of  it,  in  order  that  he  may  never  suffer  the 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth  to  be  relaxed  in  Jiim  ;  but  tiie  important  point 
is  the  character,  not  the  minute  detail  of  things. 

The  most  probable  computation,  then,  of  the  force  of  the  Frencli  array  in 
th(>  battle  of  Friedland  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  guard,  though  increased  to  9000  men.  liad  not  in  its  I'anks  eitlier 
(he  seamen  or  the  di-agoons,  and  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss 
in  fusiliers.     It  numbered  of  men  present,  at  most        .         .         .         7,500 
'The  not(!  in  t<he  handwriting  of  Najioleon  mentioned 

above  computes  Oudinot's  grenadiers  at,  men  present     7,000 
A'crdier's  (li\  ision  at        .......     8000 


The  Saxon  iid'anti'v  at 
'I'lie  ninl  h  hus>ais  at 


4,000 
400 


The  Saxon  cuirassieis  at  ......         600 

The  Saxon  liLrht  lierse  at  ..... 


200 


]\lak'iiig  for  \\\v.  whole  corps  of  Fannes  a  total  of  .  .  20,200 

i;iit  llie  Sa.xon,^  had  been  left  at  Ileilsberg,  exce])ting,  however, 
three  liali.ilioii.v,  which,  according  I o  solium  accounts,  were  at  l*"ried- 
land.  \'eidicrV  division  had  sustained  <'onsideral)le  loss  at  Ileilsberg, 
and  la-tiv.  ihe  irenp,.  had  ni.arched  \  cry  fast.  I  t  liink,  1  liorcd'ore,  tliat 
we  shall  he  ;iIm)uI  I  he  niai  k  if  we  set  down  Lannes"  eoips  as  follows  :  — 

Cariied  forward  .       7.500 
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troops  recomiiu'iiced  liriiiL;'.  they  should  wait  foi-  tlu'  siuiial  I'roni 
a  battery  of  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  placed  above  I'ostlienen. 


Oudinot  . 

^'el•diel•  . 

.Saxons  . 
C'jivalrv 


JJi'du^dil  forwanl 

.     7.COO 

.     6.500 

1,200 

1,200 


15,900 
iTlie  artillery  is  inchideil  in  the  'iJNisinns  nf  infantry.) 
Lainies    .......         ..... 

Marshal   Ney"s   corps   ariiniinteil    tn    16,000   ni-   17,000    men    ))i-csent 
under  arms  at  the  inonir'nt  of  takin^r  the  Held,  which  is  jiruvcd  by 
a  letter  from  Marshal  Ney  id  Nmiuleon.     lie  had  lost  imt   fewer 
than  from  2000  to  2500  men.  kilkil.  wounded,  and  jirismicrs.  in  the 
battles  of  Guttstadt  and  Dcpiien.     T;d-;injr  marches  into  acc(_)unt,  it 
amounted  tlien  at  most  to      ........ 

^larshal  Mf)rtier.  accordinu'  to  the  note  of  Napoleon's 

already  mentioned,  had  in  Dupas"  division  .         .     6.400 

In  Dombi'owski's  liivision       ......     4.000 

He  had  a  detachment  of  Dutch  horsc,  the  tlesignation 

of  whicdi  is  uncertain  in  the  note  referred  to     .         .     i.;oo 


1 1.9C0 
When  we  know  from  ]\Lirshal  Lcfeb\'re's  letters  Ikiw  the  Poles  be- 
haved, antl  how  steadily  they  followed  the  colours,  we  cannot  set 
down  Marshal  Mortier's  corps  at  more  than  .... 

'Ilie  cfiips  of  Marshal  JSerna'iottc.  Cfimmanded  by  General  A'iclor.  had 
in  March,  without  the  division  of  drap'Ons,  about  22.000  men  jire- 
sent  under  aims.     It  wa~  afterwards  i-ecruited.  but  had  left  behind 
se\(.-ral  posts,  uiid  if  it  amounted  lo  25,000  men,  it  could  not   have 
taken  to  Friedlaiid  abow       ........ 

The  cavalry  compreheiiiied  General  Niinsijuiy's  cuira--- 
siers,   from  whom  niu.st  be  deducted  the  lo>,^es  on 
march,  at  Heil>bertr,  A:c.      ......     .1.500 

Ciener;d  (irouchy's  dra^odns   ......      i.Noo 

(iencf.'d  La  Houssaye's  draf;oons    .....      i.Soo 

(ieneial  Latour-I\Iaui)ourg's  dra_aoons,  forminc,'  six  reizi- 

ment^  ..........     2,400 

The  liuht  lavairv  of  Cienerals  iJeauiiiont  and  G(.ilbcrt    .     2,000 


7.5W 


15,900 


1 4,000 


1 1.500 
So.ooo 


Thus  we  find  for  the  total  of  the  army 
I  think,  thcrcfdre,  we  may  say  that  the  fiuMudi  aiiiiy  was  aliout  80,000 
men  .at  the  battle  r)f  f'riedlaiid,  25.CXJO  of  wluinu  as  w  c  -li.all  see.  never  lired 
a  shot.  'J'liere  v\eie  turtlnr  the  eurp-  of  Mar.-h.d  Davout.  which  had  not 
foULiht,  .aial  vvhieli  amnmiled  to  2o.oot  (ir  ^o.otOii  men.  at  tie'  openinL;-  of 
the  eaiiipaiuii.  to  2S. 000  if  we  allow  foi-  ihose  left  Ijehiiid  on  niareh  :  M.arshal 
Souli's,  whii-h  had  lost  abour  5<':oo  men  ,at  1  leil-b(u  .;■,  .and  couM  >earcely 
exeeed  27.000  :  Lastly.  Mui'at,  with  abcjut  10.000  men.  whi(di  wnuhl  make  the 
loi.al  of  tlie  .ainiy  in  action  at  the  moment  :    - 

.\t   Friedlaiid So.ooo 

(  Davout    .      2S,ooo 
TJefoie  l\MniL:>bi.'ru',  or  oil  nuircli  foi- that  city     Souli       .     27,^00 

/  IMurai      .      lo.oco 


Tot.al        .   i45.cj(jo 

Thi--  lol.il  of  1.(5.0:0  men  in  a'-tion  wnald  e(ii're--pond  well  both  with  the 
I'mh-i-  exi-i  inu"  oil  t  lid  51  h  i.|'  .lune.  aii'l  with  1  la-  p:db,ible  losses  su-t.aiiied  in 
the  v.ariou-  liuht-  .-ince  tin-  5th  of  .June.      iieckdniiiL;-  these   losse.- at   I2.cx30or 
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The  Jiussiaii  general,  struck  by  this  deployment,  discovered 
the  mistake  which  he  had  committed  in  supposing  that  he  had 
to  do  with  but  the  single  corps  of  Marshal  Lannes ;  he  was  sur- 
prised, and  naturally  hesitated.  His  hesitation  had  produced 
a  sort  of  slackening  in  the  action.  Scarcely  did  occasional 
discharges  of  artillery  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  battle. 
Napoleon,  who  desired  that  all  his  troops  should  have  got  into 
line,  rested  for  at  least  an  hour,  and  being  abundantly  supplied 
with  ammunition,  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin,  and  resisted  the  im- 
patience of  his  generals,  well  knowing  that,  as  at  this  season,  in 
this  country,  it  was  light  till  ten  in  the  evening,  he  should  have 
time  to  subject  the  Russian  army  to  the  disaster  that  he  was 
preparing  for  it.  At  length  the  fit  moment  appearing  to  him 
to  have  arrived,  he  gave  the  signal.  The  twenty  pieces  of  cannon 
of  the  battery  of  Posthenen  fired  at  once  ;  the  artillery  of  the 
army  answered  them  along  the  whole  line,  and  at  this  impatiently 
awaited  signal.  Marshal  Ney  moved  off  his  corps  cVarm6e. 

From  the  wood  of  Sortlack  issued  Marchand's  division,  ad- 
vancing the  first  to  the  right,  Bisson's  division  the  second  to 
the  left.  Both  were  preceded  by  a  swarm  of  tirailleurs,  who 
as  they  approaclied  the  enemy  fell  back  and  returned  into  the 
ranks.  These  troops  marched  resolutely  up  to  the  Russians, 
and  took  from  them  the  village  of  Sortlack,  so  long  disputed. 
Their  cavalry,  in  order  to  stop  our  offensive  movement,  made 
a  charge  on  Marchand's  division.  But  Latour-Maubourg's  dra- 
goons and  the  Dutch  cuirassiers,  passing  through  the  intervals 
of  our  l)attalions,  charged  that  cavalry  in  their  turn,  drove  it 
back  upon  its  infantry,  and  pushing  the  Russians  against  the 
A  lie,  ]n'(^cipitated  a  great  number  into  the  deeply  embanked  bed 
of  that  river.  Some  saved  themselves  by  swimming,  many  were 
drowned.*"  His  right  once  appuyed  on  the  Alio,  Marshal  Ney 
slackened  its  march,  and  pushed  forward  his  left,  formed  by 
1  )isson's  division,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  thrust  back  the  Russians 
into  the  narrow  space  comprised  between  the  Mill  Stream  and 
the  Alle.  When  arrived  at  this  point,  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery  redouljled.  'fhe  French  had  to  sustain  not  only  the  fire 
(if  the  batteries  in  front,  but  also  the  fire  of  those  on  the  right 

i^.Dro  men,  killod,  wounded,  prisoners,  or  lag-garcls,  we  shall  again  find  tlic 
rdn.ooo  men  coiiiiiosing  the  army  at  the  oi)enin2;'of  the  campaign.  Though 
tlwM'  iiiiiiihers  are  taken  Iroiu  i:hc  only  (locumcnts  worthy  of  credit,  docu- 
iiicnts  reel  ilicd,  niodilied,  hy  a  correspondence  of  each  daj",  we  consider  theiu 
;!-;  .■lyipr'ixiiii:!!  ive,  and  nothing  n:or(\  And  if  we  have  entered  into  these 
di-l:iil,-,  it  i>  tn  convey  an  idea  of  tlie  difiiciulty  of  arriving  at  strict  accuracy 
in  matters  of  this  kimh  l!ut,  wc  repeat  it,  if  the  historian,  in  order  never 
t(i  relax  in  lii-  duty,  ought  to  aspire  to  tlie  strict  truth,  posterity  in  reading 
liiiM.  jiid-iiiL:-  ti'nin  his  effiirts,  can  feel  salisficd  in  regard  to  numhers  and 
'i''iails  of  the  general  truth.  It-' is  this  general  trutli  which  is  of  importance 
\'<  liini,  wliich  i-;  -.lillicicni  for  lii,,,^  for  it  is  that  which  constitutes  the  real 
character  of  i  hircj-,  and  of  (■venls. 

*  Two  lhou>aiid,  -ays  :\l,-iis]Kd  \ey,  in  his  report. 
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bauk  of  the  Alle,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  latter  by 
taking  them,  as  they  were  separated  from  them  by  the  deep  bed 
of  the  river.  Our  columns,  battered  at  once  in  front  and  ilank 
by  the  balls,  endured  with  admirable  coolness  this  terrible  con- 
\ergence  of  fires.  Marshal  Ney,  galloping  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other,  kept  up  the  courage  of  his  soldiers  by  his 
heroic  bearing.  ^Meanwhile  whole  files  were  swept  away,  and 
the  fire  became  so  severe  that  tlie  very  bravest  of  the  troops 
could  no  long-er  endure  it.  At  this  si<'ht  the  cavalrv  of  tlu^ 
Russian  guard,  commanded  by  General  Kollogribow,  dashed  off 
at  a  gallop,  to  try  to  throw  into  disorder  the  infantry  of  Bisson's 
division,  which  appeared  to  waver.  Staggered  for  the  first  time, 
that  valiant  infantrv  o-ave  orround,  and  two  or  three  battalions 
threw  themselves  in  rear.  General  Bisson.  who  from  his  stature 
overlooked  the  lines  of  his  soldiers,  strove  in  vain  to  detain 
them.  They  retired,  grouping  themselves  around  their  officers. 
The  situation  soon  became  most  critical.  Luckily  General 
Dupont.  placed  at  some  distance  on  the  left  of  Xey's  corps,  per- 
ceived this  commencement  of  disorder,  and  without  waiting  for 
directioris  to  march,  moved  off  his  division,  passing  in  front  of 
it,  reminding  it  of  LTm,  Dirnstein.  and  Halle,  and  taking  it  to 
encounter  the  Russians.  It  advanced  in  the  finest  attitude  under 
the  fire  of  that  tremendous  artillery,  while  J^atour-^Iaul)onrg's 
dragoons,  returiaing  to  the  charge,  fell  upon  the  liussian  cavalry, 
which  had  scattered  in  pursuit  of  our  foot-soldiers,  and  succeeded 
in  the  attem]:)t  to  drive  it  Ijack.  ])upont*s  division,  continuing 
its  movement  on  that  o])en  ground,  and  supporting  its  left  on 
the  Mill  Stream,  brought  the  Russian  infantry  to  a  stand.  J^y 
its  presence  it  filled  Xey's  soldiers  with  confidence  and  joy. 
Bi>>on"s  Ijattalions  formed  anew,  and  our  whole  line,  reinvigo- 
rated,  Viegan  to  march  forward  again.  It  was  necessary  to 
re])ly  to  the  formidable  artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  Xey's 
ai'tillery  was  so  very  inferior  in  niiiiiber  that  it  cc)uld  scarcely 
stand  in  l)attery  Ijefore  that  of  the  Russians.  Xa]ioleon  orderc-d 
General  A'ictor  to  collect  all  the  guns  of  his  di\"isions.  and  to 
range  them  in  mass  on  the  front  of  Xey.  The  skilful  and 
inti'cpid  General  Senarmont  commanded  tliat  artillery.  Jle 
moved  it  off  at  full  Irot.  joined  it  to  that  of  Mar>hal  Xey. 
took  it  some  hundred  paces  aliead  ftf  our  infantry,  and  daringly 
]ilacing  liim.-elf  in  face  of  the  Riis>ian>.  opened  u])on  them  a 
fife  terrible  fi'om  the  number  of  th(^  ])ieces  and  the  accuracy  of 
aim.  Directing  one  of  his  batteries  against  ihe  right  bank,  he 
soon  silenced  those  which  the  enemy  had  on  that  side.  Then 
])u-liiiig  forward  his  line  of  artillery,  he  gi-adually  ap])roached 
to  within  gi'ape>]K)t  range,  and  (iriiig  ujion  the  dee])  masses 
crriwding  together  as  tliey  fell  l)ack  info  tli<^  elbow  of  the  Alle. 
he   made    fi'iLihtful   lia\'oc  amon<!'   them.      Our  line   of  infantrv 
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followed  this  moveinont,  and  advanced  under  the  protection  of 
General  Senarmont's  numerous  g'uns.  Tlie  Russians,  thrust 
further  and  further  back  into  this  gulf,  felt  a  sort  of  despair, 
and  made  an  effort  to  extricate  themselves.  Their  imperial 
guard,  appuyed  upon  the  IMill  Stream,  issued  from  that  retreat, 
and  marched  with  bayonet  fixed  upon  Dupont's  division,  also 
placed  aloug  the  rivulet.  The  latter,  without  waiting  for  the 
imperial  guard,  went  to  meet  it,  repulsed  it  with  the  bayonet, 
and  forced  it  ])aclv  to  the  ravine.  Thus  driven,  some  of  the 
llussians  threw  theuiselves  beyond  the  ravine,  the  others  upon 
the  suburbs  of  Friedland.  General  'Dupont,  with  part  of  his 
divisioij,  crossed  the  J\[ill  Stream,  drove  before  him  all  that  he 
met,  found  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  llussians 
engaged  with  our  left  in  the  plain  of  Heinrichsdorf,  turned 
Friedland,  and  attacked  it  by  the  Konigsberg  road ;  while  Ney, 
continuing  to  march  straight  forward,  entered  by  the  Eylau 
road.  A  terrible  conllict  ensued  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
assailants  ])ressed  the  Eussians  in  all  quarters  ;  they  forced  their 
way  into  th(>  streets  in  pursuit  of  them,  they  drove  them  upon 
the  l)ridges  of  the  Alle,  which  General  Senarmont's  artillery,  left 
out  side,  enfiladed  with  its  shot.  The  Jlussians  rushed  u]")on  the 
bridges  to  seek  rel'uge  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  fourteenth  division, 
left  in  reserve  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alle  by  General 
Henningsen.  That  unfortunate  general,  full  of  grief,  had 
liuri'i(Ml  to  this  division  Avith  the  intention  of  taking  it  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  to  the  assistance  of  his  endangered  army. 
Scarcely  had  some  wrecks  of  his  left  wing  passed  the  bridges, 
when  those  ])ridges  were  destroyed,  set  on  lire  by  the  French 
and  l)y  the  Russians  themselves  in  their  anxiety  to  stop  us. 
Ney  and  Du]:>()nt  having  performed  their  task,  met  in  the  heart 
(I  I'  h'l'icdland  in  I  lames,  and  congratulated  one  another  on  this 
gloi'ioiis  success. 

Napoleon,  ])lac(>d  in  the  centre  of  tlu>  divisicms  which  he  kept 
ill  rcstn-ve,  had  m-ver  ceased  to  watch  this  m-and  sio'ht.  While 
lie  was  conteni])lating  it  attentively,  a  ball  passed  at  the  height 
of  tlie  bayonets,  and  a  soldier,  from  an  instinctive  movement, 
stnopi'd  ills  head.  ''If  that  ball  were  destined  for  you,"  said 
Napdlfoii,  smiling,  '•[hough  you  were  to  burrow  a  hundred  feet 
under  ground,  it  would  1)(^  sure  to  find  you  there."  'Jlius  he 
wishi'd  to  gi\-e  currency  to  that  useful  belief  that  Fate  strikes  the 
bra\e  rind  the  coward  without  distinction,  and  that  the  coward 
w  ho  serks  a  hi(hiig-])lace  disgraces  himself  to  no  purpose. 

On  seeing  Ihaf  IViedlaiid  was  occupied  and  the  bridges  of  the 
.Alle  dr>troyed.  X;i|)ulc(iii  ;if  length  ]mshed  forward  his  left  upon 
the  right  wing  of  the  lliissi;in  army.  d(^])rived  of  all  means  of 
retre;it.  .•ind  li;i\ing  brhind  it  a  river  without  bridges.  (»\'neral 
Gortsehakoil.  who  coniiuanded  that  wing,  perceived  the  danger 
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witli  wliicli  he  was  llii-cateiicd.  and  Iliiiikin<4'  to  dis])('l  tlu*  sioiMu, 
made  an  attack  on  tlic  I'^rencli  line,  cxtendiiio-  from  I'ostlit'iicn 
to  Heinriclisdorf,  formed  by  tlie  corps  of  Marshal  liamu's,  by 
that  of  Moi'tier,  and  by  (ieneral  (iroucliy's  ca\ahT.  But  Lannes. 
with  his  grenadiers,  made  liead  against  the  llussians.  Marslial 
]\Iortier,  with  the  15th  and  the  fusiliers  of  the  guai'd,  opposed 
to  them  an  iron  barrier.  ^lortier's  artillery,  in  ])articular, 
directed  by  Colonel  lialbois  and  an  excellent  ]3utch  otlicer,  ]\1. 
A'anbriennen,  made  incalculable  havoc  amono'  them.  At  leno'tli 
Napoleon,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  rest  of  the  day. 
carried  forward  his  whole  line.  Infantry,  cavalry,  artillerv 
started  all  at  once.  Cumeral  (iortschakoff.  while  he  found  him- 
self thus  ])ressed,  was  informed  that  Friedland  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  French.  In  ho])es  of  retaking-  it  he  despatched 
a  column  of  infantry  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  That  column 
penetrated  into  it,  and  for  a  moment  drove  back  Uupont's  and 
Ney's  soldiers ;  but  these  repulsed  in  their  turn  the  Kussian 
column.  A  new  fight  took  place  in  that  unfortunate  town,  and 
the  possession  of  it  was  disputed  by  the  light  of  the  llames  that 
were  consuming  it.  The  French  finally  remained  masters,  and 
drove  (JortschakofiE's  corps  into  that  plain  without  thoroughfare 
which  had  served  it  for  field  of  battle.  Gortschakoff's  infantry 
defended  itself  with  intre]iidity,  and  threw^  itself  into  the  Alle 
rather  than  surrender.  Fart  of  the  Russian  soldiers  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  fordable  ])assages.  and  contrived  to  escap(\ 
Another  drowned  itself  in  the  river.  Tht^  whole  of  the  artillery 
was  left  in  our  hands.  A  colunm,  the  furthest  on  the  right 
(right  of  the  Kussians),  fled,  and  descended  the  Allt^  under 
(ieneral  f ^audjert,  with  a  portiou  of  the  cavalry.  The  darkness 
of  th(^  night  and  the  inevital)le  disorder  of  victory  facilitated  its 
retreat,  and  enal:)led  it  to  escape  from  oiir  hands. 

It  was  half-past  ten  at  night.  The  victory  was  com])let(^  on 
the  left  anil  on  tlu^  right.  Na]K)l(^on  in  his  vast  career  liad  not 
gained  a  more  S])lendid  one.  lb'  had  for  trojihies  So  ])iec(^s  of 
cannon,  few  prisoners,  it  is  true,  for  the  Iiussiaus  chose  rather 
to  drown  themselves  than  to  sui'rendei',  but  25.000  nu'n.  killed, 
wounded,  or  drowned,  covei'cd  with  tln'ir  bodies  both  l)anks  of 
the  Alle.  The  right  bank,  to  which  great  nnmbei-s  of  ihem  had 
(Ira^'ged  Iliemsel\-(>s.  exhibited  almost  as  fi'ightful  a  scene  of 
carnage  as  the  left  l)ank.  Scn'eral  C(»lumiis  of  lire,  rising  from 
l-'riedland  and  the  neighliouring  \-illages,  llirew  a  sinistei-  light 
over  Ihat  ])lace,  a  tlieati'e  ol'  anguish  I'oi-  some,  of  joy  for  others. 
On  our  side  we  liad  to  regi-et  upwai'ds  of  7000  or  8000 
men  killed  or  woundecL  Out  of  about  80.OOO  I'Vench,  25.000 
had  iiol  lired  a  shot.  The  bus.-ian  ai'iuy,  deprived  of  25,000 
coiub;itani  s.  wenkene(L  moreover,  by  ;i  great  nuTubei-  of  men 
who  had  lost  their  way,  was  thencei'oi'ward  incapable  of  kee])ing 
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the  field.  Napoleon  had  owed  this  glorious  triumph  as  much 
to  the  general  conception  of  the  campaign  as  to  the  plan  itself 
of  the  battle.  In  taking  for  several  months  past  the  Passarge 
for  base,  in  thus  securing  to  himself  beforehand,  and  in  all 
cases,  the  means  of  separating  the  Russians  from  Konigsberg,  in 
marching  from  Guttstadt  to  I'riedland  in  such  a  manner  as  con- 
stantly to  outvving  them,  he  had  obliged  them  to  commit  a  great 
imprudence  in  order  to  reach  Konigsberg,  and  had  deserved 
from  Fortune  the  lucky  chance  of  finding  them  at  Friedland 
backed  upon  the  river  Alle.  Always  disposing  his  masses  with 
consummate  skill,  he  had  contrived,  while  sending  sixty  and 
odd  thousand  men  to  Kcmigsberg,  to  bring  forward  8o,000  at 
l-'riedland.  And  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  was  no  need  for  so 
many  to  overwhelm  the  Russian  army. 

Napoleon  slept  on  the  field  of  battle  surrounded  by  his 
soldiers,  joyous  on  this  occasion  as  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena, 
shouting  Vive_rJi!mpercuT !  though  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  a  piece  of  bread  brought  in  their  knapsacks,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  the  noblest  of  the  acquisitions  of  victory — 
glory.  The  Russian  army,  cut  in  two,  descended  the  Alle  in 
a  clear,  transparent  night,  with  soul  steeped  in  despair,  though 
it  had  done  all  its  duty.  Fortunately  for  it  Napoleon  had  at 
hand  only  half  his  cavalry.  If  he  had  had  the  other  half,  and 
Murat  himself,  the  entire  Russian  corps  descending  the  Alle 
under  General  i^ambert  would  have  been  taken. 

So  rajiid  was  the  march  of  the  Russians  that  on  the  following- 
day  they  were  at  Wehlau  on  the  I'regel.  They  cut  down  all 
tlie  bridges,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th  they  established 
themselves  a  little  bevond  the  I^reg^el,  at  Petersdorf.  intending" 
not  to  retire  to  the  Niemen  till  the  detached  corps  of  Generals 
Kamenski  and  Lestoc((,  incapable  of  defending  Kiinigsberg 
against  the  I'rench  army,  had  joined  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
(■ncciing  tlu'ir  retreat  together. 

Oil  tilt'  (lay  after  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Napoleon  lost  not 
;i  iiioiiiciit  in  deriving  from  his  victory  all  the  results  possible. 
Having,  according  to  custom,  visited  the  field  of  battle,' shown 
a  wartii  interest  for  the  wounded,  informed  his  soldiers  what 
nwards  his  liigh  fovfuiie  ptM'niitted  liim  to  ])romise  and  to  give, 
lie  li;i(l  >c\  out  for  the  l*]-egel,  preceded  by  all  his  cavalry,  which 
i;in  in  piii'siiil  of  the  Russians  while  descending  both  banks  of 
llic  Alle.  I',iil  tli(>  Russians  had  twelve  hours'  start,  for  it  had 
Itr.n  iinpossihh'  1o  deny  a  night's  rest  to  soldiers  who  had 
iiiairhrd  the  whole  of  the  preceding  night  in  order  to  reach 
llie  held  of  hattle,  and  who  had  afterwards  fought  all  day,  from 
'\\"  ill  tl"'  nioniing  till  ten  at  night.  The  JIussians  having 
thus  \\\i-  aiKanlage  of  some  hours,  and  retiring  with  the  celerity 
of  an   army    which   eaniiot    hiid   safi'ty  but  in   llight,  we  could 
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not  flatter  ourselves  tliaf  we  slioukl  reacli  tlie  l^reo'd  l)efore 
theui.  AN'heu  we  arrived  tliere,  all  the  bridrres  were  broken 
down.  Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  re-establishin<j:  then),  and 
making  the  dispositions  necessary  for  enabling  us  to  secure 
between  the  J'regel  and  Kiemcii  all  the  prizes  which  we  had 
not  had  time  to  take  between  Friedland  and  Wehlau. 

While  he  was  occupied  with  the  Kussian  army  at  Friedland. 
Marshals  Soult  and  Davout.  preceded  by  Murat.  had  marched 
I'or  Kiinigsberg.  ^Marshal  Soult,  falling-  in  with  the  rearguard 
of  General  Lestocc|.  had  taken  from  it  an  entire  battalion,  and 
had  surrounded  and  taken,  near  Konigsberg  itself,  a  column  of 
1200  or  1500  men  which  had  not  retired  in  time  from  the 
environs  of  Braunsberg.  He  had  a])peared  on  the  14th  under 
the  walls  of  Kiinigsberg,  too  well  defended  for  it  to  be  possible 
to  take  it  by  a  sudden  attack.  Uavout  and  IMurat.  having  for 
tlieir  part  received  orders  to  return  to  Friedland,  in  case  the 
Ijattle  should  have  lasted  more  than  one  day,  had  both  left 
jNIarshal  Soult  and  proceeded  to  the  right  for  Wehlau.  Having 
received  fresh  tidings  by  the  way.  and  learned  the  victory  of 
Friedland  and  the  retreat  of  the  JIussians,  they  had  directed 
their  march  to  ']\apiau  on  the  Fregel,  an  intermediate  point 
between  Kiinigsberg  and  Wehlau.  Having  collected  the  means 
of  passing  the  Pregel,  they  had  crossed  it  in  order  to  intercept 
as  many  of  the  Russian  troops  as  they  could  on  theii-  flight. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Friedland,  the  Frussian  and 
Kussian  detachments  guarding  Kiinigsberg  no  longer  hesitated 
I0  quit  that  place,  which  was  not  in  a  conditi(jn  to  sustain  a 
sieo-e  like  Dantzig.  The  court  of  I'russia  had  already  fled  to 
the  small  frontier  town  of  ^lemel.  the  last  of  the  kingdom 
founded  bv  the  great  Frederick.  Generals  Kamenski  and  Les- 
tocc(  therefore  retired,  abandoning  the  immense  stores  as  well 
as  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  two  armies  collected  at  Kiinigs- 
l)erii'.  A  battalion  left  to  stipulate  the  capitulation  (h'li\ercd  it 
to  Marshal  Soult,  who  could  enter  immediately.  J]i  Fonigsberg 
were  found  corn,  wine,  lOO.OOO  muskets  sent  by  hJngland,  and 
still  on  board  the  vessels  which  had  brought  them,  lastl\-,  a  consi- 
(leral)le  number  of  wounded,  who  had  been  there  ever  since  l^ylaii. 
()t"  these,  the  surrounding  villages  contained  sewral  thousand. 

(ienerals  Festoc(|  and  k'aniensla'.  ])ringing  theii-  troops  in  the 
!j-i'fatest  liaste  bv  the  Iviiiigslu'rg  I'oad  to  'I'ilsit.  threw  tliem- 
srKt'S  into  tlie  forest  of  JJauni.  Ijel'ore  ^lai'slial  Davout  and 
I'rince  Mnrat  liad  inlt'i-cf])te(l  tlie  route  fi'oni  'I'apiau  to  J^abiau. 
Still  they  di<l  not  join  General  Uenningsen  without  leaving 
3000  prisoiici's  in  the  hands  of  jNbirslial  Davout. 

i\a])oleon  having  aiTixt'd  at  A\'ehlau.  continued  to  follow  up 
tlir  Russian  ai-niy  witlioiit  intei'mission.  and  to  lay  snares  for 
its  (Iftaclied  eori)s  with  a  \iewto  take  sucli  as  should  be  Ix'hind. 
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IJe  kept,  Marshal  Soiilt  at  Kiinigsberg,  to  establish  himself  there, 
and  to  commence  immediately  the  attack  of  Pillau.  That  little 
fort  taken,  the  garrison  of  Konigsberg  was  to  give  the  hand 
by  the  Nehrung  to  the  garrison  of  Dantzig,  and  moreover  to 
close  against  the  English  the  Frische  Haff,  the  navigation  of 
which  was  at  this  moment  performed  by  the  seamen  of  the 
guard.  Jle  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Savary,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  citadel  of  Kiinigsberg,  as  he  had  sent  Rapp  to  Dantzig, 
with  tlie  intention  of  preventing  waste  of  the  stores  taken  from 
the  enemy,  and  of  creating  a  new  depot.  He  directed  Marshal 
Davout  upon  Labiau,  the  point  where  the  whole  inland  naviga- 
tion of  these  provinces  terminates  at  the  Baltic,  and  gave  him 
a  coq^s  of  some  thousand  horse  under  General  Grouchy  to  pick 
up  the  llussian  detachments  left  behind.  He  sent  off  Murat 
with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry  upon  the  direct  road  from  Wehlau 
to  Tilsit,  and  despatched  after  him  the  corps  of  Mortier,  Lannes, 
Victor,  and  Key.  Davout 's  corps  was,  in  case  of  emergency, 
to  rejoin  the  army  by  a  single  march.  Napoleon  was,  therefore, 
strong  enough  to  crush  the  Jiussians  if  they  had  the  presump- 
tion to  stop  again  to  fight.  On  the  right  he  threw  out  2000 
light  horse,  hussars  and  chasseurs,  to  ascend  the  Pregel,  and 
to  bar  the  road  against  all  who  should  retire  on  that  side, 
wounded,  sick,  stragglers,  convoys. 

These  skilful  dispositions  occasioned  the  capture  of  several 
thousand  more  prisoners  and  of  divers  convoys  of  provisions, 
but  they  could  not  procure  us  another  battle  with  the  Russians. 
In  haste  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Niemen,  they  arrived  there 
on  the  i.Stli,  fiuislied  crossing  on  the  19th,  and  destroyed  all 
the  means  of  passage  for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  19th. 
our  scouts,  after  pursuing  some  parties  of  Calmucks  armed  with 
bows,  which  highly  amused  our  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  that 
kind  of  enemy,  pushed  on  to  the  Niemen,  and  saw  the  Russian 
aruiy  on  the  oilier  sidt'  of  the  river,  encamped  behind  that  bul- 
wark of  tlie  eui])ire  wliich  it  had  been  so  impatient  to  reach. 

There  was  destined  to  end  the  daring  march  of  the  French 
army,  wliich,  setting  out  from  tlie  cam])  of  Boulogne  in 
Sei)teml)ei'  1H05.  had  traversed  tlie  continent  in  its  greatest 
width,  and  coiujiiered  in  twenty  months  all  the  armies  of  J^]urope. 
Tlie  new  Alexander  was  about  to  pauses  at  last,  not  on  account 
of  I  he  fatigue  of  his  soldiers,  ready  to  follow  him  whithersoever 
he  sliduhl  wish  to  lead  them,  but  0]i  account  of  the  exhaustion 
dl'  his  iMieiuies,  inca])able  of  further  resistance,  and  obliged  to 
l)eg  Dial  |)race  which,  a  U^^w  days  b(^for(%  they  had  had  the 
inipi'udt'nei'  to  refuse. 

The  King  (if  Prussia  had  left  at,  Memel  the  queen,  his  consort, 
the  afllietid  iu-tigator  of  that  fatal  war,  to  rejoin  the  Emperor 
Alexander  on  tlic  hanks  of  the  NieuuMi.     The  modest  Frederick 
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William,  though  not  sharing  the  silly  illusions  which  the  battle 
of  Eylau  had  excited  in  his  young  ally,  had  nevertheless  yielded 
to  his  persuasions  to  refuse  peace,  and  he  now  foresaw  that  he 
should  have  to  pay  for  that  refusal  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions.  Alexander  was  dispirited,  as  on  the  day  after 
Austerlitz.  He  was  angry  on  account  of  recent  events  with 
(ieneral  Benningsen,  who  had  promised  what  he  could  not  per- 
form, and  he  felt  that  he  had  no  further  strength  to  continue 
the  war.  His  army,  too,  cried  out  loudly  for  peace.  It  was  not 
dissatisfied  with  itself,  for  it  was  aware  that  it  had  behaved  well 
at  Heilsberg  and  Friedlaud  ;  but  it  considered  itself  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  army  of  Napoleon,  collected  entire  since  the 
taking  of  Konigsberg,  reinforced  by  Massena,  who  had  just 
repulsed  Tolstoy's  corps  at  Durczewo,  and  able  to  oppose 
170,000  men  to  the  70,000  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  who 
were  still  left.  They  asked  for  whom  the  war  was  carried  on  ;  was 
it  for  the  Prussians,  who  could  not  defend  their  own  country  ? 
Was  it  for  the  English,  who,  after  so  frequently  announcing 
succours,  sent  none,  and  thought  only  of  conquering  colonies  ? 
The  contempt  expressed  for  the  Prussians  was  unjust,  for  they 
had  conducted  themselves  gallantly  of  late,  and  had  done  all 
that  could  be  expected  from  their  small  number.  The  Prussians, 
in  their  turn,  com]-)lained  of  the  barbarism,  the  ignorance,  the 
devastating  ferocity  of  the  Russian  soldiers.  The  two  agreed  in 
iiothing  but  in  regard  to  the  English.  These,  indeed,  by  landing 
cither  at  Stralsund  or  at  Dantzig,  might  have  brought  useful 
succours,  and  perhaps  have  changed,  or  at  least  slackened,  the 
course  of  events.  But  they  had  shown  no  activity  excej'jt 
in  sending  expeditions  to  the  Spanish  colonies  ;  and  about  the 
very  subsidies,  which,  in  default  of  armies,  constituted  their  sole 
co-operation,  thev  had  haggled  till  they  had  cooled  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  disgusted  him  with  tht-  war.  It  is  a  relief  under 
misfortune  to  be  able  To  complain,  and  at  this  moment  Russians 

and  I'rns-ians  inveio-licd  vehcmi-iiilv  au'ainst  the  British  cabinet. 

^    .  .  ''     ' 

The    Ru-siau   nfiicers.  in  ]")artirMilar.  iDudly  declared  that  it  was 

for  the  i^ngli-Ii.  for  tlit-ir  ])alti'v  ambition,  that  bra\-e  men  were 

Set  togetlier  by  the  ears,  tltough  they  had  no  reason  to  hate  oi- 

even  to   Ijc   jfaloiis   of  each   other,   since,   after  all.  Russia  and 

I'raiice  had  neiliine"  to  envv  one  anotliei-. 

'The  two  vauqni<lic(l  mriiiarchs  shaivd  the  animeisity  of  their 

soldiers    again>i     I'liiu'laud.    and    felt    -till    more    than    they   the 

neci'ssity  of  sejiaiviting   from   her,   and   olitaining  j^eace  imme- 

(liat'-ly.      The    l\iii<_;'  of    I'l-iissia.   who  wor.ld   have  wished  for  it 

earli'-i-.  and  wlio  l'oi-i--aw  Imw  dearly  he   sliould  ])ay  for  having 

iv'tardi'd  it.  was  ot'  o])inion.  without  coiiqilaining,  that  they  ought 

to  -olicit   it  f)f  Xa]V)h'on.  and  left  tlie  Iju^iufss  of  negotiating  it 

to  tile  Eiujiei'or  A!''xander.     lie  lioped  tliat  his  friend,  who  alo?ie 

hail  in-i-ti-d  on  th:i,t  fatal  ]irolongation  of  the  war,  would  defejid 

'/(I I..  i\-.  'J  N 
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him  ill  the  negotiations  better  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  they  should  propose  an  armistice,  and 
that,  having  obtained  this  armistice,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
should  seek  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Napoleon.  It  was 
known  by  experience  how  extremely  sensible  he  was  to  the 
attentions  of  hostile  sovereigns,  how  accommodating  on  the 
morrow  of  his  victories ;  and  the  recollection  of  what  the 
Emperor  Francis  had  obtained  from  him  at  the  bivouac  of 
Urschitz,  encouraged  hopes  of  a  peace  less  disadvantageous 
than  might  be  feared,  if  not  for  Russia,  which  had  nothing  but 
consideration  to  lose,  at  least  for  Prussia,  which  was  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

In  consequence,  on  the  19th  of  June,  Prince  Bagration 
transmitted  to  Murat,  at  the  advanced  ]30sts,  a  letter  written  to 
liim  by  the  general-in-chief  Benningsen,  in  which  the  latter, 
deploring  the  miseries  of  war,  offered  an  armistice  as  the  means 
of  patting  an.end  to  them.  This  letter,  delivered  to  Napoleon, 
who  at  that  moment  arrived  at  Tilsit,  was  very  favourably 
received ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  began  to  find  how  much 
distance  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  military  operations.  It 
Avas  nearly  a  year  that  he  had  been  far  away  from  the  centre 
of  his  empire,  and  he  felt  an  urgent  desire  to  return  thither,  to 
assemble,  in  particular,  the  Legislative  Body, the  meeting  of  which 
he  had  deferred,  not  choosing  to  call  it  together  in  his  absence. 
Lastly,  in  listening  to  the  language  held  by  the  Russian  army,  he 
was  led  to  think  that  he  should  perhaps  find  in  Russia  that  ally 
whom  he  neededfor  closiugthecontinentagaiust  Englandfor  ever. 

lie  returned  therefore  an  amicable  answer,  saying  that  after 
so  many  efforts,  fatigues,  victories,  he  desired  nothing  but  a 
safe  and  honourable  peace,  and  if  this  armistice  could  be  the 
means  of  effecting  that,  he  was  ready  to  consent  to  it.  Upon 
this  answei'  Prince  l^abanoff  repaired  to  Tilsit,  had  an  inter- 
view witli  Napoleon,  re]n'esented  to  him  the  dispositions  that 
weiY"  manifested  by  all  about  Alexander;  and  after  having 
I'eccivrd  ihc  assurance  that,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  the  wish 
for  peac(^  was  not  less  strong,  though  less  commanded  by  neces- 
sity, he  ngi'ecd  to  an  armistice.  Na]ioleon  required  that  the 
Prussian  fortresses  in  Pomerania  and  Poland,  which  still  held  out, 
sucli  as  Dolbei'g,  PiUau.  Graudenz,  should  be  given  up  to  him. 
I)u1  t'di'  this  1lie  consent  of  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  he  was  llien  absent  from  the  Russian  head((uarters. 
Si'iiie  i-esistanee  was,  ind(H>(l.  a|)])rehended  on  his  part  when  it 
^hduld  l)e  proposed  lo  him  to  give  u]i  fortresses,  the  last  re- 
niaiuitiL;' in  lii-  liands.  A  separate  armistice  was  in  consequence 
stipnl;ited  lietween  1lic  PnMicli  and  Russian  armies,  which  was 
siLined  on  tlic  22nd  oi'  -lune  l)y  I'rince  Labanoff"  and  the  Prince 
ot  Neiih^hatel.  and  eai'iaed  to  tlie  headcjuarters  of  Alexander, 
\\  ho  I'at  ified  it   imniediatelv. 
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Marshal  Kalkrenth  then  came  forward  to  treat  on  behalf  of 
the  Prussian  army.  Napoleon  received  him  with  many  civili- 
ties, told  him  that  he  was  the  distinguished  and  still  more  the 
courteous  officer,  who  alone  of  all  the  officers  of  his  nation  had 
treated  the  French  prisoners  humanely  ;  that  on  this  account 
he  received  and  granted  a  sus])ension  of  arms,  without  insisting 
on  the  delivery  of  the  Prussian  fortresses.  It  was  a  pledge 
that  he  was  generous  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  and 
which  could  not  give  uneasiness  to  the  French  army,  too  solidly 
established  on  the  Vistula  by  Warsaw.  Thorn,  and  Dantzig.  on 
the  Pregel  by  Konigsberg  and  Wehlau,  to  have  anything  to  fear 
from  such  points  as  Colberg.  Pillau,  and  Graudenz.  The  armis- 
tice was  therefore  signed  with  Marshal  Kalkreuth,  as  it  had  been 
with  Prince  Labanoff.  The  demarcation  which  separated  the 
l)ellic"ereut  armies  was  the  Niemen  as  far  as  Grodno,  and  then. 
1  arning  backward  on  the  right,  the  Bcber  as  far  as  its  influx  into 
the  Xarew,  and  lastly,  the  Narew  as  far  as  Pultusk  and  Warsaw. 

Napoleon,  never  relaxing  his  usual  vigilance,  organised  him- 
self behind  this  line,  as  if  he  was  soon  to  continue  the  war  and 
carry  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire.  He  drew  Massena's 
corps  nearer  to  him.  and  established  it  at  Bialistock.  He  united 
Dombrowski's  and  Zayonschek's  Poles  into  a  single  corps  of 
10.000  men.  which  was  to  connect  Massena  with  Marshal  Nev. 
1  le  ]:)laced  the  latter  at  Gumbinnen,  on  the  Pregel.  He  collected 
at  Tilsit  Marshals  Mortier.  Lannes,  Bernadotte.  Davout.  the 
cavalrv.  and  the  o-uard.  He  left  Marshal  Soult  at  Kihiicsber"-. 
He  ordered  an  entrenched  camp  to  be  prepared  at  AVehlau,  to 
concentrate  himself  there  in  case  of  need  with  his  whole  army. 
He  gave  orders  at  Dantzig  and  Kiinigsberg  for  withdrawing  part 
of  the  immense  stores  found  in  those  places,  and  sending  them  off 
to  the  Niemen.  Lastly,  he  enjoined  General  Clarke,  at  Berlin, 
and  Marshal  Kellermann,  at  ]\rayence,  to  continue  to  direct  the 
marching  regiments  to  the  Vistula,  just  as  if  the  war  was  not 
interrupted.  Of  the  various  measures  which  he  adopted  for 
augmenting  his  forces  in  spring,  he  suspended  but  one.  namely, 
the  calling  out  of  the  second  portion  of  the  conscription  of  1808. 
lie  was  desirous  that  this  news,  accompanying  that  of  his 
1rinm]:)hs,  should  be  an  additional  reason  for  France  to  rejoice 
and  to  ap]-)laud  his  victories. 

In  this  imiiosing  attitude  Napolecm  awaited  the  opening  of 
the  negotiations,  and  invited  ]\r.  de  Talleyrand,  who  had  gone  to 
Dantzig  to  seek  a  little  safety  and  quiet,  to  come  immediatelv 
Id  Tilsit,  to  lend  him  the  aid  of  his  shrewdness  and  ])atient 
ingenuity.  According  to  his  custom.  Napoleon  addressed  to  his 
;irmy  a  pi'nclaitiation  ini])ressed  with  the  twofold  greatness  of  his 
soul  and  of  iho  cifcumstances.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

'•  SoLDiKiis. —  On  the  5th  of  -June  we  were  attacked  in  oiii' 
cantonments  by  the  Jvussian   army.     The  enemy  had  mistaken 
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the  causes  of  our  inactivity.  He  perceived  too  late  that  our 
repose  was  that  of  the  lion  ;  he  repents  of  having  disturbed  it. 

"In  the  battles  of  Guttstadt  and  Heilsberg,  and  in  that  ever 
memorable  one  of  Friedland,  in  a  campaign  of  ten  days,  in 
short,  we  have  taken  1 20  pieces  of  cannon,  seven  colours,  killed, 
wounded,  or  made  prisoners  6o,ooo  Russians,  taken  from  the 
enemy's  army  all  its  magazines,  its  hospitals,  its  ambulances,  the 
fortress  of  Konigsberg,  the  300  vessels  which  were  in  that  port 
laden  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores,  160,000  muskets  which 
England  was  sending  to  arm  our  enemies. 

"  From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  come  with  the 
speed  of  the  eagle  to  those  of  the  Niemen.  You  celebrated  at 
Austerlitz  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation ;  this  year  you 
have  worthily  celebrated  that  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  second  coalition. 

"  Frenchmen,  you  have  been  worthy  of  yourselves  and  of  me. 
You  will  retiirn  to  France  covered  with  laurels,  and  after 
obtaining  a  glorious  peace,  which  carries  with  it  the  guarantee 
of  its  duration.  It  is  high  tiuie  for  our  country  to  live  in  quiet, 
screened  from  the  malignant  influence  of  England.  My  bounties 
shall  prove  to  you  my  gratitude  and  the  full  extent  of  the  love 
that  I  feel  for  you. 

"At  the  Imperial  Camp  op  Tilsit,  June  22,  1807." 

The  two  vanquished  sovereigns  were  in  a  still  greater  hurry 
than  Napoleon  to  open  the  negotiations.  Prince  Labanoff,  one 
of  those  Russians  who  wished  most  sincerely  for  harmony 
between  France  and  Russia,  returned  on  the  24th  to  Tilsit  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  Napoleon.  It  was  immediately  granted. 
'J'hat  Russian  noble  expressed  the  strong  desire  felt  by  his 
master  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  his  excessive  disgust  for  the 
English  alliance,  his  extreme  impatience  to  see  the  great  man 
of  the  age,  and  to  come  to  a  frank  and  cordial  explanation  with 
liiui.  Napoleon  desired  nothing  better  than  to  meet  that  young 
sovt^reign  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  whose  understanding, 
grace,  and  seduction,  ^vhich  were  highly  extolled,  excited  in 
liiui  great  curiosity  and  little  fear,  for  when  he  entered  into 
cfjmmunication  with  men  he  was  more  certain  to  win  than  to 
lie  won.  Napoleon  accepted  the  interview  for  the  following 
•  lay,  ilie  25th  of  June. 

He  ([(^ermined  that  a  certain  ])omp  should  mark  this  meeting 
of  tlic  two  most  powerful  princes  in  the  world  to  confer  about 
tt-nniiiating  tlieir  sanguinary  quarrel.  He  had  a  large  raft 
mooi'cd  by  (ieiieral  jjariboissiere  of  the  artillery  in  the  middle 
of  tilt'  Xirmcn.  ('(|uidistant  from  and  within  sight  of  both  banks 
of  the  T-ivi'r.  l'])on  one  part  of  this  raft  a  ])avilion  was  con- 
st i-iictcd  with  all  the  rich  stuffs  to  be  procured  in  the  little  town 
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of  Tilsit  for  llie  reception  of  the  two  mouarclis.  On  the  25tli, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Napoleon  embarked  on  the  river, 
accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  the  Prince  of  Nenf- 
chatel,  Marshals  Bessiere  and  Duroc,  and  Caulaincourt,  grand- 
equerry.  At  the  same  instant  Alexander  (piitted  the  other 
bank,  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Generals 
Benningsen  and  Ouwaroff,  Prince  Labanoff.  and  Count  Lieven. 
The  two  boats  reached  the  raft  at  the  same  time,  and  the  first 
movement  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  on  meeting  was  to  em- 
brace one  another.  This  testimony  of  a  frank  reconciliation, 
perceived  by  the  numerous  spectators  who  lined  the  river,  for 
the  Niemen  at  this  place  is  not  wider  than  the  Seine,  excited 
vehement  applause.  The  two  armies,  in  fact,  were  ranged  along 
the  Niemen ;  the  half-savage  jDeople  of  these  parts  had  joined 
them  ;  and  the  witnesses  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  little 
versed  in  the  secrets  of  politics,  seeing  their  masters  embrace, 
imagined  that  peace  was  concluded,  and  a  stop  thenceforward 
put  to  the  spilling  of  their  blood. 

After  this  first  demonstration,  Alexander  and  Napoleon 
entered  the  pavilion  which  had  been  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion.*    '•  Why  are  we  at   war  ?  "   they  asked  one   another  in 

*  It  is  very  diflicult  to  ascertain  precisely  wliat  passed  in  the  long  conversa- 
tions which  Napoleon  and  Alexander  had  together  at  Tilsit.  All  Europe  has 
rung  with  controverted  statements  relative  to  this  subject;  and  not  only  have 
chimerical  conversations  been  invented,  but  there  liave  been  published  a 
riuantity  of  treaties  under  tlie  designation  of  secret  articles  of  Tilsit,  which  are 
absolute  forgeries.  Tlie  Englisli  in  particular,  to  justify  their  subsequent  con- 
duct towards  Denmark,  have  put  forth  a  great  many  secret  articles  of  Tilsit,  as 
they  are  called,  some  devised  after  the  event  by  collectors  of  treaties,  others 
really  communicated  at  the  time  to  the  cabinet  of  London  by  diplomatic 
spies,  who  on  this  occasion  ill-earned  the  money  that  was  lavished  upon  them. 
Thanks  to  the  aiithentic  and  ofticial  documents  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
consult,  1  shall  make  known  fur  the  first  time  the  real  stipulations  of  Tilsit, 
both  luiblic  and  secret :  I  shall  furnish,  in  particular,  the  substance  of  the  con- 
versations of  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  have  i-ecotirse 
10  a  very  curious  collection,  probably  doomed  to  remain  secret  for  a  long  time, 
hut  Frfim  which  I  can  without  indiscretion  extract  what  relates  to  Tilsit.  I 
alhulc'  to  the  private  corres])Ondenco  of  Messrs.  de  i^avary  and  do  Caulaincourt 
\\\{\\  Najioleon.  and  the  currespondence  of  Napoleon  with  them.  (General 
Savary  remained  some  tnonths  at  T\^tersburg  as  envoy-extraordinary  :  i\I.  de 
t'aulainciun-t  resided  there  several  years  in  quality  of  ambassador.  The  de- 
Niitt'dness  of  the  one,  the  veracity  of  the  other,  foiliid  any  do\iot  of  the  pains 
whicli  they  took  to  acfpiaint  N.-tjiolcdn  with  the  wliole  truth,  and  I  must  say 
tli;ir  tilt'  tone  of  ^-inccMii  \  wliicli  por\ades  t  li;it  corfcspnndence  is  honoin'al)le 
III  both.  I''cavf!il  of  substituting  their  judgment  for  that  of  N.-ipolcon,  and 
anxious  to  (-n.tble  him  to  jucige  for  himself,  they  were  acc:i-tomed  to  annex 
to  their  de-]iatch<',-  !;;iniifcs.  in  ([uestion  ami  answer,  of  tlieir  ] private  conversa- 
tions with  Alexander.  'J'Ik^  one  and  the  other  ha<l  interviews  with  him  almost 
every  day  irt<-(i-h'li,  in  tlie  grt^atest  famih'jrity.  and  in  reporting  word  for 
word  wluil  he  s:nd,  they  liave  dr.-iwn.  wilhoul  pretending  to  do  so.  a  incest 
interest  imr  ;iiid  certainly  ii  most  faitliful  }ioi-tr;iit  of  liiut.  ]\lany  ])eo]ile,  and 
many  Kus-ians  in  ])artieular,  in  order  to  (weuse  this  intimacy  of  Alexander's 
witli  Napoleon,  place  it  to  the  account  of  policy,  and  making  him  more  pro- 
I'oimd  than  he  was,  say  tliat  lie  was  deceiving  Napoleon.  This  singular  excuse' 
would  wA  even  be  attempted  if  such  persons  had  read  t:he  cori'cspnndence  in 
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commencing  this  conversation.  Napoleon,  in  fact,  was  warring 
with  Russia  only  as  an  ally  of  England ;  and  Russia,  on  her 
part,  though  justly  uneasy  about  the  continental  domination  of 
France,  was  serving  the  interests  of  England  much  more  than 
her  own  in  persevering  in  this  contest  with  such  animosity  as 
she  had  done.  "  If  your  grudge  is  against  England  and  against 
her  alone,"  said  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  "we  shall  easily  agree, 
for  I  have  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  her  as  you  have."  He 
then  enumerated  his  grievances  against  Great  Britain,  the  avarice, 
the  selfishness  which  she  had  manifested,  the  false  j)romises 
with  which  she  had  lured  him,  the  deserted  state  in  which  she 
had  left  him,  with  the  resentment  excited  by  a  disastrous  war 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  wage  single-handed.  Napoleon 
seeking  to  discover  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker 
which  he  ought  to  flatter,  soon  perceived  that  two  were  then 
predominant :  in  the  first  place,  deep  spleen  against  allies,  bur- 
densome like  Pj'ussia,  or  selfish  like  England ;  and  in  the  next, 
a  very  sensitive  and  deeply  mortified  pride.  He  took  pains 
therefore  to  prove  to  young  Alexander  that  he  had  been  duped 
by  his  allies,  that,  moreover,  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
nobleness  and  courage.  He  strove  to  persuade  him  that  Russia 
was  wrong  to  persist  in  2:>atronising  ungrateful  and  jealous  neigh- 
question.  Alexander  was  dissembling,  but  he  was  impressionable,  and  in 
these  conversations  we  find  him  incessantly  throwing  off  all  restraint,  and 
saying  whatever  he  thought.  It  is  certain  that  he  attached  himself  for  some 
time,  not  to  the  person  of  Napoleon,  who  always  excited  in  him  a  certain 
apprehension,  but  to  his  policy,  and  that  he  served  it  very  actively.  He  had 
couceived  a  very  natural  ambition  which  Napoleon  suffered  to  spring  up,  which 
he  flattered  for  a  while,  and  wliich  he  ended  with  deceiving.  Then  it  was 
that  Alexander  detached  himself  from  France,  detached  himself  before  he 
avowed  it,  wliicli  constituted  for  a  moment  that  falseness  which  the  Russians 
])lace  to  his  credit,  but  which  scarcely  was  such,  so  easy  was  it  to  discern  in 
his  language  and  in  his  involuntary  movements  the  change  of  his  dispositions. 
I  should  be  anticipating  the  history  of  later  times  were  I  to  mention  here 
wliat  was  that  ambition  of  Alexander's  which  Napoleon  flattered,  and  whicli 
.it  last  he  would  not  gratify.  What  I  ought  to  explain  at  this  moment  is  how 
the  long  series  of  conversations  between  Alexander  and  Messrs.  de  Savary 
and  do  Caulaincourt  could  enable  me  to  clear  up  tlic  mystery  of  Tilsit.  It  was 
in  tlie  following  manner  that  I  arrived  at  this  elucidation.  Alexander,  full  of 
1  he  recollections  of  Tilsit,  was  incessantly  relating  to  Messrs.  de  Savary  and 
d(?  Caulainf^ourt  all  that  liad  been  said  and  done  in  that  celebrated  interview, 
and  fref|ii(;ntly  repeated  the  conversations  of  Napoleon,  the  expressions,  by 
turns  profound  and  poignant,  whicli  dropped  from  his  lips,  and  particularly 
the  promises  which  he  said,  lie  had  received.  All  this,  faithfully  transcribed 
on  the  very  sam(>  day,  was  transmitted  to  Napoleon,  who  sometimes  disputed, 
;it  other  timr^'^  visilily  admitted,  as  not  capable  of  being  dis]mted,  what  they 
reported  to  liini.  It  is  I'rom  the  contradictory  reproductions  of  these  recollec- 
tiiins  th:d,  I  have  derived  the  ])artiGulars  whicli  I  am  ;ibout  to  furnish,  and  tlic 
.•lilt  lieiii  icit y  nf  uhieh  (MUiiot  he  questioned.  I  liave  obtained,  moreover,  from 
:i  foreicTi  seuri'e.  e(|ii;illy  autliont ic,  and  oflieiid,  the  communication  of  very 
euridiis  de-.  patches  enntaining  the  private  eonvei-sations  of  tlie  Queen  of  Prussia, 
on  li.'i-  iiiiirn  fiDui  'j'ilsil.  witli  an  oUl  di])lnina,tist,  wortliy  of  lier  confidence, 
ol  hei-  friendship.  It  is  with  tlu;  assistance  of  tiiese  dilTcrent  materials  that 
I  have  coni])o-ed  tlie  sketch  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  reader,  and 
which  i  liel: eve  tn  he  t  he  only  true  one  among  all  those  tliat  pretend  to  describe 
I  he  irieiiujrable  scene-  of  Tilsit. 
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bours  like  the  Germans,  or  in  servinj^f  the  interests  of  p'l'et'tlv 
traders  like  the  English.  Jle  attributed  this  mistake  to  gene- 
rous sentiments  carried  to  excess,  to  misconceptions  to  which 
ministers,  incompetent  or  bribed,  had  given  rise.  Lastly,  he 
highly  extolled  the  bravery  of  the  Russian  soldiers,  and  told  the 
J'hnperor  Alexander  that  if  they  were  to  unite  the  two  armies 
which  had  fought  so  valiantly  against  one  another  at  Austerlitz, 
at  Eylau,  at  Friedland,  but  which  in  those  battles  had  both  be- 
haved like  real  giants  fighting  blindfold,  they  might  divide  the 
world  between  them,  for  its  own  peace  and  welfare.  He  then 
insinuated,  but  very  cautiously,  that  by  waging  war  with  France, 
Russia  was  spending  her  strength  without  any  possible  com]:ien- 
sation ;  whereas  if  she  would  unite  with  France  in  subjecting 
the  west  and  east,  on  land  and  on  sea.  she  would  gain  as  mucli 
glory,  and  certainly  more  profit.  Without  explaining  himself 
further,  he  seemed  to  take  it  upon  \\m\  to  make  the  fortune  of 
his  young  antagonist  much  more  satisfactorily  than  they  who 
had  led  him  into  a  career  in  which  he  had  hitherto  met  with 
nothing  but  defeats.  Alexander,  it  is  true,  was  under  engage- 
ments to  Prussia,  and  it  was  requisite  that  his  honour  should 
get  out  of  that  situation  unstained.  The  emperor,  therefore, 
gave  him  to  uiiderstand  that  he  would  restore  to  him  so  much 
of  the  Prussian  States  as  would  be  required  to  release  him 
lionourably  from  his  engagements  to  his  allies,  after  which  the 
J^ussian  cabinet  would  be  at  liberty  to  follow  a  new  ])o]icy.  the 
only  true,  the  only  profitable  policy,  resembling  in  all  respects 
that  of  the  great  Catherine. 

This  conversation,  which  had  lasted  above  an  hour,  and  which 
had  touched  upon  all  questions  without  investigating  them 
thorough.ly,  had  deeply  movi'd  Alexander.  Napoleon  had  opened 
to  hiin  new  prospects,  which  is  always  a  ]ileasing  thing  to  a 
fickle,  and  esjieciallv  to  a  discontented,  mind.  Besides,  more 
than  once  Alexander,  amidst  his  deft\ats.  feeling  keenly  the  in- 
convenienct^s  of  that  furious  war  into  which  Ik^  had  been  led 
against  France,  and  the  advantages  of  a  systein  of  union  with 
her,  had  said  to  himsflf  something  like  what  Xa^ioh^on  had  just 
l)epn  saying  to  him.  l)ut  not  witlt  that  clt\arness.  that  fores',  and 
above  all.  that  seduction  of  a  conqueror  who  pi-eseiits  himsclt'  to 
till'  conf|Ui'i-('d  with  liands  full  of  presents,  with  month  full  of 
caressing  words.  .Alexander  was  seduced — Napoleon  cleai'ly 
pei'cei\-ed  it.  and  ])roinis-(l  liimself  soon  to  rendei-  the  seduction 
couq)lete. 

Afler  fiatfering  the  monarch,  he  re-olved  to  fiatti^'  the  man. 
'•  Voii  and  1."  said  he.  ••shall  undersland  (\aeh  otliei-  better  if 
we  ti^eat  direetlv  than  liv  i')iii)loying  our  niiiiisti'rs,  who  fn>- 
quently  decei\"e  oi-  niisnndei-si and  us.  and  we  shall  ad\'anee 
Itusine^s  more  in  an  hour  1han  rnii-  ?iegotintors  in  sevei-al  days. 
J?etween    vou    and    nie,""   he    added,    ''there    must    Ije    no    third 
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person."  It  was  impossible  to  flatter  Alexander  in  a  more  sen- 
sible manner  than  by  attributing  to  him  a  superiority  over  those 
around  him,  similar  to  that  which  Napoleon  had  a  right  to 
attribute  to  himself  over  all  his  servants.  In  conserjuence,  Napo- 
leon proposed  to  him  to  leave  the  hamlet  where  he  was  living, 
and  to  establish  himself  in  the  little  town  of  Tilsit,  which  should 
be  neutralised  to  receive  him,  and  where  they  might  treat  of 
business  themselves,  in  person,  at  any  hour.  This  proposal  was 
eagerly  accepted,  and  it  was  agreed  that  M.  de  Labanoff  should 
go  that  day  to  Tilsit  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  They 
had  still  to  talk  of  that  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia,  who  was 
at  Alexander's  headquarters  awaiting  what  should  be  done  with 
him  and  his  kingdom.  Alexander  offered  to  bring  him  to  that 
same  raft  on  the  Niemen  to  introduce  him  to  Napoleon,  who 
should  address  a  few  soothing  words  to  him.  It  was  necessary, 
in  fact,  that  Alexander,  before  he  passed  from  one  system  of 
])olitics  to  another,  should,  if  he  meant  not  to  dishonour  himself, 
have  saved  sonie  portion  of  the  crown  of  his  ally.  Napoleon, 
who  had  already  taken  his  determination  on  this  point,  and  who 
was  well  aware  that  he  must  grant  certain  concessions  to  save 
the  honour  of  Alexander,  consented  to  receive  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  the  following  day.  The  two  sovereigns  then  left 
the  pavilion,  and  passing  from  serious  affairs  to  testimonies  of 
courtesy,  complimented  the  persons  of  their  respective  suites. 
Napoleon  treated  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  and  General 
Jieuningsen  in  a  flattering  manner.  Alexander  congratulated 
Murat  and  Berthier  on  being  the  worthy  lieutenants  of  the 
greatest  captain  of  modern  times.  Parting  with  fresh  demon- 
nitrations  of  friendship,  the  two  emperors  again  embarked,  in 
sight  and  amidst  the  applause  of  the  numerous  spectators 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 

Prince  Labanoff  came  in  the  afternoon  to  the  French  headfjuar- 
t(n-s  to  settle  (werythiug  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  Emperor 
Ahwander  to  'I'ilsit.  It  was  agreed  that  the  town  of  Tilsit  should 
l)('  iKMitralised ;  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  occupy  one 
hair,  1  lie  i'hnpei'or  Na]X)leon  the  other ;  that  the  Russian  imperial 
giiai-d  should  ]iass  to  1  he  left  bank  to  do  duty  about  its  sovereign, 
;!ii<l  that  this  cliange  of  abode  should  take  place  the  very  next  day, 
at'ti'r  1lit>  presentation  of  the  King  of  I'russia  to  Napoleon. 

A(^'(ir(lingly.  on  the  next  day,  tlie  26tli  of  June,  the  two 
(1.  ;)s  on  the  pn^ceding  day,  to  the  iniddle  of 
'r\iiig  the  same  eti(|uette,  repaired  to  the 
■ir  first,  interview  had  taken  ]:)lace.  Alexander 
of  I'russia.  'I'hat  prince  liatl  not  received  any 
'.  and  misFoi-tunf*,  grief,  could  not  be  supposed 
;uiy.  I  le  was  an  honest  man,  sensible,  modest, 
'  (lid  not  hnnilih'  himself  before  the  conqueror  ; 
I'd  and  st  ifl'.     'flhe  conversation  could  not  be 
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lono-^  for  lie  was  the  prince  vaiitjuislied  Vjy  Napoleon,  the  proti'cre 
of  Alexander,  and  if  there  a])peared  to  be  a  disposition  to  restore 
to  him  part  of  his  dominions,  which  was  probable,  ])i]t  not  cer- 
tain, from  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  day,  it  was  the 
policy  of  Xapoleon  which  granted  that  restitntion  for  the  honour 
of  Alexander;  but  nothing  was  done  for  him,  nothing  was  ex- 
pected of  him,  so  that  tliere  were  no  explanations  to  give  him. 
The  interview,  consequently,  could  not  but  be  short,  and  so  it 
really  was.  The  King  of  L'russia,  however,  appeared  to  make  a 
])articular  point  of  proving  that  he  had  not  wronged  Xapoleon. 
and  that  if,  after  having  long  been  the  ally  of  France,  he  had 
become  her  enemy,  it  was  by  the  effect  of  circumstances,  and 
not  in  consecjuence  of  any  breach  of  engagement  for  which  an 
honest  man  ovight  to  blush.  Na])oleon,  on  his  part,  afiirmetl 
that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himself  with,  and  too  generou> 
and  too  sensible  to  wound  an  humbled  prince,  he  merely  said 
to  him  that  the  cabinet  of  Jjerliu,  often  warned  to  beware  of  the 
intrigues  of  England,  had  committed  the  fault  of  not  listening 
to  this  friendly  counsel,  and  that  to  this  cause  alone  were  to  be 
ascribed  the  disasters  of  Prussia.  For  the  rest,  Xapoleon  added 
that  France,  victorious,  did  not  pretend  to  draw  the  very  last 
consequences  from  her  victories,  and  that  in  a  few  days  they 
should  probably  be  so  fortunate  as  to  come  to  an  understanding 
I'elative  to  the  conditions  of  an  honourable  and  solid  peace. 

The  three  sovereigns  ])arted,  after  an  interview  which  had 
lasted  scarcely  half  an  hour.  It  was  decided  that  the  King  of 
l'russia  also  should  come  to  Tilsit  to  reside  with  his  ally  the 
Fmperor  of  Uussia. 

At  five  o'clock  the  same  day  Alexander  crossed  the  Xienien. 
Xapoleon  went  to  the  bank,  of  the  ri\er  to  meet  him.  conducte(l 
him  to  the  (juarters  destined  for  him,  and  received  him  at  dimiei- 
with  the  highest  honours  and  the  most  delicate  attentions.  |-'roin 
that  day  it  was  settled  that  the  Knqiei-or  Alexander,  not  lia\iiig 
liis  household  with  him.  should  take  all  his  meals  with  the 
i'hnpei'or  Xa])olcon.  They  passed  the  e\-ening  together,  con- 
versed I'or  a  long  iiuie  in  a  confidential  tnanner.  and  their 
na-C'-nt  intiniaey  \va^  manifested  on  both  sides  by  a  faiiiiliai'ity 
at  once  dio'iiificd  ;u)d  gi'acet'ul. 

Xext  dav.  the  27th.  they  mounted  their  horses  to  review  the 
i'Vep.eli  itii])ei-i;i!  'jiiard.  'i'hfse  old  -M!(hers  of  the  bevoliit  ion. 
l)v  1  iinis  -oldi>-,'>  of  the  repuMic.  of  the  etiipii'e.  and  ahvavs 
hei'oic  sei-\ant-or  |-"r;i.nce.  -howi'd  t  hen!-el\fs  wilh  pi'ide  to  the 
-I  i\i'r.i<j-ii  whom  fht-v  had  wmqiii-lied.  Thi'V  had  not  to  dis])lav 
to  hini  tif  loftv  stature,  the  i'e<j-iilar  and  measured  march  oi" 
the  ~Mldier<  of  the  iioi'tli;  lint  Ihey  exhibited  that  freedom  of 
movement,  that  assurance  of  attitude,  and  thai:  intelliL''''nce  ot 
lorik.  which  accoinited  foi-  their  victi'i'ii's  and  th<M'r  snjiei-iority 
(j\iT  all  th''  armies  ot  I'hirope.      ^Viexander  conq)limented    them 
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highly.  They  answered  his  flatteries  with  repeated  shouts  of 
"  Vive  Alexandre  !  vive  Napoleon  /" 

It  was  forty-eight  hours  since  the  two  emperors  first  met,  and 
thev  wei'e  already  on  such  intimate  terms  that  they  could  speak 
out  freely.  Napoleon  then  laid  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
Alexander  the  designs  in  which  he  would  fain  associate  him — 
designs  suggested  to  him  by  recent  circumstances. 

It  was  an  extraordinaiy  situation,  that  of  Napoleon  at  this 
moment.  While  showing  conspicuously  the  greatness  of  his 
genius,  the  prodigious  height  of  his  fortune,  it  revealed  at  the 
same  time  the  weak  sides  of  his  policy,  an  extravagant  and 
variable  policy,  like  the  passions  which  produced  it. 

We  have  often  adverted  to  the  alliances  of  France  at  that 
period  ;  we  have  often  said  that,  for  realising  the  alarming 
phenomenon,  happily  impossible,  of  universal  monarchy,  Napo- 
leon should  have  done  nothing  less  than  strive  to  number  in 
Europe  other  than  enemies,  publicly  or  secretly  leagued  against 
him,  and  that  Ee  should  have  endeavoured  to  make  himself  a 
friend  there — at  least  one.  We  have  said  that  Spain,  our  most 
ancient  and  most  natural  ally,  was  completely  disorganised, 
and  till  her  entire  regeneration,  destined  to  be  a  burden  to 
those  who  should  unite  themselves  with  her  ;  that  Italy  was  yet 
to  create  ;  that  England,  uneasy  about  the  possession  of  India, 
alarmed  to  see  us  established  at  the  Texel,  at  Antwerj),  at  Brest, 
at  Cadiz,  at  Toulon,  at  Genoa,  at  Naples,  at  Venice,  at  Trieste, 
at  Corfu,  as  proprietors  or  sovereigns,  was  irreconcilable  with 
us ;  that  Austria  would  be  implacable  so  long  as  we  had  not 
restored  or  made  her  forget  Italy ;  that  Eussia  was  jealous  of 
us  on  tlie  continent,  as  of  England  on  the  ocean  ;  that  Prussia 
aloii(%  the  natural  rival  of  Austria,  a  neighbour  threatened  by 
Jlussia,  a  Protestant,  innovating  power,  enriched  by  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church,  was  the  only  one  whose  political  interests 
and  moral  principle's  were  not  absolutely  incompatible  with 
(iiirs,  and  that  in  her  was  to  be  sought  that  strong  and  sincere 
tVicnd  l)y  whose  means  all  coalitions  would  be  rendered  either 
iinpi-acf  icable  or  incouiplete.  But  we  have  seen  that  Prussia, 
placed  l)etween  the  two  parties  which  then  divided  the  world, 
wavering  and  hesitating,  had  committed  faults  of  weakness, 
Na]iole(>u  faults  of  strength;  that  a  deplorable  rupture  had 
ensued  ;  tliat  Napoleon  had  gained  the  iinmense  military  glory, 
had  lhi'  initnense  political  misfortune  to  destroy  in  a  fortnight 
a  in()n;ii-(>hy  Avhich  was  our  only  ])ossible  ally  in  Europe  ;  lastly, 
lli.'it  the  liiissians.  c/)niing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prussians  in 
I'oland.  as  \\\y\  had  d()n(>  to  the  assistana^  of  the  Austrians  in 
(I.'iliria.  he  had  cnisiied  them  at  Friedland  as  at  Austerlitz. 

( '(in(|iii'i'()r  of  the  entire  continent,  surrounded  by  powers 
siu're-si\ely  lienteu.  the  one  ten  days  before  at  Friedland,  the 
(•iher  eight  inontjis  heff)i-e  at    Jena,  the  third   (MHiteen  months 
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Ixi't'ore  at  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  found  liiniself  at  libf^'ty  to  choose, 
Jiot  between  sincere  friends,  but  between  officious,  submissive, 
obsequious  friends.  If  by  a  concatenation  of  tinners,  almost 
impossible  to  break,  the  moment  for  attempting  a  Russian 
alliance  had  not  then  arrived  for  him,  he  would  have  been  able 
at  this  moment  to  control  Fate  in  some  measure,  to  return 
suddenly  into  the  ways  of  sound  policy,  never  to  leave  them 
again,  and  he  would  there  have  found,  with  less  apparent  power, 
more  real  strength,  and  perhaps  an  everlasting  duration,  if  not 
for  his  dynasty,  at  least  for  the  greatness  of  France,  which  he 
loved  as  much  as  his  dynasty.  For  this  he  must  have  conducted 
himself  as  a  generous  conqueror,  and  by  an  unexpected  act, 
but  by  no  means  odd  though  unexpected,  have  raised  prostrate 
I'russia,  recomposed  her  stronger,  more  extensive  than  ever, 
saying  to  her,  You  have  done  wrong,  you  have  not  been  candid 
with  me  ;  I  have  punished  you  for  it ;  let  us  forget  your  defeat 
and  mv  victorv  ;  I  am  as^crrandising  instead  of  diminishino:  vou. 
that  you  may  be  for  ever  my  ally.  Assuredly  Frederick  William, 
who  had  an  aversion  for  war,  who  daily  reproached  himself  for 
having  suffered  others  to  drag  him  into  it,  and  who  subse- 
([uently.  in  1 81 3,  when  Napoleon,  half  vanquished,  presented 
a  prey  easy  to  devour,  still  hesitated  to  avail  himself  of  the 
turn  of  Fortune,  and  who  took  up  arms  only  because  his  people 
took  them  up  in  spit<^  of  him — this  king,  loaded  with  benefits 
after  -Jena  and  Friedland,  forced  to  gratitude,  would  never  have 
formed  part  of  a  coalition,  and  Napoleon,  having  only  Austria 
and  Russia  to  fight,  would  not  have  been  overwhelmed.  If 
Napoleon  desired  a  crown  in  Germany  for  one  of  his  brothers 
— an  unlucky  and  unwise  desire — he  had  Hesse,  which  Prussia 
would  have  l)cen  too  ha])py  to  r(4inquish  to  IiItu.  lie  would 
have  held  the  fat(>  of  Hanover  in  suspense,  ready  to  give  it  to 
l"]uglaud  as  the  price  of  ])eace.  or  to  Prussia  as  the  price  of  a 
close  allianci'.  And  as  i'or  th(^  Fmperor  Alexander,  having 
nothing  to  taki*  frr)ni  hiin,  notliing  to  restore  to  him.  Na])oleoii 
would  liavelcl't  him  without  a  single  grievance  by  rt-coiistituting 
Prussia  on  the  morrow  of  the  joint  defeat  of  the  Pussians  and 
the  Prussians.  He  would  have  constrained  liei-  to  admire  the 
con(|iieror,  to  sign  tJie  ])i-ace  without  saying  a  word,  without  any 
more  talk  about  Italy,  or  Holland,  or  Germany,  the  ordinary  pre- 
text'; at  that  ])erio(l  fur  dis]iiites  l)etween  France  and  Russia. 

What  we  are  imaLi'iuiug  here  was  no  doubt  a  Ito-jiia,  not  of 
genei'Dsity.  for  Na])oleon  was  ])erfectly .  ca])able  of  that  unex- 
pect(M;l.  that  (lazzliiig  generosity  which  >ometimes  springs  from 
a  gi'eat  heart  eai^-ei-  al'tt-r  glory,  but  a  Itopia  with  referejice  to 
tlie  combinations  of  the  moment.  At  that  time,  indeed,  the 
coiir-e  (,f  events  which  leads  men.  e\'en  tlie  most  ]iowerful.  cou- 
(luried  Na])o]eo7i  to  f)ilier  resolutions.  In  regard  to  alliance^, 
he  liad.  tliouirh  onlv  in  the  middle  of  his  reiu'u.  alreadv  tried  all 
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sorts  of  them.     No  sooner  had  he  arrived  at  the  consulship,  the 
period  of  good,  wise,  profound  thoughts,  because  they  were  the 
first  that  the  sight  of  things  inspired  him  with  long  before  the 
corruption  which  springs  from  prolonged  power,  he  had  turned 
towards  Prussia,  and  made  her  his  ally.     For  a  moment  under 
Paul  I.,  but  as  an  expedient,  he  had  thought  of  uniting  himself 
with  Kussia.    For  a  moment  again  during  the  peace  of  Amiens  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  himself  with  England,  seduced 
by  the  advantage  of  joining  the  naval  powers  to  the  land  power, 
but  only  in  a  transient  manner,  and  Prussia  had  not  ceased  to 
be  still  his  intimate  confidante,  his  accomplice  in  all  the  affairs 
of  Europe.     Having  fallen  out  with  Prussia  so  seriously  as  to 
declare  war  against  her,  feeling  his  loneliness,  he  made  Austria 
overtures,  which  would  have  done  little  honour  to  his  penetration, 
if  the  need  to  have  an  ally,  even  amidst  his  victories,  had  not 
justified  him  in  seeking  not  the  most  likely.    Presently  apprised 
of  the  treacherous  armaments  of  Austria,  intoxicated  by  Jena, 
he  imagined  that  he  could  dispense  with  everybody.     Trans- 
ported into  Poland,  and  surprised  after  Eylau  at  the  obstacles 
which  Nature  can  throw  in  the  way  of  heroism  and  genius,  he 
had  once  more  thought  of  alliance  with  Prussia.     But  offended 
at  the  answers  of  that  power,  answers  less  eager  than  he  had 
right  to  expect  of  her,  and  having  again  proved  victorious  as 
ever  at  Friedland,  finally  desiiing  to  put  an  end  to  a  distant  war, 
he  Lad  been  necessarily  led,  in  turning  incessantly  in  the  circle 
of  his  thoughts,  to  that  which  had  not  yet  had  its  day  to  that  which 
was  favoured  by  so  many  present  circumstances,  to  the  thought 
of  an  alliance  with  Ihissia.     Alienated  definitively  from  Prussia, 
wliich  had  not  the  skill  to  seize  a  moment  of  returning  kindness 
for  her,  irritated  to  the  highest  degree  at  the  crafty  conduct  of 
Austria,   finding   Russia   disgusted  with   allies   who   had  so  ill 
seconded  her,  conceiving  that  there  would  be  more  sincerity  in 
Russia  than  in  Prussia,  because  there  would  be  less  ambiguity 
of  position,  lastly,  seduced  by  novelty,  which  always  misleads  to 
a  certain  degree  even  the  strongest  minds.  Napoleon  thought  to 
niak<'  Alcxandei-  an  ally,  a  friend,  by  acc(uiring  an  ascendency 
(>\ri-  liiui,  by  filling  liis  head  with  ambitious  ideas,  by  placing 
licfDi't'  liis  dazzled  eyes  spells  which  it  was  easy  to  ci^eate.  to 
k(M|)   u]:)    for   some   time,    but  not  to  perpetuate,   unless   they 
were  rcucwecl  by  the  most  dangerous  satisfactions.     The  east 
naturally  prescuted   itself  as   a  resoui'ce  for  procuring  young 
Alfxaiidci-  salisfactions,  easy  enough  to  imagine,  much  less  so 
to   I'i'alisc.   bul    wliirh    had   all   at  once  been  facilitated  by  an 
acci(h"iit,'il  ruul  rrccnt  ci rcuui stance  ;  so  true  it  is  that,  when  tlu^ 
luoiii'iil  I'or  an  event;  lias  arrived,  (everything  seems  to  favoui'it, 
evi'M  ihe  most   uiilr)oke(l  IVir  accidcMits. 

Napoleon  liad  enlisted   t1u>   Tuiks   in   his  ((uarrel  by  exciting 
tlii'iu  to  disjuite  lh(>  pi-n\ince~^  oftlie  Danube  witli  ihe  confjuerors 
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of  the  Crimea,  Egypt  with  the  possessors  of  India.  He  had 
promised  to  assist  them  by  land  against  the  Kussians,  by  sea 
against  the  English,  and  he  had  begun  by  aiding  them  with  his 
officers  to  defend  the  Dardanelles.  Lastly,  he  had  engaged  not 
to  sign  a  peace  without  rendering  it  common  and  advantageous 
to  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  the  unfortunate  Selim,  hated  by 
the  ulemas,  whose  power  he  wanted  to  reduce,  by  the  janissaries, 
whom  he  wanted  to  subject  to  the  European  discipline,  had 
expiated  his  wise  and  generous  designs  by  a  frightful  downfall. 
The  ulemas  had  long  manifested  a  profound  defiance  of  him. 
The  janissaries  saw  with  a  sort  of  frenzy  the  new  troops  known 
bv  the  name  of  nizam  djcclid.  Both  only  awaited  an  opportunity 
to  gratify  their  resentment.  The  sultan  having  required  the 
janissaries  keeping  garrison  in  the  castles  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
of  the  Dardanelles  to  take  the  costume  of  the  nizam  djedid,  a 
revolt  broke  out  among  them,  and  spread  with  the  swiftness  of 
lightning  among  the  companies  of  janissaries  that  were  either 
at  Constantinople  or  in  the  towns  near  the  capital.  All  thronged 
to  Constantinople,  assembled  riotously  in  the  square  of  the  At- 
Meidan  (the  ancient  Hippodrome)  with  their  camp-kettles  re- 
versed, the  usual  sign  of  revolt,  denoting  that  they  refused  the 
food  of  a  master  who  had  become  odious  to  them.  The  ulemas 
assembling  on  their  part,  declared  that  a  prince  who  had  reigned 
seven  years  without  having  posterity,  under  whom  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  had  been  interrupted,  was  unworthy  to  reign.  The 
janissaries  remaining  assembled  for  several  days,  had  successively 
demanded,  obtained,  and  in  some  instances  taken  without  their 
being  given  to  them,  the  heads  of  the  ministers  of  the  Porte 
accused  of  favouring  the  new  system ;  and  at  length  the  revolt 
])ecoming  more  alarming,  the  mufti  had  proclaimed  the  deposition 
(if  Splim  and  the  elevation  of  Mustapha  to  the  throne.  The 
unfortunate  Selim,  confined  in  an  apartment  of  the  Seraglio, 
liad  reason  to  hope,  it  is  true,  for  the  assistance  of  his  army 
commanded  by  a  devoted  subject,  the  Grand-Vizier  Baraictar. 
But  this  assistance  would  involve  sei'ious  dangers,  for  it  was  to 
be  feared  tliat  the  appearance  of  the  grand-vizier  at  the  head 
of  faithfid  soldiers  would  cause  the  dethroned  sultan  to  be 
murdered  before  he  could  be  rescued.  Such  was  the  intelligence 
which  Napoleon  received  at  his  headquarters  at  Tilsit  on  the 
24th  of  June.  According  to  all  ]irobability.  the  new  Turkish 
government  would  bi»  inimical  to  j-'rancc  merely  because  the 
o\erturn(^d  go\'t^rnni('nt  had  l)(H>n  lu-r  frirnd.  It  was  certain. 
l)i-sid<'s,  that  the  anarchy  which  was  undermining  this  unfor- 
tunate riu])ii'e  classed  it  with  Spain  among  those  allit's  from 
whom  more  trouble  than  service  was  to  be  expected,  especiallv 
when  such  an  ally,  i^laced  at  the  distance  which  separates 
( 'ons1antino]ile  frou)  Paris,  could  not  be  couns(^lled  without 
difficult  V  or  assisted  without  delay.     Napoleon,  in  whom  i-evolu- 
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tioiis  of  ideas  were  wrought  with  the  vivacity  natural  to  his 
o-enius,  all  at  once  viewed  the  events  in  the  east  in  a  new  light. 
The  statesmen  of  Europe  had  long  considered  the  Turkish 
empire  as  on  the  eve  of  dismemberment,  and  it  was  in  this  view 
that  Napoleon  had  intended  to  seize  beforehand  the  share  of 
France  by  taking  possession  of  Egypt.  He  had  for  a  moment 
o-iven  up  this  idea,  when  in  1802  he  thought  to  reconcile 
France  with  all  the  powers.  He  reverted  to  it  with  vehemence 
on  observing  what  was  passing  at  Constantinople,  and  said  to 
himself  that  since  it  was  impossible  to  keep  that  empire  alive, 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  benefit  by  what  it  had 
left  for  the  better  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  for  the  humiliation  of  England.  He  had  with  him, 
vanquished  but  still  formidable,  the  sovereign  whose  young 
head  it  was  easy  to  turn  by  showing  him  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  the  Bosphorus,  Constantinople,  and  he  thought  that, 
with  some  of  these  Turkish  spoils,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
devolve  to  Russia,  he  might  obtain,  not  only  peace,  which  at 
the  moment  was  no  longer  doubtful,  but  a  close,  an  intimate 
alliance,  by  means  of  which  he  should  conquer  England,  and 
accomplish  those  revolutions  on  the  thrones  of  the  west  which 
he  meditated. 

Having  the  Emperor  Alexander  daily  at  his  side,  either  at 
reviews  or  in  long  rides  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  or  in  his 
writing  cabinet,  w^iere  the  map  of  the  world  was  spread  out, 
and  where  he  often  shut  himself  up  with  him  after  dinner,  he 
mastered  the  mind  of  that  prince  to  such  a  degree  as  to  upset  it 
completely  by  placing  before  him,  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
conversation  of  several  days,  the  following  views. 

A  dispensation  of  Providence,  said  he  to  Alexander,  has  just 
set  me  at  liberty  in  regard  to  the  Porte.  My  ally  and  my  friend, 
Sultan  Selim,  has  been  hurled  from  the  throne  into  confinement. 
1  did  think  that  one  might  make  something  of  those  Turks, 
restore  to  them  some  energ}^,  teach  them  to  make  use  of  their 
natural  courage  :  'tis  an  illusion.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  an 
('in]iir('  wliich  can  no  longer  hold  together,  and  to  ]3revent  its 
spoils  from  contributing  to  increase  the  power  of  England. 

N;q)()l('on  thereu])on  unfolded  to  Alexander  the  new  projects 
wliicb  he  had  just  conceived.  If  Alexander  desired  to  be  the 
ally  oi"  France,  her  solid  and  sincere  ally,  nothing  was  more 
easy,  nothing  would  be  more  advantageous  for  himself  and  for 
liis  empire.  Ijiit  this  alliance  nuist  be  entire,  without  reserve, 
Inllowed  l>y  a  conipleie  devotedness  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  1\v()  powers.  In  tli(>  first  ])lace,  this  alliance  was  the  only 
one  that  was  suitable  for  J?iissia.  What,  in  fact,  was  France 
accuseil  of?  of  wanting  to  y\\\v  Italy,  Holland,  perhaps  Spain; 
of  wanting  to  create  on  th(>  Rliine  a  system  which  would  over- 
throw the  ohl  ])repon(lerance  of  Austria  in  Germany,  and  stop 
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the  rising  preponderanci'  tlu're  of  J'russia.  But  need  Enssia 
care  about  Italy,  Spain.  Holland?  Germany  herself,  was  she 
not  at  once  jealous  of  Kussia.  and  her  secret  enemy  ?  "Was  it 
not  doing  Kussia  a  service  to  weaken  the  j^rincipal  German 
])o\vers  ?  What,  on  the  contrary,  wa^fi  Kngland  accused  of  ?  of 
wanting  to  rule  the  seas  which  are  the  property  of  everybody  ; 
to  oppress  neutral  flags,  to  which  the  flag  of  liussia  belonged; 
to  possess  herself  of  the  commerce  of  nations  ;  to  fleece  them 
In'  making  tlu~m  pay  for  colonial  produce  whatever  price  she 
])leased  ;  to  set  foot  whi-rever  she  could  upon  the  continent,  in 
Portugal,  in  Denmark,  in  Sweden  ;  to  take  or  to  threaten  the 
dominant  poi^its  of  the  globe,  the  Cape,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  the 
Sound,  in  order  to  impose  her  laws  on  the  whole  trading  world. 
At  this  very  moment,  instead  of  assisting  her  allies,  was  she 
not  endeavouring  to  concpier  Egypt  ?  And  recently,  if  she  had 
possessed  herself  of  the  Dardanelles,  what  would  she  have  done 
with  them  ?  Now,  about  these  English  cravings  one  cannot 
say  as  about  the  longings  imputed  to  Finance — what  do  they 
concern  liussia  ?  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  Catherine 
and  of  Paul  I.  that  they  deeply  concerned  Kussia,  since  both  of 
them  declared  war  against  Great  Britain  on  account  of  the 
rights  of  the  neutral  flag.  The  English  oppressed  the  com- 
merce of  nations  to  such  a  degree  that  they  had  monopolised 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  capitals  of  which  they  held,  and 
this  became  in  their  hands  a  dangerous  source  of  influence  over 
Pussia.  for  by  merely  withholding  ready  money  they  could 
instigate  to  murmuring  and  to  the  murdering  of  emperors.  A 
French  army,  led  by  a  great  captain,  could,  strictly  speaking, 
come  to  the  \'istula,  to  the  Niemen  :  would  it  get  to  the  Neva? 
An  English  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  after  forcing  the  Sound, 
could  burn  Cronstadt,  threaten  Petersburg,  after  forcing  the 
]')Osphorus,  destroy  Sevastojiol  and  Odessa.  An  English  fleet 
could  shut  \\\\  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  lUack  Sea. 
keep  them  ])risoners  in  those  seas  as  in  a  lake.  But  France 
and  Ivussia.  n<it  teuching  at  any  point,  having  the  same 
enemies,  the  I'higlish  on  the  sea.  the  Ciermans  on  laud,  having, 
moreover,  a  c<mimoii  and  ])r(>ssing  object  of  solicitude,  the 
'^rurki-ii  empire,  ought  to  be  ujion  good  terms,  to  concert 
together,  and  if  they  chose  to  do  that,  they  were  powerful 
enough  to  I'liJe  ilic  world  between  them. 

To  these  grand  \iews  Najioleon  attached  a  system  of  means 
still  iiioi-e  seductive  than  the  genej-al  ideas  which  he  had  just 
(l'-velo])e(l.  lie  was  acciised  oi'  being  fond  of  war  for  the  sake 
of  wai\  'i'liat  wa<  not  the  case,  ami  he  would  instantly  ])rove 
it.  Be  iii\-  nicdiati'i-.  said  he  to  Alexander,  with  the  cabinet  of 
kondon.  That  character  lieflts  your  position  as  the  former  ally 
of  j'lngland  and  the  future  ally  of  l''i-ance.  1  have  done  thinking 
of  Malta.      Let  Great  ISritain  kee})  that  island  in  compensation 
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fo]-  what  I  have  acquired  since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Aiiiit'us.  But  let  her  in  her  turn  give  up  the  colonies  of  Spain 
and  of  Holland,  and  at  that  price  I  will  restore  Hanover  to  her. 
Are  not  these  conditions  just,  perfectly  equitable  ?  Can  I  accept 
others  ?  Can  I  desert  my  allies  ?  And  when  I  sacrifice  my 
conquests  on  the  continent,  such  a  conquest  as  Hanover,  to 
recover  the  distant  possessions  of  my  allies,  is  it  possible  to 
dispute  my  probity  and  my  moderation? 

Alexander  admitted  that  these  conditions  were  perfectly  just, 
and  that  France  could  not  accept  others.  Napoleon,  continuing, 
brought  that  prince  to  acknowledge  that,  if  England  persisted 
after  such  proposals,  she  ought  to  be  forced  to  submit,  as  it  was 
not  right  that  the  world  should  be  for  ever  disturbed  by  her  ; 
and  he  proved  to  him  that  they  had  the  means  of  reducing  her 
by  a  mere  declaration.  If,  said  he,  England  refuses  peace  on 
these  conditions,  proclaim  yourself  the  ally  of  France ;  declare 
that  you  will  join  your  forces  with  hers  to  ensure  a  maritime 
peace.  Let  England  know  that,  besides  war  with  France,  she 
will  have  war  with  the  whole  continent,  with  Russia,  with 
Prussia,  with  Denmark,  with  Sweden,  and  with  Portugal,  which 
must  obey  when  we  signify  our  will  to  them,  with  Austria 
lu'rsolf,  wlio  will  be  obliged  to  speak  out  in  the  same  spirit,  if 
we  declart^  to  her  that  she  shall  have  war  with  us  in  case  she 
does  not  choose  to  have  war  with  England  on  the  conditions 
signified  by  us.  England  then,  exposed  to  a  universal  war,  if 
she  will  not  conclude  an  equitable  peace — England  will  lay 
down  her  arms.  All  this,  added  Napoleon,  ought  to  be  com- 
municated to  each  cabinet,  and  precise  and  short  terms  fixed 
I'or  deciding.  If  England  does  not  yield,  we  will  act  in  concert, 
and  we  shall  find  sufficient  indemnities  to  compensate  us  for  this 
continuation  of  the  war.  Two  very  important  countries,  one  of 
tluMM  in  ]')articular  for  llassia,  will  perhaps  resist.  These  are 
Portugal  and  Sweden,  whose  maritime  position  places  them 
under  the  inihience  of  Great  Britain,  Relative  to  Portugal. 
said  Napoleon,  I  will  settle  with  Spain.  You  will  take  Finland 
;is  a  compensation  for  the  war  wliieli  you  will  have  been  obliged 
1()  wagt^  willi  Sweden.  The  King  of  Sweden,  it  is  true,  is  your 
l)i-()11ifr-in-law  and  your  ally;  let  him  follow  the  changes  of 
your  policy,  or  let  liim  lake  the  conse((uences  of  his  ill-will. 
Swedi'i),  repeated  Na])ol(>on  se\-eral  times,  may  be  a  relation,  an 
ally  of  1li('  nionifiit.  but  xlie,  is  (i  (leofjrnpliiml  enemy*  Peters- 
liui-g  is  loo  near  th<'  Frontiers  of  Finland.  The  fair  Russians  of 
I'lhrJiii  rif  III  list  iiol  mid  1)1  lini.r  from   tJirir  2)(ihices  ilie  cannon  of 

thr   S,rn/rs. 

Napoleon,  al'tei-  assigTiing  h'inland  to  Alexander  as  the  ]U'ice 
of  the  war  ai^aiiist   l-lna'land,  held   forth  to  him  somethimr  still 
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mk'   vriv  cxi.rc^-inns  i)f   NapolcoTi,  ro|)cat(;(l  ])y  Alexander,  in 
•latiiij  In  M.  lie  (.'inilaiiicourt  uiiat,  liad  pa.-.scil  aL  'J'ilsil. 
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Jiiore  alluring-  in  tlio  (\T,st.  "  \'ou  are  to  act  as  mediatoi-  with 
I'lng'land  for  nie,"  said  lie  to  Alexander,  '"and  as  armed  media- 
tor who  imposes  ])eace.  I  will  act  the  same  part  for  you 
with  the  Porte.  I  will  signify  my  mediation  to  her;  if  she 
refuses  to  treat  on  such  conditions  as  satisfy  you  in  the  state 
of  anarchy  into  which  she  is  fallen,  I  will  unite  with  you 
against  the  Turks,  as  you  will  have  united  witli  me  against  the 
Knglish.  and  then  we  shall  make  a  suitable  partition  of  the 
( )ttoman  empire." 

Here  it  was  especially  that  the  field  of  hypotheses  became  im- 
mense, and  that  the  imagination  of  the  two  sovereigns  strayed 
into  infinite  coTiibinations.  The  first  wish  of  Russia  was  to 
obtain  at  once  whatever  might  result  from  the  negotiation 
with  the  Porte  some  ]iortion  of  the  jirovinces  of  the  Danube. 
Napoleon  assented,  in  return  for  the  assistance  which  Russia 
was  to  lend  him  in  the  affairs  of  the  west.  However,  as  it  was 
probable  that  the  Turks  would  not  give  u])  anything,  war  would 
ensue,  and  after  the  war  the  partition.  J3ut  what  partition? 
Russia  might  have,  besides  J^essarabia.  ^Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Bulgaria,  as  far  as  the  Balkans.  Napoleon  would  naturally 
wish  for  the  maritime  pro\inces,  such  as  Albania,  Thessaly, 
.Mor(\a,  Candia.  Some  indemnities  for  Austria  would  be  found 
in  Bosnia  and  Servia,  either  ceded  to  lier  in  full  pro])erty, 
or  made  the  appanage  of  an  archduke  ;  and  thus  they  would 
endeavour  to  consoh^  her  for  those  convulsions  of  the  world, 
from  each  of  which  she  would  come  fortli  lessened,  and  lier 
rivals  aggrandised. 

Figure  to  yourself  the  young  czar,  humbled  the  day  before, 
coming  to  tlie  camp  of  IS[a])oleon  to  solicit  peace,  feeling  of 
course  no  uneasiness  about  his  own  donn'nions,  the  distance 
of  which  saved  them  from  the  coveting  of  the  concpieror,  but 
expecting  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of  his  ally  the 
Kiiig  f)f  Prussia,  and  to  retire^  disgraced  from  this  war — figure 
liim  to  youi-self.  suddenly  tranS])orted  into  a  sort  of  worki  at 
onci'  imaginary  and  real,  imaginary  by  its  grandeur,  real  by  its 
possii)ility,  finding  himself  immediately  after  a  signal  defeat  in 
the  way  to  concjuer  Finland  and  ])art  of  the  Turkish  em])ire, 
and  to  ac((uire  by  a  disastrous  war  more  than  was  formerly 
ac<|iiii'i'(l  In'  a  successful  war,  as  if  the  honour  of  having  ])een 
\aiH(uislie(|  hy  Napoleon  was  almost  e((uivalent  to  a  victory,  and 
ought  to  produce  1he  fiaiits  of  one — figure  to  yourself  this  young 
iiioiiai-ch.  eager  after  gloiy,  seeking  it  everywhere  for  seven 
yi'ars  ]);ist,  sometimes  in  the  ]-)recocious  civilisation  of  liis  eiupire, 
sometimes  in  the  ci'eation  of  a  new  lun'opean  (Mpiilibrium,  and 
meeting  only  with  unparalleled  defeats,  then  all  at  once  finding 
that  glory  so  earnestly  sought  in  a  system  of  alliance  with  his 
coiunieroi'.  an  alliance  which  was  to  t^i-ive  him  a  share  in  the 
sway  of  the  world,  below  l)uL  hy  the  side  of  the  gi'eat  man  who 
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was  pleased  to  divide  it  with  him,  worth  to  Russia  the  brilliant 
conqiK^sts  promised  by  Catherine  to  her  successors,  which  since 
(Catherine's  time  had  fled  into  the  realm  of  chimeras — figure 
him  to  yourself,  we  say,  passing  from  such  deep  dejection  to 
such  high  hopes,  and  you  will  comprehend  without  difficulty  his 
agitation,  his  intoxication,  his  sudden  friendship  for  Napoleon 
— a  friendshi])  which  assumed  the  form  of  an  affection  enthu- 
siastic and  assuredly  sincere,  at  least  in  these  first  moments. 

Alexander,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  mild,  huiuane, 
intelligent,  but  fickle  as  his  father,  rushed  eagerl}^  into  the  new 
track  opened  for  him  by  his  wily  seducer.  Never  did  lie  once 
leave  Napolet>n  without  expressing  his  unbounded  admiration. 
What  a  great  man  !  he  said  incessantly  to  those  who  approached 
liim  ;  what  a  genius !  what  extensive  views !  what  a  captain  ! 
what  a  statesman !  had  I  but  known  him  sooner,  how  many 
faults  he  might  ha\<'  spared  me!  what  great  things  we  might 
liave  accomplished  together!  His  ministers  who  rejoined  him, 
his  generals  -who  were  about  him,  perceived  the  influence 
exercised  over  hirn,  and  they  were  not  sorry  for  it;  for  they 
saw"  him  getting  out  of  a  deplorable  scrape  with  advantage 
and  honour,  judging  at  least  from  the  satisfaction  that  beamed 
fi'om  his  countenance. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia  had  come  to 
Tilsit,  bringing  with  him  his  misfortunes,  his  affliction,  his 
homely  reason,  and  his  modest  good  sense.  Those  intoxicating 
secrets  whicli  enraptured  Alexander  were  not  adapted  for  him. 
Alexander  represented  his  intimacy  with  Napoleon  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  larger  restitutions  in  favour  of  Prussia.  But  he 
concealed  from  Jiim  the  new  alliance  that  was  preparing,  or 
entrusted  him  witli  only  the  smallest  part  of  the  secret.  It 
would  have  appeared  strange,  in  fact,  that  one  of  the  two  con- 
(jiicred  sovereigns  should  obtain  such  fine  accjuisitions,  when  the 
other  was  going  to  lose  half  his  kingdom.  Frederick  William, 
treated  with  infinite  respect  by  Napoleon,  w^as  nevertheless  left 
by  liiinsclf.  On  h()rs(4)ack,  at  the  head  of  troops,  he  had  not 
\\w  brilliant  gracefulness  of  Alexander,  the  quiet  ascendency 
(if  Napulcon.  He  rcMuained  in  general  behind,  lonely  as  the 
iinl'orl  iinate,  making  his  crowmed  companions  wait  when  they 
iiKiunted  or  alighted  from  their  horses,  an  object,  in  short,  of 
linlc  interest  and  even  of  less  esteem  than  he  deserved;  for 
the  breiieh  lielievech  fi-oni  the  gossip  of  the  imperial  court,  that 
Xapohon  had  l)ee]i  betrayed  by  Prussia,  and  the  Jiussians  in- 
ee—rmtly  repeated  tliat  she  had  fought  ill.  As  for  Alexander, 
nil  :ifteii1i(iiis  wei'(«  I'oi-  him.  AVlH>n  he  returned  from  long 
e\rm>i(i[is,  NapMJcdii  detained  him,  lent  him  even  furniture 
and  his  limn.  ;ni(l  would  not  let  him  lose  time  in  going  to  his 
(piai'ter.s  In  cli.'nigi'  his  dress.  A  siqxM'b  di-essing-case  of  gold. 
;!sed  liy  NapiiliMiii,  having  appeared  lo  please  him,  was  instantly 
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ofriTftl  ;ur1  accepted.  At'tcr  iliniicr.  which  1  he  lliivc  s(>\(M'<'iu-iis 
look  tojretlier,  aud  always  at  Napolet)n"s,  they  separated  early, 
and  the  two  emperors  went  and  shut  themselves  up  together 
— -a  ])rivacy  from  wliich  Frederick  William  was  excluded,  aiid 
which  was  always  charL;-fd  to  tlic  same  account — the  efforts 
makino;  by  Alexander  wirh  Xajwleon  to  rt-cover  the  t'-reatcr 
part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  sul)ject  discussed  in  those  lonti' 
irtr-d-fcti:s.  but  that  immense  system  by  which  they  were  to 
liold  joint  rule  over  Europe,  'ilie  possible,  the  probaWe  parti- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empii'e  was  the  continual  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. A  first  partition  had  been  discussed,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
it  seemed  incomplete.  JIussia  was  to  have  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  as  far  as  the  15alkaus ;  Xapoleon  tlie  maritime  pro- 
\  inces,  such  as  Albania  and  the  ]\b)rea.  The  inland  provinces, 
as  l)Osnia  and  Servia,  were  allotted  to  Austria.  The  Porte 
retained  Koumelia.  that  is.  the  country  south  of  the  Balkans, 
Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  Eo-ypt.  Thus,  according-  to  this 
plan,  Constantinople,  the  key  of  the  seas,  and  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  men  the  real  capital  of  the  east — Constantinople,  so 
positively  promised  to  the  descendants  of  Peter  the  Great  by 
the  universal  opinion,  an  o])iiiion  formed  from  the  hopes  of  tlic 
I'lussians  and  the  fears  of  Euro])e — Constantinople,  with  St. 
Sophia's,  was  left  to  the  barbarians  of  Asia ! 

Alt^xandei-  reverted  to  this  point  several  times,  and  a  more 
com])lete  ])artition,  which  sh(»nld  have  given  \apol(>on  not  onlv 
the  _Morea,  but  also  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Candia, 
Syria,  J\frypt,  but  Constantinojile  to  the  Iviissians,  would  have 
pleased  him  ])etter.  Napoleon,  however,  who  thought  that  lie 
had  done  enouuii,  nay.  more  than  enouijii,  to  attach  the  vounu' 
emperor  to  himself,  would  never  go  so  far.  To  give  u])  Con- 
stantinople, no  nuitter  to  whom,  so  it  were  a  declared  enemy  of 
I'ingland,  and  thus  let  any  one,  during  his  lifetime,  make  the 
most  brilliant  acc(uisition  that  it  was  ])ossil)le  to  imagine,  could 
not  suit  Xapoleon.  lie  could,  indeed,  as  in  obedience  to  a 
natui'al  tendency  of  things,  and  to  resolve  many  iMiropean  diili- 
culties.  lastly,  to  gain  a  ])owerful  alliance  against  J^]ngland — he 
could  certainly  permit  the  torrent  of  Russian  ambition  to  dash 
ag-ainst  the  foot  of  the  J^alkaiis.  es]X'ciaHy  in  the  dt\sire  of  divert- 
ing that  torrent  from  the  \  istula  ;  l»ut  he  would  not  suffer  it  to 
pass  those  t  utelaiy  mountains.  lb'  would  not  suffer  the  most 
striking  work  of  modeTu  times  to  be  accom])lished  l)y  anv  one  be- 
fore his  face,  or  at  his  side,  lie  was  too  jealous  of  the  greatness 
ol'  FraiiCf,  too  jealous  of  occupxing  alone  the  imagination  of  man- 
kind, to  constant  to  such  an  en(^i-oachment  ii]X)n  his  own  glorv. 

Thus,  nol  wit  li>tan(ling  his  strong  desire  to  st-tbice  his  new 
fi-iend.  he  nevi"  could  be  iiersuaded  to  anv  other  partition  than 
that    which    should   take    from    the    I'orte   the   prc)vinces  of   the 
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Danube,  too  loosoly  attaclied  to  tire  empire,  and  (ireece,  already 
too  inucli  awakened  to  submit  long  to  the  yoke  of  the  Turks. 

One  dav  the  two  emperors,  on  returning  from  a  long  ride,  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  writing  cabinet,  where  numerous  maps  were 
spread  out.  Napoleon.  api>arently  continuing  a  conversation 
briskly  began  with  Alexander,  desired  M.  de  Meueval  to  bring 
him  the  niap  of  Turkey,  unfolded  it,  then  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, and  suddenl}-  clapping  his  finger  on  Constantinople,  ex- 
claimed several  times,  regardless  of  being  heard  by  his  secretary, 
in  whom  he  had  absolute  conhdence  :  "  Constantinople  !  Con- 
stantinople !  never  !  'tis  the  emjnre  of  the  world  ! "'  * 

However.  Finland,  the  Danubian  provinces,  as  the  price  of  the 
concurrence  of  Russia  in  the  projects  of  France,  held  out  a 
prospect  suihciently  brilliant  to  enchant  Alexander,  for  his  reign 
woukl  equal  that  of  the  great  Cathernie  if  he  obtained  thc>se 
I'Xt  t'nsi\  ('  territories.  It  was.  in  consequence,  agreed  that  Franci' 
and  Kussia  should  form  from  that  moment  a  close  alliance,  at 
once  defensive,  and  olfensivt\  should  have  in  future  only  the 
same  friends,  the  same  enemies,  should  on  all  occasions  direct 
their  joint  land  and  sea  forces  towards  the  same  object.  The 
number  of  men  and  ships  to  be  employed  in  each  particular 
case  was  to  be  settled  afterwards  by  a  special  convention, 
jiussia  was  immediately  to  offei'  her  mediation  to  the  British 
caliinet  for  the  re-establishment  of  ])eace  with  France,  and  if 
thai  nie(hation,  on  the  conditions  iixed  by  Napoleon,  were  not 
accejited,  she  bound  herself  to  declare  war  against  Great  Britain. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  were  to  force  all  Europe,  Austria 
incbuled,  to  concur  in  that  war.  If  Sweden  and  Portugal,  as  it 
was  easv  to  tVtresee.  shoukl  resist,  a  Russian  army  was  to  occupy 
l-'inland.  a  kivnch  army  Portugal.  As  for  the  Turks,  Napoleon 
engaged  to  otfer  them  his  nunliation  for  restoring  peace  between 
them  and  llussia. :  and  if  tlu^y  refused  this  mediation,  it  was 
si  ipulated  that  the  war  of  Kussia  against  them  should  be  common 
to  f'rance,  and  that  the  ]iow(M's  should  afterwards  do  what  they 
thought  lit  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  the  proviso  that  dis- 
ineniliei-iuent  was  to  extend  no  further  than  the  Balkans  and 
I  he  giiU"  of  Saloiiielii. 

Tlif-e  rcsohitidus  once  adopted  in  substanci%  Napoleon  under- 
tnok  to  diviw  u|)  with  his  own  hand  the  treaties,  patent  and 
-I'ci'i't.  which  wrn^  to  include  them.  It  was  requisite,  however, 
that  they  -hoiild  come  to  an  uiulerst anding  about  that  unfor- 
tunat.'  l'ni-vi;i,  which  Xajioleon  had  promised  not  utterlv  to 
div-ti-My.  ami  t'or  the  honour  of  Ah'xander  to  allow  it  to  subsist. 

*  I  \v.\\f  tlii'~.'  partic\il;u-  i'miii  .M.  de  Meueval  liiraself,  .an  eye-witness,  and 
ihrir  .-i.-.-iii-i.-y  i~  -n.-iraiii  n.i.  ii,,t  .mlv  tiy  tile  veracity  of  that  respectable 
wiiiir--.  ii,;t  ,,!>.,  \.y  \\u-  cnrri 's] h UK l('nc(>  I'f  Messrs.  de  Savary  and  de  Canlain- 

'"i!i:-  'A'i'ii  pi.'v,  :liat,  ij .;  wit  li^iaiidini;-  all  tlir  rir(irl>  of  Alexaiuier,  I  he 
limit   (.1  thr  i',alka:i-  \va>  ii'  vcr  jias^e'l. 
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at  least  in  part.  There  were  two  fundamental  conditicais  which 
Xapoleon  had  laid  tlcwn.  and  I'rom  which  he  would  uut  de])art : 
That  is.  to  tak"-.  for  the  ■i>uq'>.>se  of  various  combination>.  all  th-- 
(irrnian  provinces  which  Prussia  possessed  on  the  left  <ji  the 
Kibe,  and  lik'-wise  the  relish  provinces  which  she  had  acquired 
bv  the  various  partitions  (jf  Poland.  This  was  not  le>s  than  half 
of  the  Pru>>ian  States,  in  territciry  and  pojnilation.  With  the 
provinces  of  "Westphalia.  J^runswick.  Map-d-burg.  Thurineia. 
anciently  or  recently  ac<juired  Vy  Prussia.  Xa]>ole<:in  pui'posed. 
bv  unitinLT  them  with  thr-  L'rand  duchy  of  Hesse.  to  compose  a 
(iennan  kinfrdom.  which  Iv-  should  call  the  kingdom  of  "West- 
j)halia.  for  his  breather  Jr-ronie.  in  order  t''  intrc'duce  a  ni--mber 
of  his  family  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Pihine.  He  had 
alreadv  crowned  two  of  his  brothers,  the  one  wh'*  reigned  in 
Italy,  thf-  other  in  Holland.  He  should  thus  establish  a  third  in 
(Germany.  As  fi^r  Han.;.ver.  which  had  belongr-d  for  a  mC'ment 
t')  Pru^>ia.  Xapi'le^.n  intended  t"  k^^ep  ir  as  a  pledge  of  peace 
with  England.  With  resi'tect  to  Poland,  his  id^a  was  to  com- 
nienc--  it<  re>t< 'ration  by  means  of  the  province.^  vi  Posen  and 
\Var^aw.  which  he  should  constitute  into  an  independent  State, 
in  order  to  re])ay  th--  sen'ices  of  the  Poles,  who  had  been  C'f 
liTle  a— -i-Tanc-^-  tr.  him  hitherto,  but  might  be  of  greater  when 
ihey  sh<juld  C'jnibine  tht-  advantage  ef  tiirganisatiou  with  thrir 
natural  Courage  :  in  order,  likr-wise.  to  ab<;'lish  by  its  oveithrow 
the  principal  and  most  censurable  "i  tlu-  works  oi  the  great 
Fr-^dr-rick — the  ]vartition  oi  Poland.  Xapoleon  knew  not  how 
much  tim-'  would  subseijueiitly  ]iermit  him  to  take  from  Austria, 
bv  exch.anges  or  by  forc-^^  ^A  the  Polish  pr"vinc'-s  retained  by 
that  power;  and  m-'anwhile  1;^-  rr-viv^-d  the  kingdom  of  l^L'land 
by  tht^  civati^in  of  a  IVJish  .Stat^'  oi  C'-'Usiderabv  r-xtent  and 
of  rr-al  im])ortance.  To  facilitate  this  rest-'rati^n  -rill  more,  h-- 
conct'ivfd  the  idea  of  r-^vertiun-  to  an^'ther  combinati'jn  oi  the 
])ast.  that  was.  to  '_'ive  Poland  to  .^ax-nv.  Tiu:-  in  df-troyino" 
oUt'  vi  \\\<'  great  ni^narchir^s  ^'f  (Tr-rir.anv.  Prus.-ia.  h-^  de>igned 
•■>  -ub-titutH  f'.'r  ir  tuo  n-^w  allit-d  m^narciii'-s.  W'-sri^halia.  com- 
]v->Sfd  of  7!!any  fragi!v_-nr>.  in  belialf  •  •!  his  vi.'ung'-sr  brother. 
Sax' 'Uy.  >Li  agijrandis'-d  r-  h--  doublf^d.  and  I'Oth  destined. 
acC' •rdinL'  t"  all  ]ir.  .bablliry.  ti,'  r'-n:ain  faitlitr.lly  attacli-d  to 
lii!i;.  lb-  iiir'-:id.-d  in  rl;i<  rvainv-r  t.:i  Tv-fcrm  a  ii'^w  (merman 
r'(iui!ilirii!m.  a!ul  t"  r'-]ilaC'-  by  tw..  aliiar:C'--  Tb.--  >rrong  alliance-  of 
l'ru--ia  wMcii  \\<-  !:ad  1"-'.  He  a-sign'd.  Th--re:':'re.  for  limits  t-' 
th'-  (.'■  •nt'-'(l--rati"n  y'i  \\\<-  IJl'.in--.  rl.-'  Inn  in  r>-gard  to  Austria. 
:l;t'  V.W'r-  in  r'-uard  t^  Pn;s-:a.  rhf  \'i>Tu!a  in  regard  t<_>  Kus-ia. 

lii:--ia  liail  !!•  '  many  "iMVcri"!!-  r^  rai>-'  again>r  such  combiua- 
•i-n-.  '--iv-oia;!;.'  whr!i  oi;0'-  -h^- h.ad  d'-t'-rmint'd  to  associatr-  lier- 
-  .1' witli  tb--  ii"'.icyi'i  I'Vanc".  KxCf-pring  the  sacrifices  im]X'>^-'i 
oil  I'ni-^in.  .-xc-'priiig  the  r-'-^torarioii  ..f  rhf  kinL'd«~'m  of  Pi'land. 
-.'i'-  ca"  li  i'.;"i   -itl.t-   abt^'ii:    tae^^•  creations,  about  iLe-r  uisUicUi- 
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bennents  of  German  States.  But  the  sacrifices  imposed  on 
Prussi.'i  were  embarrassing  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  espe- 
cially when  he  recollected  the  oaths  sworn  over  the  tomb  of  the 
H'reat  Frederick,  and  the  demonstrations  of  chivalrous  devoted- 
uess  lavished  on  tlie  Queen  of  Prussia.  From  nine  millions  and 
a  half  of  inhabitants,  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  reduced  to 
five  millions.  From  a  revenue  of  120  million  francs,  it  was 
reduced  to  69.  Alexander  could  not  therefore  consent  to  such 
a  lessening  of  liis  ally  without  some  objections.  He  submitted 
them  to  Napoleon,  and  was  listened  to  but  coolly.  Napoleon 
replied  that  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  him  that  he  left 
Prussia  so  many  ])rovinces,  that  but  for  the  desire  to  please  him 
he  would  have  reduced  her  to  a  third-rate  power.  He  would 
even  have  taken  Silesia  from  her,  he  said,  and  either  given  it 
to  Saxony,  for  the  pur]30se  of  transferring  to  the  latter  all 
file  consefjuence  which  Prussia  had  possessed,  or  to  Austria,  in 
exchange  for  the  Galicias. 

This  double  combination  would  certainly  have  been  the  better 
of  the  two.  The  determination  to  sacrifice  Prussia  once  taken, 
it  liad  been  better  to  destroy  her  entirely  than  but  half.  In 
all  cases  it  is  a  bad  system  to  overthrow  old  States  in  order  to 
create  new  ones  ;  for  old  States  are  apt  to  revive,  new  ones 
apt  to  die,  unless  you  act  decidedly  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  progress  of  things.  The  progress  of  things  had  brought 
witli  it  the  gradual  aggrandisement  of  Prussia,  the  gradual 
destruction  of  Poland  and  Saxony.  All  that  might  be  done 
in  this  s])irit  would  have  a  chance  of  lasting,  all  that  might  be 
done  ill  the  contrary  spirit  had  little  chance.  To  give  cousis- 
1ence  I0  the  new  work,  it  was  requisite  that  Prussia  should  at 
(Mice  l)e  made  so  weak.  Saxony  and  Poland  so  strong,  that  the 
iDi-iiier  should  have  few  means  of  recovering',  and  the  two  others 
iiiniierous  means  of  u[)holding  themselves.  Not  reconstituting 
Tnissia  in  her  iufegrity — a  reconstruction  which  would  have 
been  |)r<'lerahle  to  any  other — Napoleon  had  done  better  to 
desti'oy  her  completely.  ir(^  thought  so  himself,  and  so  he  told 
I  lie  l-;ni])eror  Alexander.  He  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  part 
ot  the  spoils  of  the  house  of  Prandenburg,  if  he  would  counte- 
nnnce  his  plans  for  t  he  more  c()m])lete  re-establishment  of  Poland. 
l)iit  Alexander  refused.  I'or  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  him 
to  accept  the  s]K)ils  of  Prussia.  It  was  bad  enough  not  to  defend 
Imu'  iiiori-  strenuously,  and  to  l)ecome  the  interested  ally  of  the 
coiii|iifi-or  who  despoiled  her.  Inde]iendent]y  of  the  fate  in- 
lliet'd  on  I'russia.  Alexander  could  not  view  with  pleasure  the 
'■''^''"'■|1  i'"i  "t  Poland.  Put  Xa])oleon  strovi^  to  prove  to  him 
tluit,  towards  the  west,  Piissia  ouglit  to  sto])  at  the  Niemen, 
th;it  ill  pa--iiig  it  to  ap])r()ach  the  \'istula,  as  she  had  done  in 
the  la-t  partition  of  PoJaTid.  she  iiuMirred  the  suspicion  and 
'"'''I'll  "I    l*'ii!'opc,  a((piired  subjects  long,  pei'haps  even  for  ever, 
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retractorv  and  for  the  sake  of  doubtful  con(|uests  rendertMl 
lierself  de])endeiit  on  neiLrlibourinu"  powers,  always  ready  to 
foment  insurrection  in  her  territories;  that  it  was  recjuisite  to 
seek  her  atz'Lrrandis.-nient  in  f)tht'r  ((uarters  ;  that  she  would  lind 
it  in  the  nortli  towards  Finland,  in  tlif  east  towards  Turkey : 
that  in  the  latter  direction  in  ])articular.  there  was  openintj  for 
her  the  track  of  real  o'reatness.  of  oreatness  without  limits, 
>incf  India  itself  was  in  perspective;  that  in  seekinof  to  ag'- 
Lrrandise  herself  on  that  side,  she  would  find  on  tlie  continent 
friends,  allies,  France  in  particular,  and  that  she  would  have  no 
adversary  but  I'hiu-land.  whose  ]iower.  re'duced  to  that  of  her 
ships,  could  never  dis])ute  with  her  the  banks  of  the  Danidje, 
The  reasons  of  Xa]')oleon  were  strong-,  and  had  they  bi'en  bad, 
his  auditor  was  iiot  in  a  position  to  contradict  them.  He  had 
to  choose:  either  to  liave  no  share  anywhere,  not  to  agiifrandise 
I'imself  in  any  cpiarier.  without  preventing  the  revival  of  Poland. 
ihe  downfall  of  Prussia  :  or  to  ag-grandise  himself  extensively 
in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Napoleon.  Alexander  hesitated 
not.  Be-ides.  he  was  so  seduced,  so  fascinated,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  force  to  decide  him.  But  what  puzzled  him  was 
how  to  rend'-r  his  misfortune  endurable  to  Frederick  "William, 
who.  seeing  the  two  emperors  so  intimate,  might  flatter  himself 
that  he  was  the  motive  of  that  intimacy,  and  that  he  should 
rea])  benefit  from  it.  Alexander  undertook.  eml)arrassing  as 
was  the  task,  to  break  the  matter  to  him.  and  having  communi- 
cated to  Frederick  William  the  resolutions  which  concerned 
him,  lea\ing  to  him  the  business  of  arranging  with  the  su])reme 
arbil'M',  who  fixed  the  boundaries  of  every  ]X)wer.  Frederick 
A\  illiam  received  Alexamler's  connnunication  very  coldly,  and 
promised  to  confer  with  Xa]ioleon  on  the  suV)ject.  The  luckless 
King  of  Prussia,  to  whom  Fortune  was  then  so  unfavourable, 
but  whom  she  afterwards  compensated,  was  iiot  capable  of 
negotiating  his  own  business  himself.  He  was  neither  adroit 
nor  im])osing  ;  and  if  his  s])irit.  heaving  off  the  load  of  calamity, 
indulged  in  some  in\olun1ary  movements,  they  were  nutve- 
meiits  of  tfstiness.  not  well  l)efitlinu-  a  king  without  dominions 
and  without  armv.  'I'he  town  of  ^b>mel,  whei'e  tjie  Queen  of 
Prussia  ])a^sed  her  nights  and  her  days  in  weeping,  and  General 
l,e-.toe(|'s  10.000  oi-  15.000  men.  were  all  that  he  had  left.  Tliat 
prince  liad  a  long  e.\])laiia1  ion  witli  Xajioleon.  and  at  the  first 
intei'\-ie\v  he  took  <j'i-eat  pain-  to  jirove  to  him  that  he  had 
;i()t  de-t-rved  liis  uii-t'ui1une.  t'oiM he  oi'igin  of  his  (juarrel  with 
fi-anc'-  (lat'M.l  tVi.m  the  violalion  of  the  territory  of  Aus"|)ach  ; 
and  he  aflii'tiii-d  mo<t  ■])ert inaciously  that,  in  ])assing  through 
lhe  ])roviiK"e  dl'  Anspacli,  Xapoleon  had  violated  the  Prussian 
<■  iNcreigiity.  At  the  ])oint  to  which  thinLTs  had  now  ari'ived 
tlii-  (|iifstinn  was  of  little  impoilance;  liut  on  that  subject 
Xapoleon  entertained  a  conviction  as  strong  as  that  of  the  king. 
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In  passing'  tlirongh  that  province  of  Anspach  he  had  acted  with 
perfect  sincerity,  and  he  was  as  anxious  to  set  himself  right 
on  this  point  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  stronger.  The  two 
monarch s  grew  warm,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  despair, 
was  ]iurri(>d  into  transports  of  passion,  to  be  lamented  for  the 
sake  of  liis  dignity,  far  from  serviceable  to  his  cause,  perplexing 
for  Najjoleon.  Annoyed  by  his  complaints,  Kapoleon  referred 
liim  to  his  ally,  Alexander,  who  had  induced  him  to  continue 
the  war  when,  on  the  morrow  of  Eylau,  peace  would  have  been 
])0ssible  and  advantageous  for  Prussia.  "  For  the  rest,"  said 
lie,  '•  the  J'hnperor  Alexander  has  the  means  of  indemnifying 
you — namely,  to  sacrifice  to  you  his  relations,  the  Princes  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Oldenburg,  whose  dominions  will  furnish  a 
fine  compensation  for  Pimssia  towards  the  north  and  towards 
the  Baltic  ;  he  can  also  give  up  to  you  the  King  of  Sweden,  from 
whom  you  may  take  Stralsund  and  that  portion  of  Pomerania 
which  he  makes  such  bad  use  of.  Let  the  Emperor  Alexander 
consent  for  you  to  these  acquisitions,  not  equal  to  the  territories 
that  are  taken  from  you,  but  better  situated,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  shall  make  jio  objections."  Napoleon  had  good  reason  for 
referring  Frederick  William  to  Alexander,  who  could,  in  fact, 
have  obtained  those  compensations  for  Prussia.  But  Alexander 
was  already  in  trouble  enough,  caused  by  the  grief  of  his  Prus- 
sian allies,  without  raising  u])  comjilaints,  reproaches,  dismayed 
faces  in  his  own  family.  Frederick  William  would  never  have 
even  ventured  to  mention  such  a  thing,  and  regarded  the  offer 
as  an  evasion.  II(>  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  tlie  sacrifice  of  lialf  his  kingdom.  It  was  possible,  however, 
to  afford  him  some  ]ietty  consolations  which  had  considerably 
soothed  his  grief.  Old  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Silesia 
were  still  left  him  :  the  provinces  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe  were 
taken  froiii  him.  and  in  taking  these  extensive  portions  of  his 
(loiiiiiiioiis,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  separating  from  him  too 
iiiiicli  lliose  that  w(M-e  left  liim.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  successive 
eiicroaeliineiits  on  Poland  that  Frederick  had  connected  together 
<')1(1  I'nissi.i.  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia.  The  ques- 
(ion  was.  what  ])ortions  of  Poland  should  be  left  to  Prussia, 
loi-ihe  purpose  f)|'  l)inding  those  -jirovinces  properly  together. 
Partly,  and  al)r>\e  all,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether,  in 
;i-H'jiiini:-  t(i  Pi'iissia  the  Frontier  of  the  I<]lbe  in  Germany,  the 
t"r1iv-s  (it  Magdehiirg.  seated  on  the  Elbe,  a  more  important 
pla(N-  I  hail  Mayeiire.  or  Strasburg  on  the  Ehine,  should  be 
-''■■'"''■''  1"  li''i'-  Napoleon  consented  that  the  boundaries  of 
PolaiKJ^-lHiiild  1),.  so  traci'd  as  to  connect  together  as  mucli 
as  ])(.-.^il,l,.  ()!,!  I'ni:.vi;i.  i'onierania,  Braiidenbui'g,  and  Silesia; 
'"'^_  '"  (■"nc'din'j-  til,-  Power  \'istiila  to  Frederick  William,  he 
in-i-t.d  nil  t.'ikin-j'  Daiitzig  I'roni  him.  and  constituting  it  a  free 
eify.    like    Piil„c'k,    Preinen,   and    IIaiiil)iiry.      With   reirard    to 
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^fngdeburij',  he  was  inllexible.  Mayence,  Magdebnro-.  formed 
tlie  entrepots  of  his  power  in  the  north  ;  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  part  with  them,  lie  was  therefore  peremptory  in 
his  resohitions  relative  to  Dantzig  and  Magdeburg. 

The  King  of  Prussia  made  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  Dantzig. 
but  he  was  loth  to  relinquish  Magdeburg ;  for,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  it  was  an  important  point  d'ajypui,  and  the 
key  of  the  Elbe,  which  had  become  his  frontier.  He  urged  not 
this  motive,  but  a  reason  of  ancient  affection.  In  fact,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  lying  both  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  of  the  Elbe,  were  among  the  oldest  and  most 
loval  subjects  of  the  monarchy.  He  gained  nothing,  however, 
by  this  new  argument.  As  he  was  very  urgent,  sometimes  with 
NajDoleon.  sometimes  with  Alexander,  the  latter  conceived  the 
idea  of  shaking  Napoleon  by  inviting  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
to  Tilsit,  to  try  the  power  of  her  nnderstanding,  her  beauty,  and 
her  misfortune  on  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  The  calumnious 
reports  to  which  the  admiration  of  Alexander  for  this  princess 
had  (jciven  rise,  had  prevented  her  from  going  to  Tilsit.  Recourse 
was.  nevertheless,  had  to  her  intervention  as  a  last  expedient, 
not  for  coarsely  touching  Napoleon,  but  for  working  upon  his 
most  delicate  feelings  by  the  presence  of  a  queen,  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  unfortunate. 

It  was  late  to  trv'  such  a  resource,  for  the  ideas  of  Na])oleon 
were  definiti\'ely  fixed,  and,  for  the  rest,  it  was  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that,  at  any  time  whatever,  Napoleon  would  have  sacri- 
ficed ])art  of  his  designs  under  the  influence  of  a  woman,  how 
interesting  soever  she  might  be. 

Frederick  AVilliam,  therefore,  invited  the  cpieen  to  come  to 
Tilsit.  She  decided  to  comply,  and  the  negotiations  which  had 
already  lasted  about  twelve  days  was  spun  out  to  give  that 
princess  time  to  make  the  ti'ip.  She  arrived  at  Tilsit  on  the  6th 
of  .Julv.  An  hour  after  her  arrival  Napoleon  anticipated  her. 
1)V  calling  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  was  then 
thirtv-two  years  old.  Her  beauty,  formerly  brilliant,  appeared 
to  be  slightly  affected  by  age,  but  she  was  still  one  of  tlie  finest 
women  of  her  time.  With  a  superior  understanding  she  com- 
l)iiied  a  Certain  habit  of  business,  from  taking  an  indiscreet  part 
in  it,  ]:)erfect  nobb-ness  of  character  and  dignity  of  attitude. 
However,  too  strong  a  desii'e  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  great 
man,  on  whom  she  was  dependent,  was  a  drawback  upon  liei' 
success.  She  s]ioke  of  the  greatness  of  Napoleon,  of  his  genius, 
of  the  misfoiM  line  of  having  mistaken  him.  in   terms  not  simple 

enoiiu'h  to  loucli  him.     Put  the  enero'V  of  character  and  strengfth 

'T  .  .  .  ^ 

of  mind  of  iliat  piincess  were  soon  displayed  in  that  conver- 
sation to  such  a  degree  as  to  embarrass  Napoleon  himself,  who, 
whili'  leaving  her  the  iifinost  attentions  and  respect,  took  good 
care  not  to  drop  a  single  word  that  coidd  be  binding  upon  him. 
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She  came  to  dine  with  Napoleon,  who  received  her  at  the 
door  of  Ids  imperial  residence.  "During  dinner  she  strove  to 
conquer  hiui,  to  draw  from  him  at  least  one  word  from  which 
she  could  dcri\('  hope,  especially  respecting  Magdeburg. 
Napoleon,  on  his  part,  always  respectful,  courteous,  but  evasive, 
disappointed  her  by  a  resistance  which  resembled  a  continual 
llio'hi.  She  divined  the  tactics  of  her  mighty  adversary,  and 
bitterly  lamented  that  he  would  not,  at  parting,  leave  in  her 
soul  a  recollection  wliich  permitted  her  to  join  with  admiration 
for  the  great  man's  genius,  inviolable  attachment  for  the  generous 
conqueror.  Perhaps,  if  Napoleon,  less  preoccupied  with  plans 
for  agLrrandising  ungrateful  royalties,  or  for  creating  ephemeral 
I'oyalties,  had  yielded  o\\  this  occasion,  and  conceded  not  only 
what  was  solicited  of  him,  but  what  he  could  further  have 
granted  without  prejudice  to  his  other  projects — perhaps  he 
might  have  attached  to  himself  the  warm  heart  of  that  queen, 
and  the  honest  heart  of  her  husband.  But  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  princes?  h(>  opposed  an  invincible  respect.  He  had  fixed 
with  his  immutable  will  all  that  related  to  Prussia,  to  Poland, 
1()  Westphalia;  he  had  consented  to  a  demarcation  between 
I'oland  and  Pomerania,  which,  following  the  banks  of  the  Netze 
;in(l  tlie  canal  of  Bromberg,  ran  and  joined  the  Vistula  below 
l5rombci-g.  He  made  one  concession  in  regard  to  Magdeburg, 
namely,  that  in  case  Hanover  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
l-'rance.  either  because  peace  was  not  concluded  with  England, 
or  because  she  concluded  it  without  restoring  Hanover,  there 
-should  be  ceded  back  to  Prussia,  on  the  left  of  the  P]lbe  and  in 
ihe  environs  of  ^lagdeburg,  a  territory  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  souls,  including  the  restitution  of  the  fortress  itself. 

Jb'  would  n(jt  gi-ant  anything  more.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
oidei's  to  confer  with  Messrs.  de  Kourakin  and  de  Labanoff,  and 
1o  Settle  all  disputi^l  points  on  the  7th,  so  that  the  queen,  sent 
t'oi-  to  'I'ilsit  to  soften  the  lot  of  Prussia,  only  accelerated  the 
I'esiilt  wliirl!  it  \\as  th(>  intention  to  prevent,  by  the  very 
eml)ari'assiiieu1  which  she  occasioned  Napoleon  through  the 
sueci'--  tliat  slie  ]i;ul  well-nigh  obtained  bv  her  solicitations,  at 
oiici'  (lelinitr  and  pei-sevei-ing.  The  Russian  and  Prussian  nego- 
tiator<.  liiidiug  themsel\es  summoned  ])eremptorily  to  consent 
oi-  to  ret'u-e.  at  length  yielded.  The  treatv.  concluded  on  the 
71  li.  was   si^iird    on  the  <Sth.  and    assunuxl  the  title,  which   has 
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I  \\>-v<-  ai-.'  three  sorts  oi"  stipulations: — 

A  pMi'iit  ti'eaty  1)1-1  ween  !•' ranee  and  Russia,  and  another 
li'-t  \v..-n   1  Vance  and   Pi'u-sia  : 

S.'cavt  .■ii-ticl-s  added  to  this  double  treaty; 

b;i-ll>  .  .'Ill  "ceiill  ti'eatyof  alliance,  oil'ensive  and  defensive, 
li'tw.'.'U  h-ane.'  and  Wus-ia.  which  the  two  parties  engaged  to 
envelop  in  al).M)lnt''  secrecy  till  l)oth  should  agree  let  publish  it. 
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The  two  patent  treaties  between  France,  l^ussia,  and  Trussia, 
contained  the  t'ollowinf,''  stipulations  : — 

Restitution  to  the  Kinir  of  Prussia,  in  co a >^'ulr ration  of  thf 
Emperor  of  Jii'.ssic.  of  Old  J'russia,  ]*oinerania.  J:5randenljurL''. 
L']iper  and  Lower  Silesia  : 

Cession  to  France  of  all  the  jirovinces  to  the  left  of  the  Fll)e. 
for  the  pui']iose  of  coni]K)sinj^  with  them  and  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse  a  kingdom  of  AWst])lialia,  in  behalf  of  the  youngest  of 
Napoleon's  brothers.  Frince  Jerome  Bonaparte; 

Cession  of  the  duchies  of  I'osen  and  "Warsaw,  for  the  ]:)ur])ose 
(if  fnrming  a  Folish  State,  which,  under  the  title  of  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  was  to  be  assigned  to  Saxony,  with  a  military  road 
across  Silesia,  affording  ])assage  from  Germany  to  Poland. 

Acknowledgment  by  Knssia  and  by  Prussia  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte as  King  of  Holland,  (tf  .Jose])h  Bonaparte  as  i\ingof  Naples, 
c  if  Jerome  ]3onaparte  as  King  of  A\'estphalia  ;  acknowledgment 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  general  of  all  the 
States  created  by  Napoleon  : 

Ke-establishment  in  their  sovereignties  of  the  Princes  of  ^Jeck- 
leidiurg  and  (Jldenburg.  but  occupation  of  their  territories  by  the 
j-'rench  troops,  for  the  execution  of  the  continental  l)lockade  ; 

Lastly,  luediation  of  Pussia,  for  re-establishing  peace  between 
France  and  England  ; 

^lediation  of  France  to  re-estal)lish  ])eace  between  the  Porte 
and  Pussia. 

The  secret  ai'ticles  contained  the  following  sti]:)ulations : — 

Restitution  to  the  French  (;f  the  mouths  of  the  Cattai-o  ; 

( 'essiou  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which  were  thenceforward  to 
belong  to  France,  in  full  sovereignty; 

Promise  in  regard  to  Joseph,  already  recognised  as  K'ing  oi' 
Xa])b'S  in  the  ])atent  treaty,  to  acknowledge  him  as  also  King  of 
ihf  two  Sicilies,  when  the  Bourbons  of  Naples  should  be  indem- 
nified eithei-  bv  means  of  the  IJalearic  Islands  oi-  Candia  : 

Promise,  in  case  of  the  incor])oration  of  Hanover  with  the 
kingdom  of  A\'est]ihalia,  to  restore  to  Prussia  on  the  left  of 
ilic  l']l])e  a  territoi'v  containing  three  or  foiii'  liuiidred  thousand 
inliabii  nuts  ; 

La>tly.  annuities  foi-  life,  settled  on  the  dispossessed  heads  of 
ihe  houM'S  f)f  Jiesse.   Ih'un-wick.  and  Na>sau  Orange. 

The  occult  treaty,  tln'  mo>t  imporiant  <if  all  those  signed 
at  Ihi'  iiioTiu'iil.  and  winch  iln-  ])aities  engaged  to  envelop  in 
in\iolablf  sccri-cy.  contaiiuHl  an  engagement  on  the  part  of 
b'u--ia  anil  i-"raiuv  to  make  cominon  cause  in  all  circumstances. 
\'>  unit.'  tlu'ir  foi'Ces  l)y  land  and  sea  in  any  wai'  which  tliev 
should  ha\f  to  carry  on:  to  take  ai'ms  against  England  if  she 
would  not  sub-crilif  to  ihc  conditions  which  we  have  i'eca])itu- 
latrd  ;  against  ihc  Poiic,  if  the  latter  should  not  acce]^  tin' 
nii'dialion  of   kranc(',  and  in  I  his   last  ca>e  to  i':i/h(lraa\  so  --aid 
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the  text,  the  European  provinces  from  the  vexations  of  the  Porte, 
excepting  Constantinople  and  Eoumelia.  The  two  powers  engaged 
to  summon  jointly  Sweden,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Austria  herself, 
to  concur  in  the  projects  of  France  and  Eussia,  that  is  to  say,  to 
shut  their  ports  against  England,  and  to  declare  war  against  her.* 

The  signature  given  by  the  Russians  necessarily  deciding  that 
of  the  Prussians,  produced  strong  emotion  in  the  latter.  The 
Queen  of  Prussia  determined  to  set  out  immediately.  After 
dining  as  usual  at  Napoleon's  on  the  8th,  after  addressing  to 
him  some  complaints  full  of  pride,  and  some  to  Alexander  full 
of  bitterness,  she  withdrew,  attended  by  Duroc,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  feel  a  warm  attachment  to  her,  and  threw  herself  into 
her  carriage,  sobbing.  She  set  out  immediately  for  Memel, 
whither  she  went  to  mourn  her  imprudence,  her  political  pas- 
sions, the  mischievous  influence  which  they  had  exercised  on 
public  affairs,  the  fatal  confidence  which  she  had  placed  in  the 
fidelity  of  chiefs  of  empires,  in  their  word  and  in  their  friendship. 
I''urtune  was  tC  change  for  her  country  and  her  husband  ;  but 
t  his  hapless  princess  was  not  destined  to  witness  that  change. 

Alexander,  having  got  rid  of  his  unfortunate  friends,  whose 
sorrows  annoyed  him,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  enthusiasm  for 
his  new  projects.  He  was  conquered,  but  his  armies  were 
honoured;  and  iiistead  of  sustaining  losses  in  consequence  of  a 
war  in  which  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  disasters,  he  left 
'i'ilsit  with  the  hope  of  speedily  realising  the  great  designs  of 
Catherine.  The  thing  depended  on  himself,  for  he  could  turn 
to  peace  or  wai-  the  mediation  of  Russia  with  the  cabinet  of 
(ircat  Britain,  and  the  mediation  of  Prance  with  the  Divan. 
One  was  to  procure  him  h'inland,  the  other  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Danubian  provinces,  lie  was  delighted  with  his  new  ally. 
'I'hey  promised  to  be  inviolably  attached  to  one  another,  to  con- 
et\-il  nothi)ig  from  each  otlier,  to  meet  again  soon,  to  continue 
those  (lii'cct  relations  wliicli  had  already  borne  such  excellent 
fruit.  Alexander  durst  not  propose  to  Napoleon  to  come  to  see. 
in  tlie  i-ec<'sses  of  )lu>  north,  the  capital  of  an  empire  yet  too 
young  to  ilesei-\e  his  notice  :  but  he  would  go  to  Paris,  visit  the 
capitnl  of  llic  most  civilised  empire  in  the  world,  where  was 
exhiliited  the  spectacK'  of  the  best  government  succeeding  the 
ino>t  friglitful  anarchy,  and  where  he  hoped,  he  said,  to  learn, 
l)y  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  State,  the  great  art 
of  i-eigning,  which  tlie  liUiperor  of  the  Prench  practised  in  so 
'-uperidi'  ;i  manner. 

*  hi  the  (^th  '>f  -July,  the  wvy  day  after  the  signature  of  the 
ii-eatie>,  I  he  ^i  if ■mil  c  X  ch  .'i  1  igc  of  the  ratifications  and  the  ]5arting 
(.1  the  twi.  -oNcreie-ns  took  place.  Napoleon,  wearing  the  grand 
rnnhm  of  St.   Anili-ew.  went  to  tlie  house  occupied  by  Alexander. 

'  ■'""   ""'    LMviii-  tlie  irxi,  but    ;i  >triftly  .■icour.'Uc  analysis  of  the  treaty, 
111.-  priM-i.-c  welds  ,ii  wliidi  li:iv(j  (.'(int  iinic'il  uiikuowii  tu  tliis  dav. 
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Hp  was  rpceived  by  tliat  |irinc(\  who  wore  the  o-i-and  cordon  of 
tlic  J^egioii  of  Honour,  and  who  had  about  hiui  Jiis  guard  undci- 
arms.  The  two  emperors  liaving  exchanged  the  ratifications, 
mounted  tlieir  horses  and  showed  themselves  to  their  troops. 
Xapoh'on  desired  that  the  soldier  reputed  to  be  the  bravest  of 
th(>  Russian  imperial  guard  should  be  ordered  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  gave  him  with  his  own  hand  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  Then  after  conversing  for  a  considerable  time  with 
Alexander,  he  accompanied  him  towards  the  Nienien.  Tliey 
embraced  each  other  for  the  last  time,  amidst  the  applause  of  all 
the  spectators,  and  parted.  Napoleon  remained  on  the  bank 
of  the  Niemen  till  he  had  seen  his  new  friend  land  on  the  other 
bank.  Not  till  then  did  he  retire,  and  after  taking  leave  of  his 
soldiers,  who  by  their  heroism  had  rendered  such  wonders  possible, 
lie  set  out  for  Konigsberg,  where  he  arrived  on  the  follo'v\'ing 
day,  the  lOth  of  July. 

In  tliat  city  he  arranged  all  the  details  of  the  evacuation  of 
Prussia,  and  directed  Prince  Berthier  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  a  convention,  which  should  be  signed  with  M.  de  Kalkreuth. 
'I'he  banks  of  the  Niemen  were  to  be  evacuated  by  the  24th  of 
July,  those  of  the  Pregel  by  the  25th,  those  of  the  Passarge  by 
the  20th  of  August,  those  of  the  Mstula  by  the  5th  of  September. 
those  of  the  Oder  l)y  the  1st  of  October,  those  of  the  Ell)e  by 
the  1st  of  November,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  the  con- 
tributions owing  by  Prussia,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
sliould  be  wholly  paid  either  in  specie  or  in  bills  accepted  by  the 
intendant  of  the  army.  'IJie  amount  was  five  or  six  hundred 
millions,  imposed  on  the  Hanseatic  towns,  on  the  (ierman  States, 
on  the  dispossessed  princes,  on  Hanover,  and  lastly  on  ]^'ussia 
projierly  so  culled.  That  sum  couiprised  both  what  the  French 
or  allied  t  roo])s  had  consumed  in  kind,  and  what  was  to  be  paid 
them  in  money.  The  treasuiy  of  the  army,  begun  at  Auster- 
litz.  would  thert4'or(>  receive  considerable  augmentation  and  sufii- 
cieTit  resources  for  rewarding  the  attachment  of  heroic  soldiers 
to  the  most  magnificent  of  all  masters. 

Napoleon  di\'ided  the  army  into  four  commands,  under 
Marshals  I  )a\  out.  Soult,  Massena,  and  Prune.  ^Marshal  Davout, 
with  the  third  corps,  the  vSaxons,  the  Poles,  and  several  divisions 
of  dragoons  and  light  cavalry,  was  to  foriu  tlie  fii'st  couiTuand, 
and  to  occupy  Poland  till  it  should  be  evacuated.  Marshal  Soiill. 
with  the  foimh  cor])S,  the  infantry  reserve  which  had  l)elonged 
to  .Marshal  Lannes.  ]iart  of  the  dragoons  and  of  tlu'  light  ca\alrv. 
was  to  form  the  second  command,  to  occu]n'  Old  Prussia  from 
Konigsberg  to  Dantzig,  ami  to  take  u])on  him  all  the  details  of 
Ihe  evacuation.  Marshal  Massena,  with  the  fifth  corps,  witJi 
th(>  troops  ot'  Marshals  Ney  and  ^lortier.  with  the  Bavarian 
(livi-ioii  I  if  \\' rede,  w  ;is  to  form  t  he  third  com  maud,  and  to  occujiv 
Sile-^ia    till    the    -'■enei'al    evacuation.      I.astlv.    .Marshal    J5rini(». 
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roniiing-  the  fourth  command,  with  all  the  troops  left  on  the  rear, 
was  charged  to  watch  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  if  the  English 
should  appear  there,  to  receive  them  as  he  had  formerly  done  at 
t he  J  It'lder.  The  guard  and  Victor's,  formerly  Bernadotte's  corps, 
were  marched  for  Berlin. 

Na]ioleou  left  Ivonigsberg  on  the  13th  of  July,  and  proceeded 
st  i-aight  to  Dresden,  to  pass  a  few  days  there  with  his  new  ally 
the  King  of  fcSaxony,  created  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw,  and  to 
agree  with  him  what  constitution  to  give  to  the  Poles.  That 
good  and  wise  prince,  far  from  ambitious,  but  flattered,  as  well 
as  all  his  subjects,  with  the  greatness  conferred  on  his  family, 
received  Napoleon  with  transports  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
Napoleon  h^'t  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  was  impatiently 
exiiected,  and  \\hich  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year.  He 
arrived  there  on  the  27th  of  July,  at  six  in  the  morning. 

Nevin-  had  greater  lustre  surrounded  the  person  and  the  name 
of  ^^apoleon;  never  had  greater  ap]:)arent  power  been  acquired 
for  liis  imperia;l  sceptre.  From  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Vistula,  from  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  to  the  North  Sea,  from 
the  Al])s  to  the  ^Adriatic,  he  ruled  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
ritliei-  ])ersonally  or  by  princes,  who  were  some  of  them  his 
creatures,  tlie  others  his  dependants.  Beyond  were  allies  or 
subjugated  enemies,  England  alone  excepted.  Thus  almost  the 
whole  continent  was  under  his  sway;  for  Kussia,  after  resisting 
him  for  a  moment,  had  warmly  adopted  his  designs,  and  Austria 
found  herself  forced  to  suffer  them  to  be  accomplished,  and  even 
threatened  with  being  compelled  to  concur  in  them.  England, 
in  short,  secured  from  this  vast  domination  by  the  ocean,  was 
al)out  to  l)t^  ])laced  between  the  acceptance  of  peace  and  a  war 
w  ilh  tlie  whole  world. 

Sucli  was  the  external  appearance  of  that  gigantic  power:  it 
had  in  it  enough  to  dazzle  the  world,  and  it  did  actually  dazzle 
it  ;  but  the  reality  was  less  solid  than  brilliant.  A  moment's 
coo]  i-t'llcetioii  would  have  sufliced  to  convince  one's  self  of  this. 
Xapolr(,ii.  (liNcrted  From  his  struggle  with  England  by  the  third 
c'lahtion,  di'awii  from  the  shores  of  the  ocean  to  those  of  the 
Danuhc,  had  punished  the  house  of  Austria  by  taking  from  it, 
in  eonse(|ueiuv  of  the  cam]:)aign  of  Austerlitz,  the  Venetian 
Si;itr>.  the  Tyrol.  Siuihia.  and  had  tlius  completed  the  territory 
ol  Italy,  aggrandised  our  allies  of  South  Germany,  removed  the 
.\u-iri;in  frontier  from  ours.  So  far,  so  good — for  to  finish  the 
l-'i-ritnrial  ruianeipai  ion  of  Italy,  to  secure  friends  in  Germany. 
to  plaer  iirw  vpac'cs  between  Austria  and  Prance,  was  assuredly 
con^i-triit  with  sound  policy.  r5ut  in  the  intoxication  produced 
liy  th.'  prn,|i.jiniis  eaiupaign  of  1805.  I0  change  arbitrarily  the 
'••"•'■  "t  l-;iii-"|i'\  and  insteaii  of  Inung  cont(Mit  to  modify  the "^past, 
^^■''"'h  i^  th''  '.M-r;!!  ■-!  triuni]-)!)  given  toth(^  hand  of  man,  instead 
ot    k.'.pni'j-   up   f(ii-  our   pi-ojit    1h(>  old   rivalship  of  Prussia  and 
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Austria  by  advaiitatrt^s  granted  to  the  one  over  the  other — to 
wrest  tile  (iermaiiic  sceptre  from  Austria  without  givin<r  it  to 
Prussia;  to  couvert  their  anta^'onisni  into  a  coniniou  liatred  ot" 
I'rance  ;  to  create.  l)y  thi'  title  ol"  ("onfederation  of  the  Ivhine, 
a  pretended  Frencli  Germany,  composed  of  Frencli  princes,  to 
whom  their  subjects  had  a  natui'al  antipatliy.  of  German  princes 
nntliankful  for  our  crifts.  and  after  rendering  In*  this  unjust 
displacement  of  the  boundary  of  the  Rliine  war  with  Prussia 
inevitable,  war  impolitic  as  it  was  gloridus.  to  sull'er  one's  self  to 
1)e  carried  bv  the  torr.'nt  of  victoi-y  to  the  banks  of  the  A'istula, 
and  on  arriving  there  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  Poland,  having 
on  one's  rear  Prussia,  vanqidshed  but  fuining.  Austria  secretly 
im]ilacable — all  this,  admirable  as  a  military  work.  was.  as  a 
political  work,  imprudent,  extravagant,  cliimerical. 

With  the  aid  of  his  genius  Xapoleon  upheld  himself  at  these 
]V'rilous  I'xtremii  ics.  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  distances, 
elimatf.  mud.  cold — and  completed  on  the  Niemen  the  defeat 
of  the  contint>ntal  ])owers.  But  at  the  l)ottom  he  was  anxious 
10  put  an  end  to  this  daring  expedition,  and  his  whole  conduct 
at  Tilsit  betoken  that  situation.  Ha\ing  estranged  for  ever  the 
heart  of  Prussia,  which  he  had  not  the  good  idea  to  attach  to 
himself  for  ever  In*  a  signal  act  of  generosity,  enlightened  re- 
s])ecting  the  sentiments  of  Austria,  feeling  how  victorious  soever 
he  might  be  the  necessity  for  making  himself  an  alliance,  he 
accepted  that  of  Pussia,  which  presented  itself  at  the  moment. 
and  conceived  a  new  syston  of  ])olicy  founded  on  a  single 
principle — the  concurrence  of  two  andjitions.  Russian  and 
French,  to  do  whatever  they  |)leased  in  the  world — a  mischievous 
concurrence,  i'or  it  Ix'hoved  France  not  to  allow  Russia  to  do 
everything,  and  above  all  not  to  allow  herself  to  do  everything. 
After  ha\  iiig  aggravated  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  the  deep  ranklings 
of  Gei'iuany.  by  creating  in  her  bosom  a  French  rovaltv  which 
must  cost  us  in  inen,  money,  animosities  to  overcom*^  vain 
counsels,  all  that  tliose  of  \a[)les  and  Holland  already  cost  us: 
after  ha\'ing  half  reconsl  itut<'d  Prussia,  instead  ol"  restoring  or 
destroying  her  entirely:  after  having,  in  like  manner,  half  re- 
constituted I'oland,  and  doiu>  everytliing  in  an  incomplete 
manner,  because  at  these  distances  tinn^  ]n-ess(Hl,  tht>  strength 
liegan  to  fail.  Xa]ioleon  inade  irreconcilable  enemies,  im])otent 
<i:- d'>ubt  ful  friends,  raised,  in  short,  an  immense  edifice-,  in  which 
everytluTig  was  new  from  Ixittom  to  to]i.  art  edifice  run  u])  so 
ra[)idly  that  the  foundation  had  not  had  time  to  settle,  the 
mortar  to  harden. 

l)iil  it"  e\-.Tything  i>  censurable  in  fmr  oj)inion  in  the  ]iolitical 
work  ot'  Tihit.  brilliant  as  it  may  a])])ear,  all  is  adntirable.  t)n 
the  eonti'ai'v.  in  the  conduct  of  the  military  o]ierations.  'I'hat 
army  (jf  the  cam[)  ol'  iJouiogne.  which,  carried  with  incivdible 
(_le>[)atcli  from  the  strait  (^f  Calais  to  the  sources  of  the  i)anul)e, 
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enveloped  the  Austriaus  at  Ulm,  drove  back  the  Russians  upon 
Vienna,  finislied  by  crushing-  both  at  Austerlitz;,  having  then 
rested  some  months  in  Franconia,  soon  recommenced  its  victo- 
rious march,  entered  Saxony,  surprised  the  Prussian  army  in 
retreat,  broke  it  up  by  a  single  stroke  at  Jena,  pursued  it  with- 
out intermission,  turned  it,  took  it  to  the  last  man  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic ;  that  army  which,  diverted  from  north  to  east, 
ran  to  meet  the  Russians,  hurled  them  into  the  Pi-egel,  then 
exhibited  the  unheard-of  spectacle  of  a  French  army  quietly 
encamped  on  the  Vistula,  then  suddenly  disturbed  in  its  quarters 
left  them  to  punish  the  Russians,  reached  them  at  Eylau,  fought, 
though  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger,  a  bloody  battle  with 
them,  returned  after  that  battle  to  its  quarters,  and  there, 
encamped  again  upon  snow  in  such  a  manner  that  its  repose 
alone  covered  a  great  siege,  fed,  recruited  during  a  long  winter 
at  distances  which  baffle  all  administration,  resumed  its  arms 
in  spring,  and  this  time,  Nature  assisting  genius,  placed  itself 
between  the 'Russians  and  their  base  of  operation,  compelled 
them  in  order  to  regain  Konigsberg  to  cross  the  river  before 
its  face,  flung  them  into  it  at  Friedland,  and  thus  terminated 
by  a  splendid  victory,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  the 
longest,  the  most  daring  expedition,  not  through  defenceless 
Persia  or  India  like  the  army  of  Alexander,  but  through  Europe, 
swarming  with  soldiers  as  well  disciplined  as  brave — this  is 
un])aralleled  in  the  history  of  ages,  this  is  worthy  of  the  ever- 
last  ing  admiration  of  men,  this  combines  all  qualities,  celerity 
and  slowness,  daring  and  prudence,  the  art  of  fighting  and  the 
art  of  marching,  the  genius  of  war  and  that  of  administration, 
and  these  things,  so  diverse,  so  rarely  united,  always  opportune, 
always  at  the  moment  when  they  were  needed  to  ensure  success, 
i'ivery  one  will  ask  himself  how  it  was  possible  to  display  so 
much  prudence  in  war,  so  little  in  politics.  The  answer  will  be 
t'asy — in  war  Napoleon  was  guided  by  his  genius,  in  politics 
by  liis  ])assi()ns. 

We  shall  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  edifice  so  hastily  con- 
--tructed  might  have  stood  for  some  time,  had  not  new  weights, 
rireiiniiilateil  on  its  already  overladen  foundations,  occasioned 
it-  downfall.  The  fortuiK^  of  France,  though  endangered  at 
'liUit,  was  not.  therefoi-e,  inevitably  ruined,  and  her  glory  was 

inMlli'Il^r. 
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